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PREFACE. 


The  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethno* 
logical  Society''  was  published  in  1845,  and  copies  of  it  werp  sent 
to  many  learned  societies  and  individuals  interested  in  Ethnology 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  volume  has  been  acknowledged,  and  the  Society  has 
received  in  turn  many  valuable  donations  in  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  &c.,  a  list  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  volume. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  the  Society 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Mr.  Squier  and 
Dr.  Davis  in  Ohio,  amongst  the  aboriginal  remains  of  that  State. 
These  gentlemen  exhibited  to  the  Society  their  collection  of  an- 
cient relics  taken  from  the  mounds,  and  drawings  and  plans  of 
various  earthworks  and  other  aboriginal  structures  of  that  region. 
So  much  were  the  members  of  the  Society  interested  in  the  explo- 
rations of  these  gentlemen,  that  they  resolved  to  publish  a  full 
account  of  the  same  in  the  present  volume  of  its  Transactions. 

The  memoir  was  scarcely  prepared  when  their  discoveries 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  particularly  of 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  That 
institution  conceived  that  the  work  would  be  a  proper  one  for  them 
to  issue ;  and  overtures  were  made  to  the  Ethnological  Society  to 
relinquish  its  claim. 

To  this  the  Society  willingly  consented,  especially  since  the 
authors  had  added  greatly  to  the  size  of  the  work  originally  con- 
templated by  the  explorations  of  another  year,  and  since  the  Insti- 
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tute  is  far  better  able  to  bring  the  work  before  the  public  in  a 
style  commensurate  with  its  excellence  and  importance  than  the 
Society  with  its  very  limited  means.  Before  being  finally  adopted 
by  the  Institute,  the  work  was  submitted  in  its  then  shape  to  the 
Society  for  its  deliberate  opinion,  and  was  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  result  of  their  examina- 
tion was  highly  favorable  to  the  work.  The  Society  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  their  entire  confidence  in  the  truthfulness 
and  accuracy  of  the  work  in  question,  as  well  as  of  the  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  same  which  has  been  prepared  for  this  volume  by 
Mr.  Squier. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  extension  of  Ethnological  Science,  and 
particularly  of  that  portion  of  it  which  tends  to  elucidate  the 
history  of  the  aboriginal  American  race,  that  the  explorations  of 
Messfs.  Squier  and  Davis,  which  have  been  productive  of  such 
interesting  results,  should  be  extended  to  othejr  portions  of  the 
country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  science  to  which  this  Society, 
is  devoted  is  beginning  to  ftceive  much  attention  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  The  American  Missionaries  in  distant  parts  are 
manifesting  an  interest  in  it,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are 
aware  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  manners,  language,  and 
literature  (if  any)  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  labor,  is 
the  first  essential  step  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  reli- 
gion and  knowledge  of  Christendom.  From  them  many  original 
papers  of  value  have  been  received,  and  more  are  expected. 

The  Society  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  its  gratifi- 
cation at  the  noble  contribution  to  our  infant  science  contained  in 
the  series  of  works  which  are  in  course  of  publication  as  the 
fruits  of  the  recent  American  Exploring  Expedition.  Some  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Hale's  investigations  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 
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Colorado  of  the  West.     By  Albert  Gallatin.     Published. 

Present  Position  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  respect  to  the  exten- 
sion of  trade  and  intercourse  with  other  nations.  By  S. 
Wells  Williams.     Published. 

On  the  Sacred  Books  of  Persia,  being  an  Analysis  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  Commentaire  sur  le  Ya^na,  I'un  des  livres  religieux 
des  Parses ;  par  Eugene  Bumou£"    By  John  R.  Bartlett. 


PAPUB   READ    BEFORE   THE   SOCIETY.  XI 

A  letter  with  a  Memoir,  giving  an  account  of  researches  in  Syria, 
and  the  discovery  of  Ancient  Remains  and  Inscriptions,  ad- 
dressed to  Prof.  Robinson,  by  W.  M.  Thompson,  of  Beyroot, 
Syria. 

Remarks  on  an  Original  Map  or  Plan  of  the  City  of  Jeddo  in 
Japan,  laid  before  the  Society.    By  S.  Wells  Williams. 

An  account  of  a  Craniological  Collection,  with  remarks  on  the 
classification  of  some  families  of  the  human  race.  By  Samuel 
Geoi^e  Morton,  M.  D.     Published. 

On  the  Formation  of  an  Oriental  Society  in  Germany,  with  a 
Sketch  of  its  Proceedings,  and  of  the  state  of  Oriental  Lite- 
rature in  Germany.     By  W.  W.  Turner. 

On  three  Phenician  Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Cyprus, 
with  explanations,  by  Prof.  Roediger.  Read  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Robinson. 

On  the  Mpongwe  Language,  and  the  Ethnography  of  Western 
Africa.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  Missionary  to  the 
Gaboon  Cdfentry,  West  Africa.  • 

On  the  Progress  of  Ethnology.  By  John  Russell  Bartlett.  PuB^ 
IMed. 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

BELONGING  TO  TQE  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


TTTLM  or  aooKi.  Boiiomf. 

TIm  Hulory  of  OicfOB   ud   CkHlbraia,    aad  Um  oUmt  tanitorki  of  Um 

Noith-W«t  Cowt  of  North  AflMrieo,  with    ProoA  uid   lUoitratiou, 

Mop,  ftp.,  by  Bohwt  GwMhow.    dvo.  Bortoa,  1844. JMi.  Oromibw. 

8woikioditiOBortbenaw,184S. 4». 

ThtGoognphy  of  the  WMtomBoedoB i^. 

Etodes  tar  inuitoho  primithro  dct  Roe«  CMaBieBDOi  at  Am^riMino,  par  O. 

D*EiefatbaI.     8to. O.D*EiektUl. 

MAmoiio  tor  rbiitoife  primiUTO  d«c  Rooot  OcAaniannw  et  Americouiei,    pw 

OoitOTO  D'Eiohthal do. 

Bfaaoioript  Vocobolariot  of  tho  Berber,  Tnariek,  and  other  LangnifM  and 

Dialects  of  Northern  Africa,  oolleoted  by  W.  B.  Hodfion.    Srob.  folio.. .  W.  B.  Hodgiwn. 
M^moirai  de  la  8oci«t«  Royale  dee  Antiqnairet  dn  Nord.      1840  to  1846. 

3  voh.    8to.    Copenhagen f'.Rofl  St.  ^ortktmAntiquariu. 

Ethaolofy.— The  Study  of  Ethnolonr,  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach Etknol.  Soc.  ^  Lond^. 

TheProgreMof  Ethnology,  by  T.H.Hodgkin.M.D .    do. 

AddiaM  to  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  by  Richard  King,  M.  D do. 

Varioos  Papon  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London do. 

Lettie  a  M.  Ph.  Fr.  de  Siebold  snr  lee  Collections  Ethnologiqnee.    8vo. 

Peris,  1845. E.  F.  Jvmard. 

Monnment  a  Christophe  Colombo,  son  Portrait,  par  E.  F.  Jomard do. 

Des  Cartes  en  Relief,  par  E.  F.  Jomard do. 

Ph.  Fr.  de  SiebeM  Lettre  k  M.  Jomard  snr  l*nUIit6  des  Mosses  Ethnographl- 

qnes,  et  snr  Timportanoe  de  lenr  creation  dans  lee  Etats  Enrop6ens  qni 

possedent  des  Colonies.    8to.  Paris,  1843 do. 

What  to  Obsenre ;  or,  the  Travellan'  Remembrancer,  by  Col.  J.  R.  Jackson, 

F.R.8.    8vo.  1845 J.  R.  Jackoon, 

Report  of  the  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advanoe- 

ment  of  Science.    8to.  1845 British  ^ssoeiation. 

Maps  of  New  York  Bay  and  Harbor,  a  portion  of  the  Coast  Snnrey  of  the 

United  States jf.  D.  Backe,  Svpt. 

Observations  on  a  Roman  Vase  foond  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  by  Samuel 

Birch,FiJ.A.    4to.  1844 Samuel  Birek. 


XIV  CATALOGUE   OF   BOOKS. 

TITLBI  or  BOOKfl.  DOlfOKI. 

The  Loid't  Pnysr,  Chineie  and  English Smmd  Birch. 

Syow  Sflrar— an  Ewiy  on,  by  Samncl  Birch do. 

Chwnng  Ynen  Tew  Heo  Sho,  nn  oxtraot  from,  by  Bnmnol  Birch do. 

Jonmat  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  Vol.  1 ;  Not.  1-3. 1844-47 Am.  Orient.  Soe. 

Denz  Note*  rar  d'aneiennet  Cartes  Higtoriqnee  mannicritet  de  T^oole  Catalane. 

Par M . D*Avezao.    8vo.  Pant  1844 M.d'Jlvetac. 

L«Ilea  Fantastiqnet  de  I'Oo^an  Occidental  an  moyea  age,  par  M.  D'Aresao, 

8vo.  Paris,  1844 do. 

Notes  on  Noithem  Africa,  tho  Sahara  and  Sondan,  by  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  8to. 

New-York,  1844 IT.  B.  Hodfion. 

Docnments  et  observations  snr  le  corns  do  Bahr-el-abiad  on  le  FlenTo-blaao, 

parM.D*Amand F.  Catkerwood. 

Second  Voyage  k  la  recberohe  des  sonroes  dn  Bahr^-abiad  on  Nil-Blanc, 

ordonn^,  par  Mohammed-Aly do. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  distinctive  ohara^eristics  of  the   Aboriginal  Race  of 

America,  by  Samnel Geo. Morton,  M.D.    8to.  1844 Dr.Som.  O.Morton. 

Memoir  of  Wm.  Mc  Clnre.  do. 

Cnnia  Egyptiaea ;  or  Observations  on  Egyptian  Ethnography,  derived  from 

Anatomy,  Hirtory,  and  the  Monnmento,  by  Samnel  O.  Morton,  M.D.  4to. 

Philadelphia,  1844. da, 

CUmnia  Americana ;  or,  a  Comparative  View  of  the  sknlls  of  vaifons  Aboriginal 

nations  of  Noilh  and  Sooth  America ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  variety  of  tho 

Human  species,  Ulnstiated  with  78  Maps  and  Plates,  by  Sam'l  Geoige 

Moiton,M.D.    Folio.    PhQadelphia,  1839 do. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Worcester,  Mass.  3  vols. 

8vo Am.Antiq.  Soe. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Worcester,  8vo.         do. 
Memoir  on  the  Language  and  bibabitanti  of  Lord  North's  Island,  by  John 

Pickering.    4to.  Cambridge,  Mass.  1845 Hon.  John  Pickering. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  SoahiM  Language,  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  AfHca,  by 

8.  K.Masnry.    4to.  Cambridge,  Mass.  1845 do. 

Lettres  de  M.  Paul  Emile  Botta,  sur  les  d4oonvertes  k  .Khorsabad  pres  de 

Nineve.  PnbU^es  par  M.  J.  Mohl,  Membrede  1'  InsUtot.    8vo.  Paris,  1845.         M.  J.  Mohl. 
Voyage  dans  rYeroen   en   1837.   Par  Botta,  pour  le  Museum  d*Histoire 

Natoiolle  de  Paris.    1841 do. 

Examen  de  Die  Altpeisischen  Keilensdiriften  von  Persepolls,   par  M.  E. 

Jaqnet.  Paris,  1838 do. 

Essai  snr  la  langue  PeUvle,  par  M.  le  Dootenr  Mnller.    Paris,  1839 do. 

Rapports  Annnels  fUts  k  la  SocMtd  Asiatiqne  de  Paris,  par  Jnles  Mohl, 
Sec.  adjonct  de  la  Soe. 

S4ance  de  18  Jnin,  1840       Travanx  do  i'annte  1839-1840 

31  Mai,  1841        1840-1841 

30Mai,  1842        1841-184S 

30Mai,  1843        1843-1843 

10  JuiUet,  1844        1843-1844  do. 

The  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  translated  from  the  Arabic  mannsoript  copies  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge,  with  notes,  illustrative  of  the  History, 
Geography,  Botany,  Antiquities,  &c.,  occurring  throuj^ut  the  work,  by 

theRev.  Samnd  Lee,  D.D.    4to.  London,  18S9 Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  DJD. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrsw  Language,'  comprised  in  a  series  of  Lectures  by 

Rev.  Samnel  Lee,  D.D.     8vo.  1844 do. 


OATALOOUE  OF  BOOKS.  XT 

TITLBf  OP  BOOSf.  DOKOEI. 

ALexkxn,  HebMw,  ChaldM,  aad EiifUda. oompikd ftoa Oritstia ud Ba- 

wpcftn,  Jmriih  and  Chiiuiu  louoei,  by  R&t.  B.  Lm,  D.  D.   8vo.  Londoa. 

M«. Bm.  Jimmmd  Lm,  D,D, 

The  Book  of  the  Patriank  Job,  tmadalad  fnmitboHobraw ;  towhich  it  pio- 

fixed,  the  HuUMy,  Tiraee,  CoaaMy,  Frieade,  aad  Book  of  the  Patnaioh, 

with  ttrtctoTM  on  thettatemenU  of  Bp.  Warborfon,  a  eritioal  oommeatary, 

Jfco.,  by  the  samo  author.    8vo.  London,  1837 do. 

Eawbivs,  Bp.  of  Caniea,  mi  tho  Tbcophaaia,  or  Diriae  Manifwtafton  of 

Jetoe  Christ.  A  Syrian  venion,  edited  1^  tho  Hune.   8to.  London,  1843. . . .  de. 

Emebins,  Bp.  of  Caaaraa,  on  the  Theopbania,  or  Divine  MaaifMtation  of 

Jems  Chriit  ;  tianriited  into  English  with  notes,  from  an  ancisat  Syrian 

▼eitioa,  %nth  a  viadieation  of  the  orthodoay  aad  prophetical  Tiews  of  that 

dacingnished  writer,  by  the  Rot.  Saainel  Let,^.0.  8to.  Cambtidge,  1843.  d^. 

Andeat  Rnaie  Book,  facstmile  from  tho  Woodea  Blocks  or  Tablets,  praseated 

by  M.  Jomaid  of  Paris  to  Geaeial  Cass '..... ifeary  it  ficsAoefcfVlr. 

Ueber  die  Ah-Amerioanisoben  Denkm&Ier,  Ton  Job.  Oaa.  Ton  Branasehweig, 

mil  einem  Vorwort  too  Carl  Bittor.    8to.  Berlin,  1840. JK  Fmi  Brutmnkmtig, 

Memoir  on  the  Mifatheriam  aad  other  eztiaot  gigantlo  daadrnpeds  of  tho 

coast  of  Geofgia,  with  obserTations  on  ito  gwological  features,  by  Wn.  B. 

Hodgson.    Sro.New-York fFm,  B.  Hoigwm, 

BaUeHa  do  la  SociAtd  de  G^ographio  de  Paris.    Third  series.  ToiM  IV.  V.  k, 

VL  Paris.  1845-46 SoeUU  de  Otogra^kit, 

Tbe  Literatars  of  AaMrioaa  Local   History :  a  BibUog rapUoal   Essay    by 

Hermann  E.  Ln4ewlg.    8vo.  New  York,  1846 H.  £.  Lvdtwig, 

Wm,  Geseains,  H^briisoba  Oranmatik  aea  bearbeitaC  nad  boranigegebea, 

▼oa  E.  RAdiger.    8vo.  Lsipsig,  1845 Prof.E.Rddigtr, 

Aatiqnarwk  TidstkriA  odgiTet  af  det  Kongelige  Nordiike  Oldskrift-Seltkab, 

1843-45.     Copenhagen Ropal  Soc.  of  J^ortkem  Antiqworie*. 

BalJctia  de  la  Sod^t^  Royale  des  Aatiqnaires  dn  Nord,  1843.  8to.  Copen- 
hagen, 1845 do. 

Amerikas  Aretiake  Laades  Gamle  Geographie  efter  de  Nordiske  OldskrilW 

Ted  Carl  ChmtianRafn.    8 vo.  Copenhagen,  1845 do. 

Maps  of  New  UaTen,  Connectioot,  and  Little  Egg  Harbor.  U.  8.  Coast  Survey.  Sup.  U.  S.  C  $mr. 
An  Aceoont  of  the  Manners  and  Costoms  of  the  Modem  Egyptitns,  written  ia 

Egypt  during  the  yean  1833-34  &  35.  by  Edw.  W.  Lane.     Third  edition. 

2vols.  8vo.  London,  1842 Edw.  W.  Laiu. 

Hybridity  in  Animals  and  Plants,  coniidersd  in  reference  to  the  question  of 

the  Unity  of  tbe  Human  Species,  by  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D.    8vu. 

PbUadelphia,  1847 Dr.  S.  CL  Morton. 

Observations  on  the  Ethnography  and  Arcbsology  of  the  American  Abori- 
gines, by  S.  G.  Morton.    8vo.    New  Havea,  1846 do. 

Proceedingi  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.    Nos.  36  &  37,  from  July 

1846  to  March  1847 Amer.  PhUoo.  Soc. 

Obierrations  snr  le  voyage  an  Darfonr  soivies  d'nn  Vocabnlairs  de  la  langue 
des  habiuoi  et  de  remarqnes  snr  le  Nil-blanc  Snperienre,  par  M.  iomard. 
8vo.  Paris,  1845...*- M.  Jomard. 

Second  Note,  lur  nne  pierre  gravde,  tronv^e  dant  nn  ancien  tumnlai  Am6K- 
eain,  et,  k  cette  occasion,  snr  Tidiome  Libyen,  par  M.  Jomard.  8vo. 
Paris.  1845 do. 

The  Fonlahs  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  African  Slave  Trade,    by  W.  B. 

HodgMa.    8vo.     Savannah,  1843 fV.  B.  Hodgoon. 

Serapenm.    Zeitschrift  fur  Bibliothekwissenschaft,  UandsohrifUnknnde,  and 

aJtere  Literatnt,  von  Dr.  Robert  Neumann.    8vo.  Leipzig,  1846. Hermann  E.  Lmdewig. 


Xn  OATALOOUE   OF   BOOK0. 


'  BOOK!.  DOKOtVi 

MifaeticAl  and  itotetiotogfail  OknrvBtJoM  BMd*  at  WMhingtoa,  «Bd« 
otdrnn  of  Um  Hm.  Bm>  af  the  Navy,  by  Liaat.  M.  GtlUa,  U.  8.  Navy. 
8vo.  Wadiiagimi.  1845 Lkut.  J.  M,  OiUi*. 

Sapoit  of  Iha  8ec>  of  tha  NaTy,  eomnaafeatlBf  a  npoit  of  iha  Flaa  and 
Conitnietion  of  the  Drpot  of  Charts  and  laatniBMato,  wWi  a  daacriptkui 
of  the  lutrnroeats,  by  Lirat  J.  M.  Oillin.    Sta  WatUaftoa,  1845 ia. 

AttroBomioal  ObwnratioBi  nade  at  tha  Naval  Obaenratory,  Wasl^Dgtoii,  an- 
dar  Olden  of  tha  Bee'y  of  tha  Kavy,  by  Liaat.  J.  M.  GVBm.  8vo. 
WadiiBKtoa,  1846 do. 

Bhagavad-Gita  id  art  eESIIEION  MEAOS  «ivo  i^lmi  Chritnaaet 
AijanaeooHoqalom  da  lebnadlvinb.  Taztom  Koaarait,  adaolatianeacriti- 
oai  at  iDterpratatioiieiB  Latiaam  a^jeeit  A^.  Gail,  a  Sohlagd.  Ed.  altera 
ao^ior  at  emaiid.  enra  Chriktiaai  LiwanJ.    Royal  8¥0.  Bona,  1846 Pr^f.  Ckr.  iMsen- 

Uabar  Sch&delbUdnaf    car  fatteni    Bcgrftadanf  dar  MenadMnaMea,  tmi 

Pmf.  Dr.  Aoffart  Zaaaa.    8vo.  BariiA,  1846 Pnf.A.Zmne. 

Dm  iHatta  Maaiwawm  Norwcfeai  bis  fagaB  Eade  dm  14  JahrhoBdeiti,  too 

O.A.  Holmboa.    8to.  BarUa,  1816 C.  jf .  Hdmkoe. 

Saatkrit  og  OMoonk,  aa  •prafMnanieBlifBaBde  AfbaadliBg  af  C.  A.  Holmboa. 

4to.  Cbrutiaaa,  Norway,  1846 do. 

Dia  geafr^beha  Varbreitooc  eioiger  diaracterischeB  arabiachaa  Prodocte, 

TooC.Rittar.    8vo.  Barlia,  1847 Pnf.  C.  Hitter 

Eloth  ottd  EzioBfcber  am  atlaatlicheB  Golf  nod   die  Hiram-SakMnoBbcbe 

Fahft  nach  Ophir,  TOO  C.  Rittor.    8vo.  Berlia,  1847 do. 

Report  oo  the  Aborifiaal  name*  aod  Geographical  termiaology  of  the  Stated 

New*  Yarlc.  made  to  the  New-Torfc  Historical  Sodaty.  1844.    8vo JT.  Y.  Hut.  Soc. 

Getehidite  des  Eaglisdi-C^iBeiiiobeB  Krieget  vob  Karl  Friedrieh  NeoBMUiB. 

8to.  Leipzig,  1846 Pre/  ^-  >'  JV^aaiaair 

Matthew's  GoRpel  io  tha  Basa  Laagaage,  translated  by  thelateRcT:  W.  G. 

Crocker.    18ino.  Ediaa,  Liberia  Baptist  Missioo  Pram,  1844 Rev.  J.  Lmghton  WiUon. 

Grammatical  ObservatioBs  on  the  Basa  Langaaga,  by  tha  Rot.  W.  O.  Crack- 
er.   EdiDB,  Liberia,  ISmo.  1844 d». 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Isaba  Tongne  (a  pottioa  of  the  work  as  ftr  as  printed). .  do. 

Ekwali  ya  bwam.    Mathew*s  Gospel  in  tha  Isabn  I^aBgoaga.   iSmo.  Bitnbia, 

We<icm  Africa,  1846 do. 

The  First  Class  Book  in  the  Isnbo  Tongne.    18mo.  FeraaDdo  Po. do. 

A  brief  Grammatieal  Analysb  of  the  Oiebo  Language.    Ithuo.  Cape  Palmas, 

Western  Africa.  1838 do. 

Euayo  Gramatical  del  idioma  de  la  raza  Africana  da  Naifo.  por  otra  aombia 

Cramau,  por  Doa  Geronimo  Uaera  y  AlharoB.   8vo.  Madrid,  1845 do. 

Characteristics  of  the  Language  of  Ghagh  or  Accra  (Westera  AfUea,)  by  Prof. 

J.  W.  Gibbs,  from  Siliiman's  Journal,  vol.  39.  8vo. do. 

A  GiMi  or  Ki«si  Vocabulary,  by  Prof.  J.  W  Gibbs,  from  SiWrnaa's  Journal. .  do. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Mpongwa  Laaguage,  with  Vocabularies,  by  the  MissioB- 

ariesof  the  Gaboon  Missioa do. 

A  Dictionary  of  tha  Orebo  Laagnaga.    8vo.  Capo  Palmas,  1839 do. 

Tbe  Persian  Coneiform  Inscriptioa  at  Behistun,  dadpbaiad  aad  traaslatad ; 
with  a  Memoir  by  Major  H.  C.  PawUnsoa,  C.  B.  Three  ParU,  8vo.  Loa- 
don,1847 Rev.  Somud  Lee. 

Hymns  ia  the  Isuba  Tongue.    Brinbia,  Western  Africa.  18mo.  1846. Rev.  J.  L.  WUeon. 

Arte  y  Vocabolaiio  de  la  Hagua  anichua  geaeral  de  lus  Indios  de  ei  PerA, 

par  el  P.  Joaa  de  Fignerodo.    19mo.  Lima,  1754 Rev.  J.  C.  Brigkan. 
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tlTLSf  or  MOBS.  BoaoEi. 

MAnoim  d«  Mm  Tummt,  tmiwUm  ds  FAafMi,  pwB.de  Bfattavflh. 

Svoli.af*.    Pkrii .^. K.49MhUmiiU. 

OodiM  OriBBtaki  BifalltCbMs  Bigi0  HariiiniK  jMra  tt  M^iieib  1^ 

avfmtiNiuCkiMwiOotaneBiiawrativtilMiipd.  4to.  HmvaiM,  16I&  Jfate  A.  AwtlM. 

SagaWikSlDifUMMaf  Fi9eR.BMk.    8vo.CWoidM,  Ittl U. 

Ap«f a  4m  la  lufM  Am  Uot  MarqniM  et  de  1»  lufM  TaldnuM,  pr4oM4 

d'oM  iBtrodiMliM  MnrUitoira  et  ia  g^^gniyU*  d«  rAreUpel  d»  llarqvi- 

nt,  pM  1.  Oh.  Ed.  BwohmanB:  ammdphiiA  d'u  iNMalmlain  iodditdc 

b lufM TaititaB* par  L»  Baron G. d« Hamboldt.    8n>.  Bariia,  1843.../V^.  .BMeAflUNm. 
Fiagmeate  snr  ]*aaifonBitA  4  iBtrodoiro  daas  !«•  Notatloai  GdafrapUqaat  tar 

Im  Aatiqvftd*  Aandriealaat  et  snr  dif«n  pofnto  de  G^ogiapUa.    8to.  Pftris,  * 

1817.    (Extr.daBaJLdelaBocdeGdof.) JE.  Jt  JNi«^ 

Rapport  Aaaad  fUt  k  la  8od«tA  Aiiatiqaa  daae  la  eAaaoe  g«»4rale  da   14 

Jaim  1847,  par  M.JoleiMoU J.  MM. 

The  GoloBia]  lataOigeBoer ;  or  Aborigiaee'  Friend,  No«.  1,  8,  k  3.     8to. 

18f7 Jth^ryfiMi' Pr0Uet,  8§€. 

Teath  Aaaaal  Report  of  the  Aborigiaee*  ProCeoCkm  Society,  May  H,  1847.  8to.        de. 
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HALE'S  INDUN8  OF  NORTHWEST  AMERICA, 

VOCABULARIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA; 
WITH  AN"  INTRODUCTION. 

BY  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This  Introduction  embraces  four  objects:  1.  Geogra- 
phical notices  and  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians ; 
2.  Ancient  semi-civilization  of  New  Mexico,  Rio  Gila  and 
its  vicinity  ;  3.  Philology ;  4.  Miscellaneous  observations. 

It  had  been  originally  intended  to  give,  under  the  first 
head,  a  condensed  statement  of  meteorological  observations, 
both  in  America  and  Europe ;  for  the  double  purpose  of 
instituting  a  correct  comparison  of  the  climate  of  the  Ame- 
rican sea-shores  on  the  Atlantic,  with  both  that  of  the  oppo- 
site sea-shores  in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  American  shores 
on  the  Pacific;  and  of  ascertaining,  as  far  west  as  the 
observations  extended,  the  varieties  of  the  American  cli- 
mate in  the  interior  of  the  country.  But  the  time  and 
labor  necessary  for  a  correct  analysis  of  the  materials,  and 
the  space  which  the  discussion  would  require,  were  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  including  it  in  this  intro- 
duction. A  condensed  table  of  the  observations,  made  at 
different  posts  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  is  inserted,  to  which  occa- 
sional reference  will  be  made. 

In  the  division  into  four  seasons,  the  winter  embraces 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February;  the  spring, 
March,  April,  and  May ;  the  summer,  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust ;  the  autumn,  September,  October,  and  November. 
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I.    GEOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES,    AND    INDIAN 
MEANS  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

SECTION  I. 
CLIMATE. 

The  remarkable  difference  of  climate  north  of  the  Tro- 
pics, or  within  the  limits  of  that  which  is  generally  called 
the  Temperate  Zone,  between  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  and  that  of  the  Atlantic  States,  is  well  known. 
This  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  America.  It  may  be 
said,  generally,  that  all  the  countries  which,  either  on  the 
Atlantic  or  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  face  the  west,  enjoy  a  much  more  temperate  cli- 
mate than  those  which,  both  in  America  and  Asia,  face  the 
east.  This  well-ascertained  fact  has  generally  been  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  westerly  winds,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  crossing  respectively  through  their  whole  breadth 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans,  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  sea ;  whilst,  in  the  other  case,  they  are  land-winds, 
bringing  with  them  the  frigid  character  of  the  lands  they 
traverse.  But,  without  ascending  to  the  primary  cause  of 
the  phenomenon,  the  certain  fact  of  its  existence  is  suffi- 
.cient  for  our  purpose. 

It  may  also  with  propriety  be  observed,  that  the  respec- 
tive southern  boundaries  of  the  Eskimaux  have  been  regu- 
lated by  that  difference  of  climate.  In  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic,  they  are  known  to  have  had  permanent 
establishments,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  about  latitude  50°.  On  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  they  are  not  traced  farther  south  than  the  vi- 
cinity of  Behring's  Bay,  or  about  latitude  60°. 

It  seems  that  Fort  Vancouver  is  the  only  place,  on  the 
Pacific  shores  of  the  United  States,  where  meteorologic 
observations  have  been  made.    Although  it  lies  more  than 
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three  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  Paris,  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  climate  of  both  is  striking,  not  only  as  regards 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year,  but  also  in  its 
distribution  among  the  four  seasons.  Although  Eastport 
lies  nearly  one  degree  of  latitude  south  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  this  is  near  8^  Fahrenheit 
higher  than  that  of  Eastport ;  and  it  is  also  higher  for  each 
of  the  four  seasons.  The  difference  is  greatest  in  winter 
(more  than  18°),  and  next  in  spring  (8°).  The  range,  or 
difference  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  days  is,  at  Fort 
*  Vancouver  78°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  Eastport  104°. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  influence  of  the  winds,  which  are 
the  cause  of  that  remarkable  difl^ence  of  climate,  must,  in 
Europe,  on  receding  from  the  sea-shore,  be  gradually  less- 
ened, till  it  ceases  altogether,  and  the  difference  of  climate 
between  places  in  the  same  latitude,  is,  besides  the  different 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  determined  by  other 
causes;  among  which  may  be  reckoned,  the  direction, 
breadth,  and  elevation  of  chains  of  mountains,  and  such 
inland  seas  as  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  action  of  the  winds  on  the  climate  is  altogether 
different  in  North  America ;  and  there  are  also  essential 
differences  in  the  topography  of  the  northern  portions  o^ 
the  two  hemispheres. 

The  westerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  which  are  the 
primary  cause  of  the  difference  of  climate  between  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Atlantic,  are  in  America  land-winds, 
which  prevail  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  sea-shore, 
as  far  westwardly  as  the  line  which  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  topography  of  North  America  is  found  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains,  which  is  uniformly  north  and 
south,  without  any  transversal  chain  from  east  to  west,  of 
sufficient  elevation  to  arrest  the  winds  and  produce  any 
difierence  in  the  climate. 

As  the  winds  assume  the  equal  temperature  of  the  seas 
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or  large  bodies  of  water  they  traverse,  countries  surrounded 
by  seas  enjoy  a  more  temperate  and  uniform  climate.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  most  striking  manner  in  the  British 
Isles ;  and  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  enjoys  also  a  much 
more  temperate  climate  than  the  sea-shore  of  Maine, 
which  lies  south  of  it.  For  the  same  reason,  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  temperature  among  the  several  seasons 
of  the  year,  is  modified  on  the  American  sea-shores  of  the 
Atlantic  by  the  sea-breezes,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
always  cooler  in.  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  than  that 
of  the  adjacent  land. 

Mr.  Lawson,  the  distinguished  SurgeocPGeneral  of  the 
United  States  Army,  has  pointed  out  the  similar  efifect, 
produced  by  the  great  interior  lakes  of  America,  on  the  cli- 
mate of  the  country  situated  in  their  vicinity.  The  area  of 
those  lakes  contains  94,000  square  miles.  Lake  Ontario  is 
but  232  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  the  elevation  of  the 
others  varies  from  565  to  596  feet.  The  mean  depth  of 
Lake  Erie  is  but  about  eighty  feet ;  that  of  the  others  varies 
from  500  to  1000  feet.  The  effect  produced  on  places  in 
their  vicinity  will  be  exemplified  by  comparing  the  climate 
of  Niagara  with  those  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Prairie  du 
^Chien,  which  lie  in  nearly  the  same  latitude ;  and  also  by 
comparing  that  of  Michilimackinac  with  that  of  either  Fort 
Snelling  on  the  Mississippi,  or  of  Eastport,  both  of  which 
lie  south  of  Michilimackinac. 

The  observations  along  both  the  sea-shore  and  the 
Mississippi  corroborate  the  general  law  of  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  viz.,  that,  in  as  far  as  it  is  regulated  by  the 
latitude,  it  decreases  in  a  greater  ratio  as  the  distance  from 
the  equator  increases.     Thus  : 

l>iff-of^'-  i:rsrAagt?ln':;^S^i"°«'         Diff.ofmeanann.temp.  g;^ }  29.61 
Or  about  £0  of  Fahrenheit  for  each  degree  of  iatitnde. 

Dur. .fi...  .^rFo'^XC J^ ^''i  -° «-       Diir..f„.„„....„.p.g:»| i8.«  • 

Or  2.4  Fahrenheit  for'each  degree  of  latitodo. 
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^'  °"*^    S?B JA,i!SS^»?  W  \'^^^         Diff.  of  m«ui  ana.  temp. «;g  j  11.83 
Or  1.50  Fahrenheit  for  each  degree  of  latitude. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  same  manner,  that  along  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  River  to  New 
Orleans,  which  differ  14^  43^  in  latitude,  the  general  ratio  is 
1.72  Fahr.  for  a  degree  of  latitude  ;  but  between  the  mouth 
of  St.  Peter's  River,  in  lat.  44°  53^  and  St.  Louis,  in  lat. 
38°  28',  the  ratio  is  1.92  Fahr.  for  a  degree  of  latitude ;  and 
between  St.  Louis,  in  lat.  38°  28',  and  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans,  in  lat.  30°  10^  the  ratio  is  1.58  Fahr.  for  a  degree 
of  latitude.       ' 

But  it  is  in  the  distribution  of  the  temperature  amongst 
the  several  seasons  and  months  of  the  year,  that  the  great 
difference  of  climate  consists,  between  places  situated 
under  the  same  latitude  and  at  the  same  elevation  above 
the  sea. 

By  recurring  to  the  table  above  mentioned,  and  com- 
paring places  under  the  same  latitude  Tying  respectively 
along  the  Atlantic  sea-shore  and  on  the  Mississippi,  it  will 
at  once  appear  that  the  winters  are  more  severe  and  the 
summers  warmer  on  the  Mississippi  than  along  the  sea- 
shore. A  few  instances  will  show  the  extent  of  that  dif- 
ference. 

Comparing  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
St.  Peter's  with  the  Mississippi,  and  in  lat.  44°  53',  with 
Eastport,  in  lat.  44°  44',  we  have  the  following  results  of 
the  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit : 


Mean  Annual  Temperature, 
Mean  Winter  do.  ... 

Mean  Summer  do. 

Mean  Temperature  of  the  coolest  month, 
Do.  do.         of  the  hottest  month, 

Coolest  day  in  the  year,    .... 
Hottest  day  in  the  ye^ir, 
Range  between  hottest  and  coolest  day, 


Fort  Snelling. 

Eartport. 

.    45.83 

42.95 

15.95 

22.95 

.    72.75 

62.10 

13.58 

20.68 

.    75.47 

64.55 

—26. 

—13. 

.    93. 

91. 

119. 

104. 

45.52 

47.21 

19.90 

28.39 

70.79 

65.72 

18.04 

24.50 

71.41 

67.89. 

-25. 

—06. 

95. 

91. 

120. 

97. 
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Comparing  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  lat. 
43°  03',  with  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  04^  we  find : 

Prairie  da  Chien.    Portunonth. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature, 
Mean  Winter  do.  ... 

Mean  Summer         do.  , 

Mean  Temperature  of  the  coolest  month, 
Do.  do.         ot'the  hottest  month, 

Coolest  day  in  the  year,   .... 
Hottest  day  in  the  year,       .        . 
Range  between  hottest  and  coolest  day, 

Comparing  Rock  Island,  in  the  Mississippi,  in  lat.  41°  28^ 
with  both  Newport,  in  lat.  41°  30^  and  Fort  Columbus,  in 
New- York  harbor,  in  lat.  40°  42^  we  find  : 

Rock  Island.  Newport  Ft.  Colnmboi. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature, 

Mean  Winter  do. 

Mean  Summer         do. 

Mean  Temperature  of  the  coolest  month, 

do.  do.  do.    hottest    do. 

Coolest  day  in  the  year, 
Hottest  day  in  the  year, 
Range  between  hottest  and  coolest  day, 

The  more  uniform  temperature  of  Newport  than  that 
of  other  Atlantic  ports,  is  due  to  its  insular  position,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  lies  due  south  of  it. 

The  only  place  west  of  the  Mississippi,  embraced  in  the 
statements  published  by  the  Surgeon-General,  is  that  at  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  River  Platte,  called  Council 
Bluffs.  It  lies  in  lat.  41^  45',  and  in  long.  96°;  the  mean 
temperature  of  its  winter  season  and  of  its  coldest  month 
is  still  lower  than  that  of  Rock  Island,  which  lies  only  17' 
south  of  it ;  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  between  the 
hottest  and  coolest  day  amounts  to  120  degrees. 

The  fact  is  thus  fuUy^  established  that,  under  the  same 
latitude  as  far  west  as  long.  96^  the  climate  becomes  more 


51.64 

50.61 

53. 

.    26.86 

32.51 

32.39 

75.91 

69.06 

73.70 

,    23.78 

29.93 

30.08 

77.92 

71.45 

74;58 

—10.. 

2. 

2. 

.    96. 

85. 

97. 

106. 

83. 

95. 
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and  more  unequal,  on  receding  from  the  sea-shore  west- 
wardly  towards  the  interior ;  and  that  the  greatest  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  winter  months,  the  mean  temperature 
of  which  is,  under  the  same  latitude,  from  six  to  eight 
degrees  lower  on  the  Mississippi  than  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  difference  between  the  respective  coolest  days  in  the 
year  is  still  greater,  amounting  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
in  one  instance  to  nineteen  degrees. 

Farther  west,  at  least  north  of  lat.  40°,  the  whole 
country  is  an  open  prairie,  destitute  of  trees,  and  entirely 
open  to  the  northerly  winds  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
sweep  without  any  obstacle  over  that  whole  plain.  And, 
though  not  demonstrated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  actual 
observations,  there  is  presumptive  evidence  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  belief,  that  the  Stony  Mountains  form  gene- 
rally the  division  line,  which  separates  the  Pacific  from  the 
Atlantic  climate,  and  that  the  respective  influence  of  both 
is  felt  as  far  as  that  chain  of  mountains. 

The  meteorological  observations  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Surgeon-General  were  of  course  confined  to  the 
forts  occupied  by  detachments  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  These  surround,  without  penetrating  into  it,  the 
country  actually  settled  and  inhabited.  Those  observations 
which  may  have 'been  made  by  individuals  within  those 
limits,  are  not  within  my  reach.  Yet  throughout  the  vast 
territory  which  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  from  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  a  territory  which  contains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  population  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
believed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  country  immedi- 
ately bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature, under  the  same  latitudes,  is  generally  affected  by 
few  other  causes  than  the  respective  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  Alleghany  mountains,  whose  course  is  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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shore,  consist  of  various  parallel  chains.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  they  are  from  100  to  150  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
and  they  have,  between  North  Carolina  and  New- York,  a 
breadth  of  80  to  100  miles.  Their  mean  elevation  does  not 
much  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and,  beyond  their 
own  immediate  vicinity,  they  do  not  seem  to  form  a  marked 
division  line  with  respect  to  climate. 

Corresponding  in  some  dgree  in  position  with  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  Californian  chain  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  anrf  may  be  traced  from  lat.  30°  to  lat.  40°.  Its 
character  however  is  very  different.  Almost  impenetrable 
between  lat.  30°  and  lat.  40°,  where  its  character  is  desig- 
nated by  its  name  of  Sierra  Nevada,  it  is  farther  north 
less  continuous,  varying  greatly  in  its  elevation,  but 
remarkable  by  a  scries  of  insulated,  highly  elevated  peaks. 

Between  this  chain  and  the  Alleghany  mountains,  but 
much  neai'er  to  the  Pacific  than  to  the  Atlantic,  is  found 
the  principal  chain  of  the  continent.  The  Stony  or  Rocky 
Mountains  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Andes  or 
Cordilleras,  and  they  form  a  continuous  elevated  and  dis- 
tinct chain  from  lat.  40°  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  But  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  there,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places, 
the  ridge  which  divides  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing 
in  op|x>sitc  directions,  is  not  always  identic  with  the  most 
elevated  range  of  the  chain  ;  and  that  it  is  this  which,  on 
account  of  its  elevation,  is  the  dividing  line  between  two 
climates. 

The  principal  chain  would  seem,  far  north,  to  be  west 
of  Mackenzie's  River.  But  there  may  not  be  any  marked 
difference  of  climate,  in  the  regions  under  the  same  lati- 
tude which  arc  drained  by  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Setting  these  aside,  and  l>eginning  in  about  52° 
north  latitude,  the  main  chain  of  the  Stony  Mountains 
which,  as  tar  south  as  latitude  48^,  separates  the  waters  of 
the  ("'olumbia  River  from  the  sources  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  river  Saskachawan,  which  falls  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
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is  dso  the  dividing  line  of  climate.  Between  latitudes  48^ 
and  42°  or  41°,  the  ridges  which  separate  the  waters  flow- 
ing thence  eastwardly  or  westwardly,  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  peaks,  less  elevated  than  the  main  chain  of 
mountains  which,  within  these  latitudes,  lies  west  of  the 
dividing  ridge.  It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  the  buffalo 
range  extends,  in  a  westerly  course,  a  considerable  distance 
down  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
branches  of  the  Columbia.  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  the  buffaloes  are  always  arrested  by  the  highest  and 
most  steep  mountains ;  for  which  reason  they  have  never 
penetrated  into  Oregon  beyond,  as  in  this  instance,  some  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Columbia. 

West  of  the  main  chain,  a  very  mountainous  country 
extends  westwardly  through  the  southern  part  of  Oregon. 
But,  although  well  known  to  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  to  the  American  emigrants,  the  system 
of  mountains  of  that  extensive  territory  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  described  in  an  intelligible  manner. 

South  of  a  line  which  extends  from  the  sources  of  the 
Great  Colorado  of  the  West,  in  about  laf.  42°,  to  the  high 
mountains  which,  in  about  lat.  38°  and  long.  105^°,  sepa- 
rate the  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  either  those  of 
the  Rio  Pecos  or  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  country  between  these  mountains  and  the  Great  Rio 
Colorado  may  be  considered  as  a  group  of  various  chains, 
running  from  north  to  south  and  terminating  between 
latitudes  30°  and  32°.  But  I  speak  with  diffidence  of  the 
country  drained  by  the  Great  Colorado.  It  is  only  by 
reports  from  Indians  and  American  trappers  that  its  moun- 
tainous character  is  known,  and  we  are  very  far  from 
having  sufficient  materials  for  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
mountains  either  in  that  basin  or  in  Oregon.  But  a  correct 
Map  of  New  Mexico,  showing  for  the  first^  time  the  true 
course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  of  its  tributaries,  has  been 
prepared  for  the  War  Department  by  Lieut.  Emory,  the 
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distinguished  Topographical  Engineer  who  was  attached 
to  General  Kearney's  expedition. 

Of  this  we  hope  to  have  a  copy,  after  it  shall  have 
been  laid  before  Congress ;  and  this  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  abstract  of  his  astronomical  observations,  and  the 
geographical  position  of  numerous  places.  He  has  specially 
requested  me  to  state  that  the  position  of  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, with  which  his  map  is  connected,  was  ascertained 
by  the  late  Mr.  Nicollet. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
the  map  itself,  prepared  by  Lieutenants  J.  W.  Abert  and 
W.  G.  Peck,  U.  S.  T,  E.,  stated  to  be  from  the  unpublished 
Map  of  Lieut.  Emory,  except  the  latitude  of  Taos  by  Lieut 
Warner.  The  astronomical  observations  of  Lieut.  Emory, 
when  attached  to  Gen.  Kearney's  expedition  from  the  Rio 
del  Norte  to  California,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

SECTION  II. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  dense  forest  covered,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  There  are 
some  tracts  of  small  extent  among  the  valleys  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Alleghany,  which  are  destitute  of  timber  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Glades.  South  of  the  Ohio  a  larger 
tract  of  country  is  found,  known  by  the  designation  of 
Kentucky  Barrens,  which  term  means  only  •*  destitute  of 
trees,'*  But  it  is  towards  the  north-west,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  that  prairies  without  trees  begin  to 
afq^ear.  increasing  prc^ressively  as  you  advance  further 
west  The  same  process  continues  about  four  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  beyond  which  the  whole 
country  north  of  lat.  -1(F-41°  becomes  an  open  prairie, 
which,  excepting  a  few,  principally  cotton- wood  (Populus 
Angulosa.  Michaud).  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
is  altogether  destitute  of  trees.    These  are  the  vast  open 
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prairies  traversed  by  the  emigrants  to  Oregon ;  to  the  culti- 
yatiop  of  which  the  want  of  timber,  the  rigidity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  soil,  present  most 
serious  obstacles.  Towards  the  south  the  line  of  separa- 
tion— ^west  of  which  the  whole  country  becomes  also  a 
prairie  destitute  of  trees — may  not  be  traced  with  precision. 
Its  general  course  is  nearly  from  north  to  south,  probably 
between  the  97th  and  99th  degrees  of  longitude  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Along  that  line  lies  a  tract  of  country,  varying  in 
breadth  from  ten  to  thirty  miles,  and  extending  at  least 
from  lat.  32^  to  36°,  called  the  Falling  Timbers.  This  is 
an  elevated,  broken,  wooded  tract,  and  appears  to  be  an 
important  division  line  with  respect  to  topography  and 
soil.  The  whole  country  between  this  line  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  extending  west  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
as  far  south  perhaps  as  latitude  25^,  is  decidedly  most 
mferior,  both  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  soil  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, to  the  country  east  of  that  line ;  and  it  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  various  characteristics  unknown  eastwardly. 

I.  I  know  no  water-course  east  of  the  Mississippi,  nor 
indeed  in  any  part  of  the  country  drained  by  that  river, 
which  has  not  an  issue  to  the  ocean.  If  there  be  any 
exception,  which  is  very  improbable,  it  must  be:  west- 
wardly,  on  some  water-courses  south  of  the  river  Arkansas ; 
eastwardly,  in  some  of  the  ponds  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  or  Maine.  The  general  character  of  this  last 
region  is,  that  the  rivers  have  generally  their  source  in  a 
pond  or  lake ;  and,  if  any  internal  basin  is  to  be  found  in 
that  quarter,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  none  terminates  in  a 
salt  lake.  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  western  section  now  under  con- 
sideration, a  number  of  interior  basins  are  found,  the  water- 
courses of  which  have  no  issue  to  the  sea,  being  either  lost 
in  the  sands,  or  terminating  in  a  salt  lake.  The  most 
remarkable  and  best  known  of  these  are  the  Bolsom  of 
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Mapimi,  extending  from  longitude  102^  to  105^,  and  from 
about  latitude  27°  to  29°,  and  the  great  California  desert. 

Of  the  first  we  have  no  special  description,  save  only  of 
its  worthlessness,  and  that  it  is  infested  by  some  of  the 
wild  tribes,  Cumanches,  or  Apaches.  When  Lieutenant 
(since  General)  Pike  was  brought,  under  a  Mexican  escort, 
from  Chihahua  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  cross  that  basin,  but  took  a  circuitous  route, 
passing  south  of  it.  Nor  did  Colonel  Doniphan,  in  his  most 
extraordinary  march,  attempt  to  cross  either  that  basin  or 
the  more  northerly  desert  of  the  same  character,  which 
separates  the  Rio  Nueces  and  Corpus  Christi  westwanily 
from  Chihahua,  and  southwardly  from  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments on  both  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Several  other 
basins  of  a  similar  character  are  known  in  various  places, 
one  in  New  Mexico,  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the 
great  prairies  east  of  it.  Many  are  laid  down  on  the  maps, 
among  these  some  in  Sonora,  one  of  which,  north  of 
Guyames,  is  made  to  extend  north-easterly  to  latitude  929. 

The  great  interior  basin,  or  desert  of  California,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  believed  to  be  between  the  41st  and  42d  degrees 
of  latitude.  It  extends  southerly  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  and  probably  about  100  miles  farther  south 
along  both  shores  of  that  gulf.  Its  length,  from  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Colorado  to  the  most  northerly  bend  of 
the  Bear  River,  exceeds  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  Along  its 
northern  boundary,  in  about  lat.  42^^,  it  extends  from  long. 
112°  to  120.  According  to  the  Map  published  by  Colonel 
Fremont,  it  extends,  towards  the  west,  much  further 
north  than  the  limit  above  mentioned.  According  to  our 
present  information,  this  vast  sand  desert  appears  to  contain 
about  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

The  first  person  who,  within  my  knowledge,  gave  any 
correct  information  on  this  extensive  tract  of  country,  was 
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J.  S.  Smith,  one  of  the  first  and  mosf  energetic  pioneers  of 
the  West.  In  the  year  1826,  departing  from  Eutaw  Lake, 
he  reached  Ashley's  Lake  and  River  (called  Sevier's  in 
Fremont's  map),  which  he  ascended  to  its  source;  and 
thence  pursuing  his  southerly  course  near  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  he  struck  that  western  tributary  of  the  Rio  Colorado, 
known  by  the  name  of  Rio  Virgin,  but  which  he  called 
Adams's  River.  Descending  this  to  its  mouth,  he  crossed 
the  Colorado,  and  descended  along  its  left  bank  to  about 
lat  35^,  where,  whilst  recrossing  it,  ten  of  his  men  were 
killed  by  the  Muchaba  Indians.  Turning  thence  west- 
wardly,  he  entered  the  desert  in  abouC  long.  11 4^  and  in 
about  long.  118°  reached  the  western  source  of  a  river 
which,  passing  near  San  Bernardino  and  S.t.  Gabriel, 
empties  into  the  Pacific. 

The  ensuing  year,  he  travelled  along  the  Missions  of 
California  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Rio  Sacramento,  which 
he  calls  Buenoventura.  He  then  ascended  the  Joachim  River 
and  one  of  its  longest  western  tributaries,  which  he  calls 
Appelaminy.  From  its  most  north-westerly  source,  which 
he  places  between  lats.  38°  and  39°  and  between  120°  and 
121°  longitude,  he  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  he 
calls  Mt.  Joseph,  and  thence  steering  a  north-easterly  course 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  across  the  desert,  he  reached  the 
south- western  extremity  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and,  follow- 
ing its  southern  and  eastern  banks,  returned  by  the  usual 
route  to  the  upper  portion  of  Lewis's  River. 

J.  S.  Smith  was  no  writer.  We  have  nothing  from 
him  but  the  track  of  his  routes,  and  a  few  scattered  notes, 
incorporated  in  a  manuscript  Map  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  General  Ashley,  Charles  de  Ward 
draughtsman,  1831.  In  his  principal  note  he  describes  the 
"great  sandy  plain,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  following  words : 
"  This  plain  is  a  waste  of  sand ;  a  few  detached  mountains, 
some  of  which  rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  from 
these  flow  small  streams  that  are  soon  lost  in  the  sand.    A 
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solitary  antelope  or  black-tailed  deer  may  sometimes  be 
seen  A  few  wild  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  the 
most  miserable  objects  in  creation/'  J.  S.  Smith,  not  long 
after,  having  engaged  in  the  Santa  F6  trade,  was  killed  in 
June,  1831,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cimarron  River,  by  a  party 
of  Cumanches. 

But  the  great  explorer  of  the  California  Desert  is  Cap- 
tain (now  Colonel)  Fr6mont,  who,  having  all  the  scientific 
acquirements  which  Smith  wanted,  supplied  with  proper 
instruments,  and  acting  under  the  auspices  of  government, 
has,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  circumnavigated  the  desert, 
and  penetrated  in  various  ways  through  its  interior.  His 
Map,  already  published,  exhibits  with  precision  its  eastern 
and  western  boundaries.  This  would  be  the  proper  place 
to  insert  a  succinct  account  of  such  of  his  discoveries  as 
have  already  been  published.  But  it  has  been  deemed 
proper  to  reserve,  for  a  separate  article  of  this  volume,  the 
communications  expected  from  that  gentleman,  and  which 
will  embrace  an  account  of  all  his  explorations  made  sub- 
sequent to  his  former  publication.  In  the  meanwhile.  Major 
Thomas  Swords  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  substance 
of  the  information  he  collected  whilst  crossing  the  desert, 
on  the  return  of  General  Kearney  from  California.  He 
observes,  however,  that  the  hurried  march  precluded  the 
possibility  of  making  observations. 

On  the  route  pursued  by  the  party,  the  last  settlements 
in  California  are  on  Bear  Creek,  forty  miles  from  a  fork  of 
the  Rio  Sacramento,  and  near  Sutter's  settlement.  Thence, 
crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  ninety  two  miles  from 
Bear  Creek,  the  party  reached  a  stream  in  the  desert  with- 
out issue  to  the  ocean,  called  Truckey  or  Salmon-Trout 
River,  and  followed  its  northwardly  course  ninety  miles. 
Thence,  a  desert  forty-five  miles  in  length  was  crossed,  to 
the  place  where  St.  Mary's  River  is  lost  in  the  sand. 
They  ascended  that  river  northwardly  265  miles,  and  its 
north  fork  28  miles  farther ;  whence,  crossing  a  desert  of 
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BO  miles,  they  reached  the  sources  of  Goose  Creek,  which 
falls  into  Lewis's  River,  the  great  southern  branch  of  the 
Columbia.  The  distances  thence  were  about  140  miles  to 
Fort  Hall ;  then  eastwardly  180  miles  to  the  sources  of  the 
Grreat  Colorado,  and  70  miles  to  the  Gap  in  the  main 
lividing  ridge,  called  the  South  Pass.  Grass  of  luxuriant 
ajowth  was  found  in  many  places  on  the  banks  of  St. 
Ilfary's  Riiier,  and  also  along  some  streams,  or  rather  small 
spring  branches,  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  bordering 
the  river.  These  small  streams  are  lost  in  the  sand  before 
reaching  the  river.  And  wherever  grass  was  found,  it  was 
in  places  where  the  ground  appeared  to  have  been  covered 
by  the  rising  of  the  stream,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
m  the  mountains.  It  appears  therefore  that  irrigation  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  ground  adjacent 
to  the  river  fit  for  cultivation ;  but  that,  through  that  pro- 
cess, it  may  not  be  impossible  to  form  some  settlements 
ilong  the  course  of  the  river ;  which  would  greatly  facili- 
»te  the  intercourse  between  the  upper  waters  of  either  the 
•iver  Platte,  the  Missouri,  or  the  Columbia,  with  California. 
Some  other  observations  communicated  by  Major  Swords 
nrill  be  found  in  the  sequel. 

II-  Another  striking  characteristic  of  this  western  region 
8,  the  phenomenon  of  rivers  falling  into  deep  and  often 
impenetrable  ravines,  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  clifis 
several  hundred  feet  high.  These  ravines,  called  cannons, 
EU-e  very  numerous,  and  some  have  been  specially  described. 

Castenada,  in  his  account  of  Coronado's  expedition,  in 
[540-1542,  to  Cibola  and  New  Mexico,  mentions  one,  on 
m  upper  branch  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  into  which,  after 
lescending  with  great  danger  several  hundred  feet  along 
ilmost  perpendicular  cliffs,  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to 
Penetrate.  • 

Mr.  Gregg's  graphic  and  instructive  work  is  the  only 
>ne  which  gives  full  and  satisfactory  information  of  the 
character  of  the  prairies,  between  the  western  boundary  of 
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the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico.  It 
is  also  the  best  account  of  New  Mexico  itself,  and  his  Map 
is  likewise  the  most  correct  as  yet  published.  He  has 
described  one  of  these  cannons,  which  occurs  on  a  branch 
of  the  south  fork  of  the  Canadian  River.  The  course  of 
this  fork  or  branch,  ascending  it  from  its  mouth,  is  east  and 
west;  but,  in  about  longitude  104°,  its  course,  still  ascend- 
ing it,  is  from  south  to  north ;  and  it  is  ther^  called  Rio 
Colorado ;  a  name  which  has  caused  some  confusion,  inas- 
much as  this  river  was  at  first  mistaken  for  the  Red  River  ' 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  in  long.  104°  20',  lat.  36°  SC  to 
36°  20',  that  this  cannon  is  laid  down  in  Mr.  Gregg's  Map. 
The  river  sinks  there  into  an  impenetrable  ravine  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and,  as  estimated  but  not  ascertained,  1500  feet 
deep.  Whatever  this  depth  may  be,  the  cannon  is  impassa- 
ble ;  and  the  roads,  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  Santa 
F6,  accordingly  cross  the  river  either  above  or  below  it. 

Lieut.  Emory,  U.  S.  Topog.  Eng.  (now  Lieut.  CoL), 
has  also  informed  me  that,  near  the  parallel  of  31°  30^  the 
Rio  del  Norte  cuts  through  the  mountains  in  a  deep  and 
impassable  cannon.  There  are  others  equally  deep  and 
impenetrable  in  some  elevated  arid  plains.  Finally,  ravines 
of  the  same  character,  but  less  deep,  and  which  are  accessi- 
ble, are  found  throughout  the  great  prairies,  and  especially 
in  those  traversed  and  described  by  Mr.  Gregg. 

III.  Arid  elevated  level  plains  occur,  either  destitute  of 
water,  or  where  the  water-courses  are  imbedded  even  to 
the  depth  of  1500  feet.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Llano 
Estocado,  the  Staked  Plain,  so  called  because  at  a  former 
period  a  road  had  been  traced  through  it,  as  the  shortest 
route  from  Santa  F6  to  Texas.  And  in  order  to  guide  the 
travellers,  so  that  they  should  pass  by  the  few  insulated 
spots  where  water  could  be  had,  stakes  were  planted  from 
distance  to  distance.  The  western  boundary  of  this  table- 
land extends  from  lat.  35°,  long.  104°,  in  a  line  near  and 
parallel  to  the  Rio  Pecos,  to  lat.  32°  long.  102°,  where  it 
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terminates  in  a  point.  Its  northern  boundary  from  the  first 
above  mentioned  point,  extends  eastwardly  in  a  course 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  main  Canadian  River,  to  lat. 
35 J°,  long.  102J°.  Its  western  boundary  is  irregular,  and 
is  penetrated  by  the  sources  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Red  River  of  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  by  those  of  some  of 
the  Texian  Rivers ;  all  of  which  are  sunk  at  the  prodigious 
depth  above  stated.  Its  contents  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
Gregg  at  thirty  thousand  square  miles. 

It  was  in  that  inhospitable  desert,  that  the  Texian  expe- 
dition against  New  Mexico  became  entangled,  and  suffered 
incredible  hardships  from  the  want  of  water  and  of  means 
of  subsistence. 

There  are  several  tracts  of  a  similar  character  in  vari- 
ous other  places.  Mr.  Soublette  found  no  water  courses, 
when  traversing,  in  the  year  1829,  the  country  from  St. 
Vrain's  Fort,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  River  Platte,  lat. 
40°,  long.  105°,  to  the  River  Arkansa,  in  lat.  38°,  long.  103°. 
At  no  great  distance,  and  south  of  the  last  mentioned  river, 
the  country  on  the  Cimarron,  lying  between  longitude  101° 
to  104°,  and  called  "  the  Three  Springs  tract,"  is  also  gene- 
rally destitute  of  water. 

Farther  south,  I  must  refer  for  a  description  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Cross  Timbers  and  New  Mexi- 
co, to  Major  Long's  Account  and  to  Mr.  Gregg's  Prairies. 
The  water-courses,  generally  branches  of  the  Canadian 
River,  are  impregnated  with  salt  and  hardly  drinkable ;  and 
the  country  is  described  as  being  in  every  respect  most 
uninviting  and  unfit  for  cultivation. 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  preceding  observations  that, 
north  of  about  latitude  30°,  between  the  99th  degree  of 
west  longitude  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  the 
country  drained  by  the  Great  Rio  Colorado  of  the  West  is 
the  only  considerable  tract  which  remains  unoccupied  by 
any  but  Indian  tribes.  This  is  very  extensive,  containing 
probably  240,000  square  miles.     But  the  interior  is  almost 
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altogether  unknown  to  us.  It  is  represented  as  being  very 
mountainous ;  the  buffalo  range  is  said  not  to  extend  south 
of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  the  reports  respecting 
the  proportion  of  land  fit  for  cultivation  are  unfavorable. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  Rio  Gila,  near  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  that  vast  district,  is  the  only  portion  of 
which  we  have  a  correct  description ;  and  this  extends  not 
much  farther  than  a  delineation  of  the  course  of  that  river. 
It  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  late  expedition  of  General 
Kearney  from  New  Mexico  to  California. 

I  applied  to  the  General  for  some  information  on  the 
subject.  He  took  a  very  courteous  notice  of  my  applica^ 
tion,  and  referred  this  part  of  my  inquiries  to  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Emory,  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineer  attached 
to  the  .expedition.  This  distinguished  officer  has  favored 
me  with  most  interesting  communications,  the  substance  of 
which  will  now  be  stated.  He  has,  however,  requested 
me  to  observe,  that  the  expedition  was  purely  military,  that 
his  official  duties  were  in  reference  to  that  object,  and  that, 
traversing  the  country  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,, 
the  information  he  was  able  to  collect  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  astronomical  observations,  meagre  and  super- 
ficial. 

The  site  of  the  last  camp  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  where 
Lieut.  Emory  made  astronomical  observations,  was 
on  the  14th  October,  1846,  in  latitude  33^  20',  longitude 
107^  13^  After  this  the  party  continued  their  march 
southerly,  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  they 
left  on  the  15th,  in  estimated  latitude  33°  10^  and  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  Deadman's  Journey.  Thence  they 
marched  westward,  and  on  the  18th  reached  the  place 
called  "  The  Copper  Mines,"  situated  not  far  from  the 
dividing  ridge,  here  called  Sierra  Membres.  The  baro- 
meters indicated,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  where 
they  crossed  it,  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     This  mountain  is  said  to  terminate  abruptly  near 
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latitude  32^.  Colonel  Cook,  who  shortly  after  brought 
another  battalion  to  California,  left  the  Rio  del  Norte  in 
that  latitude,  a  short  distance  above  El  Paso,  and  travelling 
westwardly,  neiirly  along  that  parallel,  brought  his  troops 
and  wagons  to  the  Rio  Colorado  without  any  difficulty. 
I  presume  that  his  course  was  south  of  and  very  near  the 
mountains  or  ridge,  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Gila 
firom  the  rivers  which  fall  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

From  "the  Copper  Mines,"  General  Kearney's  party 
proceeded  westwardly,  and  reached  the  main  branch  of  the 
Rio  Gila  on  the  20th.  From  this  spot  astronomical  obser- 
vations were  made  daily,  whenever  the  weather  permitted. 
The  party  following  the  course  of  this  river  reached  its 
mouth  on  the  22d  of  November.  An  observation  was 
made  on  a  spot  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  it,  lat. 
32<>  42^  long.  114°  37^  Thence  descending  the  Colorado 
along  its  left  bank  about  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila,  and  crossing  it  in  that  place,  they  descended  on  its  right 
bank  about  thirty  miles  farther.  There  they  turned  off  west- 
wardly, and  crossed  the  dpsert.  With  these  data,  Lieut. 
Emory  thinks  that  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  may  be  placed 
on  the  parallel  of  31°  51',  which  is  the  latitude  given  it  by 
Lieut.  Hardy  of  the  British  Royal  Navy.  From  the  Rio 
Colorado  to  San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific,  the  observations 
were  continued.  The  latitude  of  this  place  is  32°  45^  and 
its  longitude  117°  11^  as  determined  by  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  Captain  in  the  British  Royal  Navy. 

No  astronomical  observations  are  known  to  have  ever 
before  been  made  along  that  line,  except  that  of  Lieut. 
Hardy,  and  those  of  Dr.  Coulter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila, 
which  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  observations  were  made  with  a  lOj  inch  sextant 
of  the  celebrated  Gambey  of  Paris.  In  most  cases,  the 
determination  of  the  places  in  latitude  is  the  mean  of  the 
results  obtained  by  many  observations,  on  north  and  south 
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stars  of  nearly  equal  altitudes,  by  which  the  errors  of 
eccentricity,  etc.,  in  the  instrument  were  avoided. 

The  longitudes  are  derived  from  a  combination  of  the 
results  derived  from  the  chronometers,  and*  those  obtained 
by  measurement  of  distances  between  the  moon  and  stars 
nearly  equidistant  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  chronometers  used  were  two  very  good  box  chro- 
nometers by  Parkinson  and  Frodsham  (Nos.  783  and  2075). 
The  observations  themselves,  including  those  between 
Santa  Fe  and  Fort  Leavenworth  (our  point  of  departure), 
in  number  2500  or  3000,  were  all  computed  in  the  field, 
and  are  now  undergoing  verification  by  Professor  Hubbard, 
a  very  accurate  young  computer  attached  to  the  Observa- 
tory at  Washington. 

The  Sierra  Membres  falls  towards  the  Rio  Gila  by  a 
very  gentle  descent.  Thence  no  tributary  of  the  Gila,  save 
a  very  small  one,  was  crossed  before  the  party  struck  the 
main  branch  of  that  river.  From  that  point  its  apparent 
course,  ascending  it,  is  north-east ;  and  all  the  tributaries  of 
that  river,  which  were  subsequently  crossed,  came  appa- 
rently from  the  same  quarter.  The  most  and  only  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  Rio  Salinas,  which  falls  into  the  Gila  in 
long,  about  112°  10^  a  little  north-west  of  the  observation 
taken  on  the  12th  of  November.  According  to  the  Indian 
accounts,  its  sources  would  appear  to  be  in  the  Sierra 
Membres,  at  a  considerable  distance  north-east  from  its 
mouth. 

Most  of  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Gila,  which  come 
from  the  north,  are  at  their  mouth  insignificant  in  size ;  and 
some  may  be  stepped  across.  But  Lieut.  Emory  adds  that, 
in  this  whole  region,  no  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn 
of  the  size  of  a  river,  throughout  its  course,  from  that  at 
any  one  point.  It  may  be  large  near  its  source,  and,  after 
traversing  deserts  of  sand,  through  arid  districts  unwatered 
by  rains,  become  very  small,  and  even  disappear  altogether. 
Except  the  Salinas,  of  which  oral  accounts  were  obtained. 
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nothing  can  be  inferred  of  the  magnitude  of  these  tributa- 
ries, from  tJ^eir  appearance  at  the  junction.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  observation  made  on  the  24th  of  October,  longitude 
109°  22^  the  mountains  were  so  precipitous  and  bold,  that 
no  conjecture  could  be  formed  concerning  the  course  of  the 
tributaries  that  fell  near  that  quarter  into  the  Gila.  It  is 
believed  that  none  but  very  insignificant  streams  fall  into 
the  river  from  the  south. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  positively  of  the  soil  and 
products  of  Upper  California.  Bounded  eastwardly  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  land  which  may  be  cultivated  is  the 
belt  lying  between  that  chain  and  the  sea-shore.  Its 
breadth  in  lat.  40°  is  about  120  miles.  In  latitude  32°-33° 
it  does  not  exceed  a  few  miles.  From  the  32d  to  the  42d 
degrees  of  latitude  the  country,  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
or  Califomian  chain,  may  be  computed  at  about  80,000 
square  miles. 

All  the  preceding  observations  are  purely  topographical ; 
but  the  great  and  marked  characteristics  which  distinguish 
that  half  of  the  continent  lying  west  of  a  nearly  meridian 
line  (long.  97°  to  99°)  about  400  miles  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, not  omitting  the  volcanic  character  of  the  region 
near  the  sources  of  the  Great  Colorado  and  of  Lewis's 
Itiver,  seem  to  indicate  a  difference  between  the  geological 
systems  of  the  eastern  and  western  divisions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  eastern 
division,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
within  that  limit,  is,  both  as  regards  the  proportionate 
extent  of  land  fit  for  cultivation  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  territory  of  the  same 
extent  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
western  division  is,  in  both  respects,  one  of  the  most 
worthless  tracts  of  country  of  the  same  extent,  to  be  found 
any  where  within  the  same  latitudes. 
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BECTION   HI. 
INDIAN    MEANS  OF   SUBSISTENCE. 

Tho  cliinuto  and  the  topographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  wo  have  attempted  to  give  a  sketch,  together 
with  tho  variouH  species  of  animals  and  of  vegetable  natu- 
ral products,  are  tho  necessary  primary  cause  of  the  differ- 
ont  nionuH  of  subnistence  of  the  Indian  nations.  But  the 
tlr«t  gonornl  division  is  that  of  the  nations  whose  food  con- 
Miitod  oxolusivcly  of  natural  products,  and  of  those  where 
,igrioulturo  hatl  jwuctrated.  The  agricultural  nations  con- 
niiitfHl  of  two  distinct  clnsses:  those  which  derived  their 
menu;!  of  sukHislonco  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  from 
oullivation :  and  those  which  had  only  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive partial  agriculture. 

Xorth  of  the  ti\>pios,  the  only  tract  of  country'belonging 
to  the  (it^st  class  is  that  which  includes  New  Mexico  and  a 
|H\rtion  of  the  basin  of  t!\e  great  Colorado  of  the  West 
This  phenonunu>n  deserves  sjx^cial  notice,  and  will  be 
ti>iN^ttsi  at  la^>^^  by  itselt\ 

AgvivMihmv  had  ivutially  extended  on  the  rivers  that 
em)[My  ;hen>soKvs  into  the  C^ulf  of  Calitornia,  from  the 
ihM  thorn  KMuulary  of  tlw^  ^^mi-civilir.ed  nations  of  Mexico 
u%  1^5li,•^l^nn.  and  thonc*^  to  ;l>e  ridge  which  divides  those 
nwi^  tiv^i^i  the  Ui^>l^i!a-  With  this  excopuoa,  and  that 
Ahv^U  st^teni  of  the  Ivai^in  of  tl>e  Colorado  of  ihe  West, 
thcix^  xx.^s  no  ouhix;ii:;on  wo^i  of  the  Stony  Mountains, 

The  l.mits  *M  a  n>o:Y  or  )e:5s  e\:er.>^ivo  npiculiure  vreie 
ijiNierAJlv  And  with  tew  ev^eptiorj:^  as  nvlk^x^-s: 

lv*>;xxA,\iA.  the  Kcnneiw.  o;  r»;  nx-^st  :he  Penobscoi 

Noril.Axr.roN.  ;he  Riwr  S:    l^txTeT>oe  X7)d  :he  p^eal 

1  #ft v*-^     )^u ;  :  hr  4  :\\:  jkms  n* ;  Mr.>  ir*  :aor.>e  in^^x&ijo^i  cxiended 

he  o«;;.\;»;!Oi;  l)o;';^4  of  ;lw»^ ,    ^»i>;i  there  ^.a^  iioiie  in  a 
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portion  of  the  country,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  occupied 
by  Algonquin  tribes. 

Westwardly,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  countries 
respectively  east  or  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

East  of  the  Mississippi,  within  the  eastern  and  northern 
limits  above  stated,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
portion  of  Wisconsin,  all  the  Indian  nations  were  more  or 
less  agriculturists.  Among  these,  the  southern  Indians,  the 
Iroquois  tribes,  and  some  portion  at  least  of  those  of  New 
England  held  the  first  rank.  It  seems  probable  that,  inas- 
much as  game  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
Chocta  country,  that  nation  must  have  depended  on  culti- 
Tation  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other.  But,  for  their 
food,  all  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi,  principally 
towards  the  north,  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  the  chase ; 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  having  been  still  in  what  has 
been  called  the  hunter  state. 

Their  game  consisted  principally  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  deer,  stag,  and  elk  family.  To  these  must  be  added, 
as  subsidiary,  bears,  beaver,  several  smaller  animals,  and 
occasionally  buffaloes,  which  had  migrated  from  the  western 
prairies  to  the  forest-land  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Along 
the  sea-shore  and  on  some  rivers,  also  in  the  interior  on 
the  lakes,  and  in  some  straits,  fish  must  be  added  to  their 
animal  food,  and  had  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  in- 
crease the  population.  Their  native  uncultivated  vege- 
table food  was  very  limited,  consisting  of  berries,  perhaps 
some  roots,  nuts,  and  occasionally  acorns. 

I  have  on  other  occasions  shown,  and  I  must  repeat 
that,  whenever  a  partial  agriculture  Was  not  sufficient  to 
feed  the  whole  population,  this  could  thereby  be  increased 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  general  result  is  that,  if  the 
agriculture  is  sufficient  to  feed  only  one-half,  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  etc.,  of  the  whole  population,  the  original 
population  can  only  respectively  be  doubled,  trebled,  qua- 
drupled, etc.,  by  that  partial  agriculture.     Thus,  if  a  given 
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tract  of  country  afforded  annually,  without  the  aid  of  cul- 
tivation, no  more  game  and  other  natural  products  than 
was  necessary  to  feed  5000  souls ;  and  if  a  partial  agricul- 
ture was  introduced,  sufficient  only  to  feed  one-half  of  the 
whole  population,  this  could  never  increase  beyond  10,000 
souls.  For  if  the  number  had  amounted  to  11,000,  since 
the  agricultural  labor  could  only  feed  5,500,  admitting  thkt 
the  natural  products  still  supported  5,000,  500  must  have 
been  left  without  food,  and  the  population  soon  be  reduced 
again  to  10,000.  It  is  therefore  a  demonstrated  fact,  that 
it  is  only  when  agriculture  aflbrds  an  annual  supply  of  food 
at  least  sufficient  for  affording  means  of  subsistence  to  the  ' 
whole  population,  that  this  may  increase  indefinitely,  till 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  food  which  agriculture  can 
produce  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  has  been  attained. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  there  was  little  or  no  agriculture 
north  of  the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  or  west  of  longitude 
97°  west  of  Greenwich.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  greatest 
cultivators  in  that  quarter,  were  an  Algonquin  tribe  which 
had  but  lately  moved  beyond  the  Mississipf)i.  Next  to  these 
the  Osages  and  other  Southern  Sioux  were  the  principal  cul- 
tivating tribes.  It  was  said  of  the  Pawhees  that  they  raised 
no  more  maize  than  was  necessary  to  whiten  their  broth. 

Some  stationary  agricultural  villages  were  found* much 
farther  north,  in  latitude  46°  and  47°,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  to  wit :  the  Ricaras,  who  are  a  branch  of  the 
Pawnees,  and  the  Mandans  and  stationary  Minetares,  who 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  Upsarokas.  Most  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Red  River,  of  the  Mississippi,  or  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try drained  by  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Nueces,  excepting 
those  along  the  sea  shore,  had  a  partial  agriculture.  Yet  it 
appears  that  the  Cuinanches,  a  most  wild  tribe,  are  still  in 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  country  towards  the  sources  of 
those  rivers. 

There  is  a  general  characteristic,  which  applies  without 
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Gt  single  exception  to  all  the  American  nations  north  of  the 
tropics,  where  there  was  any  agriculture  whatever.  Whe- 
ther on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  or  in  the 
basin  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  in  New  Mexico,  or 
whether  east  or  west  of  the  Mississippi,  cultivation  was 
uniformly  confined  to  the  same  plants,  viz. :  maize,  beans 
(frijoles),  and  pumpkins  ;  all  of  which  were  also  cultivated 
in  Mexico.  As  the  maize,  at  least,  was  certainly  a  native 
of  the  country  between  the  tropics,  it  follows  tiiat  all  the 
igriculture  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  originated 
in  the  south,  and  was  thence  transferred  northwardly.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  imported  directly  into  ' 
New  Mexico  and  the  countries  west  of  it.  Whether  it 
wras  introduced  in  the  same  manner  into  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  or  lying  on  its  western  tributaries,  or 
whether  it  was  transferred  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  is  a  debateable  and  perhaps  insoluble 
question.    ' 

Another  general  fact  finds  also  its  place  here.  Not  a 
jingle  one  of  the  cereales  of  the  other  hemisphere,  whether 
Asiatic,  European,  or  African,  was  a  native  of  America. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  the  maize,  the  xonly  cultivated  cereale  of 
America,  and  the  great  basis  of  its  agriculture,  belongs 
exclusively  to  this  continent,  and  was  not,  before  its  disco- 
very, known  in  the  other  hemisphere.  Whence  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  American  agriculture  had  its  origin  in 
America. 

The  plant  vulgarly  called  wild  rice  or  wild  oats 
[Zizania  aquatica,  Linn.)  may  also  be  considered  as  an 
American  cereale.  It  is  an  aquatic  plant  not  cultivated ; 
md  the  special  northern  district,  where  it  grows  of  sufficient 
jize  to  be  used  as  food,  is  of  very  limited  extent. 

The  agricultural  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
hose  belonging  to  the  southern  branch  of  the  Sioux  family, 
ind  the  Pawnees  who  bordered  on  what  is  called  the  Buf- 
alo  Range,  were  also  buffalo  hunters,  and  derived  perhaps 
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the  greater  part  of  their  food  from  that  source.  The  vast 
prames,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Stony  Mountains, 
are  the  native  country  of  the  buffaloes ;  whose  innumerable 
herds,  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  traverse  the 
plains  from  near  the  50th  to  the  3 Ist  degree  of  latitude. 
Into  that  valley  they  cannot  penetrate,  being  always  arrested 
by  high  mountains.  The  extent  of  their  range  thus  assists 
in  determining  the  topographical  character  of  the  country. 
The  Rio  Colorado  of  the  West  has  its  source  in  about  48^ 
lat. ;  and  the  buffaloes  have  there  entered  and  descended  it 
some  distance  ;  but  their  range  down  the  river  is  said  not 
to  extend  farther  south  than  about  lat.  40°. 

The  Northern  Sioux,  and  all  the  other  Nomade  tribes  of 
the  prairies,  or  bordering  thereon,  live  exclusively  on  their 
flesh ;  whilst  the  skins  supply  them  with  clothing,  dwellings, 
and  almost  all  their  wants. 

Colonies  of  the  buffaloes  had  traversed  the  Mississippi, 
and  were  at  one  time  abundant  in  the  forest  country  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Tennessee  River,  south  of  which  I  do  not 
believe  they  were  ever  seen.     The  name  of  Buffalo  Creek, 
between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  proves  that  they  had  spread 
thus  far  eastwardly,  when  that  country  was  first  visitei 
by  the  Anglo-Americans.     In  my  time  (1784—1785)  they" 
were  abundant  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ohio,  betWeett. 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Kenahwa.     I  have  during  eight 
months  lived  principally  on  their  flesh.     The  American. 
settlements  have  of  course  destroyed  them ;  and  not  one  is 
now  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi.     They  had  also  at  a  former 
period  penetrated  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.     But  I 
had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  were  to  be  seen 
only  on  the  head- waters  of  the   Roanoke  and  Cape  Fear 
Rivers.     It  appears  by  the  publication  of  the  Westover 
Papers,  that  as  late  as  the  year  1728,  they  were  found  by 
Col.  Bird  on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  also  farther  north,  in  what,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  now 
called  Southampton  County,  in  about  lat.  37°  and  long.  77°. 
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B  frequent  name  of  Buffalo  Creek  indicates  their  former 
ge.  Col.  Bird  states  that  they  were  not  seen  (I  presume 
3ast  Virginia)  north  of  lat.  40°.  The  gap  through  which 
Y  passed  to  the  Atlantic  rivers  is*  undoubtedly  that  of 
derate  elevation  and  gentle  ascent,  which  divides  a  north- 
tern  source  of  the  Roanoke  from  the  Great  Kenahwa, 
ed  there  New  River ;  and  through  which  the  state  of 
ginia  is  now  attempting  to  open  a  communication  from 
Qes's  River  to  the  Ohio. 

North  of  lat.  bOP  the  Indians  are  in  the  hunter  state, 

iving,  however,  a  great  portion  of  their  subsistence  from 

fish  afforded  by  the  numerous  lakes  found  in  that  quar- 

In  the  farthest  north,  the  Esquimaux  may  be  said  to 

)  almost  exclusively  on  the  products  of  the  sea. 

West  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  it  will  be  seen  by  Mr. 

le's  account,  corroborated  by  all  those  who  have  visited 

jgon,  that  the  principal  food  of  the  Indians  consists  of 

ts  and  salmon.     It  is  also  in  that  region,  on  the  Rio 

jramento,  between  latitudes  39°  and  41°,  that,  for  the 

t  time  in  America,  a  tribe  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Dana, 

distinguished  naturalist  of  the  Exploring  Expedition, 

ling  almost  exclusively  on  acorns,  with  which  a  species 

lot  unpalatable  bread  is  made. 

Famine,  principally  among  the  most  northern  tribes,  often 
npels  the  Indians  to  resort  to  certain  species  of  nutritious 
5s,  and  even  to  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees.  Major 
ids  informs  me,  that  the  Indians  who  live  on  the  Salmon- 
)ut  River,  within  but  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
ifornia  desert,  partly  subsist  on  a  species  of  grasshoppers 
ocusts,  which,  when  dried  and  pounded,  are  mixed  with 
ss  seeds,  ground  into  flour,  and  when  baked  into  a  cake 
ke  a  very  palatable  food.  These  insects  are  seen  in 
nense  numbers  even  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  :  they  are 
ch  larger  than  our  common  grasshoppers,  and  have  very 
dl  or  no  wings. 
It  rrtay  be  said,  generally,  that  agriculture  prevailed 
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more  or  less,  limited  only  by  climate,  in  all  the  forest  couo 
try  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  disappeared  in  the  prairie 
destitute  of  timber. 

That,  with  the  exceptions  which  have  been  stated,  than 
was  no  cultivation  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains ;  non 
whatever  along  the  Pacific,  from  the  utmost  north  to  tb 
southern  extremity  of  California. 

And  that  we  may  recognise  three  great  divisionSp  il 
reference  to  the  natural  means  of  subsistence  (other  thai 
fish)  of  our  Indians :  the  Deer-himters  of  the  forest ;  tb 
Buffalo-hunters  of  the  prairies ;  and  the  Root-diggers  of  th 
west. 

The  Europeans  have  introduced  various  species  of  vegi 
table  food  and  of  domesticated  animals  among  the  agrioul 
tural  Indians.  But  there  is  an  European  quadruped  whiol 
has  become  an  important  article  of  food  among  the  wil 
and  non-cultivating  tribes. 

The  horse  is  not  a  native  of  America.  A  great  nuaibfl 
were  thrown  on  shore  by  the  Spaniards  in  various  plaoM 
and  principally  into  Texas.  Left  to  themselves,  they  haT 
multiplied  to  a  prodigious  degree.  The  Indians  soon  appn 
ciated  their  value  :  to  possess  them  became  an  importaa 
object ;  and  they  are  now  disseminated  throughout  the  OOI 
tinent,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pabifi 
Ocean.  The  wealth  of  the  chiefs  is  estimated  by  the  nua 
ber  they  own.  In  a  small  district  of  Oregon,  called  MoUi 
in  which  the  native  population  is  almost  extinct,  a  siof^ 
chief  is  said  to  possess  five  hundred. 

But  it  is  not  solely  for  his  ordinary  services  that  tb 
horse  is  wanted  ;  it  has  in  some  quarters  become  a  itioi 
extensive  article  of  food.  It  was  the  most  abundant  ao 
cheapest  that  could  be  procured  in  Oregon.  The  fin 
American  traders  in  that  country  lived  almost  exclusive! 
on  it  in  the  interior ;  and  it  was  called  the  Columbia  bee 
Several  of  the  wild  tribes,  between  the  Mississippi  and  N« 
Mexico,  and  in  other  places,  who  live  on  plunder,  deyoD 
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many  of  the  horses  and  mules  which  they  steal  from  the 
travelling  parties. 

The  Indians  were  almost  universally  clothed  with  the 
skins  or  furs  of  animals.  But.  cotton,  though  the  natural 
product  of  the  country  between  the  tropics,  wras  found  no- 
where in  general  use  but  among  agricultural  nations. 

A  complete  natural  history  of  cotton  is  still  a  desideratum. 
There  are  many  varieties ;   but  we  know  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  in  fact  but 
two  distinct  species,  that  with  the  black  seed,  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  staple,  and  that  with  the  green  seed,  which 
adheres  to  it.     The  first,  between  the  tropics  a  perennial 
shrub,  is  a  native  American  species,  and  is  believed  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  America.     The  green  seed  is  undoubt- 
edly of  Asiatic  origin,  was  at  an  early  date  imported  into 
the  United  States,  either  from  India  or  the  Levant,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Virginia  cotton,  was  cultivated  in  small 
quantities  for  family  use.     The  difficult  and  costly  hand- 
labor  necessary  for  separating  the  seed  without  injuring 
the  staple,  prevented  an  extensive  cultivation.     Its  rapid 
and  prodigious  increase,  after  the  obstacle  had  been  removed 
by  the  machinery  first  invented  by  Whitney,  is  well  known. 
If  this  discovery  has  been  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to 
the  United  States,  it  has,  on  the  crther  hand,  prolonged 
slavery  indefinitely. 


n.  ANCIENT  SEMI-CIVILIZATION  OF  NEW  MEX- 
ICO,  RIO  GILA,  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  boundary  of  the  Mexican  semi-civilization  does 
not  appear  to  have  extended  much  farther  north  than  the 
river  Panuco  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  river  Santiago  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  unsubdued  Indians  in  this  last 
quarter,  generally  called  Chichimeques  by  the  conquerors. 
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did  to  a  certain  extent  cultivate  the  soil.  Nuno  de  Guz- 
man had  established  a  colony  at  Culiacan,  two  hundred 
computed  leagues  north  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  as  early  as 
the  year  1530.  It  appears,  certain,  by  contemporary  ac- 
counts, that  some  of  the  native  tribes  raised  maize,  beans, 
and  pumpkins,  as  far  as  Culiacan,  and  northwardly  a  great 
distance  beyond  it.  In  other  respects  they  exhibited  no 
signs  of  civilization.  It  was  much  farther  north,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  lat.  31°  to  38°,  and 
in  a  portion  at  least  of  the  country  drained  by  the  great 
Rio  Colorado  of -the  West,  that  Indians  were  found  who, 
though  seven  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Mexicans,  and 
separated  by  wild  tribes,  had  attained  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, inferior  indeed  in  most  respects  to  that  of  Mexico  and 
Guatimala,  but  very  superior  to  that  of  any  other  native 
tribe  of  North  America.  This  singular  phenomenon  de- 
serves particular  attention. 

The  only  accounts  of  an  early  expedition  of  the  Span- 
iards to  that  region,  which  had  till  lately  been  published, 
consisted  (besides  some  very  imperfect  fragments  in  Vene- 
gas*s  History  of  California,  and  the  relation  evidently  fabu- 
lous in  part,  of  the  Franciscan  Monk  Marcos  de  Niza) 
of  some  short  letters  from  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  to  the 
Emperor,  of  someo  thers  from  Vasquez  Coronado,  who  com- 
manded the  expedition  by  land,  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
voyage  of  Fernando  Alarcon  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  ;  all  which  were  inserted  in  the  collection  of 
Ramusio. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ternaux  Compans,  for  a  volu- 
minous collection  of  original  voyages  to  and  relations 
concerning  America,  many  never  before  published,  and 
others  long  since  out  of  print,  never  translated,  and  forgotten. 
One  of  tlie  most  interesting  is,  the  relation  of  the  voyage 
to  Civola,  in  1540-1542,  by  Coronado,  written  twenty 
years  after,  by  Pedro  de  Castancda  de  Nagera,  one  of  the 
parties  who  accomi)anied  Coronado.     This  had  never  been 
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published;  and  Mr.  Ternaux  Compans  has,  in  the  same 
volume,  inserted  an  appendix  containing  all  the  relations 
and  notices  above  mentioned,  and  another  short  relation  of 
the  voyage  by  a  Capt.  Juan  Taramillo,  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  expedition. 

Another  volume  of  the  cdlection  consists  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  voyage  to  Florida,  and  thence  across  the  con- 
tinent, written  by  D'Alvar  Nunez  Cabe§a  de  Vaca,  subse- 
quently founder  and  governor  of  the  Spanish  colony  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  accounts  he  gave  of  the  infor- 
mation he  had  collected  gave  rise  to  Coronado's  expedition. 
The  following  abridged  account  is  extracted  from  those  va- 
rious sources. 

Nuno  de  Guzman,  a  personal  enemy  of  Cortez,  had  been 
for  a  short  time  President  of  New  Spain,  and  was  after- 
wards Governor  of  New  Galicia,  including  Culiacan.  In 
the  year  1530,  he  had  in  his  sei-vice  an  Indian,  native  of 
Tejos  (probably  Texas),  son  of  an  Indian  trader,  who 
related,  that  his  father  used  to  trade  northwardly  to  a 
country  whence  he  brought  gold  and  silver.  He  said  also, 
that  he  had  accompanied  his  father,  and  had  seen  towns  as 
laige  as  Mexico.  There  were  seven  of  these,  and  to  reach 
them  it  was  necessary  to  travel  forty  days  through  a  desert 
country. 

Guzman,  confiding  in  these  accounts,  collected  a  large 
array,  with  w^hich  he  proceeded  to  Culiacan.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  journey  and  other  incidents  prevented  his  in- 
tended expedition.  The  return  of  Cortez  induced  him  to 
remain  in  Culiacan,  which  he  colonized.  Some  years  after, 
he  was  arrested  and  deprived  of  his  Government.  The 
Tejo  Indian  had  died ;  and  the  story  of  the  seven  towns 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  when  an  unexpected  incident 
again  turned  the  public  attention  to  that  subject. 

Pamphilo  Narvaez,  the  unfortunate  competitor  of  Cor- 
tez, had  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  Cuba, 
who  had  superseded  Cortee,  and  appointed  Narvaez  in  his 
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place.  The  extraordinary  successes  of  Cortez  alone  justi- 
fied the  irregularity  of  his  conduct.  And  Narvaez,  who 
had,  as  usual,  undertaken  his  Mexican  expedition  at  his  own 
expense,  applied  to  the  Spanish  government  for  an  indem- 
nity. He  obtained,  in  the  year  1527,  the  government  of 
Florida,  that  is  to  say,  the  permission  to  conquer  it,  at  his 
expense. 

He  sailed  that  year  from  St.  Lucar,  for  San  Domingo ; 
and,  having  wintered  there,  he  departed  with  four  hundred 
men  and  eighty  horses,  in  five  vessels,  and  landed  in  Florida 
on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1528.  On  the  first  of  May,  he  ordered 
his  vessels  to  follow  the  coast,  till  they  found  a  harbor, 
and  there  to  wait  for  him,  whilst  he  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior with  three  hundred  men. 

Proceeding  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  he 
jjrrived  at  Apalache,  where  he  remained  twenty-five  days, 
and,  proceeding  still  westwardly,  he  reached,  in  nine  days, 
a  place  called  Haute.  Throughout  that  journey,  the  coun- 
try which  he  traversed  was  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  cul- 
tivated the  soil  and  raised  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins. 
Some  were  friendly,  but  most  of  them  hostile,  or  rendered 
such  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  them.  By 
this  time  the  men  were  exhausted  and  dispirited ;  no  gold 
had  been  found,  and  Narvaez  tried  to  return  to  his  flotilla. 
He  was  near  the  sea-shore,  which  he  reached  on  the  4th  of 
August,  and  tried,  in  vain,  to  find  his  vessels.  These  must 
have  been  east  of  the  place  where  he  was,  which  is  called 
Ochete,  near  Anhayca  of  Palache,  in  the  Portuguese  rela- 
tion of  the  expedition  of  Fernando  de  Soto.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  officer  who  commanded  these  vessels  made 
any  exertion  to  find  the  land  party ;  and  he  soon  returned 
to  Havana,  abandoning  Narvaez  and  his  companions  to 
their  fate. 

These  concluded  to  build  some  barks,  and  to  try,  steer- 
ing westwardly  along  the  coast,  to  reach  Panuco.  They 
converted  their  stiiTups,  spurs,  and  every  other  species  of 
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iron  which  they  possessed,  into  nails,  saws,  axes,  and  other 
tools.  They  made  ropes  with  the  bark  of  certain  trees  and 
with  the  tails  and  manes  of  their  horses,  and  sails  with  their 
diirts.  Although  they  had  but  one  carpenter,  they  built  in 
about  six  weeks  five  barks  twenty-two  cubits  long.  They 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  chiefly  by  force,  four  hundred 
fanegas  of  maize,  and  eat  all  their  horses.  On  the  22d  of 
September  their  number  was  reduced  to  242,  who  em- 
barked in  their  frail  vessels.  They  were  so  crowded,  that 
they  could  Hardly  move ;  and  the  vessels  were  but  a  few 
inches  above  tha  waten 

Still  they  proleeded  westwardly,  during  about  five 
weeks,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  occasionally  fighting 
with  the  Indians,  half-starved,  assailed  by  storms,  and  every 
day  in  danger  of  being  drowned.  They  at  last  reached  a 
very  large  river,  the  current  of  which  was  so  strong  that 
they  could  not  enter  it.  Half  a  league  from  the  shore, 
where  there  was  no  bottom  at  thirty  fathoms,  the  water 
was  firesh.  This  was  the  Mississippi.  The  bark  com- 
manded by  Cabe9a  continued  to  navigate  seven  days  be- 
yond the  river,  when  they  were  wrecked  on  an  island  on 
the  6th  of  November.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was 
therefore  discovered  on  one  of  the  two  last  days  of  October, 
1528,  O,  S. 

Farther  than  this  they  could  not  proceed  by  sea.  All 
their  barks  were  wrecked  or  lost  between  the  Mississippi 
and  that  island.  That  on  board  of  which  was  Narvaez 
was  driven  to  sea  and  never  heard  of  The  greater  part  of 
the  men  perished,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  starvation. 
The  residue  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  almost 
all  were  either  killed  by  them,  or  died  from  starvation  or 
harsh  treatment. 

Eight  years  after,  in  the  year  1536,  after  a  series  of  ex- 
traordinary adventures,  some  of  which  are  almost  incredi- 
ble, four  survivors  arrived  at  Culiacan,  having  thus  crossed 
the  whole  continent  from  the  Peniniula  of  Florida  to  the 
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Pacific  Ocean.  These  were  Cabe^a  himself,  two  other 
Spaniards  and  an  Arab  negro  named  Estevanico,  a  native 
of  the  coast  of  Barbary.  The  date  of  the  year  when  they 
arrived  is  certain.  Cabe^a  states,  that  he  spent  the  next 
winter  in  Mexico,  that  he  sailed  the  ensuing  spring  for 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  the  15th  of  August,  1637. 
The  two  other  Spaniards  returned  also  to  Europe,  and  the 
negro  alone  remained  in  America. 

Cabe^a  and  his  companions  related  their  adventures. 
The  Indians,  along  the  sea-shore  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
lived  principally  on  fish  and  were  miserably  poor.  But, 
in  the  interior,  they  found  tribes  culflvating  maize,  and 
others  who  derived  their  subsistence  from  the  wild  cows 
[bufialoes  or  bisons],  which  they  saw  in  great  numbers. 
And  they  had  also  heard  relations  of  great  cities,  with 
houses  four  stories  high,  situated  in  the  same  direction 
which  had  been  indicated  by  the  Tejo  Indian. 

Antonio  de  Mendo^a  was  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  and  Vasquez  Coronado  Governor  of  New  Galicia. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1538,  that 
Mendo^a  took  measures  to  have  the  country  north  of 
Culiacan  explored.  For  that  purpose  he  despatched  a 
Franciscan  monk,  named  Marcos  de  Niza,  accompanied 
by  the  negro  Estevanico  and  a  number  of  Indians,  with 
orders  to  assure  the  Indians,  that  they  would  henceforth  be 
well  treated,  and  to  proceed  as  far  north  as  could  be  done 
with  safety. 

Niza  set  off  from  Culiacan  on  the  7th  of  March,  1539, 
and,  after  having  reached  a  village  called  Vocapa,  he 
despatched  the  negro  Estevanico  to  reconnoitre  the 
country.  Four  days  after,  an  Indian,  sent  by  the  n^ro, 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  journey  of  thirty  days,  from 
the  place  where  Estevanico  was,  to  the  first  town  of  the 
country  called  Civola.  From  that  Indian,  and,  as  he  ad- 
vanced farther  north,  from  all  the  others  he  met  with,  Niza 
received  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  seven  towns. 
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He  proceeded  as  far  north  as  the  edge  of  the  desert 
which  lies  south  of  Civola.  There  he  received  the'  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Estevanico,  who  had  arrived  at 
Civola,  and,  together  with  a  number  of  the  friendly  Indians 
who  accompanied  him,  had  been  killed  by  the  people  of 
that  place.  Those  who  had  escaped  were  very  much  irri- 
tated against  Niza.  He  was  frightened ;  and,  in  order  to 
appease  them,  he  divided  among  them  all  the  merchandize 
and  other  objects  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

Thus  far  the  account  of  the  monk  is  probable ;  and, 
had  he  only  related  the  exaggerated  accounts  received 
firom  the  Indians,  for  the  correctness  of  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  no  blame  could  have  attached  to  him.  But  he 
added  to  that  account  a  rank  imposture.  He  pretends  that 
he  crossed  the  desert  with  two  Indian  chiefs,  that  he  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  Civola,  and  that  it  was  a  city  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  Mexico. 

He  returned,  or  rather  fled,  as  fast  as  possible  to  Culia^ 
can ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Mexico,  where,  on  the  22d 
of  September,  1539,  he  gave  to  the  Viceroy  the  exag- 
gerated and  fallacious'  relation  of  his  journey.  This  rela- 
tion was  immediately  published  and  widely  circulated. 
It  was  adopted  by  subsequent  compilers,  by  Laet  amongst 
others,  and  became  the  popular  account  of  Civola,  and  of 
course  was  considered  as  entirely  fabulous ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subsequent  and  indubitable  expedition  of 
Coronado  was  unknown,  or  forgotten,  till  the  publication, 
by  Mr.  Temaux  Compans,  of  Castaneda's  narrative  and  of 
other  documents. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Castaiieda,  writings  twenty 
years  after,  mistook  the  date  of  the  expedition  by  one  year. 
The  true  date  is  ascertained  by  the  letters  of  Mendo^ a  to 
the  Emperor. 

Encouraged  by  Niza's  relation,  the  Viceroy  collected  in 
a  few  days  an  army  of  volunteer  Spaniards,  consisting  of  150 
horsemen  and  200  footmen,  archers  or  musqueteers.    They 
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were  accompanied  by  800  Indians  of  New  Spain;  and 
they  took  with  them  150  European  cows  and  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  for  food. 

The  army  was  united  at  Compostella  under  the  com- 
mand of  Coronado,  and  arrived  at  Culiacan  the  next  day 
after  Easter,  of  the  year  1540.  There  they  rested  some 
time,  and  were  abundantly  supplied  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  that  year  made  very  large  crops ;  so  that,  besides  tHe 
profuse  amount  consumed  whilst  there,  the  army  carried 
away  more  than  six  hundred  loads  of  maize. 

A  fortnight  after  their  arrival,  Coronado,  leaving  the 
main  body  behind,  set  off  with  sixty  horsemen,  among 
whom  were  the  monk  Niza  and  the  Capt.  Jaramillo.  In 
thirty  days  he  arrived  at  Chichilti-calli  (Chichilti  house),  on 
the  edge  of  a  desert  and  of  a  chain  of  mountains.  They 
had  in  that  journey  crossed  several  rivers  called  Petatlan, 
Cinaloa,  Taquemi,  a  brook  where  the  Indians  cultivated 
maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  another  brook  and  valley 
named  Senora,  where  the  cultivation  was  the  same  and  the 
population  greater.  From  Senora,  after  four  daj^s'  march 
in  a  desert,  and  crossing  a  brook  called  Nexpa,  they  arrived 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountains  above  mentioned.  All  these 
rivers  or  brooks  fell  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the 
computed  distance  from  Culiacan  was  300  leagues. 

After  having  crossed  the  mountains,  travelling  north-east, 
and  crossing  several  rivers  called  by  the  Spaniards  San 
Juan,  Frio,  and  Vermejo,  they  arrived  in  thirteen  days  at 
the  first  village  of  Civola. 

This  village  might  contain  two  hundred  warriors  :  the 
houses  were  small,  three  or  four  stories  high,  with  terraces' 
on  the  top  ;  and  the  walls  were  of  stone  and  mud.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  province,  which  is  composed  of  seven  vil- 
lages in  a  valley  six  leagues  long,  had  united  in  defence  of 
the  first  village.  They  were  attacked  and  dispersed,  the 
village  was  stormed,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  whole  province. 
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Twenty-five  leagues  north-west  from  Ciyola,  there  was 
another  provinoe  called  Tucayan,  and  containing  also  seven 
towns.  This  province  was  conquered  by  a  detachment  of 
about  twenty  horsemen  sent  by  Coronado. 

Shortly  after  some  Indians  came  to  Civola,  from  the 
village  of  Cicuy^,  seventy  leagues  distant  towards  the 
north-east.  Their  chief,  named  Bigotes  by  the  Spaniards,  ^ 
offered  the  services  and  friendship  of  his  nation;  and 
Coronado  sent  the  Capt.  Alvarado  with  twenty  men  to 
accompany  those  Indians  back.  After  five  days'  march,  Al- 
varado arrived  at  a  village  called  Acuco,  built  upon  the  top 
of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  which  appeared  impregnable. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  made  peace  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  gave  them  poultry  and  maize. 

All  the  water-courses  after  crossing  the  mountains,  and 
including  the  river  of  Civola,  and  two  days'  journey  farther 
east,  run  towards  the  South  Sea  (into  the  great  river  Colo- 
re of  the  west).  Farther  east  they  fall  into  the  North 
Sea  (Gulf  of  Mexico).  It  is  uncertain,  according  to  the 
narrative,  on  which  of  these  the  village  of  Acuco  was 
situated. 

Three  days  farther,  Alvarado  reached  the  province 
called  Tiguex.  He  sent  thence  a  messenger  to  Coronado, 
advising  him  to  take  his  winter  quarters  in  that  district. 
Five  days  farther  he  reached  Cicuy^,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  returned  to  Tiguex,  where  he  was  soon  after 
'  joined  by  Coronado. 

The  main  body,  which  had  remained  at  Culiacan,  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  towards  Civola,  and  arrived  in  the 
valley  of  Senora  [Sonora],  thus  called  to  this  day.  Provi- 
sions were  abundant ;  and  the  army  rested  there  for  a 
while,  waiting  for  further  orders.  A  temporary  colony  was 
established  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  the  Captains  M elchior  Diaz 
and  Juan  Gallego  arrived  at  Sonora  from  Civola.  Melchior 
Diaz  remained  as  Governor  of  the  new  town  with  eighty 
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men.  Gallego  returned  to  Mexico,  taking  with  him  the 
monk  Marcos  de  Niza,  whom  he  had  brought  back.  For 
his  relation  had  been  found  false  in  every  respect ;  instead 
of  the  powerful  nations,  of  the  immense  cities,  of  the  gold 
and  riches,  which  he  had  announced,  nothing  was  found 
but  a  few  miserable  villages.  The  troops  which  had  ac- 
companied Coronado  were  enraged,  and  the  life  of  Niza 
was  not  safe  at  Civola. 

The  army  arrived  at  this  place  without  any  accident, 
and  proceeded  to  Tiguex  in  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  journey  lasted  ten  days ;  it  snowed  regularly  every 
evening  and  night ;  and  in  some  places  the  snow  was  three 
feet  deep.  They  were  clearly  crossing  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila,  or  of  some  other  branch 
of  the  great  Colorado  from  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Rio 
Norte.  For  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  river 
of  Tiguex,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  nation  of  that  name 
had  twelve  villages,  had  its  source  in  the  north-west  and,  at 
a  great  distance  towards  the  south,  fell  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  province  of  Tiguex  laymorth-east  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Civola. 

When  the  army  arrived,  the  province  had  insurged ; 
and  Castaiieda  lays  the  fault  entirely  on  the  Spaniards. 
Coronado,  deceived  by  some  false  information,  had  sent  a 
party  to  Cicuye,  who  brought  as  prisoners  Bigotes  and  the 
Cacique  of  the  village  ;  and  this  began  to  alarm  the  Indians 
of  Tiguex.  He  then  required  three  hundred  pieces  of  the 
stuffs  with  which  the  Indians  were  dressed ;  and  as  these 
were  not  immediately  collected,  his  soldiers  took  them  by 
force  from  the  Indians,  leaving  many  of  them  perfectly 
naked.  Finally,  a  Spanish  officer  violated  or  attempted  to 
violate  a  married  woman.  The  next  day  the  insurrection 
broke  out.  The  nearest  village  was  attacked  and  surren- 
dered at  the  end  of  two  days  ;  and  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  who 
commanded  there,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  massacred- 
They  made  some  resistance,  but  few  could  escape. 
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The  main  body  of  the  anny  arrived  at  that  time :  bat 
the  deep  snow  prevented  any  active  operation  during  two 
months.  The  principal  villages  of  Tiguex  were  subsequent* 
ly  besieged  and  taken.  A  considerable  number  belonging 
toother  tribes,  and  situated  either  down  the  river  or  north* 
wardly  in  various  quarters,  off  the  river  and  towards  the 
mountains,  surrendered  without  resistance.  But  none  of 
the  natives  of  the  twelve  villages  of  'f^iguex,  who  had  fled 
in  the  mountains,  would  return  to  their  homes  so  long  as 
the  Spaniards  remained  in  the  country. 

The  river  had  been  frozen  during  four  months  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  horses  could  cross  on  the  ice.  On  the  5th 
of  May,  the  army  left  Tiguex  for  Cicuy6,  twenty-five 
leagues  distant.  Bigotes  and  the  Cacique  were  set  free,  and 
the  inhabitants  supplied  provisions  .abundantly.  Crossing 
some  mountains,  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  a  very  deep  river, 
which  also  passes  near  Cicuy^,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  bridge.  Proceeding  toward  the  north-east,  they 
reached  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days  great  plains,  where 
for  the  first  time  they  found  buffaloes.  These  animals  and 
^eir  immense  number,  the  plains  with  their  deep  ravines, 
and  the  Indians,  totally  difierent  from  those  of  Tiguex,  and 
deriving  their  subsistence,  clothing  and  dwellings  from  the 
buffalo,  are  all  minutely  described;  and  the  description 
would  at  this  day  apply  with  perfect  precision  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  roving  tribes  that  now  inhabit  it.  The  name 
is,  however,  different ;  the  Indians  were  called  Querechos. 

The  Spaniards  were  then,  undoubtedly,  on  the  waters  of 
the  Canadian  river.  They  had  been  deceived,  though  for 
what  purpose  it  does  not  clearly  appear,  by  an  Indian  guide, 
who  had  undertaken  to  lead  them  to  a  country  called 
Quivif'a,  abounding  with  gold  and  silver.  Coronado  con- 
cluded to  proceed  farther  north  with  thirty-six  men,  and 
sent  the  main  body  back  to  Tiguex.  He  had  met  with 
another  wiW  tribe  distinct  from  the  Querecho^.  They  were 
called  Teyas,  and  came  in  the  plains  to  hunt  the  buffalo ; 
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but  their  residence  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiguex  river, 
above  the  nation  of  that  name.  They  were  said  to  be  late 
invaders  who  had  come  from  the  north,  and  they  had  de- 
stroyed some  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Cicuye ;  but  being 
repelled  there,  they  were  at  that  time  at  peace  with  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  They  were  very  friendly 
towards  the  Spaniards,  and  supplied  them  with  guides.  The 
main  body  with  their  assistance  returned  by  a  shorter 
route  to  the  river  of  Cicuye,  which  they  struck  thirty 
leagues  lower  down  than  the  village  of  that  name. 

Coronado  appears  to  have  proceeded  as  far  north  as 
near  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  (Juramillo),  where  he 
found  Indians  who,  though  they  still  hunted  the  buffalo,  had 
some  fixed  villages;  and  he  received  also  infonnation 
respecting  a  very  large  river,  which  was  thickly  inhabited, 
and  which  must  have  been  the  Mississippi.  Considering 
the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  the  party  returned  to 
Tiguex,  where  the  whole  body  spent  the  winter  of  1541, 
1542. 

It  had  been  the  apparent  intention  of  Coronado  to 
attempt  in  the  spring  a  new  expedition  northwardly.  But 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  an  accidental  fall ;  he  held 
a  large  estate  in  New  Spain,  and  having  left  there  his  chil- 
dren and  a  young,  noble,  and  lovely  wife,  he  determined  to 
return  home.  According  to  Jaramillo  the  oiBcers  were 
generally  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  Castenado  says,  that 
there  was  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  body  of  the  men. 
They  evacuated  the  country  and  returned  to  Culiacan. 
Coronado  was  ill-received  by  the  Viceroy,  and  lost  his 
reputation  and  his  government  of  New  Galicia. 

Two  Franciscan  monks,  Padilla  and  brother  Louis, 
would  remain,  and  kept  with  them  a  Portuguese  and  some 
Mexican  Indians.  Both  were  killed  by  the  natives.  But 
the  Portuguese  and  two  of  the  Indians  escaped,  returned 
to  New  Spain  by  a  new  and  shorter  route,  and  arrived  at 
Panuco. 
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It  seems  that  some  zealous  missicmaries  again  found 
their  way  to  the  country;  and  about  forty  years  after 
Coronado's  expedition,  a  part  of  Tiguex,  or  of  what  is  now 
caUed  New  Mexico,  was  occupied  by  a  party  of  Spaniards 
under  one  Francisco  de  Leyva  Bonillo.  Baron  de  Hum- 
boldt had  mentioned  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  by  the 
valiant  Juan  de  Onate,  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  Mr.  Gregg  obtained  the  copy  of  an  important  paper 
found  in  the  archives  at  Santa  Fe.  It  is  a  memorial  of 
Onate  (a  descendant  of  a  nobleman  of  that  name,  who  in 
IMO  was  Governor  of  Compostella),  dated  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1696,  by  which  he  applies  to  the  Viceroy  for  per- 
mission and  assistance  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  in  the  region  already  known  as  New  Mexico.  This 
was  granted,  and  appears  to  have  been  carried  into  effect 
during  the  following  spring.  The  incidents  of  the  conquest 
are  not  known  to  me ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  effected 
without  much  resistance. 

Baron  de  Humboldt  says,  that  during  the  I7th  century 
several  Franciscan  monks  had  established  missions  among 
the  Indians  of  Moqui  and  of  Nabajoa,  in  the  country  which 
is  drained  by  the  great  Rio  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  that 
he  had  seen  in  manuscript  maps  of  that  epoch,  the  name  of 
the  province  of  Moqui.  ^ 

In  the  year  1680  a  general  insurrection  took  place  in 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Spaniards  were  massacred  or  ex- 
pelled. The  ensuing  year  they  re-entered  the  country,  and 
a  war  ensued  which  lasted  ten  years,  and  terminated  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Indians  of  that  province.  But  the  mis-  > 
sionaries  of  Moqui  and  Nabajoa  had  been  massacred ;  and 
those  Indians  have  ever  since  remained  unsubdued. 

Several  detached  expeditions  connected  with  that  of 
Coronado  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  most  important  is  the  sea  voyage  of  Fernando 
Alarcon,  who  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  up  the 
gulf  of  California,  under  an  expectation  that  he  might  assist 
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Coronado's  land  expedition.  He  sailed  in  May,  1540,  and, 
after  several  difficulties,  reached  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and 
ascertained  that  California  was  not  an  island.  He  entered 
a  very  large  river  (the  Colorado)  which  emptied  into  the 
gulf  and  had  a  very  rapid  current.  This  h©  ascended  near 
one  hundred  miles,  with  two  shallops  drawn  with  ropes,  by 
men  on  shore.  The  country  was  thickly  inhabited.  The 
Indians  appeared  at  first  frightened,  and  disposed  to  inter- 
rupt the  Spaniards ;  but  Alarcon  avoided  all  hostilities,  and 
they  were  pacified,  even  assisted  in  drawing  the  shallops 
up  the  stream,  and  supplied  the  Spaniards  abundantly  with 
provisions.  They  raised  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and 
on  one  occasion  gave  them  a  loaf  of  mizquiqui.  They 
worshipped  the  Sun ;  and  Alarcon  persuaded  them  that  he 
was  his  son,  and  forbid  them  to  go  to  war.  They  said  that, 
when  at  war  they  eat  the  heart  of  their  enemies,  and  burnt 
some  of  the  prisoners.  Alarcon  returned  to  his  vessels  in 
two  days  and  a  half;  the  ascent  had  consumed  fifteen  and 
a  half  He  ascended  the  river  a  second  time  still  higher 
up,  to  the  vicinity  of  a  district  called  Cumana.  On  this 
journey  he  met  with  several  distinct  tribes,  and  was  in- 
formed that  they  spoke  many  diflferent  languages. 

He  also  collected  some  information  respecting  Civola, 
thf  inhabitants  of  which  were  reported  to  be  powerful,  and 
to  inhabit  stone  houses  four  stories  high.  A  desert  inter- 
vened between  that  district  and  the  Indians  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  the  breadth  of  which,  according  to  some,  was 
only  a  ten  days'  journey ;  whilst,  according  to  others,  the 
distance  was  forty  days.  They  had  heard  of  the  negro 
Estavanico  having  been  killed  by  the  people  of  Civola,  and 
had  some  rumors  of  the  subsequent  invasion  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Coronado.  Alarcon  tried  in  vain  to  find  some 
amongst  them  that  would  undertake  the  journey,  and  carry 
letters  for  him.  He  returned  to  his  vessels,  and  unable  to 
open  any  communication  with  the  land  expedition,  he  sailed 
back  to  New  Spain. 
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Although  the  true  geography  of  the  gulf  had  been  thus 
early  ascertained,  this  voyage  had  beeh  so  much  forgotten 
in  Mexico,  that,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after,  it  was 
still  questionable  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  among 
the  Mexicans,  whether  California  was  an  island  or  a  penin- 
sulay 

In  October,  1640,  after  the  departure  of  the  main  body 
from  Senora  towards  Civola,  Melchior  Diaz  remained  as 
Governor  of  Senora.  Soon  after  he  set  off  for  the  sea- 
coast  with  five-and-twenty  men,  in  order  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  vessels.  At  the  computed  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  he  arrived  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  he  named  Rio  del  Tiz^n, 
because  in  cold  weather  the  Indians  carried  a  fire-brand  to 
warm  themselves.  From  indications  given  by  the  Indians, 
he  found  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  rive?r,  fifteen  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  on  which  was  written,  "Alarcon  came 
here,  and  there  are  letters  at  the  foot  of  the  tree."  The 
letters  were  found,  in  which  Alarcon  stated,  that  after 
having  waited  some  time,  he  was  returning  to  New  Spain, 
and  that  California  was  not  an  island,  but  part  of  the  main. 

Diaz  ascended  the  river  five  days,  and  then'crossed  it 
on  rafts,  defeating  the  Indians  who  had  intended  to  destroy 
his  party  whilst  crossing.  He  afterwards  continued  his 
march,  along  the  coast,  towards  the  south-east,  wounded 
himself  accidentally,  and  died.  His  party  returned  in 
safety  to  Senora. 

In  the  same  year,  1540,  and  after  the  capture  of  Tuca- 
yan,  the  Indians  of  that  province  gave  information  of  a 
great  river  towards  the  north-west.  Lopez  de  Cardenas 
and  twelve  men  were  immediately  sent  by  Coronado  in 
that  direction.  After  twenty  days*  march  across  a  desert, 
they  arrived  at  the  river,  which  was  the  Colorado,  but  far 
above  its  mouth.  The  river  was  there  buried,  apparently 
more  than  one  thousand  feet,  below  the  table  land  on  which 
the  Spaniards  stood,  and  which  was  so  precipitous  that  they 
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found  it  impossible  to  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
country  was  altogether  uninviting,  the  water  very  scarce, 
and  iho  weather  very  cold.  They  accordingly  returned  to 
Civohi.  Tlie  few  Indians  they  met  there  were  peaceable 
and  friendly. 

Throo  principal  languages  were  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Culiaean.  The  Tahues  were  the  most  intelligent  and 
oivili/od  i>coplo,  and  neither  eat  human  flesh,  nor  had  human 
sacrifices.  The  Pacasas,  who  dwelt  between  the  plain  and 
the  mountains,  were  much  more  barbarous,  and  occasionally 
eat  human  llesh.  The  Acaxas  (probably  the  same  as  the 
Apaches)  were  in  ix)ssession  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
country*  including  all  the  mountains.  They  were  all  can- 
nibals ;  lived  in  most  inaccessible  spots ;  and  their  several 
villages  quan'elled  for  the  slightest  cause,  killing  and  devour- 
ing each  other. 

Twenty  leagues  north  of  Culiaean,  the  province  of 
P^tatlan  was  inhabited  by  Indians  similar  to  the  Tahues, 
and  sjx^aking  a  similar  dialect.  Thence  to  the  valley  of 
Sonora*  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  distant,  several 
villagi\«  were  found  inhabittnl  by  Indians  of  the  same  na- 
tion, amongst  which  some  more  barbarous  tribes  appear  to 
ha\"^  Ihhmi  intersjvrsevl.  Throughout  the  whole  distance, 
anil  as  far  as  the  desert  of  Civola.  thorny  trees  prevailed ; 
and  the  Indian  huts  wert*  made  of  dry  rush.  The  principal 
uatural  thiits  were  a  species  of  tigs  called  Tunas,  and  the 
Mezviuito,  which  apj>ears  to  be  a  sfvcies  of  honey-locust 
(GWitsia).  The  fniil  consists  of  a  glutinous  substance 
and  a  dattentni  bi*an  jKxi,  which  were  ground  into  tlour  by 
si^vertAl  of  the  Indian  tribes :  and  this  they  baked  in  large 
Kxivi2«  that  nxight  be  preser\-e^t  a  whole  year. 

S^uiora  w;*s  the  name  of  a  river  and  of  a  valler  inha- 
bited bv  a  uumervHis  and  intelligent  ^H>^Hiiatio:u  and  where 
iaai;;se  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Forty  leagues 
WyvHid  S^^tior*  the  valley  of  Suva  was  aL?o  popalous. 
aad  the  Luihabitants  had  the  saoie  lan^irua^^e  and  the  some 
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agriculture  as  those  of  Sonora.  But  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, adjacent  to  those  two  valleys,  other  Indians  dwelt, 
consisting  of  several  distinct  tribes,  which  were  not  visited 
by  Coronado's  army.  It  appears  that  throughout  the  whole 
country  the  Indian  population  w^as  at  that  time  numerous; 
and  that,  although  intermixed  with  more  barbarous  tribes, 
there  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  continuity  of  agricultural 
nations,  extending  from  Culiacan,  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
desert  of  Civola,  and  on  the  other  to  the  great  Rio  Colorado 
of  the  West. 

This  population  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  ^The 
country  alluded  to  is  that  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Cinaloa,  from  Rio  Rosacio  to  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  So- 
nora proper  north  of  this.  We  are  informed  by  Baron  de 
Humboldt  that  in  1703  there  were  in  Cinaloa  but  eighteen 
hundred  tributary  or  subdued  and  cultivating  Indians,  and 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  Sonora  proper^ 

At  some  distance  beyond  Suya,  on  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  and  of  what  was  called  the  desert  of  Civola, 
there  was  an  ancieAt  ruin,  consisting  of  a  large  roofless 
house  constructed  with  red  earth,  and  which  appeared  to 
have  been  formerly  fortified.  It  was  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Chichilti-cal  [from  the  Mexican  word  Calli,  house],  and 
had  been  long  inhabited  by  a  people  that  came  from  Civola. 
It  was  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  natives,  who 
formed  the  most  barbarous  nation  found  in  those  quarters. 
Baron  de  Humboldt  observes  that  the  most  northerly  vil- 
lages of  Sonora,  in  what  is  called  PimeriaAlta,  are  separated 
from  the  Rio  Gila  by  a  region  inhabited  by  independent 
Indians,  whom  neither  the  Mexican  troops  nor  the  mission- 
aries have  as  yet  been  able  to  subdue  (Apaches). 

We  now  return  to  Cibola  and  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Rio  Norte. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Civola  or  Cibola  is  not 
known  to  me.  To  this  day,  it  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Mexicans  designate  the  buffalo  or  bison.     It  is  defined  in 
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Newman's  Dictionary,  "Cibolo,  Cibolea;  a  quadruped 
called  the  Mexican  bull."  It  seems  to  have  had  that  name 
in  Mexico  before  the  conquest,  and  that  a  skeleton  was 
amongst  Montezuma's  collection  of  curiosities.  But  there 
,were  none  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Mexican  civilization.  At  all  events,  the 
word  Cibola  or  Civola  meant  "  the  Buffalo  country ;"  and 
the  name  was  erroneously  given  to  the  valley  and  villages 
on  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  inhabitants  had  indeed  dressed  buflalo  skins,  but  they 
must  have  been  obtained  from  more  northerly  tribes;  for  the 
buffalo  range  does  not  on  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  west  ex- 
tend far  south  of  lat.  40°,  and  there  are  none  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rio  Norte,  or  New  Mexico. 

The  valley  in  which  the  seven  villages  of  Cibola  were 
situated,  was  but  about  six  leagues  in  length,  very  narrow 
and  confined  between  steep  mountains. 

The  village  of  Acuco  lay  between  Cibola  and  Tiguex ; 
and  Castaneda  enumerates  fifty-six  villages  situated  on  the 
Rio  Norte  and  its  vicinity.  Tiguex  contained  twelve,  sit- 
uated on  both  banks  of  a  river,  in  a  valley  twelve  leagues 
long  and  two  leagues  wide.  The  forty-two  others  belonged 
to  nine  or  ten  distinct  tribes. 

Castaneda  estimates  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
fourteen  villages  of  Cibola  and  Tucayan  at  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  probably  warriors ;  and  at  sixteen  thousand 
that  of  the  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Norte  or  the  coun- 
try now  called  New  Mexico.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
sixty  thousand  souls.  The  population  of  the  Parblos,  or 
agricultural  Indian  villages  of  that  province,  is  at  this  time 
estimated  at  only  ten  thousand.  One  of  the  smallest  vil- 
lages was  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  reached  in  Cibola,  and 
which  had  two  hundred  warriors.  The  largest  of  which 
the  population  is  stated,  was  Cicuye,  containing  five  hun- 
dred warriors. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  his  narration,  their  rela- 
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live  position  ;  which,  in  reference  to  Tiguex,  appears  how- 
ever to  have  been  nearly  as  follows  : 

Tiguex,  12  Village*. 

fFestwardlf.  JfoHkwarilf, 

Cbn,  4  lesfOM  wwt  of  the  river,      1  yjllafe.      Qoiriz.  or  dairix,  7  vUlafM. 

Smovy  MoiuiUilM,  BofftJi-wect,         7    do.         YoqucTiiiik,  on  tlie  river,    S>  «      j 

in  the  moontains,  4  {  «     do. 

Henics,  7  leafoea  from  Tignex,         7    do.         Braba,  $20  leagues  above,  on  the  river,  1      do. 

JtTortA'Eattvardljf.  Southwardly. 

Xioma,  between  Qniria  and  Cicnye,  3  villafei.        Tntabaeo,  8  villages. 

Cieaye,  near  river  of  that  name,        1    do.  Unetrtain. 

Aqnas  Calientes,  3     do. 

Braba,  or  Uraba,  called  by  the  Spaniards  "  Valladolid," 
the  most  northerly  on  the  main  river,  Cicuy6.  which  Cas- 
taneda  calls  the  most  north-eastern,  and  Chia,  are  mentioned 
by  Jaramillo  as  the  most  remarkable  villages.  But  he  men- 
tions two  other  east  of  Cicuy6 ;  and  Castaneda  also  says 
that  an  officer  descended  the  main  river  eighty  leagues  be- 
low Tutuhaco,  discovered  four  other  great  villages,  and 
reached  a  place  where  the  river  loses  itself  under  ground, 
as  the  Guadiana  in  Estremadura ;  but  he  did  not  go  as  far 
as  the  place  where,  according  to  Indian  report,  the  river 
again  emerges. 

The  assertion  that  the  river  was  lost  under  ground  was 
a  mistake.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  place  in  lat.  31°  30^ 
where  the  Rio  Norte,  cutting  through  the  mountains,  sinks 
into  a  deep  and  impassable  cannon,  from  which  it  emerges 
some  distance  below,  as  has  been  before  stated. 

The  whole  inhabited  country  on  the  Rio  Norte  and  its 
tributaries  (from  Braba  to  the  lowest  point  visited  by  the 
Spaniards)  was,  according  to  Castaneda,  130  leagues  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  but  this  last  was  irregular ; 
and  this  estimate  probably  applied  to  the  distance,  west  to 
east,  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  Cicuy6.  He  estimates  at 
seventy  leagues  the  distance  from  Cibola  north-eastwardly 
to  Cicuy6.  His  computed  leagues,  compared  with  the 
known  distance  between  Mexico  and  Culiacan,  and  thence 
to  the  southern  termination  of  the  mountains,  seem  to  be 
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equivalent  to  about  three  English  miles.  But  thence 
northwardly  and  north-eastwardly  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty. 

When  the  map  now  being  prepared  by  Lieut.  Emory 
shall  have  been  published,  we  will  be  better  enabled  by  a 
precise  knowledge  of  the  Rio  Norte  and  of  its  tributaries, 
to  discover  the  approximate  ancient  situation  of  the  seven 
towns  of  Cibola.  At  present,  and  as  now  informed,  I  can 
only  say  that  they  certainly  appear  to  have  been  near  the 
sources  of  a  tributary  of  the  great  Colorado  and  not  of  the 
Rio  Norte  ;  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Spaniards  in 
their  march  eastwardly  struck  the  Rio  Norte  between  lat. 
34°  and  35°.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ac- 
count of  their  journey,  from  Cicuy6  eastwardly  to  the  buf- 
falo plains,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Castaneda  estimates  the  distance  at  thirty  leagues ;  and 
he  says  that,  the  fourth  day  after  their  departure,  the  Span- 
iards came  to  a  very  deep  and  large  river  which  passes  also 
near  Cicuy6,  and  to  which  they  gave  that  name.  There 
they  were  obliged  to  stop  in  order  to  build  a  bridge,  which 
occupied  them  four  days.  Ten  days  after  they  met  with 
the  buffalo  hunters  called  Querechos. 

Jaramillo  says,  that  after  having  left  Cicuy6  their  course 
was  always  north-eastwardly ;  that,  after  four  days'  journey, 
they  found  two  other  villages,  and  after  three  days'  journey 
more,  they  came  to  a  river,  which  the  Spaniards  called 
Rio  Cicuique,  and  that  five  days  after  they  arrived  in  the 
buffalo  country. 

The  main  body  of  the  Spaniards  travelled  or  wandered 
through  the  plains  thirty-seven  days,  and  according  to  Cas- 
taiieda's  computation  250  leagues  from  Tiguex.  On  their 
return,  guided  by  the  Teyos,  they  reached  in  twenty-five 
days,  losing  much  time,  the  river  of  Cicuy6,  more  than 
thirty  leagues  below  the  place  where  the  bridge  had  been 
constructed.  The  Teyans  said  that  this  river  united  with 
that  of  Tiguex  twenty  days'  journey  southwardly,  and  that 
it  afterwards  turned  towards  the  east. 
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Having  compared  those  several  accounts  with  Lieut. 
Abert's  map,  and  with  that  of  Mr.  Gregg,  it  appears  to  me 
probable,  that  the  Tiguex  country  lay,  not  on  the  main  Rio 
Norte,  but  on  its  tributary,  the  Rk)  Puerco,  and  its  branches, 
und  that  the  river  which  the  Spaniards  called  Cicuy6,  and 
over  which  they  were  obliged  to  build  a  bridge,  was  the 
main  Rio  Norte.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  southern 
or  main  branch  of  the  Canadian  River,  after  running  up- 
wards (from  its  mouth  in  the  Arkansa  River)  a  consider- 
able distance  westwardly,  tusns  at  right  angles,  its  upward 
course  being  thence  nearly  duly  north  to  its  source.  It  is 
there  called  Rio  Colorado ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  recurrence 
to  the  map,  that  in  one  place  it  sink^,  into  one  of  those  deep 
ravines  called  canons,  wholly  impassable,  so  that  the  roads 
from  Saint  Luis  to  Santa  Fe,  necessarily  cross  that  river, 
either  north  or  south  of  that  canon. 

It  appears  probable  that,  when  the  Spaniards  passed 
over  from  the  Rio  Norte,  to  the  waters  of  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi,  they  did  cross  the 
above  mentioned  branch  of  the  Canadian  River,  above 
the  said  impassable  canon  ;  and  that  when,  on  their  return 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Texans,  they  struck  the  Rio 
Norte  (or  Cicuy6)  thirty  leagues  below  the  place  where 
they  had  crossed  it  over  a  bridge,  they  must  have  crossed 
the  Canadian  River  below  the  said  canon.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that,  on  their  return,  the  Spaniards 
took  notice  of  a  number  of  salt  marshes,  with  large  pieces 
of  floating  salt,  which  abotmd  on  all  the  southern  branches 
of  the  Canadian  River.  The  only  other  possible  hypothesis 
is,  that  the  River  Cicuyfi  is  identic  ^with  the  Rio  Pecos. 
The  mam  body  of  the  army,  with  which  Castnaeda  re- 
mained, did  not  cross  the  Arkansa  River. 

All  the  villages,  whether  at  Cibola  and  its  vicinity,  or 
in  Tiguex  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Norte,  were  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan.     They  did  not  consist  of  houses,  • 
or  ranges  of  houses,  separated  by  streets ;  but  each  village 
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was  a  single  block  of  adjacent  houses  connected  together, 
and  in  the  shape  of  a  square  or  parallelogram.  They  dif- 
fered in  size ;  but  the  precise  length  and  breadth  are  no- 
where stated.  The  height  also  varied,  from  two  or  three 
to  seven  stories.  Muzaque,  in  Cibola,  was  the  only  one 
in  which  the  houses  Were  so  elevated :  generally,  they 
had  three  or  four  stories.  Inside  of  each  village,  there  was 
a  court,  common  to  all  the  houses.  All  the  roofs  were  on 
the  same  level,  flat,  and  forming  terraces.  There  were  no 
doors  or  openings  on  the  ground  or  lower  story ;  but,  on  a 
level  with  the  second  story,  there  was  a  projecting  balcony 
extending  round  the  whole  village,  with  doors  opening  into 
the  several  houses.  There  were  no  external  stairs  leading 
to  the  balcony :  the  only  way  to  ascend  was  with  movable 
ladders,  which  in  case  of  an  attack  were  taken  iii^side.  At 
Cicuy6  the  houses  which  opened  on  the  internal  court  were 
higher  than  those  facing  outside.  This  was  intended  for 
defence;  and  this  village  was  also  surrounded  by  a  low 
stone  wall.  The  inhabitants  asserted  that  they  never  were 
subdued  by  any  other  nation. 

T)ie  houses  were  well  distributed  inside.  There  was 
always  a  kitchen,  an  oven,  and  a  distinct  room  for  breaking 
the  maize  and  converting  it  into  meal.  This  work  was,  as 
usual,  done  by  the  women.  At  a  distance  from  the  moun- 
tains they  had  no  other  fuel  but  dried  grass,  of  which  they 
collected  large  quantities,  both  for  cooking  and  to  warm 
themselves. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  of  those  villages  were  not  stone, 
but  constructed  with  prepared  earth.  According  to  Casta- 
iieda,  "  The  natives  have  no  lime,  but  substitute  for  it  a 
mixture  of  ashes,  earth  and  coal ;  although  their  houses  are 
four  stories  high,  the  walls  are  only  half  a  fathom  thick. 
They  make  great  heaps  of  rush  and  grass,  and  set  these  on 
fire ;  when  reduced  to  coal  and  ashes,  they  throw  over 
that  mass  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and  water  and  mix  the 
whole  together.    They  then  knead  that  mixture  into  round 
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balls,  which  they  dry  and  use  in  lieu  of  stones.  They 
plaster  the  whole  with  the  same  mixture ;  so  that  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  mason's  work.  This  work  is  done 
by  the  women :  the  men  bring  wood,  and  do  the  carpenter's 
work."  Jaramillo  says,  that  these  walls  are  similar  to  those 
of  Torchis. 

Under  ground  there  were  subterraneous  roonf^i,  called 
by  the  Spaniards,  "Estufas"  literally  stews,  and  which  may 
be  translated  "air-baths."  In  the  middle  of  each,  there 
was  a  fire  sufiicient  to  preserve  the  heat,  which  was  fed 
with  thyme  or  other  dried  grass.  These  places  were  ex- 
clusively allotted  to  the  men.  Women  were  forbidden  to 
enter  them,  and  occupied  the  stories  above.  Some  of  these 
estufas  were  round  and  some  square.  Their  upper  floor, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  was  supported  by 
pine  pillars ;  they  were  paved  with  large,  smooth  stones ; 
and  some  were  as  large  as  a  tennis-court.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary were  found  in  the  village  called  Braba,  which 
in  other  respects  was  remarkable.  It  was  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  across  which  were  bridges  made  with 
squared  pine  timber.  The  estufas  there  were  supported 
by  twelve  pillars,  each  of  which  was  two  fathoms  in  cir- 
cumference and  two  fathoms  in  height. 

Another  remarkable  village  was  that  of  Acuco,  between 
Cibola  and  Tiguex,  which  was  built  upon  the  top  of  a  per- 
pendicular rock.  This  could  be  ascended  only  by  stairs  cut 
outside  in  the  rock.  After  three  hundred  steep  steps,  there 
remained  eighteen  feet  in  height,  tp  climb  which  there  was 
no  other  aid  than  small  holes,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  cut 
in  the  rock.  Large  stones  were  collected  on  the  top  to  be 
rolled  over  any  assailant.  The  village,  which  contained 
only  two  hundred  warriors,  was  deemed  impregnable. 
There  was  a  table-land  on  the  top,  sufficient  to  sow  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  maize,  and  cisterns  to  receive  water. 

All  these  people  subsisted  principally  on  vegetable  food. 
Maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
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being  universally  cultivated :  and  to  these  may  be  added 
occasionally  the  mezquite-bread.  The  accounts  differ  as  to 
the  abundance  of  supply.  Jaramillo  says  that  the  people 
of  Cibola  hardly  raised  a  sufficient  quantity  for  their  own 
use ;  but  that  those  of  Tucayan  were  better  supplied.  Ac- 
cording to  Castaiieda,  the  soil  of  Tiguex  and  of  other  places 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Norte  was  so  fertile,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  plough  the  ground  in  order  to  sow ;  that  the 
crop  of  one  year  would  have  been  sufficient  for  seven ;  and 
that  at  the  sowing  time,  the  ground  was  still  covered  with 
maize  of  the  preceding  crop  which  they  had  not  found 
necessary  to  carry  away.  But  Castaneda  was  in  Cib(^ 
and  Tiguex  only  in  winter,  and  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
informed in  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  maize. 

Game  does  not  appear  to  have  been  plentiful.  Yet  the 
country  was  not  destitute  of  deer;  antelopes  and  bears 
are  mentioned,  and  also  ducks,  partridges,  and  turkeys  in 
abundance.  These  would  seem  to  have  been  tamed,  as  in 
some  instances  the  Indians  are  said  to  have  supplied  the 
Spaniards  with  poultry. 

When  the  Spaniards,  under  Velasquez  Coronado,  pene- 
trated, in  the  year  1541,  into  New  Mexico,  the  articles  of 
dress  consisted  universally  of  deer-leather,  well  dressed ;  of 
prepared  buffalo-skins,  a  most  comfortable  garment,  which 
resembled  coarse  cloth ;  and  of  cotton  mantles  of  unequal 
size,  but  generally  a  vara-and-a-half  long.  They  had  also 
some  ornamented  dresses  made  of  feathers,  intermixed  and 
wove  with  some  kind  of  thread.  A  most  extraordinary 
fact  is  repeatedly  stated  by  Castaneda,  viz.,  that  all  the 
women,  at  least  all  those  who  were  unmarried,  were  per- 
fectly naked,  both  winter  and  summer.  The  reason  assigned 
was,  that  any  departure  from  chastity  should  be  immediately 
revealed. 

Castaneda,  speaking  of  Tucayan,  north-west  of  Cibda, 
says  that  the  inhabitants  made  a  present  to  the  Spaniards 
of  some  cotton  stufis,  but  in  small  quantity,  because  it  is 
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not  found  in  the  country.  Jaramillo  asserts  that  cotton 
grew  in  New  Mexico ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that,  since  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  cotton  mantles  were  univer- 
sally worn,  Castaneda  must  in  that  respect  have  been  mis- 
taken. It  seems  impossible  that  such  stuffs  could  have  been 
procured  by  trade,  with  the  distant  southern  countries 
where  cotton  was  cultivated ;  and  the  climate  was  not  un- 
suitable for  the  production.  The  black  seed  species  was 
the  only  one  which,  at  that  time,  could  have  been  known 
and  cultivated  on  the  river  Gila,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Norte.  Transplanted  into  some  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  it  has  become  an  annual  plant,  and  produces  the 
finest  known  cotton.  It  has  been  planted  farther  north, 
and  even  in  Virginia,  where,  though  some  cotton  came  to 
maturity,  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  render  the  cultiva- 
tion profitable.  This  fact  shows  that  this  species  might, 
between  latitude  32^  and  36^,  be  cultivated  in  the  country 
drained  by  the  Colorado  of  the  West  and  in  New  Mexico. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  plant  grew  there  spontane- 
ously. All  the  agricultural  products  in  that  quarter,  and 
indeed  every  where  else  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, had  originally  come  from  the  south. 

Bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  bucklers,  appear  to  have 
been  their  war-weapons.  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
aratory  tool.  Pottery  was  made,  which  is  represented  as 
very  fine,  and  well  varnished ;  and  ornamented  vases  are 
mentioned,  of  which  the  work  and  the  form  were  remarka- 
ble. Jars  were  found  filled  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
shining  metal,  and  which  was  used  to  varnish  that  pottery. 

The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  being  very  sensible, 
intelligent,  and  industrious ;  there  was  amongst  them  neither 
drunkenness,  stealing,  or  unnatural  sin ;  they  were  not  cruel, 
never  eat  human  flesh,  and  made  no  human  sacrifice.  Cas- 
ti^eda  is  silent  with  respect  to  their  religion,  and  leaves  us 
ignorant  of  the  objects  of  their  worship.  They  had  chiefs, 
called  Caciques  by  the  Spaniards,  and  some  renowned  war- 
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riors ;  but  they  were  generally  governed  by  a  council  of  old 
men. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  structure  of  their  villages,  that 
they  were  always  exposed  to  attacks,  either  from  their  own 
neighbors,  or  from  the  adjacent  wild  tribes.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  during  the  stay  of  the  Spaniards,  they  had  any 
war  amongst  themselves :  but  some  of  the  larger  villages 
are  said  to  have  been  formidable  to  their  neighbors ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  impregnable  Acuco  are  called  ban- 
ditti, much  feared  through  the  whole  province.  With 
respect  to  foreign  invaders,  the  destruction  of  Chichilti,  a 
colony  from  Cibola,  by  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  has 
already  been  stated.  The  north-eastern  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cicuy6,  was  that  which  had  been  most 
exposed  to  foreign  invaders  from  the  north.  Some  ruined 
villages  were  found  which  had  been  destroyed  b/them. 
The  last  of  these  invaders,  and  with  whom  the  Spaniards 
came  in  contact,  were  the  Teyans,  a  nomade  people,  who 
in  summer  hunted  the  buffalo  in  the  prairies,  and  in  winter 
dwelt  adjacent  to  the  northern  agricultural  villages,  which, 
though  at  that  time  at  peace,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
enter.  They  cultivated'  nothing,  and  were  considered  as 
much  more  brave  than  their  civilized  neighbors.  With  the 
Spaniards  they  entertained  the  most  friendly  relations,  and 
supplied  them,  whenever  requested,  with  faithful  guides. 

The  province  of  Tiguex  was  the  only  one  that  made 
any  serious  resistance  to  the  Spanish  invaders.  Coronada 
with  his  vanguard  of  seventy  men,  subdued  in  a  few  days, 
the  fourteen  fortified  villages  of  Cibola  and  Tucayaii,  with 
their  four  thousand  warriors.  The  terror  inspired  by  the 
superlative  bravery  of  the  Spaniards  of  that  epoch,  by  their 
fire-arms,  and  above  all  by  their  horses,  had  every  where 
the  same  effect.  The  Azteques  indeed,  the  most  warlike 
and  ferocious  of  the  Indian  nations,  made  a  most  vigorous 
resistance,  and  displayed  unsurpassed  bravery  in  the  long 
and  sanguinary  contest  which  terminated  in  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  their  capital.  With  that  exception  and  that  of  Chili, 
wherever  the  Indians  had  become  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  depend  exclusively  on  agriculture 
for  their  subsistence,  the  conquest  was  efifected  by  a  handful 
of  men,  almost  at  once,  and  without  havdly  any  serious 
contest.  The  wild  tribes  in  the  hunter  state,  who  cultivate 
nothing,  alone  proved  indoftiitable,  yielding  only  to  the 
gradual  but  irresistible  progress  of  agricultural  coloniza- 
tion, and  ultimately  rather  annihilated  than  conquered. 

There  are  some  incongruities  and  even  contradictions 
in  Castaneda's  narrative ;  but  they  are  only  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a*man  who  wrote  twenty  years  after  the 
events  he  relates,  from  recollection,  and  probably  without 
having  taken  any  notes.  These  defects  refer  principally 
to  dates  or  unimportant  details.  He  is  often  obscure  in 
kis  geographical  statements  ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  difficult 
to  describe  the  geographical  features  of  a  country,  without 
.the  aid  of  a  map;  and  moreover  Castaneda .  was  not  a 
geographer.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  affords  conclusive  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  author.  He  never 
deceives  voluntarily,  and  is  generally  free  of  the  exaggera- 
tion so  common  to  the  Spanish  writers  of  that  age.  The 
general  features  of  the  expedition  are  indubitable.  No  one, 
writing  at  that  time  in  Mexico,  could  have  divined  that,  in 
pursuing  the  course  described  in  the  narrative,  the  Span- 
iards would  arrive  in  the  plains  occupied  by  the  buffalo. 
No  one  but  an  eye-witness  could  have  described,  with  the 
^ame  minuteness,  these  animals,  heard  of,  but  never  seen 
before  the  date  of  the  expedition,  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  ranged,  and  the  manners  of  its  wild  in- 
habitants. Thus,  after  having  described  those  immense 
plains,  apparently  perfectly  level,  Castaneda  adds  :  "  Trees 
are  seen  only  in  some  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs 
a  small  river  ;  but  these  are  discovered  suddenly,  and  only 
when  coming  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  A  descent  is 
found  through  paths  opened  by  the  buffaloes  in  search  of 
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water.  An  immense  quantity  of  small  animals  are  found 
in  the  plains,  similar  to  squirrels,  who  have  dug  numerous 
holes  under  ground."  The  prairie  dogs,  so  called,  are  here 
recognised  ;  and  when  the  main  body,  on  its  return  to  Ti- 
guex,  was  crossing  the  various  branches  of  the  Canadian 
River,  the  salt  marshes  send  waters,  with  floating  pieces  of 
salt,  are  mentioned. 

Much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject^ 
and  the  correctness  o(  Castaneda's  statements  corroborated, 
by  an  author  who  was  unacquainted  with  his  work,  and 
who,  though  he  had  heard  of  a  traditional  account  of  such 
an  expedition,  considered  it  as  doubtful,  and  hardly  probable. 
This  is  Mr.  Gregg,  who,  in  his  very  correct  and  instructive 
work  entitled,  "  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  has  given  the 
best  account,  not  only  of  these,  but  of  New  Mexico,  which 
has,  as  yet,  been  published.  The  following  extracts  of  the 
principal  passages  which  relate  to  our  subject  are  striking : 

The  remnant  of  the  abcHiginal  tribes  of  New  Mexico, , 
still  dwelling  in  that  province,  live  in  distinct  villages,  called 
Pueblos.      They  are  a  remarkably  sober  and  industrious 
race,  conspicuous  for  morality  and  honesty. 

Their  dwelling-houses  contain  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  small  apartments,  but  are  frequently  two  stories  high, 
and  sometimes  more.  There  is,  most  generally,  no  direct 
communication  between  the  street  and  the  lower  rooms, 
into  which  they  descend  by  a  trap-door  from  the  upper 
story,  the  latter  being  accessible  only  by  means  of  movable 
ladders. 

Each  Pueblo  is  under  the  control  of  a  Cacique,  chosen 
amongst  themselves.  When  any  public  business  is  to  be 
transacted,  he  collects  the  principal  chiefs  in  an  estufa,  or 
cell,  usually  under  ground,  where  the  subjects  of  debate  are 
discussed  and  settled.  Mr.  Gregg  was  told  that  when  they 
return  from  their  belligerent  expeditions,  they  always  visit 
their  council  cell  first.  Here  they  dance  and  carouse,  fre- 
quently for  two  days,  before  seeing  their  families.     The 
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council  has  charge  of  the  interior  police,  and  keeps  a 
strict  eye  oyer  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  village  ; 
and  the  females  are  almost  wiiversaily  noted  for  their  chas- 
tity and  modest  deportment. 

Some  of  the  villages  were  buyt  upon  rocky  eminences, 
almost  inaccessible.  The  ruins  of  San  Felipe  may  be  seen 
on  the  very  verge  of  a  precipice  several  hundred  feet  high, 
the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The 
still  existing  Pueblo  of  Acoma  stands  upon  an  isdated 
mound,  whose  area  is  occupied  by  the  village,  being  fringed 
all  around  by  a  precipitous  cliff.  The  inhabitants  enter  the 
village  by  means  of  ladders,  and  by  steps  cut  into  the  solid 
rock  [Acuco]. 

There  still  exists  a  Pueblo  of  Taos,  composed  of  two 
edifices,  one  on  each  side  of  a  creek,  and  formerly  commu- 
nicating by  a  bridge.  The  base  story,  near  four  hundred 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  is  divided  into 
numerous  apartments,  upon  which  other  tiers  of  rooms  are 
built  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  stories.  The  outer  rooms 
are  entered  through  trap-doors  in  the  roofs.  A  spacious 
hall  in  the  centre,  known  as  the  estufa,  is  reserved  for  their 
secret  councils.  These  two  buildings  afibrd  habitations,  it 
is  said,  for  over  six  hundred  souls  [probably  Braba].  An 
edifice  of  the  same  class  is  found  in  the  Pueblo  of  Picuris. 

Wheat  is  now  cultivated ;  but  Indian  com,  variously 
dressed — ^generally  converted  into  tortillas,  or  into  a  thin 
giush,  called  aiole,  together  with  beans  [called  frijoles,  by 
the  Spanish],  continue  to  be  the  principal  articles  of  the 
food  of  the  Indians.  The  flour  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
mezquite  tree  is  also  mentioned.  Cotton  is  cultivated  to  no 
extent,  although  it  has  always  been  considered  as  indige- 
nous to  the  country,  and  especially  so  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Gregg  says  that  the  potato,  although  not  cultivated 
in  the  country  till  very  lately,  is  unquestionably  an  indige- 
nous plant,  being  still  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  many  of 
the  mountain  valleys,  though  of  small  size,  seldom  larger 
than  filberts. 
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He  reckons  three  or  four  difierent  languages,  perhaps 
allied  to  each  other.  The  most  northern,  Taos,  PicuriSy 
etc.,  speak  the  Piro  language.  A  large  portion  of  the 
others  speak  Tegua,  having  all  been  originally  known  by 
this  general  name,  thougb  some  among  them  seem  formerly 
to  have  been  distinguished  as  Queres.  The  numerous 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  highlands  between  the  Rio  del 
Norte  and  Pecos,  as  those  of  Pecos,  Cienega,  etc.,  now  ex- 
tinct, were  known  anciently  as  Tagnos  ;  but  their  language 
is  said  to  be  spoken  by  those  of  Jemez. 

Tegua  is  evidently  identic  with  Tiguex ;  and  Jemez 
with  Hemez.  We  recognise  the  Teyans  in  Taos.  The 
name  of  Queres  may  be  the  Quivix  or  Quirix  of  Castaneda. 
I  cannot  discover  in  Mr.  Gregg's  map  any  other  of  the 
ancient  names  mentioned  by  Castaneda.  The  few  that 
have  been  preserved  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  former  and  present  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
facture of  pottery  is  continued,  and  in  general  use,  even 
amongst  the  Spaniards. 

The  only  discrepancy  between  Castaneda  and  Mr.  Gregg 
relates  to  the  climate,  which  the  last  author,  who  spent 
several  winters  in  Mexico,  represents  as  remarkably  mild. 
Alluding,  not  to  Castaneda,  but  to  Baron  de  Humboldt,  who, 
without  being  acquainted  with  his  work,  had  been  informed 
that  the  winters  were  as  severe  as  had  been  stated  by  him, 
Mr.  Gregg  considers  such  phenomenon  as  impossible  as  if 
it  had  been  said  to  have  happened  in  the  harbor  of  New- 
York.  The  supposition  of  a  change  of  climate  is  not  admis- 
sible. But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  winter  of  1540- 
1541  may  have  been  as  severe  in  New  Mexico  as  is  stated 
by  Castaneda.  That  of  1779-1780  was  equally  so  at  New- 
York,  when  wagons  crossed  on  the  ice  from  the  city  to 
Staten  Island. 

The  fact  is  thus  most  clearly  established  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  there  was  north- 
wardly, at  the  distance  of  eight*  hundred  or  one  thousand 
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miles,  a  collection  of  [ndian  tribes,  in  a  state  of  civilization 
intermediary  between  that  of  the  Mexicans  and  thb  social 
state  of  any  of  the  other  aborigines.  Whence  and  how  it 
originated,  is  a  problem  which  has  been  much  agitated, 
and  is  not  yet  solved.  The  most  popular  theory  is,  that 
that  country  had  been  the  abode  of  the  Azteques,  whence 
they  migrated  to  Mexico.  There  is,  however,  a  most  clear 
fact  which  must  be  kept  in  view.  The  agriculture  of  New 
Mexico  and  that  vicinity  did  not  originate  there,  and  was 
not  thence  transferred  soutliwardly  ;  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  ancient  agri- 
culture of  North  America  has  already  been  stated.  The 
plants  cultivated  for  food  were  uniformly  the  same  every 
where.  Whether  in  Guatimala  and  Mexico,  on  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Norte,  or  amongst  the  In- 
dians residing  within  the  United  States,  maize,  beans,  and 
pumpkins  did,  without  exception,  constitute  the  articles  of 
cultivated  vegetable  food.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
native  country  of  these,  and  more  especially  of  maize,  was 
between  the  tropics.  Even  according  to  the  traditions 
ascribed  to  the  Azteques,  they  were,  on  their  arrival  in  or 
near  the  valley  of  Mexico,  unacquainted  with  maize,  and 
were  taught  to  cultivate  it  by  a  residue  of  the  Tolteques,  a 
kindred  nation  which  had  preceded  them.  From  whatever 
quarter  the  Azteques  may  have  come,  at  least  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  which  occupies  our  attention,  came 
from  the  south.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this,  since 
it  has  been  seen  that,  from  the  borders  of  the  Mexican  civili- 
zation, there  was  almost  a  continuity  of  agricultural  tribes 
through  Culiacan,  both  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
West,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Gila. 

We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
migrations  and  revolutions,  which  may  have  taken  place 
during  thousands  of  years,  amongst  the  Aborigines  of 
America.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  similarity  of  language 
and  other  correspondencies,  it  would  never  .have  been 
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known,  that  a  colony  of  Tolteques,  speaking  a  language 
kindred  to  that  of  the  Azteques,  had  at  some  former  period 
been  expelled  from  their  country,  and,  traversing  Guati- 
mala  and  other  countries  belonging  to  another  family  of 
languages,  had  formed  a  colony,  and  were  firmly  established 
as  far  south  as  Nicaragua.  There  is  therefore  no  impossi- 
bility in  the  supposition  of  an  ancient  Tolteque  colony 
having  carried  their  civilization  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gila  and  the  upper  valley  of  (he  Rio  Norte.  But,  in  order 
to  establish  the  fact,  it  is  necessary  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicaragua,  it  should  be  proved  by  a  similarity  of  language ; 
and  we  have  as  yet  no  vocabularies  either  of  New  Mexico, 
the  present  Indian  inhabitants  of  which  are  incontestaUy 
descendants  of  those  found  there  at  the  time  of  Castafie- 
da's  expedition,  or  of  the  tribes  which  at  this  time  occupy 
the  country  drained  by  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  languages  of  the  same 
tribes  cannot  have  been  materially  altered  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  The  tenacity  of  even  unwritten 
languages  has  been  fully  proved  by  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that 
the  vocabulary  of  Hochelaga  [Montreal],  taken  by  Cartier 
in  the  middle  of  the  I6th  century,  evidently  belongs  to  the 
Iroquois  family ;  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  few  words  found 
in  the  narrative  of  Soto's  expedition,  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  his  march,  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi ;  and  that 
Mr.  Duponceau  made  himself  intelligible  to  some  Wyan- 
dots,  with  no  other  assistance  than  the  imperfect  vocabu- 
lary taken,  in  the  year  1625,  by  the  Franciscan  Sagard. 

Nothing  can  be  positively  asserted,  or  denied,  until  the 
vocabularies  alluded  to  shall  have  been  obtained.  As  at 
present  informed,  the  probability  is  against  a  similarity 
of  languages.  Castaneda,  speaking  of  some  Mexican 
Indians  who,  when  the  army  returned  to  Culiacan,  re- 
mained at  Cibola,  says,  that  they  must,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  writing,  have  become  good  interpreters :  and  Baron 
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de  Humboldt  says  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
several  missionaries  well  acquainted  with  the  Azteque  lan- 
guage, that  spoken  by  the  Moqui,'  the  Yabipais,  and  the 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  the  West,  essentially  differs  from  the  Mexican. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  river  Gila  and  of  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Norte  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. The  information  respecting  them  and  the  rumors  of 
the  seven  towns,  which  induced  the  Spatiiards  to  under- 
take the  expedition  under  Coronado,  came  in  every  in- 
stance from  other  quarters ;  from  the  travelling  Tejo  In- 
dian, or  from  the  northern  Indians,  met  by  Cabe^a  and  his 
companions,  in  their  way  through  Texas  and  west  of  it, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Culiacan. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  known  by  the  name  of 
Casas  Grandes,  ascribed  to  the  Azteques,  and  called  their 
second  and  third  stations,  are  evidently  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  ancient  buildings  of  Cibola ;  most  probably  the 
remains  of  some  of  them.  We  have  no  description  of  the 
most  southern  of  those  Casas  Grandes.  Without  at  all  as- 
serting that  this  was  the  Chichilticalli  of  Castaneda,  their 
geographical  position  corresponds.  The  Father  Pedro  Font 
has  given  the  description  of  the  great  house,  situated  near 
the  river  Gila,  considered  as  the  second  station  of  the 
Azteques,  and  which  he  visited  in  the  year  1775.  The 
ruins  of  the  houses  which  formed  the  town  extended  more 
^  than  one  league  towards  the  east ;  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  broken  vases  and  other  painted  pottery. 

The  house  itself  is  a  paralletegram,  facing  precisely  the 
four  cardinal  points,  east,  west,  north,  and  south;  externally 
seventy  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty  wide  from 
east  to  west.  It  consists  of  five  halls,  three  internal,  of  equal 
size,  twenty-six  feet  by  ten,  and  two  external,  thirty-eight 
feet  by  twelve ;  and  they  are  all  eleven  feet  high.  The 
edifice  had  had  three  stories,  and  probably  four,  counting 
one  under  ground.     There  was  no  trace  of  stairs,  which 
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probably  were  wooden,  and  burnt  when  the  Apaches  set 
the  building  on  fire.  The  whole  building  is  made  of  earth ; 
the  interior  walls  being*  four  feet  thick  and  well  constracted, 
and  the  external  six  feet  thick  and  shelving  outside.  The 
timber  work  consisted  partly  of  mezquite,  principally  of  pine, 
though  the  nearest  pine  forest  was  twenty-five  leagues  dis- 
tant. Facing  the  eastern  gate,  which  is  separated  firom  the 
house,  there  is  another  hall  twenty-six  feet  by  eighteen  in- 
side. Towards  the  south-west,  there  is  a  remnant  of  con- 
struction, one  story  high.  Around  the  whole,  there  are 
indications  of  an  external  wall,  which  included  the  house 
and  other  buildings.  This  wall  was  inside  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  from  north  tb  south,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  from  east  to  west.  From  some  remains  of  mud  walls 
[torchis],  and  some  scattered  blocks,  it  appears  that  there 
had  been  a  canal,  to  bring  water  from  the  river  to  the 
town. 

The  traditions  of  the  Mexicans,  respecting  the  travels 
of  the  Azteques,  went  no  further  than  that  they  came  from 
the  north  or  north-west,  and,  occasionally  remaining  several 
years  in  several  places,  arrived,  at  the  end  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  supposition 
that  they  came  from  the  Rio  Gila,  or  any  country  north  of  it, 
was  a  mere  conjecture  of  the  Spaniards ;  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sustained  by  any  other  fact,  than  that 
of  the  ruins  above  mentioned.  It  is  indeed  contradicted 
by  the  Mexican  traditions,  which  placed  the  Aztlan  of  the , 
Azteques,  not  in  some  unknown  remote  country,  but  adja- 
cent to  Michoacan  ;  and,*  according  to  Fernando  D'Alva, 
they  were  the  descendants  of  ancient  Toltecs,  who  had  fled 
to  Aztlan,  and  who  now  returned  to  the  country  of  their 
ancestors. 

If  an  identity  of  languages  should  hereafter  be  ascer- 
tained, it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  the  civilization 
of  the  river  Gila,  and  of  New  Mexico,  must  be  ascribed  to 
an  ancient  Toltec  colony.     If  the  languages  should  prove 
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different  from  the  Mexican  proper,  or  any  of  thfe  other 
spoken  between  the  tropics,  we  may  not  be  able  ever  to 
ascertain  how  this  northern  civilization  originated.  When- 
ever a  people  has  become  altogether  agricultural,  the  first 
germ  of  civilization  has  been  produced ;  and  subsequent 
progress  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Different  species  of  civilization  were  found  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  the  table-land  of  New  Grenada,  and  Chili. 
How  each  of  these  originated,  and  how  far  connected  to- 
gether, we  are  unable  to  say.  If  the  civilization  of  the  Gila 
and  New  Mexico  was  not  of  native  growth,  it  appears  most 
certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  introduced  from  either 
the  east,  north,  or  west.  In  either  of  these  directions,  those 
people  were  surrounded  by  wild  nations,  in  the  hunter  state, 
and  cultivating  nothing.  Though  the  difference  of  language 
should  forbid  the  supposition  of  a  national  colonization  from 
the  south,  yet  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition 
that  individuals  from  Mexico  may  have  penetrated  into  that 
northern  region,  and  brought  to  them  some  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  native  country. 
Let  it  be,  however,  recollected  that,  though  perhaps  as 
intelligent  as  the  Mexicans,  and  most  certainly  much  more 
humane,  they  were  in  most  other  respects,  especially  in  sci- 
ence and  arts,  very  inferior  to  the  Mexicans. 

We  have  but  imperfect  accounts  of  the  Indian  tribes 
which  now  occupy  the  country  drained  by  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado of  the  West.  We  are  informed  by  Baron  de  Humboldt, 
that  Father  Garces  visited,  in  the  year  1773,  the  country  of 
the  Moqui  on  the  Rio  de  Yaquesila,  where  fie  found  an  In- 
dian town  with  two  large  squares,  houses  several  stories 
high,  and  parallel  streets.  Every  evening  the  people  met 
on  the  terraces,  which  are  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  He  also 
informs  us  that,  when  Fathers  Garces  and  Font  visited  the 
Indians  on  the  south  of  the  river  Gila,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Casas  Grandes,  they  were  peaceable  cultivators,  well 
clothed,  and  amounting  to  two  or  three  thousand,  in  villages 
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called  Uturicut  and  Sutaquisan.  The  missionaries  saw 
fields  of  maize,  cotton,  and  pumpkins.  The  character  of 
the  natives  was  mild  and  loyal.  When  the  Father  Font 
tried  to  persuade  them  of  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  Christian  missions,  where  an  In- 
dian Alcalde  would  govern  with  strict  justice,  the  chief  irf* 
Uturicut  answered,  that  this  was  not  necessary  for  them. 
"We,"  said  he,  "do  not  steal — we  rarely  quarrel:  why 
should  we  want  an  Alcalde  ?"  These  Indians  had  no  com- 
munication with  those  of  Sonora. 

The  destruction  or  expulsion  of  these  Indians  is  ascribed 
to  the  wild  tribes  known  by  the  name  of  Apaches.  Farther 
north,  in  latitude  about  36°  to  38°,  are  found  the  Nabajos, 
who  often  invade  the  adjacent  districts  of  New  Mexiea 
They  are  represented  by  Mr.  Gregg  and  others  as  an  agri- 
cultural people,  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  souls,  liv- 
ing in  rude  wigwams,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
of  Santa  Fe,  cultivating  all  the  grains  and  vegetables  of  New 
Mexico,  possessing  numerous  herds  of  .horses  and  cattle, 
and  distinguished  by  their  manufactrues  of  cotton  textures 
They  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Moqui,  if 
not  the  Moqui  themselves,  driven  so  far  north  by  the  wild 
tribes  called  Apaches.  Mr.  Gregg  also  mentions,  as  living 
^n  the  waters  of  the  Colorado,  the  Pueblo  of  Zunni,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  contain- 
ing 1000  to  1500  souls.  They  profess  the  Catholic  faith, 
cultivate  the  soil,  have  manufactures,  and  possess  consider- 
able quantities  of  stock.  He  also  mentions  the  seven  Pue- 
blos of  Moqui  [as  they  are  called],  a  tribe  similar  to  the 
Zunni,  and  living  a  few  leagues  beyond  ;  but  now  inde- 
pendent, and  Pagans.  He  adds,  that  their  dwellings  are 
similar,  that  they  are  equally  industrious  and  agricultural, 
and  still  more  ingenious  in  their  manufactures.  Interesting 
additional  information,  respecting  the  remains  of  that  an- 
cient civilization,  has  been  communicated  by  Lieutenant 
Elmory. 
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In  descending  the  Gila,  from  long.  108^  45^  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  two  Indian  tribes  only  were  found,  both  in  the  same 
vicinity,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas,  about  long.  113^. 
Their  respective  names  are  Pijmos  and  Coco-Maricopas. 
The  Pijmos  are  ancient  inhabitants :  their  tradition  is  that 
they  ciame  from  the  north ;  but  these  traditions  are  loose 
and  conflicting.  Of  the  Coco-Maricopas,  Mr.  Emory  re* 
ceived  the  following  account : — They  had  come  recently 
from  the  west.  In  1826,  Mr.  Kit  Carson  met  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Subsequently  they  were  visited 
by  Dr.  Anderson^  and  were  then  at  a  point  about  half  wav 
between  their  present  village  and  the  moutl)  of  ^e  6i)& 
river.  When  seen  by  Carson,  in  1826,  they  were  already 
an  agricultural  people ;  but  have  probably  learned  much 
from  their  neighbors,  the  Pijmos,  whom  they  acknowledge 
as  politically  their  superiors^  and  with  whom  they  live  on 
terms  of  intimate  and  cordial  friendship.  They  are  taller 
and  more  athletic  than  the  Pijmos ;  the  men  had,  generally, 
aquiline  noses,  whilst  those  of  the  women  were  retrouss^s. 
They  also  appear  to  be  more  sprightly,  and  perhaps  moi^ 
intelligent,  than  the  Pijmos.  The  interpreters  of  the  last 
nation  are  all  natives  of  the  Maricopas  tribe.  They  have 
but  few  cattle,  and  not  many  horses. 

The  Coco-Maricopas  were  known  to  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries long  before  the  time  when  they  were  ^t  visited 
by  Mr.  Carson.  In  the  map  annexed  to  Venega's  History 
of  California,  and  published  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1758, 
their  name  is  inserted  in  a  mo^t  conspicuous  way ;  and  they 
are  represented  as  occupying  the  country  south  of  the  River 
Gila,  near  150  miles  in  length,  from  its  mouth  upwards. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  same  work  as  having 
entertained  friendly  relations,  about  the  year  1700,  with 
Father  Kino,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  who  ascertained  that 
California  was  a  peninsula;    a  fact  which,  though  fully 
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established  160  years  before,  by  Alarcon,  had  become  a 
doubtful  geographical  question. 

The  Indians  on  the  River  Gila  and  its  vicinity  were 
visited,  in  the  years  1744  and  1748,  by  Father  Sedelmayen 
He  mentions  two  rivers  as  falling  into  the  Gila :  the  Azule, 
inhabited  by  the  Indians  called  Nijoras;  and  the  Assump- 
tion, forty-five  leagues  lower  down,  which  is  clearly  the 
Salinas  of  Lieut.  Emory.  The  Pimas  and  Coco-Maricopas 
are  described  as  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  and  at 
peace  together.  Farther  west,  the  Yumas,  who  inhabited 
the  country  along  the  Colorado,  south  of  the  Gila,  were 
enemies  of  the  Coco-Maricopas,  though  speaking  a  dialect 
of  the  same  language.  Those  three  tribes,  and  two  other 
in  the  same  vicinity,  are  called  the  peaceable  nations,  which 
should  be  sheltered  against  the  more  northern  nations.  For 
this  purpose,  expeditions  were  several  times  proposed,  in 
order  to  conquer  the  Moqui ;  none  of  which  was  ever  car- 
ried  into  efiect. 

We  now  revert  to  Lieut.  Emory's  observations. 

The  cultivation,  dwellings,  and  dress  of  both  nations  do 
not  essentially  differ.  The  thatched  cottages,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  are  made  of  the  twigs  of  cotton-wood^ 
{Populus  Angulosa,  Mich.)  interwoven  with  the  straw  of 
wheal,  corn-stalks,  and  cane. 

Cotton,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  water- 
melons, are  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  these  people. 
Their  fields  are  laid  oflf  in  squares  and  watered  by  the  ace- 
quias  from  the  Gila  River.  Their  implements  of  husbandry 
are  the  wooden  plough,  the  harrow,  and  the  cast-steel  axe, 
procured  probably  from  Sonora. 

Both  nations  cherish  an  aversion  to  war,  and  a  pro- 
found attachment  to  all  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life.  This 
predilection  arises  from  no  incapacity  for  war ;  for  they 
were  at  all  times  able  and  willing  to  keep  the  Apaches  at  a 
distance,  and  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  those  moun- 
tain robbers.     They  have  a  high  regard  for  morality,  and 
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punish  transgressions  more  by  public  opinion,  than  by  fines 
or  corporal  punishments.  Polygamy  is  unknown  amongst 
them ;  and  the  crime  of  adultery,  punished  with  such  fear- 
ful penalties  amongst  Indian  nations  generally,  is  here 
almost  unknown,  and  is  visited  with  the  contempt  of  the 
relatives  and  associates  of  the  guilty  parties. 

The  ruins  on  the  Gila  were  first  seen  in  longitude  about 
109^  2(V.  Thence  to  the  Pijmos  village,  distant  about  160 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  the  ruins  were  seen  in  great  abun- 
dance wherever  the  mountains  did  not  shut  out  the  valley. 
They  were  sufficient  to  indicate  a  very  great  former  popu- 
lation. In  one  place,  between  longitudes  inland  112^, 
there  is  a  long  wide  valley  twenty  miles  in  length,  much 
of  which  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  broken 
pottery. 

.  These  ruins  are  uniformly  of  the  same  kind.  Not  one 
stone  now  remains  on  the  top  of  the  other,  or  above 
ground.  They  are  discoverable  by  the  broken  pottery  in 
the  vicinity,  and  by  stones  laid  in  regular  order  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  and  showing  the  traces  of  the  foundations 
of  houses.  Most  of  these  outlines  are  rectangular,  and 
vary  from  50  to  200  and  400  feet  front.  The  stones  are 
unhewn  and  mostly  amygdaloid,  rounded  by  attrition. 

The  implement  for  grinding  corn,  and  the  broken 
pottery,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  mechanical  arts  among  the 
ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ornaments,  principally 
large  well-turned  beads,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  same 
corn-grinder  and  pottery  are  now  in  use  among  the  Pijmos. 
The  first  consists  of  two  large  stones  slightly  concave  and 
convex,  fitting  each  other,  and  intended  to  crush  the  corn 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hand. 

The  impression  of  Lieut  Emory,  as  stated  in  his  jour- 
nal, and  before  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  work  of  Casta- 
neda,  was,  that  the  ruins  seen  on  the  Gila  might  well  be 
attributed  to  Indians  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  New 
Mexico  and  as  the  Pijmos.     These  last  might  easily  have 
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lost  the  art  of  building  culobe  or  mud-houses.  In  all  re<* 
spects  except  their  dwellings,  they  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  race  as  the  builders  of  the  numberless  houses  now 
levelled  to  the  ground  higher  up  on  the  Rio  Gila. 

A  short  vocabulary  of  the  Maricopas  was  obtained, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  sequel.  It  has  no  affinity  witfi 
any  other  Indian  language  known  to  me ;  but  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Maricopas  word  for  man  is  Apdehe:(n) 
Judging  by  analogy,  it  might  be  suspected  that  this  was 
the  name  for  Indian,  and  that  this  tribe,  though  agrimd- 
tural  and  peaceable,  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Apaches. 
Lieut.  Emory  met  with  some  wild  Indians  of  this  nationi 
and  is  of  opinion  that  they  rove  on  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado north  of  the  Gila.  But  they  cannot  be  numeroUA  in 
that  quarter,  since  they  do  not  disturb  either  the  Pijmos  <w 
several  other  cultivating  nations  who,  from  reports,  live 
peaceably  in  that  quarter.  It  is  well  known  that  their  de- 
predations are  principally  directed  towards  the  sonth, 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  of  Sonora,  of  Chihahuha, 
and  on  the  Rio  Norte. 

Lieut.  Emory  makes  no  mention  of  the  grandes  casas 
visited  by  Fathers  Lafont  and  Garces  in  1775.  He  may 
have  travelled  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  but  it  seems 
improbable  that,  if  that  building  did  still  exist,  he  should 
not  have  heard  of  it. 

Thus  far  Lieut.  Emory  relates  that  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness.  The.  following  notices  communicated 
by  him  were  principally  derived  from  Indian  informa- 
tion. 

An  intelligent  Maricopas  Indian  informed  him,  that 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas,  the  walls 

(a)  The  Indians  very  commonly  distingaish  their  tribe  by  a  word  meaning 
"  The  Men."  With  the  Athapaacas  Dennee  ;  with  the  Algonkina  lUinoU,  and 
Lenno  Lenape^  the  pure,  unmixed,  men,  the  name  assumed  by  the  Delawaret ; 
and  so  also  reche,  name  by  which  the  Arancanians  call  themselves,  from  re,  pare, 
and  ehe,  man. 
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of  a  large  three-story  building  of  mud  were  now  standing 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  with  the  interior  sides 
glazed  and  finely  polished ;  and  that  many  traces  of  large 
acequias  (aqueducts),  and  broken  pottery  in  great  abun- 
dance were  seen  about  it.  (Query, — ^whether  by  the  words, 
fr&m  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas^  fifty  miles  up  that  river  or 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  up  the  Gila,  are  meant  ?  In  the 
last  case,  which  is  not  probable,  this  might  be  the  casas 
grmndes.) 

Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Salinas,  the  course  of 
which  IP  said  to  be  north-east  and  south-west,  there  is  an 
Indian  tribe  called  Soones,  who,  in  manners,  habits,  and 
pursuits,  are  said  to  resemble  the  Pijmos,  except  that  they 
live  in  bouses  scooped  from  the  solid  rock.  Many  of  them 
are  Albinos,  which  may  be  the  consequence  of  their  cav- 
ernous dwelUngs,  and  may  also  have  given  rise  to  the  report 
of  a  race  of  white  Indians  in  that  quarter.  Though  bor- 
dering on  the  warlike  Navajos,  and  surrounded  by  roving 
Apaches,  they  nevertheless  till  the  soil  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity. 

Another  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Moqui  was  also  re- 
ported to  Lieut.  Emory.  Like  the  Pijmos  and  the  Soones, 
they  cultivate  the  soil  and  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors. 
The  exact  locality  of  this  tribe  has  not  been  stated  beyond 
the  fact,  that  it  is  on  or  near  the  head  waters  of  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Gila. 

East  of  the  Soones,  and  crossing  the  Sierra  Madrp,  the 
Rio  San  Jos6  is  reached,  a  tributary  of  the  Puerco,  itself  a 
western  tributary  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  On  the  San  Jos€, 
remarkable  Indian  towns  still  exist,  which  have  been  visited 
by  Lieut.  Abert,  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineer. 

These  towns  or  villages  are,  like  those  of  Cibola  and  of 
several  other  tribes  of  New  Mexico,  seven  in  number.  They 
all  lie  on  the  very  sources  of  the  San  Jos6,  adjacent  to  the 
Sierra  Madre,  extending  in  a  south-western  direction,  from 
lat.  34°  54'  to  35°  15'.     Their  names  are,  from  nort    to 
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south,  Cib6lleta,  Moquino,  Poguat4,  Covero,  Laguna,  Rito, 
(now  deserted),  and  Acoma.  The  description,  which  Lieut. 
Abert  gives  of  the  last  mentioned  place,  agrees  substantially 
with  that  of  Mr.  Gregg ;  and  he  leans  to  the  opinion,  that 
these  are  the  identical  ancient  villages  of  Cibola.  It  is  most 
certain  that  these  were  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Gila, 
and  not  of  any  river  emptying  into  the  Rio  Norte. 

Father  Sedelmayer  states  that,  in  his  time  (1745),  the 
sources  of  the  Gila  were  occupied  by  the  Apaches,  who  are 
often  alluded  to  by  Castaneda,  as  savage  tribes,  who  had 
destroyed  several  villages  or  colonies  of  the  people  o(  Cibola. 
It  appears,  theYefore,  certain  that  these  Apaches  had  de- 
stroyed or  occupied  the  seven  ancient  villages  of  Cibola. 
The  inhabitants  were  either  exterminated  or  driven  away. 
They  may  have  fled  down  the  River  Gila,  and  mixed  with 
other  kindred  tribes.  And  it  is  also  possible  that  they  may 
have  escaped  eastwardly,  across  the  mountain,  and  settled 
themselves  on  the  San  Jos6.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  sustained  only  by  the  name  CiboUeta,  of  the 
most  northern  village.  Acoma,  if  it  can  be  identified  with 
Acuco,  was  not  one  of  the  seven  Cibola  villages. 

Lieut.  Abert  has  also  described  seven  other  villages, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  and  lying  about  ninety 
miles  south-eastwardly  from  the  sources  of  the  San  Jos6. 
Chititi,  the  most  northern  of  these  villages,  is  under  the 
same  parallel  as  Acoma.  Thence  follow,  nearly  due  south, 
Tagique,  Torreon,  Mansano,  Quarra,  and  Abo.  This  last 
place  lies  in  lat.  34°  25',  and  is  now  deserted,  as  well  as 
Quarra.  The  other  four  are  now  inhabited  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. Both  Abo  and  Quarra  contain  ruins  of  stone  struc- 
tures, over  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  foundations 
are  shaped  like  crosses,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  stone.  Abo  is  situated  on  a  stream,  which 
runs  almost  due  west,  and  empties  in  the  Rio  del  Norte ; 
and,  through  this  valley,  there  is  an  easy  passage  across  the 
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great  dividing  ridge,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte  from  the  prairies.  The  streams  on  which  the 
five  other  more  northerly  villages  are  situated,  empty  into 
a  lake  which  has  no  outlet,  or  issue,  to  the  sea. 

Quivira,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Abo,  was  not  vis- 
ited by  Lieut.  Abert ;  but  its  position  was  correctly  ascer- 
tained. This  is  the  only  place  (besides  CiboUeta)  men- 
tioned by  Lieut.  Abert,  the  name  of  which  is  the  same  as 
any  of  those  found  in  Castaneda's  relation.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  place  now  known  by  that  name  was  the  true 
Quivira  of  the  Indians,  at  the  time  of  Colorado's  expedition. 
But,  whether  deceived  by  a  treacherous  Indian  guide,  as 
they  assert,  or  having  misunderstood  what  the  Indians 
meant,  which  is  quite  as  probable,  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
name  of  Quivira  to  an  imaginary  country,  situated  far 
north,  and  represented  as  abounding  with  gold. 

Lieut.  Abert  agrees  with  Lieut.  Emory,  in  considering 
the  range  of  mountains,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  that  empty  into 
the  Arkansas,  as  the  highest  range  in  the  country,  and  more 
elevated  than  the  true  Sierra  Madre,  which  separates  that 
valley  from  the  basin  of  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West. 
All  those  nearly  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the  Rio  Colorado,  below  its  junction 
with  the  Gila,  abruptly  terminate  between  the  3 1st  and  32d 
degrees  of  latitude,  south  of  which,  as  far,  probably,  as  the 
vicinity  of  Durango,  the  Sierra  Madre  alone  remains,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  its  elevation,  which,  in  some  places,  as 
appears  by  the  march  of  Col.  Cook,  presents  no  obstacle  to 
the  traveller. 

Castaneda's  account  of  the  social  state,  and  of  the  ad- 
vances of  civilization,  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico  and  of  the  Rio  Gila,  have  been  fully  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  relations  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  of  Mr. 
Gregg,  of  Lieut.  Emory,  and  of  other  modem  travellers, 
in  New  Mexico,  the  habits  of  the  native  Indians  have  un- 
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doubtedly  been  modified  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Mei^ 
icans.  They  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  many  new 
arts,  and  the  sphere  of  their  ideas  has  been  enlarged ;  but 
enough  of  the  original  features  and  habits  remains  to  recog- 
nise in  them  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  Rio  Gila,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  on 
several  branches  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  the  resemblance  is 
stiU  more  striking;  though  they  appear.to  have  lost  the  art 
of  building  stone  and  mud-houses,  practised  by  their  ances-' 
tors  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Navajoes.  the  most 
northern  of  those  tribes,  they  appear  to  be  all  peaceable  cul- 
tivators of  the  soU,  and  yet  respected,  and  hardly  disturbed 
by  either  the  Navajoes  or  the  Apaches_ 

It    noears  certain  that  but  lew  ot  the  last  mentioned 
"V  f^^nd  nwth  of  the  Rio  Gila.     From  the  banks  of 

R*  Colorado  to  those  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  their  abode 
.  ^  .  recesses  of  the  southern  extremities  of  the  moun- 
*^ .  ^^jIj  ^  the  Rio  Gila,  or  bordering  on  the  southern 
I-  t  \>(  ^^^  Mexico,  whence  their  depredations  are  car- 
.  ,  ^  m>4  ogainst  their  northern  neighbors,  who  have  but 
\  hi^r<t^  *'^  cattle  to  tempt  their  cupidity,  but  towards 
.       ^^ih,  ngainst  the  adjacent  Mexican  provinces. 

Vlthoivb  the  agriculture  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
>|.A^**^^  and  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  was  evidently 
^^^^hI  ftoiTi  that  of  Mexico,  they  appear  to  have  been  alto- 
^ij^i*  unacquainted  with  the  subsequent  advances,  in  arts 
.^1  niMonce,  of  the  Mexicans.     They  had  no  hieroglyphics,. 
^,^»  liny  other  written  mode  of  transmitting  historical  or 
^hur  information ;  they  had  no  calendar,  nor  any  astro- 
iu»iiiical  knowledge ;  they  were,  in  the  development  of  the 
liilpllcctual  faculties,  very  infericx-  to  the  Mexicans.     Yet^ 
iboy  are  described  by  Castaneda  as  remarkably  intelligent ; 
and,  when  compared  with  the  apparently  more  civilized  In- 
dian nations,  the  contrast  is,  in  many  respects,  favorable  to 
them- 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  equality  amongst  them ; 
they  had  neither  king  or  nobility ;  there  were  no  serfs  or 
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degraded  caste  amongst  them  ;  they  might  have  a  nominal 
chief,  but  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  old 
men  ;  they  were  not  oppressed  by  the  coalition  of  a  despot 
and  of  a  favored  caste  with  the  priests  of  a  most  execrable 
worship.  This  was  only  an  exemption  of  those  evils  which 
have  often,  and  in  many  places,  attended  the  early  steps 
towards  civilization  of  a  savage  people.  And  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Indian  nations  ive  now  con- 
sider were  in  the  same  situation  as  those  resident  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  But,  though  consist- 
ing of  distinct  communities,  and  not  exempt  from  occasions^ 
wars,  the  inhabitants  of  Cibola  and  New  Mexico  displayed 
none  of  that  ferociousness  which  characterized  the  warfare 
of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonkins,  and  indeed  of  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi. 

Cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices  were  nowhere  found 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
These  are  but  negative,  but  they  had  also  positive  virtues. 
They  were,  and  are  still,  remarkable  for  the  chastity  of  the 
women,  the  conjugal  iSdelity  of  both  sexes,  the  respect  for 
property,  and  the  integrity  of  all  their  dealings.  These  fea- 
tures, and  the  fact  that  offences  against  the  society  are  effi- 
ciently punished  by  universal  contempt,  or  public  opinion, 
bespeak  a  far  higher  standard  of  morality  than  that  of  any 
other  American  nation.  If  inferior  to  the  Mexicans  in  the 
expansion  of  the  intellectual,  they  were  far  superior  in  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  faculties. 

The  examination  of  the  social  state  of  the  aborigines  of 
America  is  an  important  leaf  in  the  history  of  Man.  It  is 
undoubtedly  interesting  to  ascertain  the  progress  which  a 
people  may  make,  when  almost  altogether  insulated,  and 
unaided  by  more  enlightened  nations.  But  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  is  almost  universally  afflicting ;  and  if  I  have 
dwelt  longer  on  the  history  of  these  people  than  consisted 
with  the  limits  of  this  essay,  it  is  because  it  has  been  almost 
the  only  refreshing  episode  in  the  course  of  my  researches. 
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III.    PHILOLOGY. 

SECTION  I. 
VOCABULARIES. 

The  only  object  I  had  in  view,  in  my  early  researches 
on  this  subject,  was  to  ascertain,  by  their  vocabularies  alone, 
the  different  languages  of  the  Indians  within  the  United 
States ;  and,  amongst  these,  to  discover  the  affinities  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  those  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
Subsequently,  those  spoken  in  the  country  north  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  of  Oregon,  have  been  included  in 
the<  investigation ;  and  I  have,  as  I  think,  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  thirty-two  distinct  families,  in  and  north  of  the 
United  States. 

The  word  "  family"  must,  in  the  Indian  languages,  be 
taken  in  its  most  enlarged  sense.  Those  have  been  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  same  family  which  had  affinities 
similar  to  those  found  amongst  the  various  European  lan- 
guages, designated  by  the  generic  term,  "  Indo-European." 
But  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  this  has  been  done  without 
any  reference  to  their  grammar  or  structure ;  for  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  that,  however  entirely  differing  in  their 
words,  the  most  striking  uniformity,  in  their  grammatical 
forms  and  structure,  appears  to  exist  in  all  the  American 
languages,  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  which  have  been 
examined. 

By  distinct  languages  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
those  are  meant  which  cannot  be  understood  by  its  several 
tribes  without  an  interpreter.  They  may  be  compared,  in 
that  respect,  to  the  various  European  languages  derived 
firom  the  Latin. 

I  think  that  to  compare  words  taken  at  random  amongst 
several  well  known  distinct  families,  with  various  words 
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likewise  taken  fi-om  a  variety  of  distinct  families  in  another 
quarter,  is  an  illegitimate  process,  from  which  no  correct 
inferences  can  be  drawn.  For  this  reason,  I  have  for  the 
present,  and  until  better  informed,  taken  no  notice  of  those 
drawn  by  Barton,  Vater,  Maltebrun,  and  others,  from  cer- 
tain coincidences  between  a  variety  of  Tartaric  languages, 
and  a  variety  of  totally  distinct  families  of  American  lan- 
guages. 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  given  lan- 
guage has  affinities  with  any  one  well  ascertained  family, 
consisting  of  various  languages,  the  comparison  of  the  first 
with  all  those  of  such  family  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
legitimate  process.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  thirty- 
two  families,  above  mentioned,  have  been  arranged  in  the 
annexed  table. 


THE  FAMILIES  OF  LANGUAGES  AS  FAR  AS  ASCERTAINED. 


MOST   NORTHERLY. 

I.  EskimauXj  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
II.  Kenaij  Cook's  Inlet  or  River 
III.  Athapascas,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Pacific 


^ST  OP  THE  STONY  MOUNTAINS. 

East  of  Mi8sis$ippi.  West  of  Mississippi. 

v«^#v,orn  5      IV.  Algonkins  (a)  VI.  Sioux  (b) 

Northern^       V.  Iroquois    ^  VII.  ArrapihoeB 

VIII.  Catawbas  XIII.  Adaize 

IX.  Cherokees  XIV.  Chetimachas 

Southern  •{      X.  Chocta-Muskog  XV.  Attacapas 

XI.  Uchees  XVI.  Caddos 

,  XII.  Natchez  XVII.  Pawnees 


(a)  The  Blackfeet,  and  the  Sbyennea,  who  have  been  discovered  to  be 
Algonkins,  are  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

(6)  The  Winebsgos,  who  are  Sioux,  reside  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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WEST  OP  THE  STONY  MOUNTAINS,  FROM  NORTH  TO  SOUTH. 

North  of  the  United  State*.  Jn  the  UniUd  Stale; 

XVIII.  Koulifijchen  XXII.  Kitunaha 

XIX.  Skittagets  XXIII.  Tsihaili-Selish 

XX.  Naas  XXIV.  Sahaptin 

XXI.  Wakaah  XXV.  Waiilatpu 

XXVI.  Tshinooks 
XXVII.  Kalapuya 
XXVIII.  Jacon 
XXIX.  Lutuami 
XXX.  Saste 
XXXI.  Palainih 
XXXII.  Shoshonees 

The  languages  of  California  have  not  been  sufficieatlj 
investigated  to  arrange  them  according  to  families. 

It  is  believed  that  no  doubt  can  exist  respecting  the 
classification  of  families,  except  in  the  following  cases. 

The  afiinities  of  the  Chocta  and  of  the  Muskhog,  so  as 
to  make  but  one  family,  called  Chocta-Muskhog  (or  per- 
haps the  great  Floridian  language)  ;  of  the  Blackfeet  with 
the  Algonquin  family,  which  appears  to  me  conclusively 
proved  ;  of  the  Mandans  and  stationary  Minetares  with  the 
Upsarokas,  or  Crows,  which  is  very  clear ;  and  of  these 
languages  with  the  great  Sioux  family,  which  is  the  most 
doubtful.  But,  in  every  instance,  I  have  laid  all  the  facts 
before  the  reader,  in  the  tables  (K,  Y,  Z,),  which  will  enable 
him  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  correctness  of  my  arrange- 
ment in  those  cases. 

The  most  northerly  of  those  families,  the  Eskimaux,  are 
the  sole  native  inhabitants  of  all  the  shores  of  all  the  seas, 
bays,  inlets,  and  islands  of  America,  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  in  longitude  21^,  to  the  Straits  of  Behring,  in 
long.  167°.  On  the  Atlantic  they  extend,  also,  along  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  to  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  and  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  as  far  south  as  latitude  50°. 
The  western  division  of  the  nation  extends  from  the  Straits 
of  Behring,  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  southerly  and 
eastwardly,  till  they  disappear  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St. 
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Elias,  latitude  60^,  and  longitude  140^.  A  tribe,  the  seden- 
tary Tchuktchi,  inhabits  the  western  shores  of  the  Straits 
of  Behring,  or  that  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  which 
lies  north  of  the  River  Anadiar.  The  distance,  proceeding 
along  the  sea-shore,  between  the  extremes  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux,  is  not  less  than  5400  miles ; 
but  they  are  rarely  found  farther  from  the  sea-shores  than 
about  one  hundred  miles.  They  have  at  least  six  ascer- 
tained distinct  languages.  Five  vocabularies  of  these  are 
inserted  in  the  general  comparative  vocabulary.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  common  with  all  the  families  that 
spread  over  such  a  great  extent  of  country,  there  must  be  a 
much  greater  number  of  distinct  languages  than  has  as  yet 
been  ascertained.  This  observation  applies  forcibly  to  the 
next  ensuing  family. 

The  Athapascas  occupy  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Esquimaux,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Algonkin,  Coutanie, 
and  Selish  nations,  or  by  an  irregular  line  varying  from  lat. 
58^  td  58^.  The  most  easterly  Athapasca  tribe  is  called, 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Northern  Indians.  We 
know,  from  Hearne,  that  these  and  the  Copper-Mine 
Indians  are  but  one  people,  and  speak  tiie  same  language. 
Hearne  regrets  the  loss  of  a  voluminous  vocabulary ;  but, 
from  the  words  scattered  through  his  relation,  their  lan- 
guage appears  clearly  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  McKen- 
zie's  Chippeyans,  who  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Athapasca.  These  call  themselves  Sau-eessaw-dinneh, 
**  Rising  Sun  Men."  The  vocabulary  of  their  language, 
by  McKenzie,  is  the  only  one  we  have  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  that  family  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  geo- 
graphical situation,  and  the  names  of  numerous  other  tribes, 
have  been  given  either  by  McKenzie,  or  by  Capt.  Frank- 
lin ;  but  they  are  all  expressly  said  to  speak  dialects  of  the 
same  language  with  that  of  the  Chippeyans.    Several  tribes 
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of  the  same  family  are  also  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, The  principal  of  these  is  the  TacuUi,  or  "  Carriers," 
of  whom  we  have  two  vocabularies,  one  from  Mr.  Harmon, 
who  resided  several  years  among  them,  and  one  obtained 
by  Mr.  Hale  from  a  missionary.  The  population  of  the 
Athapascas  does  not  correspond  with  the  great  extent  of 
territory  they  occupy.  That  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains 
and  McKenzie's  River  does  not  appear  .to  exceed  20,000 
souls. 

South  of  those  two  nations,  the  Indians  may  be  geo- 
graphically arranged,  as  follows :  east  of  the  Mississippi ; 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Stony  Mountains  ;  west  of 
the  Stony  Mountains. 

1.  East  of  the  Mississippi, 
.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Algonkin  and  Iroquois 
tribes  lay  south  of  the  Athapascas ;  but  the  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  family  were,  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  bounded  by 
the  Algonkins.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  both  together,  '\Vhen  the  Europeans  made  their  first  set- 
tlements in  that  part  of  North  America,  were  generally,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions,  eastwardly,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
northwardly,  the  Athapascas ;  westwardly,  the  Mississippi 
southwardly,  an  irregular  line  drawn  westwardly  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  or 
its  vicinity. 

The  Iroquois  consisted  of  two  distinct  groups,  separated 
from  each  other  by  several  intervening  but  now  extinct 
Algonkin  tribes.  The  tribes  of  the  southern  group,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  most  southerly  Algonkins,  who  held  the 
low  country  along  the  sea-shore  and  the  sounds  of  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico,  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  coun- 
try, south  of  James  River,  and  extending  southerly  beyond 
the  river  Neuse.  The  Meherrins  and  Nottoways  were  set- 
tled on  the  rivers  of  that  name  in  Virginia.  The  Notto- 
ways were  reduced  to  twenty-seven  souls  in  the  year  1820. 
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We  have  two  vocabularies  of  their  language,  taken  by  J. 
Wood  and  the  Hon.  James  Tresevant.  From  this  we  learn 
that  the  true  name  of  that  tribe  is  Cherohakah.  South  of 
these,  the  Tuscaroras  were  the  most  powerful  nation  within 
the  limits  of  North  Carolina.  A  disastrous  war  with  the 
Carolinians,  compelled  the  great  body  of  the  nation  to  re- 
move in  1714-15,  and  to  unite  themselves  to  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Five  Nations,  by  whom  they  were  received  at 
the  Sixth. 

The  northern  group  of  the  Iroquois  consisted  of  two 
distinct  divisions.  The  eastern  was  the  confederation 
known  by  the  name  of  Five  Nations,  viz.,  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagoes,  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  The  western 
consisted,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  Four  Nations  : 
the  Wyandottes  or  Hurons  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  whose  sovereignty  over  the  country  as  far 
80uth  as  the  Ohio  was  generally  acknowledged ;  the  Attion- 
andarons  or  neutral  nation  east  of  the  Wyandottes ;  the 
Erigas,  south  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  the  Andastes  or  Guandas- 
togues  (Guyandottes),  on  the  rivers  Alleghany  and  Ohio. 
The  three  last  have  been  utterly  destroyed  or  incorporated 
by  the  Five  Nations.  We  have  vocabularies  of  the  Wyan- 
dottes, Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onandagoes,  Senecas,  and  Tus- 
caroras. 

The  various  distinct  languages  of  the  Algonkins  are  so 
numerous  that  it  was  thought  useful  to  arrange  them  into 
several  classes,  not  only  geographically  but  also  in  reference 
to  their  respective  affinities. 

EASTERN. 
^^J"^*^      •    •  I  On  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

«r- -  )  Western  shores  and  rivers  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lewrence 

Mtcmac*       '     '     '      \     and  Nova  Scotia. 

Etehem'nM  I  ^^^^'  ^*'  John,  and  between  it  and  the  River  Penob- 

^     scot. 
Abenakit     ....    The  Kennebec,  probably  extending  to  Saco. 


CiV 
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Ma8$aeku9etU 
NarraganaettM 
Mohieant    .     . 
MontaJn,  h;e.  . 
Minai  and 
DeUnoaret 
Naniicokea 
Siuqnehanttoks 
Powkaittuu    . 
Pamptieoe* 


ALONG   THE    ATLANTIC. 

f  These  tribes  extendiDg  from  the  vitinity  of  Saco  to 
1     Hudson's  River,  spoke  very  kindred  kngoages. 

Long  Island,  several  distinet  languages. 

S  Formerly  one  nation,  between  Hodaon'a  River  tad  the 
Susqaehannah. 
Eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake. 
On  Snsqnehannah ;  destroyed. 
Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  as  far  south  as  Cape  Hatteraa. 


KniHinaux .  (CIreet) 

Mont9gfHnr§    •  . 

OitamoM      .    .  . 
Qfibumya,  or 

Chippeway*     .  . 
Potewmtamiea 

MUrinaig  .    .  . 


NORTHERN. 

i  South  of  the  Athaposcas,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missinippi. 
,    River  St.  Lawrence,  from  its  month  to  MontreaL 
Originally  on  that  river,  subsequently  in  Michigan. 

SFrom  the  eastern  end  of  Lake   Superior  to  .the  Red 
River  of  Lake  Winnepeg. 
On  Lake  Michigan.  • 
North*eaatem  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 


Menomeniea 
MidmU 
Pianki»hai09 
lUinoit  .     . 


Saukie*  and  Pojtet 
Kickapoot  .     .     . 

ShaiDnoet    .     .     . 

Blaekfeet    .     .     . 
Skyenne*     .    .     . 


WESTERN. 

Green  Bay. 

Ohio,  Illinois,  Wabash  and  Miami  Rivers.    The  Ian* 
guages  of  those  three  tribes  are  almost  identic. 

i  Mississippi ;  these  three  tribes  speak  precisely  the  same 
language. 
^  Originally  on  Cumberland  River ;  since,  great   wan- 
,  >     derers  on  the  Susquehannah,  on  the  Scioto,  among 
)     the  Creeks. 
.    Far  west,  on  the  River  Saskachawan. 
)  West  of  Mississippi,  on  Rivers  Platte  and  Shyenne> 
'  )     both  tributaries  of  the  Missouri. 


There  was  not  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Algon- 
kins  and  Iroquois  a  single  tribe  which  did  not  speak  a  dia- 
lect of  either  the  one  or  the  other  nation. 

The  four  principal  nations,  south  of  the  Algonkins  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  the  Cherokees,  principally  on 
Tennessee  River ;  the  Creeks  south  of  them,  and  extending 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  Chickasas  west  of  the  Chero- 
kees ;  and  the  Choctas  west  of  the  Creeks.     But  these  two 
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last  nations,  though  politically  distinct,  speak  two  almost 
identic  dialects  of  the  same  language. 

The  Creeks  are  a  confederacy,  nine-tenths  of  which 
^ak  the  Muskhog  languago;  the  great  affinity  of  which 
with  the  Chocta  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The  Semi- 
nole, of  which  we  have  no  vocabulary,  is  said  to  be  identic 
with  the  Muskhog.  The  Hichitees,  a  small  tribe  of  the 
confederacy,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Muskhog.  The  other 
members  of  the  confederacy  are  the  Utchees,  considered  as 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  who  speak  a 
most  guttural  language  ;  the  residue  of  the  Natchez ;  and 
two  very  small  tribes,  called  Alibamous  and  Coosadas. 

The  only  still  subsisting  nation,  between  the  Cherokees 
and  the  Algonkin  or  Iroquois  tribes,  is  that  ofithe  Catawbas, 
in  the  western  part  of  South  and  North  Carolina,  formerly 
powerful,  and  speaking  a  language  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  that  of  the  Wookons.  We  have  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  names  of  a  few  localities,  a  single  vestige 
of  the  languages  of  the  small  tribes,  which  once  inhabited 
the  sea-shores  of  Carolina,  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  River 
Savannah. 

2.  Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Stony  Mountains. 

South  of  the  Athapascas,  the  northern  part  of  the  couil^ 
try  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Stony  Mountains  was 
occupied,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  several  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  great  family  of  the  Sioux.  Along  the  Mississippi, 
they  extended  as  far  south  as  the  Arkansa ;  and  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  to  latitude  43*^. 
They  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  four  subdivisions. 

Eastwardly,  the  Winnebagoes,  who  call  themselves  JETo- 
thuagohrah,  are  a  detached  tribe,  on  the  western  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Algonkin 
nations. 

Northwardly,  the  four  tribes  of  the  Daeotahs,  on  the 
Mississippi  and  between  it  and  the  St.  Peter's  ;  the  Yank- 
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tons,  the  Yanktoanans  and  the  Tetons,  wandering  fribeflr 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri ;  and  north  of 
these  the  Assiniboins,  so  called  by  the  Algonkins^  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Dacotah  nation,  and  on  that  accoof  t 
called  Hoka  or  rebels  by  the  other  Sioux. 

Southwardly,  the  Quappas,  Osi^es  and  Kansas,  the 
Missouris  and  Ottoes,  the  Omahaws  and  Puncas,  and  the 
loways.  The  last  tribe  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes.  The  others  occupied  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  extending  north- westwardly  far  up  the  Missouri. 

Westwardly,  the  Mandans,  the  stationary  Minetaresr 
and  the  Upsarokas,  aU  on  the  Upper  Missoiu'i  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

North  of  this  last  group  and  of  the  Missouri,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Athapascas  and  Assiniboins, 
the  Satsika  or  Blackfeet  occupy  the  country  drained  by  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Saskachawan,  and  extend  south' 
wardly  towards  the  Missouri. 

These  people  are  a  confederacy  of  five  tribes,  vi«. : 
the  Satsika  or  Blackfeet  proper ;  the  Kena  or  Blood  In- 
dians ;  the  Piekan  or  Pagan  Indians ;  the  Atsina,  Arra- 
paoes.  Fall  Indians,  or  Gros- ventres ;  and  the  Sussees,  The 
first  three  speak  the  same  language  which  belongs  to  the 
Algonkin  family.  The  Sussees  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Atha- 
pascan. The  Arrapaoes  have  a  distinct  language,  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  but  a  scanty  vocabulary. 

The  other  tribes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Stony 
Mountains  that  are  known  to  us,  and  of  which  we  have 
vocabularies,  are  the  Pawnees,  on  the  waters  of  the  Rivers 
Kansas  and  Platte,  a  tribe  of  whom,  called  Ricaras,  have  a 
stationary  village  up  the  Missouri  north  of  lat.  45° ;  and  four 
tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribes,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  south  of  that  river  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Mississippi.  These  are  the  Caddos,  Adayes,  Cheti- 
maches,  and  Attakapas. 
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8.  West  of  the  Stony  Mountains. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Hale's  arrangementi  it  k  sufficient  here 
to  mention  that  the  Selish  family  embraces  eight  languages  : 
the  Sahaptin,  the  Waiilatpu  and  the  Tshinook,  each  two ; 
and  the  Shoshonees,  three  ascertained,  and  probably  more. 

Between  the  vicinity  of  Behring's  Bay  lat.  about  59°  and 
Paca's  Straits,  we  have  vocabularies  of  only  four  languages, 
viz. :  the  Koulisken,  whose  language  extends  South  of  Sitka ; 
the  Skittagete,  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island ;  the  Naass, 
on  the  Main ;  and  the  Wakash,  of  Vancouver's  Island. 

Our  deficiencies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  are  : 

East  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Piankishaws,  known  with 
certainty  to  belong  to  the  Miami  group  of  the  Algonkins, 
bat  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  vocabulary;  and  the  Coo- 
sadas  and  Alibamous,  consisting  each  of  about  300  souls, 
and  who,  prior  to  the  late  removal  of  the  Creeks  west- 
wardly,  were  settled  on  the  Rivers  Coosa  and  Alabama,  and 
who  are  said  to  have  a  language  distinct  from  the  Muskhog. 
Of  various  Algonkin  extinct  tribes  we  have  not*  a  single 
word,  and  only  a  few  of  the  Powhatans  and  Pampticoes. 

Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Stony  Mountains,  the 
Kiaways  and  Kaskaias,  wandering  tribes  between  the 
Arkansa  and  the  Red  River  of  Mississippi ;  the  Panis  and 
the  remnants  of  several  small  stationary  tribes  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  it ;  the  Shyennes,  on 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  but  wandering  south  of  the 
Arkansa,  who  had  been  believed  to  be  Sioux  ;  a  question 
yet  doubtful  (a) ;  the  Tetons  and  several  other  northern 
buffalohunting  Sioux ;  the  Ricaras,  known  to  be  Pawnees, 
but  of  whose  language  we  have  no  vocabulary. 

West  of  the  Stony  Mountains  and  north  of  the  United 
States  there  are,  south  of  the  Athapascas  and  west  of  Fra*" 
ser's  River,  several  tribes  of  which  the  language  is  not  as 

(a)  Since  this  was  ii\  the  press,  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Shy- 
ennes has  been  obtained,  which  proves  that  it  belongs  to  th«  Algonkin  family. 
See  post,  pages  cxi,  cziv,  czv. 
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yet  ascertained.  In  the  country  occupied  by  the  Athapas- 
cas  and  Esquimaux,  no  other  language  has  been  as  yet  dis- 
covered, except  the  Loucheux,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  the 
mouth  of  McKenzie's  River.  West  of  that  river,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  has  been  but  very  partially  explored,  or 
at  least  made  known  to  us. 

South  of  the  United  States  vre  have  hardly  any  vocabu- 
laries. California  forms  an  exception.  We  have  in  that 
Province,  north  of  lat.  32^,  partial  vocabularies  of  nine  or 
ten  tribes,  of  which  specimens  are  annexed,  but  not  arranged 
into  families. 

The  languages  of  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
obtain  vocabularies  are  those  of  New  Mexico,  of  the  Rio 
Gila,  and  generally  of  the  country  drained  by  the  great 
Colorado  of  the  West.  The  importance  of  these  has  been 
stated  at  large  in  the  preceding  section. 

Next  to  these,  the  vocabularies  most  immediately  wanted 
are  those  of  the  Eutaws,  the  Cumanches,  and  the  Apaches. 
The  two  first  and  the  Shoshonees  are  said  by  Mr.  Hale  to 
speak  the  same  language.  This  appears  to  me  doubtful,  and 
should  be  investigated.  If  found  to  be  true,  it  would  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  languages. 

The  name  of  Apaches  has  been  given  to  the  formidable 
nomade  tribes,  which  infest  the  Spanish  dispersed  settle- 
ments or  missions,  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  and  even  further  east.  To  them  is  also  ascribed 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  cultivating  nations  of  the  Rio 
Gila,  and  of  their  southern  colonies.  Their  name  may  be 
generic  and  embrace  several  tribes  of  similar  character,  but 
having  different  languages. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Emory,  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  to  whonj  I  am  greatly  indebted 
for  several  important  communications,  has  supplied  me  with 
a  short  ijocabulary  of  an  Indian  tribe,  called  Coco-Mari- 
copas,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Gila,  which  has  no 
connection  with  any  other  Indian  language  known  to  me. 
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One 

Sandek 

HoFBe 

Qnactish 

Two 

Haveka 

Man 

Apache 

Three 

Hamoka 

Woman 

Seniact 

Four 

Champapa 

ChUd 

Comerse 

Five 

Sarap 

Cora 

Tarichte 

Six 

Mohok 

Water 

Ha-aehe 

Seven 

Pakek 

Fire 

House 

Eight 

Sapok 

Foot 

Aroetche 

Nine 

Humcamoke 

Hand 

la-sa-Hs 

Ten 

Shahoke 

Eyes 

Adoche 

The  word  for  man  is  Apache,  which  affords  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  this  is  an  Apache  vocabulary.  It 
is  a  feature  common  to  several  Indian  tribes,  that  the  name 
by  which  they  call  themselves  is  the  man,  implying  their 
superiority  over  every  other  tribe  or  nation.  Among  the 
Algonkins,  the  names  of  Lenno-Lenape  and  Illinois  are 
well  known ;  and  similar  instances  are  found  among  the 
Athapascas,  Araucanians,  and  several  others. 

In  Europe,  the  great  family  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages has  almost  superseded  all  the  others.  Independent 
of  invasions  of  a  quite  recent  date,  the  Magyars  or  Hun- 
garians and  the  Turks,  there  are  but  two  exceptions,  the 
Basque  towards  the  south-western,  and  the  Finns  in  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Europe.  The  origin  of  both 
ascends  to  ante-historical  times. 

A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  is  found  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  in  the 
northern  part  of  North  .America.  Seven  families  oc- 
cupy more  than  nine-tenths  of  that  vast  territory.  These 
are :  in  the  most  northern  region,  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Athapascas,  who  extend  from  sea  to  sea :  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Sioux :  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  north, 
the  Algonkins  and  the  Iroquois ;  in  the  south,  the  Chero- 
kees  and  the  Chocta-Muskhog. 

The  only  families  within  those  limits  who.  have  been 
ascertained  to  speak  other  languages  are :  in  the  farther 
north,  the  Louch^ux ;  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arrapaoes, 
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the  Pawnees,  and  some  small  wandering  tribes ,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  not  one  intermixed  with  the  Algonkins  and  Iro- 
quois; among  the  southern  Indians,  the  Catawbas,  the 
Utchees,  and  the  Natches.  The  several  other  small  tribes 
speaking  different  languages,  of  which  vocabularies  have 
been  inserted,  are  crowded  west  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
the  Red  River  and  the  sea-shore,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Caddos,  appear  to  be  the  remnants  of  conquered  nations, 
who  took  refuge  in  or  near  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains.  It 
will  be  seen  by.  reference  to  Mr.  Hale's  vocabularies,  that  a 
multitude  of  distinct  families  of  languages  are  found,  both 
along  the  sea-shore  from  the  59th  to  the  32d  degree  of  lati* 
tude,  and  in  the  interior  of  Oregon.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  there  was  no  other  family  of  languages  but  that 
of  the  Algonkins,  from  the  50th  to  the  35th  degree  of  lati* 
tude.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  57th  to  the 
42d  degree  of  latitude,  there*  are,  (independent  of  a  portion 
of  the  Main  in  the  north,  the  languages  of  which  have  not 
been  ascertained,)  not  less  than  eleven  languages  belonging 
to  distinct  families ;  viz.,  Koulischen,  Skittiget,  Xaas,  Wa- 
kash,  Tsihailiesh,  Athapasca,  Tshinook,  Xsietshaws,  Jakon, 
Saiustkla,  Totutune.  And,  moreover,  none  of  these,  except 
the  Tsihailiesh,  penetrate  fiffy  miles  inland;  whilst  the 
tribes  belonging  to  the  Algonkin  family  extend  |^om  the 
Ocean  westwardly  to  the  Mississippi. 


ADDITIONAL    NOTE. 

Whilst  this  section  of  the  Introduction  was  in  the  press, 
I  received  from  Lt.  Abert,  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  a  vocabulary  of  the  Shyenne  language.  It  is 
what  may  properly  be  called  a  Traders  Vocabulary',  and 
contains  but  few  of  those  primitive  words,  which  are  the 
most  im}K»rtant  in  ascertaining  the  affinities  of  languages. 
As  there  is  no  other  extant  of  the  Shyenue.  it  is  inserted 
here  under  the  letters  Sib. 
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Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  have  given  a  short  account 
of  that  nation,  which  they  call  Chayennes.  They  were  ori- 
^nally  settled  on  a  stream  called  Chayenne  or  Cayenne,  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  from 
which  they  were  driven  avsray  l)y  *he  Sioux :  an  account 
which  is  confirmed  by  Alex.  Mackenzie.  They  retreated 
west  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  river  Warreconne,  where 
their  ancient  fortifications  still  existed  in  1804.  Thence 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat  farther  west,  near  the 
Black  Hills,  on  the  head  branches  of  the  river  which  now 
bears  their  name.  They  were  then  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
horses  from  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  and  are  to  this 
day  one  of  the  roving  tribes,  on  the  waters  of  the  River 
Platte  and  of  the  Arkansa.  They  concluded,  in  1826,  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  the  names  of  the  chiefs 
who  signed  it  were  pure  Sioux  of  the  Yankton  language. 
But  Mr.  Kennet  McKenzie,  the  active  partner  of  the  St. 
Louis  Fur  Company,  who  has  resided  twenty  years  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  to  whom  we  are  in- 
<iebted  for  the  best  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the 
Blackfeet,  the  Upsarokas  or  Crows,  and  several  other 
tribes,  informed  me,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  any 
European  interpreter  for  the  Shyenne,  that  the  treaty  Was 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  some  Sioux,  and  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  names  subscribed  to  it  were 
Sioux  translations  of  those  of  the  Shyenne  chiefs. 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  vocabulary  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Abert,  in  which  no  affinity  whatever  is  discovered 
with  the  Sioux.  Although,  from  its  nature,  it  contains  but 
a  small  number  of  primitive  words,  or  of  those  for  which 
we  have  equivalents  in  other  languages,  there  are  enough 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Shyennes  are,  like  the  Black- 
feet,  an  Algonkin  tribe.  Out  of  forty-seven  Shyenne  words 
for  which  we  have  equivalents  in  other  languages,  there  are 
thirteen  which  are  indubitably  Algonkin,  and  twenty-five 
which  have  affinities  more  or  less  remote  with  some  of  the 
languages  of  that  family.  Of  these  last,  I  would  have  rejected 
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more  than  one-half,  had  they  stood  alone ;  but  they  cor- 
rotN>rate,  to  some  extent,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
wordii  the  etymology  of  which  is  clear.  The  nine  remaining 
words  (out  of  the  forty-seven)  which  have  no  apparent 
affinity  with  the  Algonkin,  are  hill,  mouhtain,  stone,  little, 
white,  and  the  numerals  6,  7,  8,  9.  On  comparing  the 
vocabulary  with  those  of  other  families,  I  could  discover  no 
Otiier  words  which  had  any  resemblance  but  the  foUowii^  : 
Little,  hakee  Shyenne,  okeye  Wyandott;  Fire,  sist  Shy- 
enne,  ojUhta,  ojista,  Seneca,  Oneida. 
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fill  mother 
IfM  frandiiio- 
iHng^Utt  [ttwr 
Aont 

nof 

wir« 

Infant 

Head 

Hair 

Kyelidi 

Tooth 

Arm 

Bone 

Fox 

Doy 

Rabbit 

Fat,  grease 

Meat 

Baffalo 

Polecat 

Dock 

Pigeon 

Bird 

O^l 

Oooe 

First 

Two 

Three 

Foar 

Seven 

Bight 

Five 

Ten 

Htar 

King 

Wamor 

MeHenger 

Battle 

Victory 

Hoose 

Field 

Collar 

Wagon 

Bamd 

Spiriu,  water- 

Fwd      r^itter 


I  (Jut  0/600  iMrds,  the  following  97  havt  aome  affinity. 

Chocta. 
shutik 
hnshee 
niitok 
ninnok 
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inky 
lisky 
|i|iokni 
,ushitek 
iihky 
jtek 

loossee  {Ckica) 
joogwahah  {do.) 
pothooo!<e  \do.) 
nuitA-uAbo 
lpa*hi 

ni»hkinhokshap 
noti 
shokba 
{fony 
chula 
oft 

chukti 
nid 
nippe 

yeDnushCCAtcO'ycnDrMau 
conne  jconnoo 

ukfochush 
puchi 

fooshee  {Otie.) 
woolooM}  {do) 


Ml'SKnOOKK 

ilhky 

ichky 

jppzy 

ichosta 

iohkoche 

inAeta 

jibanooMee 

nivehah 

bokoty 

eA-uA 

issi 

tolth  alhpy 

innotay  (Ai>) 

ok  pa 
y  fony  {hi$) 

iiulila 
yJa 
ctioH 
mill 
abiawaii 


opa 

hinimona 

lUmmona 

tacklo 

tuchina 

ushta 

nntaklo 

antachina 

tahlhue 

pokoii 

fichik 

minko 

tushka 

annmpa  sha 

itibi 

imavachi 

chnka 

osopa 

inochi 

itichanolli 

aholopi 

oka  homi 

himpa 


[fochi 

paji 

fosewaa 

ichowwaa 

oopaa 

humga 

inhomaty 

hokoly 

lachany 

osty 

kofopagy 

cnana()agy 

chokapy 

ispoko  {Hitch.) 

owohuhikee(Jo) 

mikko 

tastinaggi 

ponnoka  sahla 

lippoka 

iniandnlga 

cboko 

choppowa 

VDOchka 

iscballych 

hopilga 

on  omi 

umbitta 


Sky 

Son 

Day 

Night 

W«t 

Black 

Blue 

Vellow 

Voong 

Cold 

I 

Thou 

We 

His 

That— there 

Who 

What 

Multitude, 


Silling 
Winler 


Wind 

Whirlwind 

Water 

Ice 

Karth,  land 

River 

Sea 

Tree,  wood 

Path 

Flower 

Maize 

Sweet  potato 

Pumpkin 

Ctiestunt-tree 


hnsha  okatola 

losa 

chehako 

jlokna 

inioiita 

ko^upa 

uyio 

chismo 
'pishno 
Jmmy 
ivumma 

nuta 

nanta 
ma-  okia 
[ny  tofapi 
,onata 
Jmahly 
iui>anakfila 


z 


oka 
jokti 

j  vaukcneh 
nucha 


lokhuta 
jitte 
hinah 
Ipokanly 
jtauchi 
:ahc 
osi 
otupi 


Trunk  of  a  tree  uppi 
hahi 


Walnut 
Gra|)es 
jeaf 
Far 
And 
To  eat 
To  drink 
To  fight 
To  sleep 
To  die 
To  give 
To  take 
To  bury 
One 
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nitu 


iP?!^* 


hiaha  ( CAtca«a) ,  hossi 


hasoee  okalaika 
loftY 
okobtty 
hiaajr 
monita 
koposri 
nniii 
chymy 
pomy 
inningy 
homma 
Ista  mat ! 
■angit 
omolga 
tasaihi 
hlofo 
jhatally 
'unodjofila 
okkee  {UiUk.) 
hokitoli 
ikahnah 
hatch! 

wehata(£ritcA.; 
itto 
jhinni 

jachi 

I  hah an 

jchasi 

'ottO|ii 

;mobbi 

'ohawa 

ipahlko 


ho[>aki 
Irooma 
lupa 
lisliko 
{itibi 
inosi 
>illi 
lima 
jishi 
jhobpi 
laohsfae 


.hopiyi 
mimon 

Ihnmbi 

lyiski 

Itl|K)yi 

{noji 
yli 

.amy 

'izy 

Ihohpily 
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INITIES  OF  THE  flASTIKA  OR  BLAOKFEET  LANGUAGE  WITH  tHOBB 
OF  THE  ALGONKINS. 

Out  qf  180  wordtf  64  ha»t  dear  aJfinUUa. 


ahkeya,  aknia 


okkt.  nikirtn 
nohluw,  nokkoa 
netaa,  n'tani 


Mt,  axe 


in« 


BLACKrSfT. 

nay  aketap  pe 
(Hale) 


nbkan 
otoqooin,  otnkan 

(Hale) 
ones 
ohtokaii,  ostnkis 

ohkiMtt,  woksts 
okokin,  okokint 
ofatoii,  okanittis 
owoUn  okiu,  okntahish 
ohhcat,  omakui^ 
oh'kinnah 

take,  hbka 
kaktakin 
Ikascutaakni 

pishkinaUi 

eska  natume,  apnaktu 

ahtakote,  Uhistakiu 
napoot 
ofapootab,  konu 

sabco 

enten 

ksabcoom,  saklikoi 

nahiekame 

mane 

masetis, 


do. 


nuitis 


mahcooya 
emittab,  imitao 
jpakesa,  pikiio 
ohwaa 
;  stakes 


mamca,  namen 

mokesenom,  mlkio 
miskappe 
nahpe,  apia 
kasetotzu 

ni«lo,  nbtoa 
.chruto,  kUtoa 
lOOtowe,  wistol 
anook  choskoi 
[ah 
niabboka,  nohokscam,  nsifivvUla 


«tkit0p  {Ertrliemtni) 

M»  (SiiikbCsU  atimi  (DttawuJ.  Inini  fM'k 
A^.)^  DiDnf>o(LoD|(VCh.)p  naiii  (Nir^wU*) 

kw|okili  {t^ADltin),  «ktiiwft  [Shiwnm),  ikm^ 
tminauhikwth  ^OJd  Aig),  ok-kir»h  (QiA.)^ 
«kwa  ([4>n£.  CMp) 

KokOi  (Brcb.) 

Dok^kwa  [Nanldcjf  b^kw  f  ^tfbu'inini.) 

■»iiihiA,  t^tiii.dtnti,  tiQhii  (Knl4t.«  Chip.,  OtiOW^t 
Labi..  Mftsi ,  Kafieit,  Siukje*,  ke  ) 

B^twaf  fEti'b  )h  n'td«  (Abea.),  Mmj'm  (Otioww) 

Aliqaain,    tui^fwan,    fKiihit..  Oifp  ,  Old  Aif.^ 

B^dl^t^i^  Min4),  ■laakoeaa  fLalfrBdar} 
iilito  (Dti»  >.  biahuah  {ill),  liiiU  {pi.  Old  A%,] 
mfa  tBhawuofntJ 

i*a/,  tflvvikoh,  ri^wne  {Kniit.,  Oiir».,  Olto, , 
Mavi^^NBrH  Moh..  lii;L,  Mi  am.,  skawn.) 
evkmtn  (KnJitJ,  okt^won  [MDhiraniji 
Ikwrkuneli  (lliAtiii»)t  n^ttkwakaiiKb  (daakia) 
iinih  (Chtp),  oakk  (KnM.) 

oJc&t  [Cliip[rt>w^;i,  oiihkQui  (Ma*.}  ^ 

dkfiD.  okDDDmit^ociliK'Mqfie,  akaa«b  (Chip.,  Oil., 
Menom.,  filiawn.,  t^iuk.) 
ik.  aknk  (KnUt,  Chip.) 
tak«)pap&D  {[|]>CDU^ 
licMJck,  kt-iak  ^Kni^t.,  Clup.,  Mu«.,  Nar.,  D[J 

IfW'IttiiirJi,  iHihkahJi  f  Abrn,^  Mu.,  Kar.) 

dhki.  loclfi«0  (t^bf-J,   wajHiil,   wtjiaueb  (Dl^i^ 

Sbawia  ji 

pakotth  fi?afkk.>.  takiuliike  ^iCulit ) 
Mpin,  D^piif],  upp^on,  k^.  (almiMt  all) 
kvn,  kt'ODp  Vhd,  FiDOQDp  akdipf.  koan  [tJbip.,  Lab^^ 
Mim.  Del .  Vtnt.,  ^ank.,  Mvn.) 
pn  ^Kdivi..  CMp).  nii£»ektit}j,  mjue^koii 

fft  qnj  ttii  iKnn% ),  etaw  (Mohieani) 

ackej  (eTiieriilv).  wkee  (Kaiit.),  iwkJJdi^flll }, 

BP«^iikf«  rffhawp) 
mik^ijtiF  {Shaw} 

tdinii,  maahao,  mr«aiiUi,  ^e.  i§9ii*Tml\f} 
ffilatookooati  (L«br],  fULMaakark  (Minm .^  m** 

tee,  metkk  (OM  Ali  ,  Uhip.,  Mi.**.,  Men.) 
mUhrcmk  (LabrJ.  mjiik  (CJiip ,  OM  Alg  »  Moh,» 

ShATF.,  Sfettk.) 

nvbckwAJauck  [Miaen.},  aififna  (tCnkt^  CliJp<)' 
.atUm  (Kniit-) 

|piuki«t  fMi«i,,  Nar  ),  pcihetew  (Kfiii^) 
wnb,  Ma  wo,  (gfD^raJJv) 

nM^amni.  O'^maa^  aanioci  fNar.^  EL^.,  Aben,, 

Mbj*.,  Shaw.,  Patik.,  Menotn.J 
HLbkwa,  miiibkwaf  Btc.  {geaenllj} 
ntpkwi  tyant.} 
appiUii  {ChipO 
kHtowpq  [Moh),  kcalpetal  (EfedtJ,  knbanU 

(<KiBW.,  I>el.> 
uitha  fKnitl.K  a,  cbanuztaiMJo 
kiiba  (Ki)i#t).  t,        do. 
WWII  fCbip  ),  w,        4o. 
anont'ch  {Kntit,],  noqcaniiioki  (||L) 
all,  abab  (KaiM.,  Micmav.,  Iik»  eh&v.,  Bmwk.y 


CUT 


nrTEODITCTIOlf. 


Fo«r 

Eicht 
Nine 

Tea 
TokiU 


Ftoe 

Hand 

Warrior 

Fiimid 

Braad 

Star 

Kkht 

lea 
Maat 


BLACKTBrr. 


pakew,  piaksia 

kepo,  kiepal,  keepay,  BnTfeTiDo 
enlkke,  aaita 


ALoomniii. 
aewia,  aewe  (gmmnMj) ;  Wt  imu«,  ««•«,  okar- 

aetor  ofS  and  3,  aad  aot  of 4 
BinraMO,  siekwaswi  (Old  Alf.,  Otto.) 
paikoona,  patkoopit  (Ma*.,  Kar.},  peehkaa- 

pnik,  piok,  pajao  rMaw..  Nar.,  L.  Uaad) 
leairke  (AIms.),  analliah  (Shaw.) 


THeJgUomng  are  more  doubtful 


lortaiat 

ob  kittakes,  Btihktdiii 

komaUpmMu 

aetaka,  aitnkawaa 

knh  qooaatt 

kakataas,  kakatona 


akasaqaoU,  akitkayi 


miuketvk  (Maa.) 

tea  kaeche  (Labrador) 

natapoHttcik  (Del.) 

netep  (Nar.).  nehkaaaa  (Saakiee) 

ta  qaaaa  (Sbawa.) 

johokaU  (Labrador) 

keeMoow  (Kaist.,  Labr.) 

tipiMOw  rKniitL) 

wanpi  (Nar.) 

oapatn  (L.  Island) 

tkeooakoo  (Aben.) 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


NomTHcmiv. 
Ala.,  Alaenkiae 
M'k.  Alg.,  M*KeBsie'» 
Algonkins 
•  Kaiit.,  KoiaUnanz 
Chip.,  Chippewaa 
Ottow..  Ouowat 
Labr.,  SooiBee,  Bhedia- 
tapootb 


EUjTamiv. 
Miom.,  Miomaca 
Btoh.,  Etchemins 
Aben.,  Abenakii 
MaH.,  Manaobnastta 
Nar.,  Narraganiets 
Moh.,  BfahJcaas 


WlSTEElf. 

Miam.,  Miamit 
III.,  Ultnoi* 
Men.,  Menomeaei 
Sank.,  Bankies 
Shaw.,  Shawaoee 


SoDTHaKM  Atlamtic. 
L.  U*d,  LoBf  IsUtti 
Del.,  Delaware 
Naat,  Naatioakai 


AFFINITIES  OF  THE  SHYENNE  WITH  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  ALGONKIN 
FAMILY. 

Out  qfil  vDords,  13  certain  and  25  more  distant  affinitiea. 


Two 

Five 

Ten 

Bone    ' 

Belly 
EarOi) 
Clay   { 
Wood 

Canoe 
Axe 

Heart 

Hair 

Fish 

Iciela 


SHTEima. 
nish 

none 

mahtote 

ooonnts 

ma  toosh  she 

aihiok 

mahtah 


kekoi  anano 

hiwit 

mik 

oooo  nomine 


AlOOKKIN  LA.NOnAaK8. 

ni»h^  Sank.,  Shawn. ;  niaa,  Aben.,  Mass.,  Nar.,  Longlsl'd,  Naat; 

ninsk,  nishoisk^  &c..  nine  other  tribes 
nvMon,  nanau,  naaaa,  xaa,  nane,  nalan,  Mob.,  Ottow.,  Chip.,  Bfiem., 

Etch.,  Del. 
nuAtawtato,  Shawn. ;  matatswek,  Miam.,  Meaom. ;  mitaUU,  Knist. ; 

medoswe,  &c.,  fonr  other  tribes 
oibra.  Chip. :  o  kunon,  Ottow  ;  okunek.  Sank. ;  oeh  eunne,  MeaonC ; 

^  kann,  Nant ;  uskon,  Mass. 
moitske,  Miam. ;  maektey,  Mob. ;  mini,  Knist. ;  mitkiwuot,  Old  Alg. 

asnskee,  Menom ;  atkik.  111.  (generally,  aki,  akee) 

maktuque.Mmm.  ',^mitik.  Chip..  Old  Alg.;  fMktaok,  Mob. ;  nukUk- 

vek,  Menom.,  Sank. ;  misktook,  M«^. 
akiman,  ckeman,  Knist.,  Micm.,  Sank.,  £toh. ;  cAiiaaa,  Chip. 
ta  kaka  nek,  Miam. ;  ta  kakacae.  111. ;  ta  kaka,  Menom. ;  ckeagOMOit 

ckekenas.  Long  Isl'd 
wuttak,  Nar. ;  atoA,  Mob. ;  w'dee,  Del. ;  otef.  Sank.,  Shawn. 
mik  kek  en,  Del. ;  miittkiak,  Knist. ;  mt  $unk,  Mass. 
tutmoes,  n*mays,  nemos,  Mass.,  Nar.,  Del.,  Etch.,  Sank. ;  ekicon  essa. 

Illinois 
ioe;  makkioam.  Chip.,  Ottow.,  Moh.,  Del.,  Menom.,  Sank.,  Shawa. 


PHILOLOOY VOCABULARIES. 


CXY 


' 

Shtknrs 

CUef 

Wairior 

Blood 

Kai& 

Kattia 

Ttea 

weho 
notah 
mii 

motah  ka 
my  to  took 
aast 

Qnm 
LMvaa 

moist 
vepohits 

Eft. 

▼avote 

File 

oi«t 

BMW 

BolUoee 
Cowa      S 
TaAay 
Goaaa 
Dack 

istase 

mahno 

mak  kain 

enai 

sishkesna 

Baar 
Laiia 
Brandy 

nahco 

mah 

veve  mappa 

boa 

mah  kite 

Oaa 

Thiaa 

Foar 

Twaaty 

Thirty 

Haadied 

aaat 

nah 

knave 

ncso 

nahvo 

mahtotono 

Aiooirini  luNovAOBa. 
MMUpatficA,  MNyAeit.  Bfoh* 

natepaliuiek  (pi.).  IM- ;  aiatwaaMf*  (pi.).  Nar. ;  atdktia,} 
mt  tk  VI,  Chip.,  Ottow. ;  an'  tk  imI,  mi  thque,  Nar.,  Menom.,  Baok. 
mate*.  Sank. ;  wtaUman,  Knirt.,  Chip.,  Old  Aif . 
ok  kookt,  MaH. ;  ok  kafk,  Shawn. ;  a  koek.  Old  A.\m. 
mi  ttookooak,  Labr. ;  aM  oUakuk^  Miun. ;  (faaaraUy  mittikf  ooea- 


laUy  mi  *t  ik) 
to  kek  t/Mum. ;  moo  ki  tnatk,  Nar.  , 

peeakf  Kaitt  y.  waune  pok.  Ma*.,  Nar.,  Moh. ;  m>t«A,  Chip. ;  « 
fpo€,  Miem. ;  Labr. 
wawai,  wawak,  wa«Nm,  wawa,  Itc,  almoft  all  the  tribei  of  the  Ahroa- 

kin  famUy 
ttaw,  Moh. ;  sukt,  L.  IsI'd ;  e  ottm,  Brfeet  (bat  ganaially  okui^  skoot, 

okt) 
wa  otoMk,  MIem.  (bot  generally  iea,  koon^  gukm) 

nonttfoakf  Men. ;  mA  tko  to^  111. 

aa  ke  nam,  na  ka  me,  nam  kom.  varioaf  tribal 

at  «U,  Labr. ;  ntioifc.  Chip..  Miam..  111. 

nok  vpa,  Miam. ;  §ko  tkojmkt  Bfaa. ;  tiakoa,  Brieat  (generally  oka 

tk^,  tetep) 
m*qMo,  Moh. ;  mokuok,  HI.  (generally  mokwak,  wtakwk) 
mak  ekaak,  Moh. ;  mah  king^e,  Dal. ;  mak  okekok,  Miam. 
probably  derived  from  ntppOf  water,  in  almost  all  the  AlgoaklB  laa- 

kepikatwek^  Miam.  (very  djssimflar  in  the  varion*  laagnagM ;  a  aaw 

oomponnd  wordy  * 

mst,  Micm. 

mast,  Aben. ;  naJUa,  Del. 

nawwok,  Moh. ;  nayo,  neyoo,  newa^  new,  Kniit.,  Old  Alg.,  Del.,  Men. 
neooiteno,  Knitt. 

nittwris  mitanan,  Chip,  (generally  3X10) 
metatoo  miUana,  Old  AJg. ;  nutatntteno  mitteno,  Kalst.  (geaaraDy 

10X10) 


z. 


AFFINITIES  OF  THE  UPSAROKA,  OR  CROW  LANGUAGE,  WITH  THAT  OF 
THE  SEDENTARY  MISSOURI  MINETARES,  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  SIOUX. 


W( 

G^ 

Father 

Mother 

Hiubaad 

Son 

Face 

Ear 

gs. 

Month 

Beaid 
Neck 

Ann 

Feet 

Toes 

Bone 

Heart 

Village 

Hoose 

Arrow 

Hatchet 

Knife 

Shoes 

Tobacco 


Upsahoka. 
meya-kat  te 

meya  katte 

e  kien 


I    Minktaek. 
meevai 
she  kanja 
m«eyay  kanja 
tantai 
eeka 


menark  bettse, 

e»a  [maleeeta 

mishtah 
bappa 
i  a 
jayzshe 


efthaesha 

thiiah 

b&rre 


iahtah 
appah 

ee-«e-pehappah 
neif  h  jee 


itibe  ara  habi 


ahaaiie 
machepa 
mitsa 
boom  pe 


apeeh 
arroagh 
itiee 

itieeshankee 
4  eeroagh 
natah 
ameteh 


opah 
owpa 


Sioux. 
weeah  (Yanktont) 
shinzo  riiinga  (Osages) 
mee-jiaga  (Omahas) 
inn  tatteh  (dnappas) 
hacoo(Yanktons) 
eneeca  (0»ages) 
eeneek  (Winebacoet) 
eetai  <Dahootas.  Yanktons) 
pohe  ( Dahcotas) 

nhtah  (Dahcotas,  Yanktons,  Ottoes,  Omahas) 
pah  (Omahas) 
ea  (Dahcotas) 

deh  zeh  (Q,aappas,  Osafes),  ibeysee  (Qqaahas) 
hee  (Dahcotas,  Ottoea.  Yanktuns)  e-e:e  (Oma- 
echee  (Ottoes.  Omahas)  [has) 

tashai  (Ouoes),  pahee  (Omahas) 

see(aU) 

seeshastai  (Yanktons) 

hooh(K>  (Dahcotas) 

nochteh  (dnappas) 

Otoe  (Dahcotas) 

tee,  tib,  tiah,  (Omahas)  8ie. 

wa  hiato  par 

mazzapai  (Omahas) 

mabee  (Wiaeb.,  Ottoea,  Omahaa^ 

bonpe  (Qnappas) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


UniASOKA. 

MmiTAms. 

Sioux. 

Sky 

am  mah  ko 

Ban 

mah  pay-meeaee 

meenaoajai  (Omahas) 

Moon 

min  na  tat  che 

oh  sea  mene 

Star 

ekin 

eekah 

mee  ca  ai  (Omafaaa) 

5»y. 

maw  pa 

mahpaih 

Night 

oche 

oh  see  OS 

Darkness 

chip  posh  eka 

opajee 

Evenins 

Rhnpit  kat 

oh  pa 

paazai  (Omabtt)     ' 

Black 

shnpeesha 

sahpa  (Ottoel) 

Red 

hiiheeat 

aishshce 

Blue 

taihee 

tohee  (Yanktons) 

Yellow 

•here  cat 

sbeeree 

Rain 

hannah 

harai 

heeyo  (Ottoea) 

Snow 

beah 

mah /Ml 

pahfOttoea) 

HaU 

makkoopah 

raiapa 

Fire 

bedah      ^ 

beerais 

paidai  (Omahas) 

Water 

minne 

meenee 

nee,  mlnee  (all) 

Ice 

beroohhhe 

mee  roh  bee 

Earth 

am  ma 

amah 

maba  (Ottoea) 

Valley 

ah  me  choke 

amanshee  aepee 

Stone 

mi 

roeeee 

eenee  (Wineb.) 

Bark 

eshe 

eesschee 

Leaf 

money  ah  pe 

apai  bftttoo  tee 

tanoka  (Omahas) 

Meat 

arookka 

cor  roktschittee 

Beaver 

bemppe 

meerapa 

chapa  (Yanktons),  nabapah  (V 

Boffalo 

bisha 

sha(Osagee) 

Bear 

dob  pil  ta 

lah  peet  zee 

5^ 

matshoga 

shagas(Osages) 

Bird 

lacanga 

zecanoo  (Yanktons) 

Dock 

roehhaka 

michak 

Fish 

booah 

boa 

bohah  (Wineb), ho  (Ottoea) 

Warm 

ahra 

ar  raise 

I 

mee-ee 

mee  ah  (Dahcotas) 

Thoa 

de 

dieh  (Uoappa) 

He 

na 

nee 

neaah  fWineb.) 

Who 

kippa 

|)ai  (Osages) 

Two 

nooin  cat 

nno  pah 

no m pah  (Dahcotas,  Yanktons) 

Three 

namena  cat 

namee 

yaineenee 

Four 

Uipah 

tojtah 

Five 

chi  hho  cat 

chee  hoh 

Six 

all  cam  a  cat 

a  camai 

ahkewe  (Wineb.) 

Seven 

sappo  ah 

chappo 

khahkopi 

Eight 

noom  pa  pe 

noppupee 

Ten 

perakuk 

peeragas 

Eleven 

elih  pe  mat 

apeelemoisso 

Twelve 

ehh  pe  noomp 

apee  noopeh 

a  key  nompa 

Twenty 

noom  pap  peraka 

noopa  peragaa 

Thirty 
Hundred 

namena  peruka 

namea  peragas 

liee  reek  sah 

peeragavichtee  et 

Thoasand 
To  speak 

g-^k-hpera 

deediJi       fetaka 

To  kill 

bah  pake 

taha 

wahqueU  (I  kill  him),  (Dabooi 

VOCABULARY  OF  THE  SHYENNE  LANGUAGE,  WITH  SOME  NOTES  COM- 
MUNICATED BY  LT.  J.  W.  ABERT,OF  THE  CORPS  OF  U.  S.  TOPOGRAPH- 
ICAL ENGINEERS. 

The  tribe  which  bears  the  name  Ch.eyenne  continually 
hovers  about  Bent's  Fort.  While  detained  at  the  fort  by 
sickness,  I  obtained  the  little  which  I  will  now  insert. 

The  Cheyenne  language  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  any  of  those  spoken  by  our  prairie  Indians. 


PHILOLOOT VOCABULARIES. .  CXVll 

The  Indians  have  a  great  habit  of  swallowing  the  last 
syllable  of  every  word,  so  that  many  persons  would  hardly 
notice  the  last  syllables,  and  therefore  omit  them. 

The  Cheyennes  have  no  articles.  Their  substantives  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  our  own.  Plurality  and  unity  are 
generally  denoted  by  prefixing  numbers,  although  sometimes 
denoted  by  changes  of  termination,  as  "  vo-vote,"  an  egg, 
and  "  vo-vo-tuts,"  eggs.* 

Their  numerical  terms  are  beautifally  arranged  ;  each 
of  the  digits  is  expressed  by  a  different  name,  and  the  tens 
are  expressed  by  affixing  certain  terminations  to  the  digits. 

The  numbers  are  thus  named  : 


Om 

nast 

Thirteen 

mah-to-te-ote-nah 

Two 

Dish 

Twenty 

neso 

Tbn* 

nah 

Twenty-one 

ne-to-ote-natt 

Four 

knave 

Thirty 

nah  vo 

Fits 

■one 

Forty 

ne-vo 

Six 

nmh-eo-to 

Fifty 

no-no 

Seven 

netoto 

Sixty 

nah  to  to  no 

Eight 

nnb-no-to 

Sevei^y 

ne  to  to  no 

Nine 

MtO 

Eifhty 

nah-DO-to-no 

Ten 

innh-to-te 

Ninety 

lo-to-no 

Eleven 

mah  to  te-ote-na«t 

One  hnndred 

ra^h-to-tu-no 

Twelve 

mah-to-le  ote  nl«h 

They  express  thousands  by  so  many  hundreds,  as  10, 20, 
or  30  hundreds,  stand  for  1000,  2000,  3000. 

Their  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectives  are  expressed 
by  prefixing  words  significant  of  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion. The  adjectives  to  which  the  words  are  applied  remain 
unchanged  ;  and  these  words  are  "  ba-kee,"  little,  "  mah," 
large,  and  "  o-mah,"  larger. 

Their  verbs  have  all  the  principal  tenses,  the  present, 
the  past  and  the  future,  but  are  only  used  in  one  number, 
as  the  subject  or  subjects  to  which  the  verb  belongs,  and 
which  is  or  are  the  object  of  conversation,  render  distinc- 
tion of  number  unnecessary. 

They  have  all  the  other  parts  of  speech  belonging  to  the 
languages  of  civilized  nations. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  words  which  I  fortu- 
nately saved  from  the  destruction  to  which  my  grammar 


CXVUl 


IllTRODUCTIOlf. 


was  a  sacrifice  during  my  winter's  .journey  across  the 
prairies : 


SMI 
Rib 
Cap 
Ckj 


AX9 

Fkmr 

PilM 

SpMr 

Shield 

KMda 

Mmrrow 

Salt 

Moon 

Knife 


Path 

Robe 

aaiver 

Tree 

GraM 

Bosh 

BaU  (game) 

Raoe 

Fire 

Wooda 

Sword 

Idole 

Danoe 

Dram 

Song 

Toad 

Tattle 

Fool 

Soldier 

Chief 

Ooow 

Troth 

Dock 

Heap 

Athei 

Coals 

Blood 

Dew  ) 

FnMt) 

Leaves 

Root 

Brandy 

Flint 

Steel 

Coagh 

Can 

Heart 

Bone 

Fear 

Blow 

A  place 

Snow 

Gown 

Awl 

Beads 


To  shoot 
Toeover 
To  ride 
To  hide 
To  roast 


mean* 

Blanket 

wopaifaaoBMi. 

hip 

Comb 

to  ha  any 

a-tnk 

Kawk-beUi 

ahgna  vona 

ashiok 

Owl 

Bklah 

Sim  mone 

Bnlleta 

Teoemak 

ke  koi  ana  no 

Iron 

makkte 

pini  ha  con 
tayyok 

Hide 

▼otaa 

Back 

is  tali  torn 

ho  moan 

BeUy 

mahtooahilw 

bo  ah 

Vermillion 

▼avole 

my-to-took 

▼e  mi  torn 

aim      • 

Wagon 

oasohim 

aopahmab 

8to?e 

oannak 

o-ki 

Talk>w 

irohka 

mo  tab  ke 

Mirror 

amvoaoibtiiti 

me  oh 

The  '  pomme  blanobt' 

mootah 

Aa-Aemeoh 

Mexican  poppy 

ishco 

home 

thethoBola 

istis 

Wildgonid 

•eittimhow 

aast 

Cactns 

mahtah 

moist 

Cherry 

mahnemfek 

Aa  Jre-aast 

Lizaard 

how  tah  wii 

aanisttahko 

Gopher 

btemah 

onoshe 

Son-flower 

how  e  BBS 

oist 

Racoon 

macboooa 

mahtah 

Water-snake 

haakis 

ho  watt 

A  goard 

mah  an 

mah  ome 

Hur 

mik 

mah  Uto  nts 

HUl 

poenas 

on  ne  ah  yome 

Mountain 

o  mi 

mah  nis  tau 

Marrihge 

ovistahom 

own-hi 

Elk 

Ma  ah 

mine 

Groond-sqoirrcl 

mennywahkale 

mah  sown  ne 

Badger 

mahoo 

no  tab 

Beaf 

nab  CO 

we  bo 

Antelope 

voka 

enni 

Turkey 

mahkaia 

nitnm 

Chicken 

CO  CO  ra  kino 

sishkesnn 

Butterfly 

awowefaifli 

highst 

Pincber-bug 

ahmeooaa 

nab  i 
ho  us 

TarantuliD 

wenoe 

Small  beetle 

menshkis 

mi  i 

Bee 

is-shin-e-o 

CenUpede 

me  shim  me 

Plum 

men  ne  min 

Ye  po  hits 

Asclepias 
Bufi-alo's  skull 

mah  ton  I  mnst 

0  to  mo  en 

mabtohahnik 

ve  oe  map  pc 

Prairie-snake 

sa  so  nit  tan 

moi  su  kuh 

Buffalo  bull 

oto  wah 

ho  pass 
mah  i  mits 

Buflfalo  cow 

mah  no 

Atelope's  bead 

voka  bah  mik 

mi  tan  o 

Fish 

CO  CO  no  Biiae 

hi  wit 

Young  badger 

tehon 

oconnts 

Big  grasshopper 

■uih  hah  coat 

U  tato  its 

Rattlesnake-weeil 

ishco  woh 

ome 

Myrtinia 

maaso 

ne  nam  she  os 

Devil's  needle  (insect) 

a  wo  we  tos 

isuse 

Winged-bear 

nab  CO  menaa 

oist 

Yellow-wolf 

o  cum  who  wast 

a  on 

White  antelope 

o-ka-TO-ka 

o-ae-a-vo-kist 

Vt 

Raa 

po  ne  Tone 

i  To  boil 

is  se  vole 

em  bo  mi 

To  undo 

oaeine 

otahboiist 

To  write 

moqaistaa 

•eknowoM 

Tobmk 

oants 

ah  no  tnta 

^  To  wrap 

ippOMt 

fHILOLOGT — OBAMMAK.  OXIX 

SECTION   II. 
GRAMMAR. 

All  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  appear  to 
haye  agreed  in  the  opinion  that,  however  differing  in  their 
vocabularies,  there  is  an  evident  similarity  in  the  struC' 
tore  of  all  the  known  American  languages,  bespeaking  a 
common  origin  a^ 

The  Spanish  missionaries  have  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  grammars,  which,  though  at  a  time  when  philology 
could  hardly  be  called  a  science,  have  supplied  us  abun* 
dantly  with  facts  and  materials.  This  applies  particuUrly 
to  those  semi-civilized  and  populous  nations  between  the 
tropics,  which  are  still  in  existence! 

The  materials  for  a  similar  investigation  of  the  gram- 
mar or  structure  of  the  more  northern  languages  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  few  and  incomplete.  There  is  gene- 
rally no  sufficient  motive  for  investigating  the  structure  of 
the  languages  of  nations  having  neither  history  or  literature, 
and  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of  very  small  tribes,  each 
speaking  a  distinct  language.  Indian  traders  want  nothing 
more  than  a  scanty  vocabulary;  and  we  have  but  two 
sources  of  correct  information. 

Missionaries  alone  have,  in  their  efibrts  to  convert  the 
Indians,  a  sufficient  motive  for  investigating  their  langu^es. 
'  All  are  not  competent  to  the  task ;  and  in  several  instances 
it  has  now  become  easier  for  the  Indians  to  learn  English, 
than  for  the  missionaries  to  attain  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  tongue.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  from  them 
alone  that  almost  all  our  information  has  been  derived. 

Amongst  the  educated  Indians  some  have  been  found, 
and  more  may  arise,  who  can  assist  greatly  in  the  inquiry. 

1  am  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  a  philosophical  inves- 
tigation of  this  difficult  subject.  My  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages is  extremely  limited,  and  that  of  grammars  almost 
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exclusively  confined  to  those  of  the  languages  belonging  to 
the  European  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

The  process  by  which  languages  are  gradually  formed,' 
and  a  clear  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  distinguish  those  of  America  from  those  of  other 
partii  of  the  world,  are  subjects  beyond  my  competence. 
Although  I  perceive  and  am  satis6ed  of  the  similarity  of 
cbarfliiDter,  in  the  structure  of  all  the  known  American  lan- 
guages, I  qMnot  define  with  precision  the  general  features 
common  to  all.  I  can  only  state  those  which,  on  a  very 
iui)crficial  view  of  the  subject,  have  struck  me  as  charac* 
tisristic ;  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  I  submit 
some  general  and  desultory  observations. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  guard  against  error.  Some 
very  striking  features  will  be  found,  which  are  not  uniyer- 
jiaI  or  even  general,  but  belong  especially  to  one  family. 

T\ui  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
is  natur;il.  There  is  perhaps  no  language  in  which  some 
trace  of  it  is  not  discoverable.  Yet  it  is  positively  asserted 
that  no  such  distinction  exists  either  in  the  Choctaw,  Eski- 
maw,  or  the  Muskhog.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  positively 
discovered,  in  any  other  of  our  Indian  languages  than  the 
Algonquin,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Cherokee.  My  limited 
materials  have  not  enabled  me  to  discover  in  the  Sioux  any 
inflexion  of  that  description.  But  nice  distinctions  may, 
in  a  purely  oral  language,  escape  the  notice  of  the  inquirer, 
if  their  application  should  happen  to  be  limited  to  a  few ' 
particular  cases  ;  and  of  this,  at  least  one  instance  in  point 
may  be  given. 

I  had,  in  order  to  institute  a  useful  comparison,  examined 
Father  Febres'  excellent  Grammar  of  the  language  of  Chili. 
The  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate,  which 
was  not  adverted  to  by  Molina,  is  there  pointed  out  but 
incidentally,  and  only  in  a  single  case.  The  particle  pu, 
prefixed  to  nouns,  is  the  common  sign  of  the  plural,  and  is 
properly  applicable  to  animate,  though  sometimes  used  for 
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inanimate  objects.  But  the  prqper  designation  of  the  plural 
far  the  inanimate  class,  is  the  termination  ica,  substituted 
for  the  /m  prefixed. 

This  distinction  pervades  the  languages  of  the  Algon- 
kin  family  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  become  their 
most  striking  feature.  Every  part  of  speech,  every  word 
is  affected  by  it.  It  is  defined  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  as 
die  gender  of  the  language,  and  of  so  unbounded  a  scope 
as  to  give  a  twofold  character  to  the  parts  of  speech.  But 
this  is  the  distinctive  character  of  this  family ;  and  although 
it  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  several  others,  it  can- 
not be  considered  as  being  either  peculiar  or  common  to 
all  the  American  languages. 

It  seems  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  discussion  between 
two  of  the  great  German  philologists.  The  justly  cele- 
brated Bopp  is  said  to  contend  for  the  analogy  of  the 
American  languages  with  the  Sanscrit;  whilst  Mr.  Busch- 
man  insists  that  they  are  altogether  distinct.  I  cannot 
believe  that  either  of  those  distinguished  men  is  altogether 
mistaken.  The  distinction  between  the  (so  called)  parts  of 
speech,  of  which  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  the  most 
prominent,  is  founded  in  nature.  The  wants  which  influ- 
ence the  formation  of  languages,  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same  for  all  men.  It  seems  therefore  impossible 
tiiat  there  should  not  be  some  features  common  to  all  lan- 
guages. On  the  other  hand  it  appears  equally  certain  that, 
independent  of  its  vocabulary,  every  family  of  languages, 
and  in  each  family  even  every  language  or  dialect,  has 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
language. 

The  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
is  evidently  derived  from  nature  ;  and  it  has  already  been 
observed,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  language,  in  which 
some  trace  of  it  is  not  discoverable.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  originally  the  neuter  gender,  as  it  is  called,  was 
intended  to  include  all  inanimate  things.    The  principle  is 
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preserved  in  the  En^ish  language,  but  is  exhibited  only  in 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  pronouns  il,  its,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  relatives  which  and  what.  The  principal 
reason,  why  the  distinction  is  not  more  extensively  difiiised 
throughout  the  language,  is  the  fact,  that  the  English 
adjectives  are  indeclinable.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had 
the  adjectives  been  declined  as  in  the  Latin  (bonus,  bona, 
bonum),  and  the  agreement  between  the  substantive  and 
the  adjective  been  of  course  preserved,  the  distinction 
between  animate  and  inanimate  would  have  appeared  to 
be  one  of  the  predominant  features  of  the  language. 

In  progress  of  time,  probably  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known,  the  forms  first  used  only  to  designate  the  natu- 
ral gcndcm  of  living  beings,  appear  to  have  been  gradually 
oxtoiulod  to  inanimate  objecU.    In  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
thct  tniinoulino  and  feminine  forms  have  to  a  great  e:|tent 
iiiviidod  the  province  of  the  neuter.     When  the  Latin  wasi 
|iy  tho  ndniixture  of  foreign  elements,  broken  up  into  the 
iiitid«M  II   luiif^unges  of  Southern  Europe,  this  process  was 
(Mill mmI  on  Ntill  further.     For  instance  the  French  language, 
whioh   in  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin,  has  rejected 
wlhiH«^lhnr  the  neuter  gender.     The  consequence  has  been, 
Ihiit   Ihnro  is  apparently  no  distinction,  in  that  language, 
|ip|w«Miii  animate  and  inanimate.     Yet  some  faint  traces 
iPiHiilii.      The  possessive    pronouns  of  the  third  person, 
iittfh  *^A  '«*»  fewn  cannot  be  applied  to  an  inanimate  thing 
(iilili)Ns  its  name  should  be  expressed   in  the  same   sen- 
l0iice).     Thus  you  must  not  say  :  **  Paris  est  beau,  j'admire 
BH$  batimens  ;"  but,  "  j  en  admire  les  batimens :"  en  means 
itwre  of  it;  and  ses  means  his  or  her,  and  cannot  be  used 
MM  meaning  its.     Again,  the  relative,  qui,  preceded  by  a 
preposition,  is  never  applied  to  inanimate  things  ;  thus  you 
lAUSt  not  say,  "  les  sciences  a  qui  je  m  applique,"  but  "les 
sciences  aux  quelks  je  m  applique."     (Lhomond's  Gram- 
mar.) 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is,  to  illustrate  by  a  familiar 
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instance  the  position,  that  there  are  general  features  which 
belong  to  all  languages.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  that 
similar  instances  may  be  adduced  applicable  to  other  gene> 
ral  features.  In  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject,  it 
may  perhaps  be  found  that  the  several  languages  differ 
generally,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression, 
rather  in  quantity  than  in  quality.  As  the  wants  which 
produced  languages  and  the  objects  in  view  were  similar, 
the  difference  must  have  principally  been  that  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  these  objects  were  attained. 

Without  pretending  to  make  a  complete  and  correct 
enumeration,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  the  principal 
processes  resorted  to  in  the  American  languages  are  in- 
flexions, coalescence  or  agglomeration,  and  the  use  of  nu- 
merous particles  prefixed,  suflixed,  or  inserted. 

The  great  philologist  William  De  Humboldt  considers 
the  process  of  agglomeration  or  agglutination,  as  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  the  American  languages,  and  which 
distinguishes  them  from  those  which  like  the  Sanscrit  are' 
highly  inflected.  Although  our  learned  and  highly  gifted 
associate,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  translated  for  me  with 
great  care  those  portions  of  Baron  De  Humboldt's  essay 
which  bear  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  say  that  I  under- 
stand fully  the  author's  meaning,  especially  his  definition 
of  inflexions,  and  the  specific  character  by  which  it  is 
according  to  him  distinguished  from  every  other  modification 
of  the  primitive  word.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  fault  is 
mine  ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  compelled  to  remain  satisfied 
with  our  common  notions  of  inflexions  as  heretofore  gene- 
rally understood.  These  notions  were  taken  from  the  clas* 
sicsd  languages,  principally  and  almost  exclusively  from  the 
Latin. 

The  object  intended  was  to  distinguish  certain  difller- 
ences,  some  of  which  from  their  nature  applied  to  nouns, 
and  others  to  the  verb.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  distinc- 
tions of  number  (singular  and  plural),  of  person  (in  the 
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pronouns),  and  of  gender  (animate  and  inanimate,  male  and 
female),  as  also  that  between  the  subject  and  the  object 
(cases),  belong  exclusively  to  the  noun,  including  attributes 
and  pronouns.  On  the  other  hand  the  distinctions  of  time, 
of  voice  (active  and  passive),  and  of  the  modifications 
called  moods  (indicative,  imperative,  conditional,  etc.)f  to 
which  may  be  added  the  formation  of  the  class  of  woids 
called  participles,  apply  exclusively  to  the  action,  to  the 
verb  whether  transitive  or  intransitive. 

The  process  by  which  the  object  was  attained  was, 
in  the  Latin  language,  without  exception,  by  a  change  of 
termination.  In  some  instances  these  may  have  preserved 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  words  for  which  they  were 
substituted ;  but  to  a  common  observer  they  appear  gene- 
rally to  be  altogether  arbitrary.  The  final  letters,  s  and  t, 
which  characterize,  in  the  verbs,  the  second  and  third 
person  singular,  have  no  apparent  resemblance  to  the  cor- 
responding pronouns.  All  these  inflexions  consist  of  one 
or  more  letters  added  to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  root 
of  the  noun  or  verb.  The  letter  or  letters  which  are  sub- 
Htituted  for  the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun,  appear 
always  as  connected  with  the  verb  and  as  its  inflexion ;  but 
iho  ol>li()uc  case  of  the  pronoun  is,  in  no  instance  whatever, 
ihuN  Oi^uncctcd  with  the  verb  and  appearing  as  it  veere  its 
luflt^viou, 

\W  hnvo  not.  for  our  Indian  languages,  materials  suffi- 
iUoiU  to  oimblo  us  to  lay  down  universal  rules  applying  to 
all  ot'  thoiu*  Hut  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that 
uiiiim^  tluvit^  which  hav?>  been  investigated,  there  is  not  one 
which,  in  its  declensions  or  conjugations,  does  not  afford 
instances  of  inflexions,  of  the  same  character  with  those 
of  the  classical  languages.  It  will  also  be  found,  in  com- 
paring these  inflexions  of  the  several  Indian  languages, 
that  they  are  generally  used  in  all  for  the  same  purposes : 
in  the  nouns,  to  designate  the  number  and  the  gender ;  in 
the  verbs,  to  designate  the  tenses  and  voice ;  6cc.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  the  numlier,  we  have 
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BtkUmm    in  which  thednal  tenniiifttiooiiifcud  the  plml  I;  ^,hoiiM ;  pi. 

igiuL 
Mtst^U — nuiuiuau,  girl ;  pi.  nun9qwiu  o§;  hunun,  itcme ;  pi.  huuun  a9k, 
dq^wo— fn'iMS,  partridge  ;  jtlfnnai  wug;  attir,  stone ;  pi.  a$9in  een. 
JkUnomre — okhqua^  woman ;  pi.  okkquewak;  dbiUiii,  ttone  ;  pi.  Mektindl, 

In  these  last  three,  which  belong  to  the  Algonkin  family, 
the  distinction  of  gender  (animate  and  inanimate,  or  neuter) 
is  also  designated  by  the  terminating  inflexion. 

Iroquois  (Onondago),  hudagoohoneh,  a  chief;  pi.  htula- 
goohonek  suh  ;  the  plural  is  also  desiguated  by  the  termi- 
nations nnie  and  agu,  varying  according  to  usage.  But  the 
sign  of  the  plural  is  often  inserted,  nah  jenah,  a  man  ;  hah 
dajenah,  men. 

This  family  of  Iroquois  languages  is  the  only  one  of  our 
northern  Indians,  in  which  the  masculine  and  feminine 
genders  are  clearly  distinguished.  This  is  generally  effect- 
ed by  the  substitution  of  an  inserted  letter. 

(kmndrngo^it^adat,  a  male  ;  tgajadat,  a  female. 

fltirmi  (Wyandot) — Ihaton,  he  says ;  Itaton,  t Ae  aoyt . 

Athnpatia — dinni,  a  man ;  pi.  dinne  ihlang;  tee  aze,my  son ;  f«e  aztktk,  my 

two  sons. 
Cioviee— iZtf  Aung,  a  tree ;  pi.  te  thtkung  ;  at  iutm,  a  boy  ;  pi.  anit9ut0u. 
Anmemmuin — ehao,  father;  dual,  ehaoegue;  pi.  puehao;  eume  chao,u  good 
frther;  pi.  eumeqiu  ehao. 

Sioux.  The  sign  of  the  plural,  at  least  in  the  Dahcota 
language,  appears  to  be,  in  all  cases,  the  termination  pee : 
watah,  a  canoe  ;  pi.  watahpee. 

Nouns  in  the  Choctaw-  and  in  the  Muskhogh  (Creek), 
have  no  plural  form.  This  defect  is  often  supplied  by  the 
plural  form  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  to  which' they  are 
unlled.  Some  adjectives  have  also  a  plural  form.  In  many 
instances,  the  plural  is  designated  by  the  annexed  word,  in 
Choctaw  okla,  in  Muskhogh  ulgy ;  both  of  which  mean 
"a  multitude." 

Among  the  examples  of  the  formation  of  the  plural  of 
nouns,  several  instances  occur  where  the  sign  of  the  plural, 
instead  of  being  a  termination,  is  either  prefixed,  or  insert- 
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ed  (Cherokee,  and  occasionally  Iroquois  and  Araacanian). 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  change  of  position  cannot  alter 
the  character  of  the  sign,  and  that,  whatever  place  it  may 
occupy,  it  is  still  an  inflexion. 

The  noun  in  most  American  languages  has  no  oblique 
case.  Whether  there  be  any  exception,  cannot  be  poaitiyely 
asserted.  The  defect  (if  any)  is  often  supplied  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  oblique  case  of  the  3d  person  of  the  pronoun. 
"  I  see  Aim  Peter." 

In  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  there  is  no  inflexion  or 
alteration  of  the  verb  itself,  on  account  of  the  difierence 
of  number  or  of  persons.  The  change  applies  only  to  the 
pronouns.  But  the  distinctions  of  time,  of  voice,  sometimes 
of  mood,  and  also  the  negative  form,  are  designated  by  pure 
inflexions. 

EXAMPLES. 


Aetlvs  Pr$Bemi  FrtUriU          lVter«         Pm9Bi9€  Prmmt 

DdnnBn    Ptadanwii    U  kmar       pendmniMi  peadameD  tp  pradamM  iak    pmda  m 

CkteUm      Takeke         to  tie         toekelM  tockeh  QcaiM  iockch  aeki       t  mil  ookeh* 

CktnUe     LsBflanf    Uti*         lanfihm  InnflnofM  lanlnofK         ogmUtngwmg 

SUux          TtbMBf       tol9V$       tahaeBf  tMhfugkong  tMhmmkUf        Botkmwirm 

A  peculiarity  in  the  Choctaw  language  deserves  notice. 
An  inserted  particle,  uli,  denotes  the  passive  voice  ;  but  the 
personal  pronoun,  instead  of  being  as  in  our  languages  in 
the  nominative,  is  in  the  Choctaw  in  the  objective  case. 
Instead  of  saying,  '  I  (am)  tied,'  '  tuHokchilk,'  they  say> 
*  me  (am)  tied,'  *  sutiullokche.' 

There  may  be  some  doubtful  cases,  such  for  instance  as 
a  declension  in  the  Massachusetts  language,  given  by  the 
venerable  Eliot : 

my  home,  neck  in  my  hoase,  neck  it 
tby  hoase,  keek  in  thy  hoase,  keek  U 
his  boose,  week    in  his  house,  week  it 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  Indian  word  for, 
my,  thy,  &c.,  house,  is  neckit,  keckit,  &c.,  (in  the  plural 
neckuwout,  &c.)  but  Eliot  considers  this  English  in,  as  an 
oblique  case  of  the  noun,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  the  equiv- 
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aknt  Indian  termination  it,  aa  an  inflexion.  But  I  think 
that  this  U  is  probably  one  of  those  numerous  particles* 
haying  a  general  meaning,  which  are  perpetually  found 
either  prefixed,  inserted,  or  added  to  Indian  words.  Setting 
these  doubtful  cases  aside,  the  terminations  which  designate 
Dumber  and  gender  in  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  tenses, 
mood,  and  voice  in  the  verbs,  prove  conclusively,  that  the 
Indian  languages  abound  with  inflexions,  having  precisely 
the  same  character  with  those,  which  are  universally  con- 
sidered as  such  in  other  languages. 

In  all  the  American  languages  which  have  been  inves- 
tigated, the  possessive  pronouns  united  with  the  noun,  and 
the  personal  pronouns,  in  both  the  nominative  and  in  the 
oblique  case  united  with  the  verb,  form  but  one  word.  My 
father,  thy  son,  1  love  thee,  he  sees  me,  are  each  respect- 
ively but  one  word.  It  is  well  known  that  the  same  feature 
is  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages.  In 
these  the  process  is  extremely  simple  and  is  founded  princi- 
pally on  position.  The  ways,  in  which  this  union  of  the 
pronoun  with  either  the  noun  or  the  verb  is  effected  in  the 
American  languages,  are  almost  universally  far  more  com- 
plex ;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  amongst  the  several  fam- 
ilies of  languages. 

In  all  those  of  the  Algonkin  family,  the  preference  is 
ipven  to  the  second  person,  the  characteristic  of  which  is 
i'l  the  first  person,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  n\  stands 
next ;  and  the  third  person,  often  omitted,  is  the  last.  Ac- 
cordingly the  initial  k'  shows  that  one  of  the  pronouns  is  of 
the  second  person ;  the  initial  n'  that  the  pronouns  are,  one 
of  the  first,  and  the  other  of  the  third  person ;  and  the  in- 
itial w*  (or  no  initial  prefixed  to  the  verb  proper)  that  both 
pronouns  are  of  the  third  person. 

Thus  far  the  process  is  very  incomplete.  But  in  all  the 
American  languages  special  attefition  is  paid  to  what  is 
called  the  transition,  that  is  to  say  to  the  persons  of  the 
subject  and  object  respectively.    This  produces,  for  the 
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nngular  alone,  seven  foims,  viz.:  two  when  the  aotMHi 
pastes  from  the  first  to  either  the  second  or  third  person; 
two  when  the  action  passes  from  the  second  to  the  firvt  or 
to  the  third  person ;  and  three  when  the  acticHi  passes  fipom 
the  third  to  the  first,  second,  or  third  person. 

In  the  Algonkin  languages  the  process  is  eflecteci  bj 
affixing  immediately  after  the  verb  a  particle,  which  may 
be  called  the  sign  of  transition ;  viz.  a,dnoa,  when  the  aotioo 
terininates  in  the  third  person ;  g^  or  k,  when  the  acticHi 
passes  from  the  third  to  the  first  or  second  perscm ;  (  when 
it  passes  from  the  first  to  the  second ;  and  t  when  it'^MSses 
firom  the  second  to  the  first  person. 

Thus,  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  to  hear,  is  in  the  Dela^ 
ware  language /^nt/amen  ;  but  the  root  proper  oi  the  ?wrb, 
iBpend. 


TboB  hearart  him 

k'  pend  awa 

I  hear  him 

n'  peod  awa 

He  hears  him 

pend  awall 

He  hears  thee 

k'  pend  agoD 

He  hears  me 

n'  pend  agun 

I  hear  thee 

k*  pend  olen 

Thou  hearest  me 

k'  pend  awi 

With  respect  to  the  signs  of  the  plural  of  the  pronouns 
they  are  always  placed  after  the  verb  and  the  transition 
particle  ;  and  though  formed  in  a  regular  manner,  they  are 
very  complex,  inasmuch  as  they  must  vary  in  order  to 
show  distinctly,  whether  the  subject,  or  the  object,  or  both 
is  or  are  in  the  plural.  For  details  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
my  Syn6psis,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  at  large.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice : 

We  hear  thee  k'  pend  ole  neen 

We  hear  him  n'  pend  awa  neen 

Thou  hearest  us  k'  pend  awi  neen 

Thou  hearest  them  k'  pend  awa  wak 

We  hear  you  k'  pend  olo  ^a 

We  hear  them  n'  pend  awa  wunawak 

Ye  hear  us  k'  pend  awi  henook 

They  hear  you  k*  pend  aga  wawak 
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.  The  system  is  very  complete ;  the  meaning  cannot  in 
any  instance  be  mistaken;  but  it  is  most  unnecessarily 
complex  and  cumbersome ;  yet  remarkable  as  a  singular 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  languages. 

The  process  in  the  Choctaw  language  is  on  the  con- 
trary very  simple,  yet  differing  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
and  kindred  languages.  For  although  the  position  is  regu- 
lar, the  distinctions  are  not  founded  upon  it.  There  are 
distinct  words  for  the  nominative  and  oblique  cases  of  the 
two  first  persons,  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural.  The 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  in  the  plural  it  is  supplied  by  a  word  meaning, ''  mul- 
titude."   These  words  are : 

I,  iff;         w«  (dnal,  or  ddlaite)    «;  w«  (indeflaito  plami)  eA« 

B0,  ««<;«■  **  fit;  n  "  ku/tpit 

tb«i,t»,M*;  y  "  A««        tli«y,«*to 

thn,dUl;  joa  "  kuekit  them,  •Ic^ 


I  tie  thee 

chit 

tokch    ill 

I  tie  him 

tokch    ill 

Thou  liest  me 

is 

rot 

tokch^ 

ThoQ  tieet  him 

iah 

tokch€ 

He  ties  me 

■at 

tokch6 

He  tiee  thee 

chit 

^tokch^ 

He  lies  him 

tokch6 

In  order  to  form  the  dual  and  plural,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  substitute  the  words  which  designate  them  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  preceding  examples  we  have  given  the  forms  as- 
sumed by  the  pronouns,  either  as  possessive  and  united  with 
the  noun,  or  as  united  with  the  verb  in  conjugations.  In 
almost  all  the  American  languages,  these  two  forms  are 
identic  or  similar ;  and  among  the  verbal  forms,  there  are 
always  some  in  which  you  may  recognise  the  pronouns  when 
used  alone  or  in  an  absolute  sense.  It  may  therefore  be 
asserted  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  lan- 
guages, the  connection  in  those  of  America,  between  the 
original  pronouns  and  the  words  substituted  for  them  in  the 
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conjugations  is  almost  universally  visible.  Yet  there  are 
almost  always,  in  the  transitions,  some  forms  of  the  pro- 
nouns, either  subject  or  object,  which  have  no  visiible  simi* 
larity  to  the  absolute  pronouns  as  now  existing ;  and  these 
forms  consist  often,  as  in  the  Algonkin,  of  signs  known  by 
the  name  of  ''  particles  of  transition." 

A  feature  common  to  all  those  compound  conjugations 
is  the  attempt  to  attain  great  precision,  which  is  indeed  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  American  languages.  The 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  in  the  singular  nam- 
ber  are  alone  of  a  determinate  character.  The  plural 
we  and  you,  and  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  both  in 
the  singular  and  plural,  are  in  themselves  vague  and  inde- 
terminate. There  is  no  American  language  in  which  an 
attempt  has  not  been  made  to  correct  that  defect.  In  all  the 
Algonkin  languages,  there  are  two  plurals  of  the  first  person, 
called  respectively  inclusive  and  exclusive,  the  first  of  which 
includes  and  the  other  excludes  the  person  spoken  to.  The 
first  means,  "  I  and  thou,"  or,  "  I  and  ye ;"  the  second,  "  I 
and  he,"  or,  "  I  and  they."  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
a  somewhat  similar  distinction  exists  ip  the  Choctaw. 

In  the  Wyandot,  the  distinction  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  between  thou  and  /,  and  he  and  I.  Instances  : 
we  set  oflf,  thou  and  I,  kiarascooa ;  we  set  ofi*,  he  and  I, 
aiarascooa ;  and  the  same  distinction  is  made  between  ye 
and  /,  and  they  and  L 

In  the  Cherokee,  the  distinctions  are  still  more  numer- 
ous, specially  in  the  plural  of  the  first  person;  besides 
which  they  have  also  a  dual  proper.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
vague  expression  we,  there  are  distinct  modifications  mean- 
ing respectively,  "  I  and  thou,."  "  I  and  ye,"  "  I  and  ye  two," 
a  I  and  he,"  "  I  and  they,"  "  I  and  they  two ;"  also  united 
^ith  the  dual,  "  we  two  and  thou,"  "we  two  and  ye,"  etc. 
^and  in  the  plural,  "  I,  thou  and  he  or  they  ;"  "  1,  ye  and 
he  or  they  ;"  ifec,  (fee.  In  the  simple  conjugation  of  the 
present,  of  the  indicative,  including  the  pronouns  in  the  nom- 
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inative  and  oblique  cases,  there  are  not  less  than  seventy 
distinct  forms.  These  distinctions  render  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  aicquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Cherokee. 
This  is  further  increased  by  other  nice  distinctions,  in  re- 
ference to  the  verb,  the  various  forms  of  which  denote» 
whether  the  object  be  animate  or  inanimate ;  whether  or 
not  the  person  spoken  of,  either  as  agent  or  object,  is  ex- 
pected to  hear  what  is  said ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  dual  and 
plural  numbers,  whether  the  action  terminates  upon  the  sev- 
eral objects  collectively,  as  if  it  were  one  object,  or  upon 
each  individual  considered  separately.  Ga-tsuya-lung-uha, 
I  am  tying  them  (those  persons)  together.  Te-ga-tsUifa' 
hng'i'ha,  I  am  tying  them,  each  separately.  These  com- 
plex forms  appear  to  be  amongst  the  longest  words  d 
the  language:  wi-ti'Ski'ya^ti'nung'Sta-pung'gi,  lead  as 
into. 

The  extreme  precision  of  the  Indian  languages  is  ex- 
hibited in  various  other  ways.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
specific  names  for  every  object  or  action  susceptible  of  dis- 
tinction ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  but  few 
generic  designations  or  words.  The  instance  of  a  word  in 
the  Choctaw,  signifying  the  oak  tree,  is  an  exception.  In 
the  other  Indian  languages  there  is  a  specific  name  for  each 
species  of  that  tree,  but  none  for  the  oak  generally.  This 
is  the  reverse  of  our  European  languages.  We  always  use 
the  generic  term,  and  distinguish  the  species  by  attributes 
(white  oak,  black  oak,  red  oak,  etc.). 

This  precision  is  also  exhibited  in  the  different  names, 
by  which  all  the  American  nations  distinguish  the  various 
degrees  and  modifications  of  relationship ;  such  as,  the 
elder  brother,  the  elder  sister,  and  the  younger  ones ;  the 
paternal  or  maternal  uncle,  &c.  As  connected  with  this 
particular  illustration,  it  will  be  observed,  Ist,  as  a  feature 
common  to  all  the  American  nations,  that  women  use 
different  words  from  men  for  those  purposes ;  and  that  the 
difference  of  language  between  men  and  women,  seems  in 
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the  Indian  languages  to  be  almost  altogether  confined 
to  that  species  of  words,  or  others  of  an  analc^ous  nature, 
and  to  the  use  of  interjections* 

2dly.  That,  in  several  of  the  languages,  nouns  expres- 
sive of  relationship  are  always  connected  with  possessive 
pronouns,  and  cannot  be  used  alone  and  independently.  This 
is  conclusively  proved  for  the  Wyandot  language  (by  the 
French  called  Hurons).  The  same  feature  appears  in  sev- 
eral other  languages ;  and  it  remains  doubtful,  whether  it 
be  not  common  to  almost  all  of  them. 

The  same  character  of  precision,  and  of  speciality, 
is  also  found  in  words  expressive  of  actions.  Thus  the 
Esquimaux  (Mithridates  and  Krantz)  have  a  distinct  word 
for  every  thing  or  action,  if  it  requires  the  least  distinction. 
Thus  they  designate  with  a  peculiar  name  animals  of  the 
same  species,  according  to  their  age,  sex,  and  form  ;  and 
what  we  call  in  general  "  to  fish,"  has  a  distinct  name  for 
ever}-  s|>ecies  of  fish  (or  rather  for  every  distinct  mode  of 
fi»hmj:V     All  the  American  languages  abound  with  similar 

t>i\o  of'  the  most  striking  features  of  the  American  lan- 
tf «,i^t^<  »*  th<*ir  well-known  tendency  to  make  over-com- 
|S^MitsK\i  words,  accumulating  in  a  single  one  a  number  of 
v^»«*Mtot  idons.     The  compound  conjugations  called  transi- 
^^^Kt.  ^nv  hut  one  instance  of  that  tendency.    Unfortunately, 
jj^hNv^l^h  there  is  a  multitude  of  compounded  words,  the 
»*jKMU\«)r  *>f  which  we  know,  there  are  but  few  which  have 
lK«^4«  ««nly7.ed  by  competent  judges,  so  as  to  show  with  pre- 
sv««i\m  the  primitive  words  from  which  the  word  is  com- 
IKHUuhMJ.     For  instance,  I  have  lived  twenty  years  on  the 
Imiikri  of  the  river  Monongahela ;  and  the  meaning  of  that 
wt»nl  is,  by  Indian  tradition,  generally  known  to  be,  a  river 
tht*  banks  of  which  fall  in.     This  expresses  with  great  pre- 
^\num  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  that  river.     All  the 
names  indeed  of  places,  whether  rivers,  mountains,  or  other 
localities  are,  as  well  as  many  proper  names,  significative. 
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But  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  from  what  primitive 
warda  this  word  "  Monongahela  "  was  formed. 

We  know  generally  that  the  ifanner  of  compounding 
wofrda  differs  among  the  several  American  nations ;  that 
loans,  verbs,  prepositions,  and  adverbs  enter  into  the  com- 
xisition  of  words,  occasionally  unchanged,  but,  as  far  at 
east  as  relates  to  nouns  and  verbs,  generally  abbreviated ; 
ind  that  there  is  a  number  of  terminations,  sometimes  of 
nserted  words,  having  a  generic  character,  and  never  used 
done. 

The  family  of  languages  with  which  we  are  best  ac« 
luainted  is  that  of  the  Algonkins.  It  seems  that  the  pro- 
cess of  abbreviating  words,  and  blending  them  together 
gk>  one,  has  been  carried  there  to  the  greatest  extent, 
Selecting  one  syllable,  probably  the  root,  from  several  dis- 
inct  words  [occasionally  from  four  or  five],  one  single 
compound  word  is  formed,  in  which  all  the  various  distinct 
deas  contained  in  these  several  words  are  combined.  For 
ixamples  of  such  compounded  words,  as  well  as  for  the 
tiost  complete  general  view  of  the  languages  of  that  family, 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Duponceau's  prize  essay.  Some  addi- 
ional  illustrations  for  the  same  family  have  been  supplied 
y  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  But  to  that  which  is  already  known 
if  that  important  branch  of  the  structure  of  the  American 
uaguages,  I  can  add  but  a  few  desultory  observations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mode  of  making  compound 
irords,  by  the  insertion  of  particles  for  the  purposes  and  to 
be  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  the  American  languages, 
articularly  in  reference  to  the  verb,  by  whatever  name 
ailed,  constitutes  a  distinct  class,  which  will  be  considered 
rhen  speaking  of  the  modifications  of  the  verb. 

The  simple  coalescence  of  words  is  very  properly  de- 
ignated  by  the  term  agglomeration ;  which  is  specially  a^ 
iicabld  to  the  union  of  nouns  with  nouns.  All  the  American 
inguages  abound  with  words  composed  of  the  union  of 
abstantives  with  attributes.    But  in  those  of  the  Iroquois 
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family,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  adjectives,  or  at- 
tributes which  may,  and  those  which  may  not  thus  coalesce. 
Among  the  words  formdi  by  the  coalescence  of  substantives 
with  substantives,  a  great  many  express  possession,  or  are 
equivalent  to  the  gefiitive  case,  corresponding  with  such 
English  words  as,  '*  a  man's  house,"  "  Peter's  father."  But 
words  consisting  simply  of  the  juxtaposition  of  two  siib» 
stantives  appear  to  occur  but  rarely.  They  seem  to  be  le« 
common  than  in  the  English  language,  in  which  we  find  a 
multitude  of  words  such  as  the  following :  seaman,  bone- 
man,  carman,  coachman,  etc.,  locksmith,  silvenunith,  etc., 
handspike,  candlestick,  hencoop,  foxhound,  cupboard,  mill- 
stone, etc.,  etc.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  this  special 
class  of  words,  the  designation  of  agglomeration  is  DMA 
applicable  to  the  English,  than  to  the  American  languages. 
Amongst  those  compounds  which  are  derived  firom 
wqrds  never  used  alone,  we  find  in  the  Choctaw,  itki  a 
cause  or  instrument ;  a  or  i  meaning  place  where ;  mke 
offspring ;  uppe  a  stalk  or  trunk  ;  from  which  last  and  nusse 
an  acorn,  nussuppe  the  acorn  tree,  a  generic  term  for 
the  oak.  Such  are  also,  in  the  Chippewa,  the  following 
which  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  From  abo 
which  means,  a  liquid,  liquidity,  and  is  never  found  except 
in  composition,  shominaho,  wine,  from  shomin,  grape ;  to- 
toshabOf  milk,  from  totosh,  the  female  breast.  A  still  more 
numerous  class  of  compounds  is  derived  from  jeigun,  or 
gun,  meaning  insttiiment,  words  also  never  used  alone.  •  To 
that  class  belong  opwagun,  a  pipe ;  skeemagun,  a  lance, 
&c.  In  the  same  language,  the  termination  win,  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  abstract  nouns  expressive  of 
qualities.  In  the  Delaware,  also  an  Algonkin  family,  the 
termination  is  gan ;  and,  in  a  most  distinct  and  distant  lan- 
guage, the  Araucanian  of  Chili,  the  termination  ^^n  answers 
the  same  purpose.  Thus  in  the  Chippewa,  from  mtntootfi- 
dutn  he  (is)  happy,  is  derived  minwaindumowin  happiness ; 
in  the  Delaware,  from  wulisso  pretty,  wulissowagan  pretti- 
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ness ;  in  the  Chilian,  from  cume  good,  cumegen  goodness. 
In  all  three  the>  termination  corresponds  with  the  English ; 
ness. 

The  analysis  of  the  following  Chippewa  words  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The  first  is  an  ancient  In- 
dian word,  and  remarkable,  in  that  the  primitive  words  are 
preserved  entire  without  any  abbreviation.  The  two  other 
are  modem  words,  devised  by  the  Indians  to  express  objects 
previously  unknown  to  thenl. 

Mtmgmnthmjegum,  b  mow  shovel,  from  nutnga  to  enlarge,  tuha  to  sleep,  and 
jtgun  an  instminent.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is,  an  inatmment 
to  enlarge  the  sleeping  place,  viz.  to  clear  away  the  snow. 

Waamkommnitgunt  a  candle ;  from  looMaair,  a  bright  object,  hona,  abbreviated 
firom  frtsJfctnc,  a  blaze,  and  from  jegun,  an  instrament. 

Keeakktkoo^^egun,  a  pair  of  snaflr?r8 ;  from  kee$kk,  to  eat,  kood  derived  ap- 
parently from  hitkona  and  jegun,  an  instrument.  I  differ  from  Mr.  School- 
craft with  respect  to  the  syllable  kood  which  cannot,  by  any  legitimate  pro- 
cess of  etymology,  be  derived  from  hUkona,  Kood  sppears  to  me  to  be 
dearly  derived  from  ukut,  fire,  in  almost  all  the  Algonkin  languages ;  the  • 
is  omitted  by  the  Mickmacs  (bookteoo)  and  the  Miamis  (kohteweh). 

The  following  examples  of  the  names,  in  the  Iroquois 
language,  of  various  places,  are  extracted  from  an  interest- 
ing paper  lately  read  by  Professor  Oran  W.  Morris,  before 
the  New- York  Historical  Society : 

Oue-yo-tah  [Oneida] ;  a  standing  gtone. 

Oo-on-dahyah  ;  on  the  hilU,  where  the  great  council  fire  of  the  Iroquois  was 

kept  burning. 
On-on-dsg-hara  ;  the  place  between  hiUe  ;  now  Onondago  Hollow. 
Ga-nun-da-gua  [Canandaigua] ;  a  town  oet  off;  as  some  Senecas  were  sent 

there  to  establish  a  settlement. 
Gah-ts-ra-ke-ras  [Cattaraugus] ;  stinking  ehore  ;  from  the  fish,  Slc,  cast  on 

the  shore  of  the  lake. 
Csh-no-a-U>-hah,  a  ekull  on  the  top  of  a  pole  ;  the  place  where  the  Oneidas  live. 
Onh-rah-ka  [Saratogo] ;  the  tide  hilU, 
Che-on-da-ro-ga  [Ticonderoga] ;  notsf  ;  caused  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves 

sgaiost  the  hollows  in  the  rocks. 
Can-a-jo-ha-rie,  the  pot  that  boiU  iteelf. 
O-tsha-ta-ka  f Chatauqne] ;  foggy  place. 
8kan-e-at-e-lea,  long ;  the  lake  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  only  one  and  a-half 

wide. 
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Ni-a-ga-ra,  aero9$  ike  meek, 
C^-hoo9t  falling  eamot. 
Scho-ha-riep  drift  wood. 
Gen-hia-bce-yo,  ike  pleaoani  valley. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  length  ascribed  to  com- 
pounded Indian  words  has  been  exaggerated.  Many  mod- 
em ones  have  been  invented  by  missionaries,  occasionally 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  some  religious  dogma,  of 
which  the  Indians  had  no  previous  notion ;  often,  in  order 
to  show  to  what  length  words  might  be  compounded  in 
conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  language.  The  number 
of  words  which  exceed  six  syllables  is,  in.knost  of  the  spell- 
ing-books of  the  various  tribes,  very  limited.  It  may  be 
that  in  several  instances,  those  sentences  which  have  been 
written,  as  if  they  formed  but  one  word,  are  in  fact  pro- 
nounced by  the  Indians  as  distinct  words.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  all  the  American  languages  have  been 
learned  by  the  missionaries  and  other  Europeans,  only 
through  the  ear,  and  that  they  have  been  written  with  oiu* 
alphabet,  in  the  way  to  which  the  hearers  were  used  in  their 
own  languages.  If  an  Englishman,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language,  undertook  to  learn  it  in  France, 
exclusively  through  the  ear  and  without  ever  looking -at  a 
single  written  book,  he  might  write  the  following  sentences 
as  if  they  formed  but  one  word : 

Elle  t'aime,  eltaym;  die  te  voit,  elttwa. 

There  are  in  the  American  languages  several  words 
composed  of  a  verb  and  of  a  noun  governed  by  that  verb. 
Similar  words  are  frequent  in  the  classical  languages  ;  but 
there  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  essential  difference  between 
them. 

The  Delaware  word,  nadholineen  is  composed  of  nod, 
which  is  derived  from  the  verb  naten,  to  fetch ;  hoi,  from 
amochol  a  canoe,  and  ineen,  which  is  the  verbal  termination 
for  us.  The  word  means  :  "  Bring  [or  fetch]  the  canoe  to 
us."     This  is  the  imperative  form  of  a  verb  meaning,  I 
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bring,  or  he  brings  the  canoe  to  you  or  to  them,  which  may 
be  conjugated  like  any  other  verb,  with  all  its  pronominal 
varieties,  its  inflexions,  etc.  But  the  verb  is  always  taken 
in  a  specific  sense.  It  always  means,  "  to  bring  or  fetch 
the  canoe  ;"  it  expresses  a  specific  act ;  it  has  no  general 
meaning ;  it  does  not  mean,  ''  to  bring  generally  a  canoe." 
The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  similar  verbs  of  the  classical 
languages. 

Thus,  the  Latin  words  cedifico,  belligero,  nidifico,  do  not 
mean  to  erect  a  particular  building,  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  a  particular  nation,  to  make  a  certain  specified  nest, 
but  generally,  to  build,  to  make  war,  to  make  nests. 

Verbs  of  a  similar  character  are  still  more  common 
in  the  Greek  language.  Selecting  the  word  ifilog,  on  ac- 
count of  its  numerous  compounds  in  our  modern  languages, 
and  opening  a  lexicon,  it  will  be  found  indeed  that  the 
compounded  nouns  are  more  numerous  than  the  verbs. 
Still  many  such  compounded  verbs  are  given,  as  ^XoyQaiA- 
lutitoij  qiiXoyQacpeoo,  qnXodo^eaty  (piXodegnouvofAMf  qnXaf&Qmnamj 
all  of  which  are  of  a  generic,  and  not  of  a  specific  charac- 
ter. They  are  not  expressive  of  a  love,  or  preference,  for 
a  specific  book,  picture,  glorious  act,  despotic  prince,  or  any 
one  man  particularly.  They  express  only  a  general  love  of 
literature,  painting,  glory,  arbitrary  power*  mankind. 

It  may  be  that,  in  their  progressive  formation,  specific 
had,  in  the  classical  languages,  preceded  generic  or  abstract 
words;  but  this  cannot  with  certainty  be  known  to  us. 
They  have  come  to  us  in  an  improved  form,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet  and  after  they  had  be- 
come written  languages.  We  do  not  know  what  they 
were  previously  and  when  only  spoken.  We  can  only 
form  conjectures  respecting  the  history  of  their  progressive 
formation.  Whatever  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
the  grammar  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  their  written  lan- 
guages does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  their  latest 
authors. 
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That  which  we  do  know  is  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  languages,  the  process  has  been  to  commence 
with  specific  verbs,  and  that  when  it  is  desired  to  give  them 
a  general  meaning,  this  is  effected  by  the  insertion  of  an 
adverbial  particle  which  means,  habitually. 

Some  further  analogies  between  the  American  languages 
and  the  English  may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  is  in  both 
a  tendency  to  convert  nouns  substantive  into  verbs ;  but 
the  process  is  reciprocal  in  the  languages  of  America,  and 
they  are  generally  distinguished  by  a  different  termination. 
In  the  English,  there  is  a  multitude  of  nouns  and  verbs 
which  are  spelt  in  the  same  manner,  an(}  to  the  eye  appear 
identic.  Yet  when  not  monosyllables,  they  are  generally 
distinguishable  to  the  ear,  by  a  difference  in  the  syllable  on 
which  the  accent  is  placed.  I  will  here  observe  that,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extpnds,  all  the  Indian  languages  are 
strongly  accented,  and  that  this  should  be  attended  toby  all 
those  who  compile  vocabularies  or  grammars.  The  strongest 
accent  appears  to  me  to  be  generally  placed  on  one  of  the 
two  last  syllables;  and  the  penultimate  syllable  is  often,  not 
only  accented,  but  remarkably  long  in  quantity. 

I  do  not  perceive  any  essential  difference  in  the  mode  of 
forming  highly  compounded  words,  between  the  Indian  lan- 
guages and  the  English.  Take,  for  instance,  "incompati- 
bleness.*' 

/n,  is  here  a  negative  particle,  but  often  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Latin  preposition  from  which  it  is 
borrowed,  as  in  the  word  inherent. 

Com,  or  con,  a  preposition  denoting  union. 

Patly  a  Latin  verb,  to  suffer,  to  bear,  never  used  alone  in 
English. 

Ble,  from  the  Latin  termination  6i7i5,  denoting  capacity  of 
being.  ("  Comprehensible,"  that  which  may  be  undei-stood.) 

Ness,  a  true  English  termination  ;  an  inclusive  particle, 
denoting  the  abstract  quality  of  being  all  that  precedes  in 
the  same  word.    It  does  not  differ  essentially,  if  at  all,  from 
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the  termination  ity,  or  fy,  derived  from  the  Latin  Ua$ 
(French,  its,  or  tS)  ;  thus,  incompatibleness,  incompatibility, 
complexness,  complexity ;  and  its  meaning  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  English  and  German  termination  hood.  We 
have  alluded  to  its  equivalents  in  several  Indian  languages. 

A  multitude  of  other  English  words,  which  may  be  dis- 
sected in  the  same  way,  such  as,  incomprehensibleness,  in- 
communicableness  and  incommunicability,  incompressibili- 
ty,  congregationalist,  &c.,  &c.,  do  not  differ  essentially, 
either  in  the  number,  nature,  or  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed,  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  Indian  compounded  words. 

But  there  is  no  doubt,  from  all  the  investigations  which 
have  heretofore  been  made,  that  the  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  features  of  the  American  languages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  verb. 

The  earliest  missionaries  from  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, were  struck  with  the  fact,  that  nouns,  Mrtiether  sub- 
stantive or  attributes,  and  even  other  parts  of  speech,  might 
be  conjugated  like  verbs.  This  peculiarity  is  almost  exclu- 
sively due  to  the  absence  of  the  substantive  verb  as  an 
auxiliary. 

Whether  there  cbe,  in  the  American  languages,  a  true 
substantive  verb,  that  is  to  say,  one  that  conveys  the 
abstract  idea  of  existence,  is  a  controverted  question.  The 
Spanish  grammarians  of  the  Mexican  language  and  the 
most  celebrated  philologists  of  the  United  States  deny  it. 
The  contrary  opinion  is  held  by  the  Spanish  grammarians 
of  the  languages  of  Chili  and  Peru  (Araucanian,  Maxa» 
and  Quichua  or  language  of  the  Incas),  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Worcester  for  the  Cherokee,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  for  the 
Ojibbewa,  and  by  Mr.  Hale  for  some  of  the  Oregon  lan- 
guages. The  test  proposed  by  Mr.  Duponceau  Was  far 
from  being  conclusive.  The  Indians  could  not  find  in  their 
languages  any  true  equivalents  for  the  text,  *'  I  am  that  I 
am,"  for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  did  not  understand 
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what  the  passage  meant.  And  if  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  explain  it  to  them,  that,  for  instance,  it  meant  '^  I  am  the 
self-existing  Being/'  this  notion  would  also  have  been  bey<»id 
their  comprehension. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that,  in  various  languages,  the 
word  adopted  as  the  verb  of  existence  properiy  means,  to 
be  alive,  or  to  do  some  act  which  can  be  performed  only  by 
a  living  being.  Thus,  in  the  Latin,  Slavonian,  and  Sans- 
crit languages,  the  substantive  verb  means,  "  to  eat''  In 
other  languages  the  verb  which  means  to  be  alive,  is  ''to 
breathe  ;"  in  the  Delaware  it  is pammauchtin,  ''he  walks;'' 
in  the  Mexican  it  is,  "he  speaks."  In  this  last  languagOb 
this  notion  has  been  extended  to  their  hieroglyphics  or  writ- 
ten language.  In  all  their  paintings  the  protruded  tongue 
designates  a  living  person  or  being.  Those  verbs  expres- 
sive of  an  act  which  none  but  a  living  person  could  perform 
may  often  have  been  mistaken  for  the  substantive  verb.  It 
is  certain  that  in  several  instances  the  words,  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  substantive  verbs,  were  found  to  desig- 
nate locality  ;  and  the  error  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that, 
in  our  own  languages,  we  use  in  that  case  our  substantive 
verb  (Peter  is  here).  I  am  not  however  prepared  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a  proper  abstract  substantive  verb  in  some 
of  the  Indian  languages.  But  this  is  a  distinct  question, 
and  which  does  not  affect  that  of  the  absence  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  as  an  auxiliary. 

In  the  cases  where  we  use  the  verb  to  be  in  connecti(m 
with  an  attribute  or  a  noun,  no  such  verb  is  used  in  the  In- 
dian languages,  and  the  attribute  or  noun  is  converted  into 
an  intransitive  verb.  Instead  of  saying,  I  am  cold,  I  am 
good,  I  am  a  man,  the  Indians  say,  I  cold,  I  good,  I  man. 
And  these  nouns,  cold,  good,  man,  become  an  intransitive 
verb,  which  is  conjugated  like  any  other  verb  through  all 
its  persons,  tenses,  and  moods.  The  distinctions  of  nuinber 
and  persons  are,  as  in  all  other  verbs,  expressed  by  variations 
of  the  pronouns  alone,  and  do  not  affect  the  body  of  the 
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^verb^  But  the  distiitctions  of  tenses  and  moods  are,  as  in 
other  verbs,  effected  by  an  inflexion  of  the  verb  itself.  The 
process  is  the  same,  whether  the  noun  which  is  thus  con- 
jugated is  an  attribute  or  a  substantive.    .Thus  in  the  Mic- 

■nac,  from  lenoo,  a  man,  is  derived  the  verb  fClnooi^  I  am  a 

man ;  and  it  is  thus  conjugated : 


I  am  a  man 

n'/AOot 

I  was  a  man 

n'lnooiep 

IVm  art  a  man 

leinooi 

I  will  be  a  man 

nHnooidesk 

He  is  a  man 

Inooi 

I  would  be  a  man 

leinooik 

The  passive  voice,  for  which  we  use  in  our  languages 
the  substantive  verb,  is  also  formed  in  the  American  lan- 
guages by  an  inflexion. 

Not  only  are  nouns  thus  converted  into  verbs ;  but  the 
process  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  speech,  to  prepositions 
for  instance,  taken  either  in  a  relative  or  absolute  sense. 
Thus,  if  speaking  of  the  position  occupied  by  another  per- 
son in  relation  to  ourselves,  we  say,  Peter  is  below,  or,  above 
(us),  the  words  "below,"  or,  "above,"  become  verbs,  and 
may  be  conjugated  as  such.  And  the  same  process  would 
take  place,  if  the  words  "  below  "  and  "  above  "  were  used 
as  adverbs  in  an  absolute  sense.  But  I  do  not  clearly  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  the  declinable  conjunctions  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hale. 

That  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  Indian  verbs,  and  which  is  common  to  all  the 
languages  heretofore  investigated,  consists  of  the  numerous 
modifications  which  the  verb  undergoes,  and  of  the  multi- 
tude of  new  verbs,  which  are  created  by  the  insertion  of  a 
great  variety  of  particles,  having  the  character  of  adverbs. 
These  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  inseparable  pre- 
positions, corresponding  with  in,  con,  super,  under,  dis,  etc., 
which  abound  in  the  ordinary  compounded  words,  both  of 
the  American  and  of  the  European  languages.  But  there  is 
hardly  any  modification  of  which  the  action  is  susceptible, 
which  may  not  be  effected  through  the  means  of  these  in- 
separable adverbs. 
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Thus,  the  action  may  be  intended,  or  lie  a!boat  to  lie  done. 
It  may  be  done  well,  better,  ill,  in  a  differeixt  manner,  quiok- 
ly,  attentively,  jointly,  probably,  rarely,  repeatedly,  habitu- 
ally, etc.  Other  particles  are  expressive  of  doubt,  likeness, 
denial,  various  degrees  of  assertion.  They  distinguish 
ivtiether  an  actien,  which  terminates  on  two  persons,  ap> 
plies  to  them  collectively,  or  upon  each  separately ;  whether 
it  rains  hard,  by  Aowers,  steadily ;  whether  you  see  near, 
far  off,  one  you  -know,  etc. 

In  each  case,  a  new  verb  is  formed,  which  may  be  con- 
jugated through  ail  its  tenses  and  moods,  precisely  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  primitive  verb.  In  the  few  Euio> 
pean  and  other  languages  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge^ 
the  same  object  is  attained  by  adding  the  adverb  as  a  mpt^ 
rate  word.  The  difference  consists  in  the  irisertion  of  the 
adverb,  thus  uniting  it  in  the  Indian  languages  with  the 
primitive  verb,  so  as  to  form  together  but  one  single  word. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  interest,  to  ascertain  whether  this 
process  is  peculiar  to  the  American  languages,  or  whether 
the  same  species  of  amalgamation  is  to  be  found  in  any  others. 

Further  researches  have  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  great  regularity  of  the  various  languages  of  Amer- 
ica, which  struck  so  forcibly  the  philologists  by  whom  they 
were  first  investigated,  is  the  result  of  analogy  modified  by 
euphony.  The  faculty  which  produces  analogy  is  de- 
veloped in  the  earliest  infancy,  and  leads  children  to  conju- 
gate irregular  verbs,  as  if  they  were  regular  ("  I  seed  " 
instead  of  "  I  saw  ").  Yet,  the  numerous  unwritten  lan- 
guages of  Asia  and  Africa  must  be  analyzed,  before  it  can 
be  asserted  that  this  regularity  is  universal.  The  different 
processes  originally  adopted  by  different  nations,  may,  in 
the  formation  of  their  languages,  have  produced  results 
more  or  less  favorable  to  their  ultimate  degree  of  perfection. 
Those  of  America  were  probably  in  a  progressive  state ; 
they  had  not  yet  been  written;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
divine  to  what  extent  they  might  have  been  naturally  im- 
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proved,  and  whether  the  insulated  Indians  would  ever  have 
discovered  a  phonetio  alphabet.  It  is  however  certain  that 
those  languages  were  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
Indians ;  and  we  find,  in  the  formation  of  new  words  for 
objects  and  ideas  previously  unknown,  the  proof,  that  they 
had  within  themselves  the  power  of  progressive  improve- 
ment, whenever  required  by  an  advance  in  knowledge  and 
civilization. 

The  modern  languages  of  Europe  and  tboie  of  Ameri- 
ca are  undoubtedly  much  less  rich  in  infle^ns  than  the 
Sanscrit,  the  Greek,  and  even  the  Latin.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  inferiority  deprives  the  modem  languages 
of  the  powers  of  inversion  and  of  the  use  of  many  conve- 
nient forms,  such  for  instance  as  the  future  participle. 
{MorUurus,  which  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  manufac- 
tured Delaware  equivalent  Elumiangellatsckick;  Amandui, 
of  which  *'  amiable  "  is  not  the  precise  equivalent.)  It  seems, 
however,  to  me,  that  the  most   enviable  property  of  the 
Greek  consists,  less  in  its  numerous  inflected  forms,  than  in 
the  power  it  possesses  of  forming  most  appropriate  com- 
pounded words.     Few  if  any  traces  of  Greek  inflexions  are 
found  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.    But  these  lan- 
guages generally,  and  science  especially,  have  extensively 
imitated,  and  in  numerous  instances  adopted  and  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  Greek  compounds,  often  almost  unadul- 
terated.    The  German  and  the  Russian  are  probably  the 
European  languages,  which  approach  nearest  the  Greek  in 
the  power  of  forming  original  compounded  words. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  presumed  inferiority, 
in  some  respects,  of  the  modern  mixed  European  languages 
to  those  of  antiquity  has  in  no  way  whatever  arrested  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization. 

It  appears  moreover,  that,  however  deficient  these  lan- 
guages may  be  in  inflexions,  and  notwithstanding  the  mix- 
ture of  heterogeneous  elements,  their  capacity  for  improve- 
ment has  not  been  materially  impaired.     The  English  is 
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the  least  inflected,  and  the  most  impregnated  with  foreign 
elements,  of  any  of  the  European  languages.  Yet,  for 
every  possible  purpose  it  is  inferior  to  none.  Whether  for 
narrative,  eloquence,  or  every  species  of  poetry,  it  has  but 
few  equals  and  recognises  no  superior. . 

It  therefore  seems  that  almost  all  languages  have 
within  themselves  the  germ  or  faculty  of  improvement,  that 
this  is  developed  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation, and  that  there  is  hardly  any  language  which  does 
not  prove  sufl|pient  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  that  improved 
state  of  society,  whenever  it  occurs.  Without  denjring 
some  reciprocal  action  between  the  language  and  the  mental 
development  of  a  people,  or  that  there  may  be  dome  dif- 
ference in  degree  between  the  several  languages^  1 1 
that  their  improved  powers  are  the  result  and  not  the< 
of  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  If  there  be 
any  language  the  nature  of  which  is  so  defective  as  to  have 
impeded  that  progress,  it  must  be  the  Chinese. 


IV.    ADDENDA  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

] .  Indians. — Some  errors  pointed  out. 

Tho  toimcity  with  which  the  Indians  adhere  to  their 
rtuoiont  habits  is  well  known  ;  it  continues  even  amongst 
lluvif*  who  have  not  migrated  farther  west,  and  who  remain 
^vilhin  the  heart  of  the  settlements  and  civilization  of  the 
whilo  tiuin.     It  is  in  no  instance  more  strongly  exhibited 
than  in  the  apparently  insurmountable  reluctance  for  steady 
initnuAl  labor.     There  is,  however,  no  truth  more  obvious 
than  that  of  their  unavoidable  annihilation,  if  the  men  can- 
not l>e  induced  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  raise  a  quantity 
of  food  greater  than  that  which  is  sufficient  for  their  own 
consumption.     Unless  this  can  be  accomplished,  all   the 
efforts  of  missionaries  to  convert  and  enlighten  them,  and  of 
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government  to  supply  their  wants,  will  prove  unavailing  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe.    With  respect  to  our-  Southern 
Indians,  the    Choctaws  and   Chickasaws,  the   CherokeeSt 
and  the  Creeks,  the  prospect  is  cheering,  though  there  is 
yet  much  to  be  done  in  that  quarter.    But  the  extensive 
reports  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  at 
Washington,  which  include  all  those  of  the  local  agents,  de- 
monstrate in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  fatal  effects,  on 
the  social  state  of  our  Northern  Indians,  of  the  well-intended, 
but  most  unwise  system,  which  has  heretofore  been  adopted 
by  government.     To  correct  those  defects,  principally  in 
the  territories  which  have  become  States,  has  from  various 
causes  become  a  truly  herculean  task.     The  fundamental 
error  has  been  that  of  allowing  them  large  annuities,  in  order 
to  bduce  them  to  make  greater  and  earlier  cessions  of  land, 
than  was  convenient  to  them  or  necessary  to  us.    Nothing 
can  be  better  contrived  to  arrest  industry  and  to  promote 
idleness,  than  to  treat  men  as  paupers.    Should  these  obsta- 
cles be  removed,  the  impossibility  of  inducing  grown-up 
Indians  to  become  steady  laborers  is  obvious.     The  only 
practicable  mode  is  to  take  hold  of  the  children,  and  to  give 
them  the  same  early  manual  education  which  the  sons  of  our 
farmers  receive.     Schools,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
word,  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse :  their  utility  in  a 
religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  point  of  view  is  incontesta- 
ble ;    but,  for  our  Indians,  the   primary  and   paramount 
instruction  is  the  education  of  manual  labor. 

But  however  tenacious  the  Indians  may  be  of  their  an- 
cient habits,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  believe  that,  after 
an  intercourse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  or  duriing 
five  or  six  generations,  their  minds  and  opinions  have  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  multitude  of  new  objects  of  which 
they  had  no  previous  conception,  all  the  wonders  of  art  and 
of  European  civilization,  with  which  they  became  ac- 
quainted, increased  their  knowledge  and  have  enlarged  the 
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sphere  of  their  ideas  to  an  extent  which  has  not  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  appreciated.    Recent  travellers  and  mis- 
sionaries represent  to  us  the  Indians  as  they  now  are,  and 
not  as  they  were  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  European  colo- 
nists.   It  is  often  no  easy  task  to  distinguish,  in  their  pres- 
ent habits  and  opinions,  between  that  which  they  h^ve 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  that  which  has  been 
derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  whites.     In  order 
to  have  a  correct  view  of  the  habits,  social  state,  intellectual 
development,  and  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Indians,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
recur,  for  each  nation  respectively,  to  the  earliest  mission- 
aries or  travellers  by  whom  it  was  first  visited.  At  the  present 
time  the  Indians  themselves  fall  into  a  very  natural  mistake. 
After  the  Indians  had  been  instructed  by  the  whites,  and 
had  adopted  their  opinion  on  any  one  subject,  this  was  of 
course  transmitted  to  their  children  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  generations,  the  Indians,  having  received  such 
opinion  from  their  immediate  progenitors,  very  naturally 
suppose  that  it  has  come  to  them  from  their  more  remote  an- 
cestors, and  that  this  was  the  opinion  or  creed  of  the  Indians 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.     On  no  subject  has 
this  error  been  more  general  than  in  what  refers  to  religious 
opinions;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
Indians  had  ever  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  world  having 
been  created  and  being  governed  by  one  supreme  spiritual 
intelligence.     The  fallacy  of  this  supposition  will  clearly 
appear  by  recurring  to  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries.    The  general  belief  amounted  to  little  more  than 
fetichism,  faith  in  dreams,  and  an' ascribing  of  every  extra- 
ordinary natural  phenomenon  to  some   superior  power. 
There  were  words  in  their  languages  designating  those 
fetiches  or  superior  powers,  such  as  that  amongst  the  Sioux, 
vehich  has  been  translated  ridiculously  enough  by  the  word 
Medicine,  and  the  word  Manxtou  amongst  the  Algonkins. 
But  there  was  no  single  word  meaning  God.     This  has 
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been  lately  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hale,  as  respects  Oregoni  on 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  missionaries.  The  Hu- 
rons  [Wyandots]  appear,  by  the  relations  of  the  Jesuits,  to 
have  had  a  mythological  system  more  regular  at  least  than 
that  of  any  other  tribe.  And  all  the  nations  generally  had 
notions  of  an  after  life,  and  the  tradition  of  some  catastrophe 
which  had  destroyed  mankind. 

Mr.  Heckewelder  asserts  positively  that  the  uncon* 
Terted  Pagan  Delawares  entertained  a  very  clear  concep- 
tion and  belief  in  one  supreme  spiritual  being ;  in  fact,  that 
they  were  what  we  would  call  Theists.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  of  the  fact.  For  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
credulity  of  Mr.  Heckewelder,  and  his  entire  and  exclusive 
devotedness  to  that  one  Indian  tribe  of  the  Algonkin  family, 
whom  we  call  Delawares,  his  veracity  is  unquestionable ; 
and  perfect  confidence  may  be  placed  in  every  fact,  not  re- 
ceived from  others,  but  which  came  within  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  But  the  fact  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
The  Delawares  had,  for  several  generations,  entertained  the 
most  intimate  intercourse  with  their  constant  friends  and 
protectors,  the  Quakers.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
religious  belief  and  the  habits  of  that  denomination  of 
Christians,  will  at  once  understand  how,  in  their  efibrts  to 
improve  and  civilize  the  Indians,  they  began  the  work  by 
impressing  on  their  minds  the  truths  of  what  has  been  called 
natural  religion,  rather  than  to  attempt,  as  is  the  practice  of 
other  missionaries,  to  teach  them  more  abstruse  doctrines. 

Independent  of  these  involuntary  errors,  it  is  certain 
that  the  love  of  truth,  which,  judging  from  children,  does 
not  seem  to  be  even  natural  to  us,  is  not  an  Indian  virtue, 
at  least  amongst  those  who  have  not  been  truly  converted* 
Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  legends,  tales,  or 
pretended  historical  traditions,  many  of  which  are  indeed 
fabrications  ascribed  to  them.  The  evidently  fabulous  an- 
nals of  the  Iroquois  were,  however,  invented  by  a  pure  In- 
dian (Kussick  ?).     They  have  certainly  no  scruple  in  telling 
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thence  southwardly  to  the  vicinity  of  Fuca  Straits,  or  about 
the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  are  amongst  the  most 
intelligent  Indians  of  North  America.  Those  of  Oregon, 
from  the  49th  to  about  the  4l8t  degree  of  north  latitude,  are 
in  that  respect  decidedly  inferior  to  them,  and  on  the  other 
hand  very  superior  to  those  of  Upper  California  between 
the  41st  and  the  dlst  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Those  of 
Lower  California,  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  have  uniformly  been  represented  as  one  of  the 
most  degraded  and  brutish  races  of  Indians  in  either  North 
or  South  America. 

The  most  northerly  tribe  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
Kolushes  or  Koulisken,  between  the  59th  and  55th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  The  accounts  given  by  the  American 
and  British  traders  are  fully  confirmed  by  those  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  of  the  French  [M archand].  The  most  detailed 
and  complete  accounts  refer  to  Norfolk*  Sound  or  Bay,  so 
called  by  the  English,  in  about  lat.  57^  and  long.  185^, 
called  Tchinkitane  by  Marchand,  identic  with  the  Sitka 
Bay  of  the  Russians,  and  situated  on  King  George's  Island. 
All  agree  in  the  description  of  their  canoes,  ingeniously 
constructed,  forty-five  feet  long,  and  which  can  carry  sixty 
men  ;  in  their  skill  in  sculpture  and  painting,  as  exhibited 
in  their  masks  and  in  their  domestic  utensils  painted  and 
elegantly  carved  with  various  figures;  and  generally  in 
their  ingenuity  and  intelligence.  They  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, amount  to  about  ten  thousand  souls,  and  are,  like  our 
own  Indians,  divided  into  tribes  or  clans ;  f^  distinction  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Hale,  there  is  no  trace  amongtt 
the  Indians  of  Oregon.  The  names  of  the  tribes  are  those 
of  animals,  viz.,  bear,  eagle,  crow,  porpoise,  and  wolf.  This 
last,  called  Coquontans,  is  superior  to  the  others ;  they  are 
also  the  best  warriors,  and  exhibit  no  fear  of  death.  The 
right  of  succession  is  by  the  female  line  from  uncle  to  ne- 
phew, the  principal  chief  excepted,  who  is  generally  the 
most  powerful  of  the  family.    A  most  strange  custom,  and 
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peculiar  it  is  believed  to  the  Koulisken,  prevails  among  tKe 
women.  It  consists  in  cutting  off,  or  rather  boring  a  hole 
in  their  lower  lip,  and  inserting  a  piece  of  wood,  making 
the  lip  project  four  inches,  and  extend  from  side,  to  side  six 
inches,  in  such  way  that  they  cannot  eat  or  drink  without 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Although  they  had  been  visited  by 
the  Spaniards  a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Europeans,  the  visit  was  so  transient,  that  certainly  it 
was  not  from  that  quarter  that  the  Indians  derived  their 
knowledge,  customs,  and  institutions.  The  first  settlement 
of  Sitka  by  the  Russians  under  Baranoff  took  {dace  in  the 
year  1800.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  natives  ;  and  the  date 
of  the  permanent  Russian  establishment  is  as  late  as  the 
year  1804.  It  has  been  observed  that,  according  to  the 
vocabulary  of  Chanal,  who  accompanied  Marchand,  the  nu 
merals  one  and  two  are  respectively  ckrrg  and  terrh,  and 
that  the  numerals  20  and  40  are  respectively  derr-kat  and 
terr-kat  Whence  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  system  of 
numeration  of  the  Koulisken  was  vigintesimal,  like  that  of 
the  Mexicans.  There  were  also  found  at  Nootka  Sound 
some  engraved  stones,  which  have  some  faint  resemblance 
to  the  Mexican  periods  of  13  months  and  20  days. 

Passing  over  the  tribes  on  the  Main  and  on  the  groups 
of  islands  immediately  adjacent,  who  speak  the  Nass  lan- 
guage, amounting  to  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  souls, 
(who  are  found  as  far  north  as  Observatory  Inlet,  and  who 
extend  on  the  Main  perhaps  as  far  south  as  Millbank's 
Sound,)  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  between  latitudes  52^  and 
540  85',  deserves  particular  notice. 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  prior  to  the  comparatively 
nKxIern  colonization  of  Upper  California  by  the  Spaniards, 
And  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  on  the  northwestern 
OOMt  of  America,  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  agri- 
oalture  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  of  the 
Bio  Colorado  of  the  west,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  branch  of  the  fur-trade  which  engrossed  the  attention 
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of  the  Russians,  the  British,  and  the  Americans,  was  that  of 
the  sea-otter.  This  was  a  source  of  comparative  wealth, 
which  enabled  the  Indians  to  purchase  European  commo- 
dities, and  created  new  wants.  Even  then,  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes  was  introduced  into  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
and  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  natives.  Sub- 
sequently the  sea-otter  trade  was  carried  on  with  such 
avidity,  that  the  species  became  almost  extinct ;  and  the 
natives  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  became  unable  to  pay 
for  European  manufactures,  and  to  satisfy  those  new  wants 
which  they  had  contracted.  Under  those  circumstances, 
they  at  once  increased  considerably  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes, and  opened  a  trade  in  that  article  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  opposite  Main,  receiving  in  exchange  for  their  pota- 
toes various  species  of  land  furs,  with  which  they  were  ena- 
bled to  pay  for  the  European  manufactured  articles. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior,  west  of 
Frazer's  River,  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  their  intellectual  development.  Salmon  appears 
to  be  their  principal  foed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Vancouver's  Island,  Newittee,  and  Nootka  Sound, 
do  not  appear  inferior  to  those  of  the  more  northern  islands. 
Although  we  have  mentioned  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  as  the 
southern  limit  of  the  most  intelligent  races,  the  change  is 
gradual,  and  there  is  probably  very  little  difference  between 
the  Indians  along  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  whether  they  reside 
on  its  northern  or  its  southern  shores. 

Mr.  Hale  has  described  the  Oregon  Indians,  between 
the  49th  and  the  4 1st  degrees  of  latitude,  as  being  vastly  in- 
ferior both  to  their  northern  neighbors  and  also  to  our  In- 
dians east  of  the  Stony  Mountains.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in 
this  last  respect  at  least,  he  has  not  done  them  full  justice. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Hale  had*  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  our  Indians ;  that  there  has  been  of  l^te  years  a 
manifest  tendency  to  give  much  more  exalted  views  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  ancient  Indians,  par- 
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ticularly  of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  than  they  were 
really  entitled  to ;  and  that  romance  has  in  the  hands  of 
highly  gifted  writers  superseded  history.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Upsarokas  and  the  Black-Feet  have  no  other  apparent 
superiority  over  their  neighbors  of  Oregon,  than  that  of  being 
more  bellicose  and  more  formidable  warriors.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Oregon  Indians  are  more 
tractable  and  might  be  more  easily  civilized  than  our  In- 
dians. The  Methodist  missionaries,  high  up  the  Columbia 
River,  have  made  but  very  few  converts ;  but  the  Indians 
in  their  vicinity  have  imitated  them,  and  raise  large  crops 
of  ])otatoes.  Although  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  nd 
been  able  to  prevent  altogether  wars  among  the  Indians,  its 
influence  in  that  respect  has  been  very  beneficial;  and 
more  friendly  relations  have  been  substituted  for  the  perpe- 
tual and  cruel  warfare,  which  existed  between  the  Black- 
Feet  and  the  adjacent  tribes  on  the  heads  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Some  commercial  intercourse  has  taken  place; 
and  one  of  the  cultivators  of  potatoes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Methodist  mission,  is  mentioned  as  having  lately,  by  the  aid 
of  canoe  navigation,  carried  a  cargo  of  potatoes  to  the 
Black-Feet,  which  he  exchanged  for  a  quantity  of  dried 
buffalo  meat,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  his  family  during  the 
following  winter. 

The  Indians  of  Upper  California,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Sacramento  in  about  lat.  4P  to  lat.  31°,  are  represented 
as  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Oregon,  and  as  not  much 
superior  in  intellect  to  the  Australians,  from  whom  however 
they  essentially  differ  in  many  respects.  They  are  not 
warlike ;  and  wherever  missions  were  established  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  Indians  were  easily  collected  around  them  and 
consented  to  work,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
missionaries, — to  which,  Mr.  Hale  observes,  the  Oregon  In- 
dians would  never  have  submitted. 

Several  ethnological  differences,  among  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  generally  connected  with  their  respective 
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means  of  subsistence,  have  been  pointed  pat  in  the  first  part 
of  this  Introduction.  There  is  another  due  to  a  different 
cause  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  some  attention.  The 
natives  of  the  open  prairies  beyond  the  Mississippi  are  evi- 
dently less  apa^etic  and  much  more  cheerful  than  those 
vfho  dwell  in  the  forest.  Thus  far  this  is  not  confined  to 
the  Indian  race,  and  I  have  felt  its  effects.  But  the  gloom 
of  the  forest  appears  to  have  had  a  much  more  profound 
influence  over  the  Indian  character.  All  savage  nations 
are  guilty  of  acts  of  unnecessary  cruelty  towards  their  ene* 
mies.  But  this  inveterate  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge 
which,  without  any  apparent  connexion  with  religious  su- 
perstition, produced  the  r^ular  and  constant  infliction  on 
captive  enemies  of  the  most  dreadful  and  prolonged  tortures 
which  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  which  converted 
even  women  into  infernal  furies,  extended  through  the 
whole  forest  country  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  was  peculiar  to  it.  Indeed  we  find,  at  least  amongst 
some  of  the  most  southern  Sioux  tribes,  evidences  not  only 
of  more  human,  but  even  of  honorable  and  chivalric  feelings 
in  their  warfare.  To  take  a  prisoner  alive,  or  even  to  strike 
an  enemy  with  a  lance,  confer  a  higher  distinction  than  to 
shoot  him  at  a  distance  with  a  bullet  or  arrow. 


It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  Introduc- 
tion to  give  jpecimens  in  various  American  languages  of 
the  compounded  words,  the  meaning  of  which  we  know' and 
which  have  been  analyzed  :  but  he  has  been  disappointed 
in  his  expectation  of  receiving  sufficient  materials  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  also  intended,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  his  colleagues,  to  compare  the  languages  of  America 
with  those  of  Polynesia,  with  the  Hebrew,  and  with  the 
Grebo  and  Mpongwe  of  Africa,  on  which  the  labors  of  the 
Rev.  John  Leighton  Wilson  have  thrown  so  much  light. 
The  state  of  his  health  has  not  permitted  him  to  pursue  the 
inquiry.    The  following  notes  on  the  Polynesian  languages 
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are  however  submitted;  observing,  that  the  analogies 
pointed  out  between  those  languages  and  those  of  America 
are  borrowed  from  the  sketch,  unfortunately  too  short,  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  which  forms  the  fifth  article  of  this 
volume  of  the  Ethnological  Society's  Transactions. 

3.  Polynesian  Languages. 

No  traces  of  the  Malay  language  are  found  in  the  vo- 
cabularies of  any  of  the  American  languages  which  have 
been  investigated.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  languages  of 
the  Polynesian  Islands  [not  including  among  these  either 
Australia  or  the  black  Papuan  race]  were  at  once  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  great  Malay  family,  as  soon  as  vo- 
cabularies of  their  various  dialects  had  been  puUisbed. 
The  supposition  that  this  language  had  its  origin  in  Pdy- 
nesia,  and  was  transferred  thence  to  the  Asiatic  Idands  and 
Continent,  is  inadmissible.  The  fact,  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween  the  Polynesian  and  Malay  languages  is  still  so  visible, 
proves  that  the  migrations  from  Asia,  by  which  Polynesia 
was  colonized,  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  If  any 
portion  of  the  Continent  of  America  was  ever  settled  by 
Malay  emigrants,  which  is  extremely  improbable,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  very  early  and  remote  period. 

There  are  nevertheless  some  analogies,  in  their  struc- 
ture, between  the  Polynesian  languages  and  ihose  of  Amer- 
ica, which  may  invite  further  investigation.  The  Polyne- 
sians have  a  dual  and  a  plural,  both  designated  by  the  varied 
inflections  of  the  pronouns  ;  and  there  are  two  forms  of  the 
first  persons  of  both,  one  of  which  includes  and  the  other 
excludes  the  person  spoken  to.  The  possessive  pronouns 
bear  a  similarity  to  those  used  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs. 
Verbs  have  few  if  any  inflections,  the  want  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  aflixed  particles,  which  are  used  to  designate  tense 
mood,  and  voice.  Causative,  reciprocal,  potential,  directive 
and  locative  verbs  are  thus  formed.     Time  is  less  reganled 
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than  the  place  where  the  action  is  performed ;  and  this  is 
carefully  expressed  by  the  locative  verbal  form.  The  direc- 
tive particles  indicate,  as  in  the  Oregon  languages,  the 
direction  of  the  action,  whether  from  or  towards  the  speaker. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  there  are  in  the 
Cherokee  similar  directive  forms. 

Wthif  he  if  going  tway  from  tlw  apetker. 
Ik-fv-i,  he  is  moring  towarde  us,  he  if  coming. 
Na-i,  he  te  paeong  by. 

But  it  is  the  phonetic  system  of  the  Polynesian  lan- 
guages which  has  especially  attracted  my  attention.  It  is 
now  well  understood  that,  in  order  to  form  a  new  alphabet 
for  any  language,  or  to  apply  properly  to  it  an  existing 
alphabet;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
analyze  all  the  sounds  of  that  language.  The  most  perfect 
alphabet  would  then  be  that  in  which  every  distinct  sound 
was  represented  by  a  distinct  character,  and  in  which  no 
character  represented  more  than  one  sound.  In  this  view 
of  the  subject,  I  know  none  more  perfect  than  the  Russian, 
or  more  defective  than  the  English.  It  is  to  these  defects 
that  the  difficulty  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  in 
teaching  our  children  how  to  spell  must  be  ascribed.  The 
numerous  modifications  of  which  simple  vocal  sounds  are 
susceptible,  and  the  variety  of  diphthongs  found  in  every 
language,  render  it  however  practically  impossible  to  have 
a  perfect  alphabet  without  an  inconvenient  increase  of 
written  characters.  The  difiSculty  is  or  may  be  partially 
removed  by  certain  signs^nich  as  those  denoting  quantity, 
the  cedilla,  the  French  accents  [so  called]  by  which  the 
various  modifications  of  the  sound  e  are  distinguished,  etc. 
Still  we  must  be  satisfied  with  an  approximation.  Mr. 
Vohiey  thought  it  possible  to  devise  a  general  alphabet  de- 
rived from  our  own,  with  which  all  the  written  langoi^s 
of  the  nations  which  do  not  use  the  Roman  alphabet  might 
be  expressed.  He  instituted  a  premium  and  left  funds  for 
that  purpose ;  the  premium  has  not  yet  been  and  probably 
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never  will  be  adjudged.  Mr.  Pickering,  less /ambitious^  pro- 
posed only  an  alphabet  which  should  be  common  to  all  the 
unwritten  languages  of  our  Indians.  This,  though  founded 
on  correct  principles,  and  very  useful  in  establishing  a  pro- 
per and  uniform  correspondence  between  the  principal 
simple  vocal  sounds  and  the  characters  by  which  they 
should  be  expressed,  has  been  but  partially  adopted. 

Recurring  to  the  Polynesian  languages,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  Mr.  Hale's  vocabularies  are,  for  the  places  which 
he  visited,  those  on  which  the  greatest  reliance  may  be 
placed.  All  the  other  philologists  have  derived  their  infor- 
mation from  travellers  and  missionaries,  whose  vocabuhp 
ries  are  deficient  in  uniformity  and  often  in  correctness. 
Mr.  Hale,  it  is  true,  obtained  part  of  his  information  from 
missionaries,  but  he  is  the  only  philologist  who,  in  every 
group  he  visited,  heard  the  various  Polynesian  sounds,  as 
pronounced  by  the  natives  themselves,  compared  them  to- 
gether, and  was  thus  enabled  to  devise  a  uniform  ortho- 
graphy embracing  the  various  dialects  of  all  those  groups. 

He  informs  us  that  the  elementary  sounds  proper  to  the 
Polynesian  languages  are  only  fifteen  in  number,  namely, 
the  vowels  a,  c,  f,  o,  u,  and  ten  consonants,/.  A,  /,  m,  n,p, 
s,  t,  V,  and  a  nasal  sound,  for  which  a  new  character  has 
been  introduced.  He  further  states  that,  in  all  the  Poly- 
nesian dialects,  every  syllable  must  terminate  in  a  vowel ; 
that  two  consonants  are  never  heard  without  a  vowel  be- 
tween them  ;  .that  this  rule  admits  of  no  exception  whatso- 
ever ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  to  tlA  peculiarity  that  the  soft- 
ness of  these  languages  is  to  be  attributed.  The  longest 
syllables  have  only  three  letters — a  consonant  and  a  diph- 
thong ;  and  many  syllables  consist  of  a  single  vowel. 

Mr.  Buschmann,  in  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Marquesas  and  of  Tahiti,  corroborates  gener- 
ally Mr.  Hale's  statements  ;  and  he  has,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
demonstrated  that  the  Polynesian  languages  have  gradually 
repudiated  distinct  and  well  pronounced  consonants,  per- 
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ticularly  the  sibilant,  and  have  reduced  many  words  to 
pure  vocal  sounds. 

At  all  events  the  fundamental  rule,  that  every  syllable 
must  terminate  in  a  vowel  and  that  double  consonants 
never  occur,  is  certain.  The  Cherokee  differs,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  from  the  Polynesian ;  it  is  strongly  articu- 
lated, and  the  sibilant  predominates  in  it.  But  it  has  very 
few  double  consonants ;  and  every  syllable  terminates,  as 
in  the  Poljrnesian,  in  a  vocal  sound.  It  is  this  property 
which  enabled  Sequoyah,  or  Guess,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  to  invent  a  syllabic  alphabet,  adapted  to  the  Chero- 
kee language,  and  consisting  only  of  eighty-five  characters, 
the  equivalents  of  which,  ac*cording  to  the  English  alpha- 
bet, will  be  found  in  the  annexed  table.  In  the  last  column, 
the  V  is  intended  to  represent  the  nasal  sound,  which,  in 
the  Cherokee  is,  as  in  French,  always  vocal.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  but  three  double  consonants,  viz.,  dl,  tl, 
and  U,  which,  combined  with  the  vowels,  require,  accord- 
ing to  Guess's  plan,  thirteen  characters.  But  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  combinations  of  the  sibilant  s  with  the 
consonants,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Cherokee  that 
Guess,  departing  from  his  general  principle,  assigned  to 
that  sound  a  distinct  character,  and  was  thereby  enabled 
to  reduce  his  syllabic  alphabet  to  eighty-five  characters. 
He  first  undertook  to  make  a  written  Cherokee  language, 
without  any  other  knowledge  of  our  system,  than  that  the 
English  could  write  their  own  ;  and  his  first  essay  was  to 
assign*  like  the  Chinese,  a*  distinct  character  to  each  word  ; 
which  seems  to  prove,  that  this  was  not  an  unnatural  pro- 
cess. He  soon  rejected  this  plan  on  account  of  the  innu- 
merable characters  which  it  required  ;  and  having,  by  the 
attention  he  paid  to  sounds,  fortunately  found  out  the  small 
number  of  the  syllables  of  the  language;  he  analyzed  tnese- 
thoroughly,  arranged  them  on  an  uniform  plan,  published 
his  alphabet,  tried  it  experimentally,  and  in  a  short  time 
met  with  complete  success. 
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English  equivalents  of  the  Cherokee  sounds  represeniedfnf 
Guess's  characters. 


a 

6 

i 

0 

Q 

▼ 

ga,ka 

g« 

Ci 

80 

en 

«v 

ba 

he 

hi 

bo 

fan 

hT 

la 

le 

U 

lo 

la 

It 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

na,  hoa,  nah 

ne 

Di 

DO 

na 

DT 

qua 

que 

qui 

quo 

qau 

9^ 

■,« 

■e 

«i 

■0 

■a    ■ 

99 

da,ta 

de.te 

di.ti 

do 

da 

dT 

dla,tla 

tie 

Ui 

tlo 

tla 

Ut 

tn 

tee 

tsi 

tso 

tea 

vn 

wa 

we 

• 

Wl 

wo 

wn 

wr 

ya  ye  yi  yo  ya  jT 

Sounds  represented  by  voioels, 

a  as  in  fat,  far,  father,  fall. 

e        "      met,  may,  mate. 

i        "      fit,  f««t. 

o       *'      not,  nor,  no. 

u        "      bull,  boot. 

V        a  nasal  vocal  aound. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  are  the  manifest  advan- 
tages of  this  system,  that  it  has  been  universally  adopted 
among  the  Cherokees,  and  has  superseded  as  a  written 
language  that  which  was  founded  on  our  alphabet.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  engrave  in  the  mind  the  eighty-five  char- 
acters, and  the  student  can  at  once  write,  read,  and  spell 
correctly  his  own  language.  Experience  has  shown  that 
intelligent  boys  could  learn  all  this  [the  writing  correctly 
only  excepted]  in  two  weeks,  and  even  old  men  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  same  system  might 
be  adopted  for  the  Polynesian  languages.  Although  there 
are  various  dialects  in  Polynesia,  the  same  syllabic  alpha- 
bet would  serve  for  them  all.     It  would  enable  every  Poly- 
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nesian,  not  to  understand  the  languages  of  other  groups 
than  his  own,  but  to  learn  in  a  few  weeks  how  to  read* 
write,  and  spell  his  own  dialect.  The  great  advantages 
that  would  necessarily  follow  by  facilitating  the  introduce 
tion  of  knowledge  of  every  description,  and  difiusing  it 
throu^  the  whole  community,  is  obvious. 

I  believe,  however,  that  an  examination  of  the  various 
sounds  which  occur  amongst  the  several  Polynesian  dia- 
lects, as  they  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hale,  will  show 
that  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  characters  to  the  fifteen  first 
above  mentioned.  He  states  [pages  231  to  235]  that  the 
New  Zealand  dialect  changes  the  s  to  A,  the  /  to  r,  and  the 
vtpw;  that  this  sound  w  is  in  Hawaii  intermediary  be- 
tween the  English  v  and  w,  and  that  the  /  is  frequently 
sounded  in  all  the  Polynesian  dialects  like  d.  The  same 
observations  apply  more  or  less  to  several  other  dialects. 
It  therefore  appears  certain  that  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
plete alphabet  embracing  all  the  Polynesian  dialects,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  following  consonants,  r,  to,  h,  and  d* 

The  consonant,  for  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
vent a  new  character,  expresses  a  nasal  sound  [ng  in  sing"]. 
The  true  character  of  a  nasal  sound  is  perhaps  doubtful. 
In  the  Cherokee,  it  is  considered  as  vocal ;  but  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Polynesian  vocabularies  shows  that  it  never  ter- 
minates a  syllable,  and  therefore  that  it  is  always  pronounced 
as  a  consonant.  Instead  of  a  new  character,  this  sound 
may  with  propriety  be  represented  by  our  letter  G. 

If  these  observations  be  correct,  we  would  have  for  all 
the  Polynesian  languages  put  together  the  five  vowels,  and 
[though  many  less  for  each  dialect  taken  separately,]  the 
combinations  of  the  fourteen  consonants  with  these  five 
voxels,  or  in  all  seventy-five  possible  syllables.  Whether 
the  number  be  a  few  more  or  less  does  not  affect  the  prin- 

*  It  may  also  perhaps  hk  found  proper  on  further  investigation,  to  add  h  and 
the  character  i,  used  by  the  missionaries  of  Tongan,  to  repretent  a  ioand  said 
to  be  like  It  in  Christian,  and  not  unlike  the  English  eh. 
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ciple ;  and  the  number  actually  necessary  will  be  found 
comparatively  so  limited  as  to  render  the  introduc* 
tion  of  a  syllabic  alphabet  practicable.  Bjit  a  great  im- 
ph>yement  may  be  made,  by  substituting  for  the  arbitnury 
and  uncouth  characters  of  Guess's  Cherdkee  alphabet,  such 
as  will  recall  to  the  mind  the  sounds  which  it  is  iottended 
to  represent.  Although  a  more  scientific  method  might  be 
preferable,  the  object  may  be  attained  by  adopting,  for  each 
consonant,  the  character  of  our  alphabet  by  which  it  is  ex* 
pressed,  and  to  which  those  who  already  can  read  and 
write  any  of  the  Polynesian  dialects  are  accustomed,  •and 
by  the  simple  addition  to  each  conscmant  of  not  more  than 
four  signs,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  vocal  sounds 
which  terminate  the  syllable.  In  order  to  represent  sounds 
which  are  diphthongs  to  the  ear,  the  character  which  in 
our  alphabet  represents  tbe  last  vocal  sound  of  the  diph- 
thongs should  be  added  to  the  syliaUe. 

According  to  what  precedes,*  and  giving  to  our  five 
vocal  letters  the  same  value  as  in  the  Cherokee,  we  have 
besides  these  five  vowels  the  following  seventy  syllables : 

Ka  ke  ki  ko  ka  Ga  gue  gai  go  gu  »  Va  ve  vi  vo  tu 

Pa  pe  pi  po  pu  Ha  he  hi  ho  hu  Fa  fe  fi  fo  fa 

Ta  te  ti  to  tu  La  le  li  lo  lu  Ra  re  ri  ro  ru 

Da  de  di  do  du  Ma  me  mi  mo  ma  Sa  se  si  so  su 

Na  ne  ni  no  nu  Wa  we  wi  wo  wn 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  four  signs  annexed  to 
each  of  the  initial  consonants  would  be  sufficient,  in  carder 
to  represent  the  five  vocal  sounds  which  terminate  respect- 
ively each  syllable.  This  will  be  effected  by  giving  to 
each  consonant,  without  any  sign,  the  sound  of  that  conso- 
nant followed  by  the  vowel  a.  Thus  for  instance,  P,  with- 
out any  sign,  would  stand  for  Pa  ;  and  the  four  signs  affixed, 
each  successively  to  P,  would  respectively  represent  the 
four  sounds  Pe,  Pi,  Po,  Pu. 
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Farther  details  will  be  found  in  the  Note  annexed  to 
this  Introduction. 

This  system  is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  charac* 
ters  cannot  be  connected  together,  which  will  render  the 
cursire  writing  leAa  rapid.  This  is  admitted  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  very  important  that  those,  who  may  want  to 
write  in  those  languages,  should  write  as  fast  as  we  do. 
The  Cherokee  characters  are  liable  to  the  same  objection. 
This  might  be  partially  obviated  by  adopting  for  curaive 
writing  the  same  ordinary  characters  we  use  in  our  own. 


4.  Chinese. 

When  stating  that  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  languages  had  very  little  effect  towards  pro- 
moting or  impeding  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion, a  doubt  was  expressed,  whether  the  Chinese  might  not 
perhaps,  from  its  peculiar  character,  form  an  exception. 
Of  this  I  certainly  was  not  a  competent  judge  ;  but  Mr.  S. 
Wells  Williams,  the  distinguished  author  of  "  the  Middle 
Kingdom,"  or  General  Survey  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
whose  extensive  biowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  is  well 
known,  has  fully  corroborated  that  which  on  my  part  was 
only  a  suggestion.  He  had  morever  the  kindness  to  revise 
and  correct  some  remarks  upon  the  Chinese  language  which 
I  had  submitted  to  him,  and  to  reply  to  several  inquiries 
connected  with  the  subject.  In  answer  to  various  queries; 
he  says : 

"In  reply  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  your  letter  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  readers  among  the  Chinese,  I  may 
say  that  the  proportion  among  the  body  of  people,  who 
hardly  know  a  single  character,  is  large,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion who  cannot  read  intelligibly  is  still  larger,  amount- 
ing, probably,  to  five-sixths  of  the  population.    Among  the 
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men,  hundreds  and  thousands  make  a  commencement,  and 
learn  the  names  and  meanings  of  a  few  hundred  characters, 
who  advance  no  further  in  their  studies,  and  have  no  sub- 
sequent leisure  to  pursue  them,  even  to  the  degree  of  being 
able  to  read  common  books,  much  less  to -write  elegantly 
or  fluently. 

^  A  man  may  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  characten 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  which  he  may  cor- 
rectly use  and  understand,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to 
read  a  book  in  which  others  occur  mixed  up  with  these. 
A  lad  goes  to  school  and  learns  the  common  horn  books,  so 
that  he  can  repeat  them  and  write  all  the  characters  in 
them  from  memory ;  but  unless  he  has  time  to  pursue  his 
studies  further,  these  1500  or  1800  characters  will  not 
enable  him  to  read  the  classical  writings  of  Confucius,  cnr 
the  edicts  published  by  the  government.  I  have  been 
standing  by  the  wall  of  an  office,  looking  at  an  edict,  and 
on  asking  the  people  gathered  around  it,  what  such  a  sen- 
tence meant,  or  the  meaning  of  such  a  character,  have 
found  them  in  the  same  predicament  as  myself,  sometimes 
knowing  the  sound  but  not  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  or 
ignorant  of  both  sound  and  sense  in  other  cases.  Amid  all 
these  degrees,  there  are  among  the  Chinese  an  infinite 
diversity  of  attainments  in  the  written  language,  from  the 
ignorant  laborer,  who  does  not  know  his  own  name  when  he 
sees  it,  up  to  the  most  learned  scholar  in  the  land,  all  of  whom, 
I  venture  to  say,  have  still  to  look  forward  to  further  attain- 
ments in  their  own  literature  and  language.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  you  are  correct,  in  supposing  that  this  language 
has  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the 
people  who  use  it,  and  who  spend  so  much  time  in  getting 
the  means  of  knowledge,  that  its  end  is  never  reached  or  is 
quite  lost  sight  of." 

I  had  stated  in  writing  to  Mr.  Williams  that  it  appeared 
to  me  that,  through  the  whole  progress  of  Chinese  educa- 
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tion,  there  was  a  prodigious  waste  of  time  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  only  the  knowledge  of  words,  and  a  perpetual 
and  excessive  appeal  to  memory  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  faculty.  Whence  it  might  be  inferred  that,  among 
other  causes,  the  language  itself  may  have  impeded,  or  at 
Isast  been  unfavourable*to  the  full  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  to  the  progressive  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  true  civilization. 

•*  Such,"  Mr.  Williams  answered,  "  is  emphatically  the 
case*.  The  memorizing  of  so  many  flirbitrary  characters, 
and  reciting  word  for  word  the  expressions  of  others,  as  is 
done  in  all  Chinese  schools,  goes  f^  to  dwarf  the  judgment 
of  the  pupil,  and  compel  him  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track 
of  his  predecessors.  This  mode  of  instruction  accounts  for 
the  remark^Ap  similarity  in  the  modes  of  thinking  among 
the  Chinese^nd  their  overweening  conceit  of  their  own 
tttainmenjts  ;  it  also  explains  why  they  have  copied  so  little 
from  others,  and  shown  so  little  desire  to  improve  even 
upon  what  they  themselves  possessed."  .  .  .  .  "  The  whole 
q)paratus  of  the  Chinese,  for  expressing  and  transmitting 
thought,  is  in  a  high  degree  cumbersome  and  inadequate ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  great  impediment  to 
the  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  might  give 
way  to  an  alphabetic  language,  although  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
int^rating  the  Chinese  people,  now  held  together  under 
one  government  mainly  by  one  written  language." 

Thus  far,  the  written  language  has  alone  been  taken 
into  consideration.  The  spoken  dialects  are  numerous, 
amounting  probably  to  more  than  twenty  distinct  lan- 
guages, some  of  which  differ  so  far,  that  those  spoken  in 
some  districts  are  altogether  unintelligible  in  other  distant 
provinces.  There  is  one  spoken  at  Nanking  and  its  vici- 
nity, which  is  considered  as  the  most  polished,  and  is  the 
court  language.  They  still  appear  to  belong  to  a  same 
family ;  and  what  is  said  of  one  may  generally  apply  to  the 
others.     They  are  all  represented  as  extremely  poor.    Mr. 
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Williams  informed  me,  that  the  spoken  language  did  not 
consist,  in  any  one  dialect,  of  more  than  between  450  and 
500  words ;  which  number  was  increased  to  between  1200 
and  1500  by  the  use  of  several  distinct  tones  or  intonations. 
The  language  appears  to  have  been  originally  monosylla- 
bic :  the  number  of  the  monosyllables  has  not  been  pre- 
cisely stated,  but  does  not  probably  exceed  850  to  ^450, 
each  of  which  is  a  word  having  a  meaning.  The  other 
words  consist  of  dissyllables  resulting  from  combinations  of 
the  monosyllables,  and  probably  not  exceeeding  100:  It 
necessarily  follows  that,  however  poor  the  spoken  language 
may  be,  it  has  within  itself,  by  the  number  of  dissyllabic 
combinations  which  may  be  formed,  the  power  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  words  to  the  full  extent  which  .any  state 
of  society  may  require.  For  any  one  of  400J|tonosylIables 
may,  with  the  help  of  change  of  position,  fom  800  combi- 
nations [or  new  words]  with  the  other  monosyllables.  This 
number  therefore  multiplied  by  200  [the  half  of  the  -whole 
series]  f^ives  a  total  of  160,000  possible  combinations  or 
new  words.  It  is  true  that  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number  of 
monosyllables  ;  hut  if  they  amounted  to  only  300,  this 
would  still  give  90,000  possible  combinations.  Why  then 
does  that  Hj)oken  language,  with  such  capacity,  remain  as 
poor  as  it  is  rtipresented  ?  The  satisfactory  answer  ap- 
pears to  me  very  obvious.  The  ordinary  language,  such 
as  it  is  spoken  by  the  mass  of  uneducated  people,  remains 
poor,  because  they  are  very  ignorant,  and  that,  such  as  it 
is,  it  corresponds  with  the  sphere  of  their  ideas,  and  satis- 
fies all  their  wants  in  that  respect.  The  same  phenomenon 
occurs  every  where,  whatever  the  language  may  be.  By 
reading  over  twenty  pages  taken  at  random  out  of  any 
good  English  dictionary,  it  will  be  seen,  how  limited  is  the 
vocabulary  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  part  of  the 
community.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
Chinese  language  spoken  by  well  educated  people,  and 
especially  the  Nanking  dialect,  is  very  different,  and  in  fact 
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much  richer  than  the  dialect  of  those  ivithout  instruction 
and  who  cannot  read. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  language,  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  effect  which  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  apparent  separation  of  the  writ- 
ten from  the  spoken  language,  or  indeed  to  understand  their 
connection  and  the  real  relative  position  in  which  they  are 
{daced. 

When  first  attempting  to  write,  the  object  of  the  Chi- 
nese must  certainly  have  been  to  express  by  characters  the 
words  of  the  spoken  languages ;  and  Mr.  Williams  states, 
that  this  was  done  in  reference  to  their  meaning  rather 
than  to  their  sound.  He  says  that  the  first  written  char- 
acters were  strictly  symbolic,  but  that  their  form  was 
subsequently  changed,  so  that  little  or  no  resemblance 
now  remains  between  the  thing  and  its  symbol.  Mixed 
characters  were  afterwards  formed  by  uniting  two  known 
symbols  tc^ther,  the  one  denoting  the  genus  to  which 
the  thing  intended  to  be  represented  did  belong,  and  the 
other  having  reference  to  the  sound  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, in  a  manner  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  form 
a  clear  conception. 

It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  there  should  be  40,400  char- 
acters or  words  iii  the  written,  and  less  than  two  thousand 
words  in  the  spoken  language.  It  is  said  indeed  that  eight 
or  ten  thousand  are  suflicient  for  any  ordinary  purpose, 
and  that  there  are  no  more  than  6,000  characters  used  in 
the  classical  books  called  "  the  works  of  Confucius."  Still 
it  is  impossible  that  the  other  30,000  should  have  been  ior 
vented  for  no  purpose  whatever.  Admitting  that  the  Dum- 
ber of  homophonous  words  far  exceeds  that  found  in  any 
other  language,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  should 
be  OD  an  average  twenty  homophonous  words,  for.  each 
sound ;  and  the  inference  seems  inevitable,  that  there  must 
be  a  considerable  number  of  words  in  the  written,  for 
which  there  is  no  precise  equivalent  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able, number  of  written  characters,  which  have  precise 
equivalents  in  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language.  A  con- 
clusive proof  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
written  metrical  poetry,  since  metre  and  sound  are  in- 
separable. 

With  respect  to  grammar,  there  can  1^  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  that  of  the  spoken  dialects,  with  that  of  the 
written  language.  And  although  this  is  a  more  debatable 
question,  I  do  believe  that  the  grammar  was  formed  prior 
to  the  invention  of  written  characters. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  leading  fact  is  generally  established 
and  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  Chinese  system  of 
writing  has  materially  impeded  the  natural  progress  of 
knowledge.  It  has  insulated  the  Chinese,  and  has  rendered 
them  almost  impenetrable  to  the  introduction  of  knowledge 
from  foreign  quarters. 

China  contains  probably  one  third  of  the  human  race ; 
and  Eastern  Asia,  (including  India,  Thibet,  Eastern  Tar- 
tary,  China,  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations  beyond  the  Ganges, 
Japan,  and  several  other  large  islands  of  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago,) with  a  population  of  more  than  one  half  of  that 
of  the  globe,  has  hardly  any  other  religious  system  than  the 
superstitious  idolatry  of  the  two  kindred  though  hostile 
sects  of  Brahma  and  Budha.  For  the  doctrines  of  Con- 
fucius are  a  pure  ethic  system,  neither  connected  with  or 
deriving  any  sanction  from  religious  belief.  Those  people 
are  not  barbarous  savages :  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese, 
on  the  contrary,  were  among  the  most  early  civilized  na* 
tions ;  and  they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts 
and  in  literature.  The  magnitude  of  the  field  for  improve- 
ment is  unparalleled.  A  most  earnest  desire  is  felt  that  the 
blessings  of  true  religion  and  the  light  of  European  seienoe, 
arts  and  knowledge,  may  be  difiused  through  that  vast  por- 
tion of  mankind. 

Ethnology  is  not  cultivated  simply  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
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osity,  but  in  order  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
man,  which  it  supplies,  to  practical,  beneficial  and  important 
purposes.  If,  in  this  instance,  an  unfortunate  system  of 
writing  has  contributed  to  keep  China  in  comparative  dark- 
ness, is  it  not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a  remedy 
cannot  be  found  in  philology  itself?  This  must  be  my 
apolc^  for  the  fdlowing  crude  suggestions: 

One  of  the  ways  already  resorted  to  is  the  substitution, 
if  it  can  in  practice  be  extensively  diffused,  of  an  European 
written  language  for  that  of  China.  The  rapid  progress 
made,  not  only  in  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language, 
but  in  their  general  studies,  by  the  Indian  boys  who,  by  the 
liberality  of  a  few  English  and  American  merchants  re- 
siding in  China,  enjoy  at  this  moment  the  benefits  of  a  good  * 
academical  education  in  America,  is  very  encouraging. 
Though  very  young,  they  feel  the  superiority  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  that  of  the  English  to  their  own  language, 
when  they  acknowledge  that  they  can  easily  translate  Chi- 
nese into  English,  but  that  they  cannot  find  equivalents  in 
their  own  language  for  much  of  that  which  is  written  in 
English.  This  fact  conclusively  proves  the  inferior  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese,  and  also  the  obstacles  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  written  language  opposes  to  the  introduction 
of  new  objects  and  ideas.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  every  European  experiences  ^hen  he  leams  a  for- 
eign language,  since  it  is  far  easier  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing and  to  translate  into  one's  own  language  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  than  to  write  correctly  either  of  those 
tongues. 

The  utility  of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  applied  to  the  spdAki 
dialects  of  China,  would  be  far  more  extensive  than  that, 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
spoken  language,  the  use  of  which  must  be  necessarily 
limited  to  a  few  individuals.  But  although  this  would  if 
{nracticable  be  by  far  the  most  preferable  plan,  it  may  be 
apprehended,  that  it  is  in  such  direct  q^Kwition  to  deeply 
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rooted  national  habits,  that  it  cannot  be  diffused  to  a  suf* 
ficient  extent. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  a  plan  less  innovating,  more 
congenial  to  the  Chinese  language,  and  therefore  more  prac- 
ticable, might  perhaps  be  devised.  /  This  would  consist  of  a 
syllabic  alphabet,  "which  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind  by 
its  success  in  the  Cherokee  and  by  its  applicability  to  the 
Polynesian  languages. 

Since  there  are  but  about  four  hundred  monosyllables 
in  the  spoken  Chinese  dialects,  and  no  longer  words  than 
dissyllables,  four  hundred  characters,  either  alone  or  united 
together  in  combinations  never  exceeding  two  characters, 
will  be  sufficient  to  express,  not  only  every  word  of  the 
language  as  it  now  stands,  but  every  new  word  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge  may  hereafter  require.  The  diflbr* 
ence  between  committing  to  memory  four  hundred  or 
eight  thousand  written  characters  is  immense.  It.  seems 
indeed  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as  spelling  is,  in  a  language 
written  with  a  syllabic  alphabet,  necessarily  embraced  in 
the  art  of  writing,  and  requires  no  particular  subsequent 
study ;  to  learn  to  read  and  write  a  language,  having  no 
more  than  four  hundred  characters,  would  consume  less 
time  and  labor  than  are  spent  in  learning  how  to  read,  write 
and  spell  the  English  language.  It  is  true  that,  besides 
those  400  character^,  such  must  be  added  as  are  necessary 
to  supply  the  want^f  grammatical  inflections,  and  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  perform  the  same'  office  in  the 
Chinese  written  language.  A  most  useful  innovation,  if 
practicable,  would  be  the  substitution  of  characters  less 
CDmplex  and  more  easily  written  than  those  of  the  Chinese. 
I  am  very  sure  that,  to  this  plan,  which  to  me  appears  so 
simple,  there  will  be  found  many  practical  objections.  It 
is,  as  a  suggestion  and  with  diffidence,  submitted  to  Phi- 
lol<^sts,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  noble  task  of  diffusing  amongst  that  peo- 
ple the  lights  of  the  Gospel  and  of  European  knowledge. 
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5.  Benavides  on  New  Mexico. 


Some  additional  information,  respecting  the  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  is  contained  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  Philip 
IV  of  Spain  by  Aiphonso  de  Benavides,  Superior  [Gustos] 
of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  in  that  province,  printed  at 
Madrid  in  the  year  1630.  The  copy  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken,  is  a  Latin  translation  published  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1634. 

The  object  of  the  memoir  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  especially  a  greater  number  of  f'ranciscan 
missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians.  It 
is  very  short ;  and  consists  almost  wholly  of  an  account  of 
the  progress  alrgady  made  in  tttat  respect,  illustrated  by 
various  episodes,  anecdotes,  and  miracles.  I  extract  the 
few  passages  which  relate  to  the  objects  of  the  researches 
of  our  Society. 

New  Mexico  extends  one  hundred  leagues  from  South 
to  North,  along  the  banks  of  the  celebrated  Rio  del  Norte 
and  its  vicinity.  The  most  southern  Nation  is  that  of  the 
Piros,  the  southernmost  village  of  which  was  called  Senecu. 
The  Nations  dwelling  along  the  banks  of  the  river  were, 
from  South  to  North,  the  following :  ^ 


Ko.  of*TiIlagei. 


No.  of  inhabiUBU. 


Extent  along  tbe 


DUtanc*  between  tbe 
■everaJ  nations. 


Piros 
Tom 
Qoeres 
Teoas 
^  Picnriea 
TaoB 


14 

16 

7 

2 

1 
1 


6,000 
7,000 
4,000 
6,000 
2,000 
2,500 

27^00 


15 
13 
10 
12 


not  stated. 
4 

10  " 

7 
most  northern. 


Allowing  ten  milliaria  for  the  distance  between  the 
Piros  and  the  Toas,  and  as  many  for  that  between  the 
Queres  and  the  Teoas,  we  have  but  ninety  milliaria,  instead 
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of  one  hundred  leagues :  but  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
length  of  Benavides's  milliarium.  m 

The  Teoas,  Picuries,  and  Taos  are  but  one  Nation ; 
though  there  is  some  difference  between  their  dialects. 

Beyond  the  Rio  Norte  and  twelve  leagues  west  of  the 
Queres,  are  the  Hemes,  1  village,  3,000  inhabitants,  the 
residue  of  a  Nation  which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
wars. 

East  of  the  Rio  Norte,  Benavides  mentions  three  Na- 
tions ;  the  most  southern  of  which,  10  miliiaria  east  from 
the  Queres,  is  called  Tompiras,  viz : 

Tompiraf  15  Tillages  10,000  inhabiUnts,  extend  15  miUiatia. 

TasM        5    '**         4,000  10    "  10  miliiaria  ftma  ToMpku. 

Pecoo*         1      ♦'         2,000  4       '*         "    TtMi. 

16.000 
Hcmet  3,000  aie  of  the  ume  lanfuafe  and  Nation  as  the  Peoeoa. 

Along  the  Rio  Norte  • 

as  per  above  97,500 

46,500  to  which  may  be  added  the  village  of 
Acoma  2,000 

In  tbe  year  1630  48,500  tonlf ,  total  Indian  population  of  New  Mexico. 

About  12,000  less  than  Castaiieda's  estimate  in  the  year 
1542.     At  present  it  is  estimated  at  only  ten  thousand. 

The  province  of  Piros  abounds  with  gold  and  silver 
mines,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  village  of 
the  province,  which  i^  dedicated  to  our  Lady  del  Socorro. 
These  mines  extend  northerly  more  than  fifty  leagues. 

The  land  in  the  province  of  Tompiras  and  north  of  it 
is  not  very  fertile :  the  cold  is  intense  in  winter,  and  there 
it  a  general  want  of  water ;  but  there  is  an  abundance  of 
salt  in  Tompiras. 

The  province  of  Piros  was  the  last  that  was  converted. 
The  first  was  that  of  Teoas,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  firm 
and  faithful  friends  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Picuries  imme- 
diately above  them,  though  originally  a  part  of  the  same 
nation,  were  amongst  the  most  indomitable  and  intractabla 
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Indians;  but  they  have  become  pacific  and  obedient. 
Their  land  is  very  fertile,  the  water  excellent,  and  the  river 
abounds  with  trout. 

The  city  of  Santa  Fe  is  situated  seven  leagues  west  of 
Feccos.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico, 
where  the  governor  resides,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Spanish  soldiers,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifty  are  effective. 
Yet  they  are  always  victorious  against  the  Indians,  who 
are  struck  with  terror  by  their  very  name,  and  will  fly  be- 
fore a  single  Spaniard.  In  order  to  preserve  that  superiority 
it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  with  the 
utmost  rigor  those  who  rebel.  Although  this  place  is 
very  cold,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  fertile  of  New  Mexico. 

Twelve  leagues  west  of  the  last  village  of  the  Queres 
is  the  almost  inaccessible  rock  called  Acoma,  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  a  pillage  containing  two  thousand  most  warlike 
inhabitants.  This  was  however  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  miraculously  converted  in  the 
year  1629.  , 

Thirty  leagues  west  of  Acoma  is  the  province  of  the 
Zuni,  whicn  in  a  space  of  nine  or  ten  leagues  contains 
eleven  or  twelve  villages,  and  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  converted.  The  land 
abounds  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Thirty  leagues 
farther  west  is  the  province  of  the  Moqui,  containing  like- 
wise ten  thousand  inhabitants.  This  nation  was  converted 
in  consequence  of  a  miracle  performed  by  a  Franciscan 
monk,  who  restored  his  sight  to  a  boy  about  twelve  years 
old  who  was  blind  from  his  youth.  Although  Benavides 
does  not  state  it,  it  will  appear  clearly  by  reference  to 
Lieut.  Col.  Emory's  Map,  that  these  two  last  nations  dwelt  • 
west  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  waters  of  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Great  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  same 
locality  is  at  this  time  assigned  to  them,  and  might  be 
designated  with  great  precision,  if  it  lay  due  west  from 
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Acoma,  the  position  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
astronomical  observations. 

Benavides  states  that  the  houses  in  New  Mexico  are 
built  with  unburnt  bricks,  and  have  one  or  more  stories 
with  porticos  towards  a  court. 

The  land  he  represents  as  extremely  fertile.  Besides 
the  maize,  which  yields  130  times  the  quantity  sown,  and 
requires  but  little  labor,  he  mentions  melons,  pumpkins,  ca- 
cumbers,  beans,  roots,  onions,  etc.  The  Rio  Norte  may  at 
times  be  waded,  but  is  very  deep  and  rapid  when  swelled 
by  the  melting  of  snow.  The  cold  is  most  intense  in  win- 
ter ;  all  the  rivers,  and  even  the  Rio  Norte,  are  frozen  over 
and  will  bear  horses  and  carriages.  In  some  of  the 
provinces  the  heat  is  so  excessive  in  summer  that  yoa  can 
hardly  breathe. 

Benavides  gives  the  generic  name  of  Apaches  to  all  the 
more  savage  and  bellicose  nations  which  surround  New 
Mexico  in  every  direction ;  and  he  seems  to  have  believed 
that  they  all  spoke  the  same  language.  He  distinguished 
them  however  sometimes  by  special  names,  and  oftener  on 
account  of  their  mode  of  life,  or  of  some  particular  cir- 
cumstance. All  the  Indians  east  of  New  Mexico  who 
were  buffalo  hunters,  he  called  Apaches  Vaqueros.  He 
had  and  could  have  but  vague  notions  respecting  the  more 
remote  of  those  various  nations ;  but  he  makes  some  men- 
tion of  those  of  Xila  [Gila],  as  living  fourteen  leagues  west 
of  the  Piros  of  New  Mexico.  These  did  not  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  were  mere  hunters ;  but  about  fifty  leagues  farther 
north,  he  makes  especial  mention  of  the  province  of  the 
Apaches  de  Navajo,  who  are  a  highly  agricultural  people. 
This  is  the  most  warlike  of  the  Apaches  nations,  as  the 
Spaniards  have  learned  by  their  own  experience.  The 
territory  extends  fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  and  abounds  with 
mines  of  alum.  They  are  so  numerous  that  they  may  in 
two  days  collect  thirty  thousand  warriors.     They  inhabit 
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caverns  and  subterraneous  places,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  crops  of  grain.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerations, 
and  although  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity  who  live  under 
ground  are  distinct  from  the  Navajos,  these  are  described 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  in  reference  both  to  locality, 
habits,  and  hostility  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico.  It 
appears  that  Benavides  succeeded  in  partly  converting 
one  of  their  chiefs  and  making  a  temporary  peace. 

The  names  of  Hemes,  Queres,  and  Taos,  agree  with 
those  given  by  Castaneda.  The  imaginary  Quivira  is 
placed  by  Bonavides  far  to  the  north-west,  in  the  same 
quarter  as  had  been  designated  by  Juramillo.  The  nation 
which  he  calls  Xumana,  and  which  he  places  more  than 
one  hundred  leagues  east  of  Santa  Fe,  can  hardly  be  the 
Ximena  of  Castaneda,  whieh  he  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cicuye.  Benavides  agrees  exactly  with  Castafieda  as  to 
the  intense  cold  of  the  winter. 


6.    Climate. 

I 

The  observations  respecting  Climate,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  Introduction,  were  made  principally  in  reference  to  its 
effect  on  the  means  of  subsistence  and  habits  of  the  Indians. 
The  materials  collected  on  that  occasion  suggested  the 
possibility  of  discovering  some  general  laws,  to  which, 
though  not  immediately  connected  with  the  researches  of 
our  Society,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  those  objects.  Tabu- 
lar statements  are  annexed  for  that  purpose,  extracted  from 
three  sources,  viz. :  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  with  the  notes  of  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Samuel  Forry ;  the  reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  New- York ;  and  the  various  observations  collected  in  the 
Boston  American  Almanac,  from  which  last  I  had  not  time 
to  make  more  than  partial  extracts. 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  pointed  out  and 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Surgeon  General,  that 
the  vicinity  of  our  great  lakes  had  a  tendency  to  modify 
the  climate  and  to  render  it  more  uniform.  It  has  also 
been  shown  (pages  xxviii  to  xxx)  that  along  both  the  sea- 
shore and  the  Mississippi,  the  mean  annual  temperature,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  regulated  by  the  latitude,  decreases  in  a  great- 
er ratio  as  the  distance  from  the  equator  increases ;  that 
the  great  difference  of  climate,  between  places  situated 
under  the  same  latitude  and  at  the  same  elevation  above 
the  sea,  consists  in  the  distribution  of  the  temperature 
amongst  the  several  seasons  of  the  year ;  that  in  America 
the  greatest  diflerence  is  found  in  the  winter  months,  and 
that,  under  the  same  latitude,  the  climate  becomes  more  and 
more  unequal,  on  receding  from  the  sea-shore  westwardly 
towards  the  interior.  But  as  the  observations  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  embraced  only  the 
forts  along  the  sea-shore  and  the  northern  and  western 
frontiers  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  United  States, 
these  conclusions  were  deduced  from  comparing  the  cli- 
mate along  the  sea-shore  with  that  of  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Mississi[>pi  or  hryund  it.  The  information  respect- 
ing the  intermediatii  coiinlricis,  within  my  reach  or  which 
I  had  time  to  analy/t^  is  yet  very  limited.  In  the  latitude 
of  about  thirry-ci.L'lif  Jmd  a  half  to  forty-one  and  a  half  we 
find  the  fuilowin^^  results  : 
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Between  the  latitudes  about  42*^  30'  and  43°  20^  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  we  have 
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The  apparent  anomalies,  such  for  instance  as  *'  Ithaca/' 
must  be  ascribed  to  some  local  causes.  In  this  instance  it 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  situation  of  Ithaca  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

It  will  appear  by  the  tabular  statements  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  autumn  is  generally  higher  than  that  of 
spring,  and  that  of  the  month  of  October  higher  than  that 
of  April.  Besides  some  of  the  places  situated  in  the  north- 
Iwm  and  north-western  districts  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
the  exceptions,  «that  is  to  say  the  places  where  the  tempe- 
rature of  either  the  spring  or  the  month  of  April  or  of  both 
is  higher  than  that  of  autumn  or  of  the  month  of  October 
or  of  both,  are,  Chapel  Hill  in  North  Carolina,  Savannah, 
Steuben ville,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Natchez,  and  St.  Louis. 

But  a  comparison  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seve- 
ril  seasons  or  months  is  not  sufficient  to  exhibit  a  correct 
view  of  the  climate  of  America.  One  of  its  prominent 
characteristics  consists  of  the  great  and  sudden  variations 
of  the  temperature  during  the  same  month,  often  between 
one  day  and  the  next  following,  sometimes  during  the  same 
day.  One  of  the  annexed  tables  shows  the  average  range, 
or  difference  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  day  for  each 
month  of  the  year  in  most  of  the  posts  where  observations 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  army.  But  even  this  does  not  show  how  sudden  the 
transitions  often  are.  Thus  the  following  changes  took 
place  about  three  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New- York,  in 
May,  1848: 
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It  has  been  understood  that,  in  France  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  not  only  the  barometrical  observa- 
tions of  one  year,  correctly  made  and  with  good  barometers, 
were  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  a  place  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  that  the  observations  of  a  single 
month,  that  of  October,  were  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  probable  that  whenever  the  observations  shall  be  made 
in  America  with  perfect  instruments,  those  of  one  year  will 
be  found  sufficient^  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  a  place. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  of  any  one  month  will  be' 
sufficient,  and  still  more  so  whether  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  month  of  October.  The  last  annexed  table  shows  the 
av^age  height  of  the  barometer  in  several  places,  for  those 
months  in  which  it  is  nearest  to  the  mean  height  for  the 
whole  year.  The  places  where  reliable  barometrical  ob- 
servations have  been  made  are  but  few,  and  some  that  are 
valuable  and  which  I  did  not  transcribe,  will  be  found  in 
the  Boston  American  Almanac. 

There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  fluctuations  of 
the  thermometer  and  those  of  the  barometer.  This  is  very 
visible  when  comparing  extremes.  The  temperature  is  no- 
where more  uniform  than  under  the  Equator ;  and  there 
the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are  not  perceptible.  A 
single  observation  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of 
any  place  near  the  Equator,  and  at  some  distance  from  it 
between  the  tropics.  And'  it  may  be- said  generally  that 
the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  become  sensible  north  or 
south  of  that  region,  and  increase  gradually  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  the  Equator. 
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By  recurrence  to  the  last  tabular  statement,  it  will  be 
s^n  that  in  the.  two  most  southern  places,  New  Orleans 
and  Natchez,  lat.  30°  10^  and  31°  34^  the  range  of  the  an- 
nual fluctuations  of  the  thermometer  was  63°,  and  the  range 
of  the  annua]  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  A  th  of  an  inch ; 
whilst  in  the  three  first  on  the  list,  Cambridge,  Oneida  Con- 
ference, and  North  Salem,  between  lat.  41°  20^  arid  42°  23', 
the  range  of  the  annual  fluctuations  was  about  106°,  and 
the  range  of  the  annual  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  was 
more  than  one  inch  and  iths.  In  the  middle  division,  which 
includes  six  places,  the  correspondence  is  less  remarkable. 
Yet  in  four  of  them,  Rochester,  Fredonia,  Steubenville, 
and  Savannah,  the  average  range  of  the  annual  fluctuations 
of  the  thermometer  amount  to  93°,  and  the  average  range 
of  the  annual,  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  to  one  inch  and 
a  quarter.  But  New  York  and  Charleston  exhibit  anoma- 
lies ;  the  range  of  the  annual  fluctuations  of  the  thermo- 
meter being  respectively  95°  and  69°,  whilst  the  range  of 
the  annual  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  is  respectively, 
almost  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  and  more  than  two 
inches.  In  Palermo,  Sicily,  lat.  38°  39^  range  of  thermo- 
meter 57°,  of  barometer  about  one  inch. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  and  average  of  rain 
have  been  obtained  in  the  following  places  for  long  periods. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  devise  a  character,  either 
alphabetic  or  syllabic,  for  an  unwritten  language,  an  analysis  . 
of  the  sounds  belonging  to  it  is  an  indispensable  preliminary. 
As  we  can  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  of  the 
Polynesian  languages,  we  may  not  be  able  to  prepare  such 
a  notation  ;  but  it  is  believed  that,  from  the  data  within 
our  reach,  we  may  show  that  the  object  is  practicable,  and 
point  out  the  principles  on  which  the  character  shbuld  be 
constructed. 

Mr.  Buschmann,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Marquesas  and  of  Tahiti,  observes  that,  in  or- 
der to  express  objects  or  notions  previously  unknown  to  the 
natives  of  Polynesia,  the  American  and  English  missionaries 
have  added  to  the  Polynesian  dialects  words  borrowed  from 
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various  languages  ;  and  he  quotes  as  instances :  frog,  rana^ 
from  the  Latin ;  horse,  hipo  from  Innog ;  lamb,  arenio  from 
o^wor ;  bread,  areto  from  agtog ;  sei*pent,  nahesa  from  the 
Hebrew  nahash,  as  also  melahi,  angel,  &c.  He  also  gives  a 
long  list  of  words  borrowed  from  the  English  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Hawaiian  language.  Such  are 
pouie,  book ;  tnica,  ink  ;  hipa  or  bipa,  sheep  ;  hoki,  horse  ; 
palaaa, flour ;  paoula,  powder;  palaou,  plough;  capena,  cap- 
tain ;  capiki,  cabbage ;  cavek,  towel ;  kila,  steel ;  coucoula, 
school ;  courina,  com ;.  bea,  bear ;  baca,  tobacco ;  pasoa,  pass- 
over.  Similar  instances  of  words  borrowed  from  the  English 
or  French  are  also  found,  though  not  to  such  an  extent,  in 
the  languages  of  our  northern  Indians ;  but,  instead  of  bor- 
rowing words  from  other  foreign  languages,  there  has  been 
among  these  a  general  effort  to  express  objects  new  to  them, 
by  words  derived  or  compounded  from  their  own  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  same  mode  has  been  adopted  by  our  mis- 
sionaries, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  religious  instruction. 
The  consequence  of  the  course,  adopted  by  the  mission- 
aries in  Polynesia,  has  been  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
native  languages,  not  only  with  respect  to  proper  names, 
but  in  several  other  instances,  and  which  has  extended 
even  to  the  introduction  of  new  sounds  altogether  foreign 
to  those  languages. 

Another  important  observation  of  Mr.  Buschmann  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  All  the  Polynesian  languages  are 
derived  from  the  Malay  ;  but  he  considers  them  as  having 
degenerated  from  the  original  type,  by  the  successive  drop- 
ping off  of  several  consonants  and  among  them  of  the  sibi- 
lant. The  place  of  the  discarded  sound  has  been  occasion- 
ally supplied  by  v,  m,  /,  r,  n,  or  k,  but  more  generally  by  A,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  general  burying-ground  of 
consonants.  In  many  instances  the  consonants  have  been 
wholly  suppressed,  and  there  is  a  multitude  of  words  con- 
sisting altogether  of  vocal  sounds.  The  nasal  consonant  is 
found  only  in  the  languages  of  Tonga,  New  Zealand,  and 
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Rarotonga.  In  Tahiti,  the  Marquesas,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  simple  n  has  been  substituted.  The  s  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  Tonga,  but  is  wanting  in  all  the  other 
Polynesian  languages.  On  the  principle  that  the  most 
strongly  articulated  languages  had  preserved  a  nearer  simi- 
larity to  the  original  type,  and  that  the  most  degenerated 
wore  those  most  deficient  in  consonants,  Mr.  Buschmann 
has  made  a  descending  scale  of  the  six  principal  languages, 
viz.  Tonga  [Friendly  Islands],  New  Zealand,  Rarotonga, 
Tahiti,  the  Marquesas,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Not  bat 
that  there  are  cases,  where  some  of  the  lowest  dialects  are 
superior  in  certain  particulars  to  those  of  a  higher  class. 

I  was  mistaken  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Hale  was  the  only 
philologist  who  had  heard  Polynesian  sounds  from  the 
mouth  of  natives.  Mr.  Adelbert  Chamisso  appears  to  have 
made  part  of  the  Russian  expedition,  under  the  patronage 
of  Count  RomanzofT,  in  the  years  1815-1818.  In  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Hawaiian  language,  he  counts  seven  certain 
consonants,  /i,  Ar,  /,  ?n,  n,  /?,  ir,  but  admits  t  and  r,  and 
quotes  b  and  d  from  a  missionary  spelling-book.  He  gives 
some  instances  of  the  tninsmutation  of  proper  names,  ren- 
dered necessary  on  account  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  language  ;  Bonepnte  for  Bonaparte ;  Beluka  for 
Bliicher  ;  Ladana  for  London  ;  and  he  also  gives  the  sub- 
stitution of  Kakerema  for  Sacrament.  Finally  he  reckons 
not  less  than  eleven  diphthongs,  viz.  ae,  ai,  ao,  au,  ei,  eu,  on, 
oa,  oe,  01,  and  iu,  to  which  should  probably  be  added  ua. 
But  he  adds  to  the  list  aa,  ee,  ii,  ooy  uu,  which  to  me  is  un- 
intelligible. For  a  diphthong  to  the  ear  always  consists  of 
two  different  vocal  sounds  blended  together ;  and  two  iden- 
tic vocal  sounds  never  can  be  thus  blended  ;  aa  never  can 
be  sounded  otherwise  than  as  the  repetition  of  the  vowel  ti, 
and  forms  simply  two  distinct  vowels  and  no  diphthong 
whatever. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that,  if  practicable,  no 
other  character  should  be  used  than  those  of  our  own  al- 
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phabet ;  that  every  syllable  consisting  of  a  single  vowel 
should  be  expressed  by  our  vocal  characters  A,  E,  I,  O,  U, 
pronounced  as  has  been  stated,  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
the  Italian  pronunciation ;  that  every  syllable,  consisting  of 
a  consonant  followed  by  a  single  vowel,  should  be  expressed 
by  that  consonant  alone  if  the  following  vowel  was  A,  and 
that  if  followed  by  either  of  the  other  four  vowels,  these 
should  be  designated  by  signs  annexed  to  the  consonant. 

A  single  sign  (or  at  most  two)  will  be  sufficient,  as  it 
may  (always  in  an  uniform  manner)  be  placed  alternately 
at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
consonant.*  It  is  clear  that  the  system  is  complete,  so  far 
as  relates  to  any  syllable  consisting  of  a  consonant  followed 
by  a  simple  vocal  sound.  It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  a 
character  foreign  to  our  alphabet,  in  order  to  express  the 
consonant  nasal  sound,  since  the  letter  G  may  be  selected 
with  propriety  for  that  purpose.  It  remains  only  to  pro- 
vide for  the  diphthongs,  whether  connected  with  a  preced- 
ing consonant,  or  forming  a  distinct  syllable  in  words  con- 
sisting altogether  of  vowels. 

In  the  first  case,  the  consonant  with  its  annexed  sign 
contains  the  initial  sound  of  the  diphthong ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  insert  next  to  it  that  vowel  which 
forms  its  terminating  sound.  (This  should  perhaps  be 
a  small  letter.) 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  diphthong  forming  a  distinct  syllable, 
the  initial  sound  will  be  represented  by  its  proper  charac- 
ter, and  the  terminating  sound  by  the  same  sign  which 
represents  it  in  syllables  consisting  of  a  consonant  and  a 
single  vowel.    But  in  order  to  render  the  whole  system 


With  two  signs. 

M 

M, 

M. 

M 

M' 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

ma 

With  one  sign. 

M 

'M 

M' 

.M 

M. 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

ma 

It  most  be  anderstood  that  these  added  signs  ought  to  ibnn  an  fntegral  part 
of  the  letter,  and  not  a  separate  diacritical  mark. 
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complete  uiid  uniform,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  izi  er^ry 
iiistuuce  an  additional  sign,  the  cedilla  or  any  otbti  vbich 
may  prove  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  designatiiig  the 
.sound  a,  wliether  when  following  a  consonant,  or  in  any 
other  case. 

In  the  Hawaiian  translation  of  the  Bible  there  are  abun- 
dant instances  of  words  consisting  exclusively  of  voweb. 
It  is  evidently  impossible  for  us  who  have  never  heard  these 
luijguages  s|)okcn,  to  tell  how  they  arc  to  be  divided  into 
syllables,  and  which  of  them  consist  of  diphthongs  properly 
hO  called.  The  work  can  be  performed  only  by  missionaries 
or  philologists  on  the  s[K>t,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  languages. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  missionaries  had  consider- 
ably altered  the  Polynesian  languages  by  the  introduction 
of  new  words  and  even  of  new  sounds.  Our  business  now 
is  only  with  the  sounds.  It  is  true  that  in  that  respect  the 
alteration  is  chiefly  confined  to  proper  names.  But  even 
in  that  case,  in  what  consists  its  utility  ?  Take  the  two 
most  important  names,  "  Jesus  Christ."  Of  what  use  is  it 
that  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  should  pronounce 
them  in  conformity  with  the  English  translation,  whilst 
the  English  themselves,  as  well  as  every  other  nation,  do 
not  pronounce  them  in  conformity  with  the  Greek  text? 
Christ  is  not  Xqiatog,  and  the  J  of  .lesus,  which  in  the  Greek 
is  a  vowel,  is  in  English  a  double  consonant.  The  word 
"Kristo,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  indeed  preferable  to  "  Kraist,"  as 
it  was  written  at  first.  But  it  contains  a  double  consonant 
Kr,  which  all  the  Polynesian  languages  abhor,  and  the  s 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  language.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  for  that  double  reason,  the  word  Sacrament  has  been 
converted  into  Kakerema ;  and  that  was  a  good  precedent. 
Kristo  could  not  be  pronounced  by  the  natives,  otherwise 
than  by  substituting  Keriketo,  or  Keriheto. 

Whether  the  missionaries  have  taught  the  natives  of  the 
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iugfafflr  classes  edacated  under  their  oare,  how  to  pronounce 
the  new  sounds  which  they  have  introduced,  or  whether 
tlie  characters  representing  such  sounds  are  not  pronounced 
at  ally  is  not  known  to  me.  But  if  pronounced,  it  must  be 
exduaively  by  those  who  have  been  thus  educated.  There 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  sincere  and  devoted  men,  *who 
sacrifice  worldly  comforts  and  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
binging  barbarous  nations  within  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
use  their  best  endeavors  for  diffusing  its  light  through  all  the 
classes  of  ilociety.  And  where,  as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
they  have  obtained  in  fact  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  nation,  they  have  also  assumed 
the  responsibiUty  of  providing,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  poorest  and  oppressed  as  well  as 
tor  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  people — for  that  in  short 
of  the  masses  and  not  of  the  few.  If  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded better,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  obstacles,  hereto- 
fore insurmountable,  interposed  by  the  exsisting  state  of 
society,  by  the  monarchic,  oligarchical  system,  imported 
from  Asia,  which  pervades  Polynesia,  and  prevails  nowher 
more  strongly  than  in  Tahiti  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Viewing  the  subject  exclusively  in  reference  to  the  spi- 
ritual  concerns  of  the  people,  it  is  certain  that,  so  far  as  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  contains  new  sounds  and  probably 
new  words,  it  is  unintelligible  to  those  who  have  not  been 
educated  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  But  moreover, 
the  great  mass  of  (he  people,  of  the  working,  oppressed  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  cannot  read  at  all,  and  as  yet  can  receive 
none  but  orai  instruction.  It  is  precisely  this  evil  to  which 
we  wish  that  an  efficient  remedy  may  be  applied.  The 
object  of  the  syllabic  character  is  to  enable  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  nation  to  learn,  within  a  very  short  time,  how  to 
read,  write,  and  spell,  and  thus  to  diffiise,  among  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  the  influences  of  Christianity  and  of 
useful  knowledge.  But  in  order  that  the  plan  may  succeed, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  as  a  basis  the  native  Ian- 
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guage  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  ex- 
clude altogether  every  character  intended  to  represent  a 
sound  foreign  to  the  language.  We  uniformly  act  on  that 
principle  in  the  education  of  our  own  children.  We  intro- 
duce no  foreign  sound ;  we  make  our  children  pronounce 
Scriptural  proper  names  in  conformity  with  the  En^ish 
alphabet  and  with  the  sounds  of  the  English  language ;  we 
never  attempt  to  make  them  pronounce  such  words  as  they 
were  pronounced  in  the  original  Hebrew  text. 

It  is  true  that  a  neyr  translation,  or  rather  a  conversion 
of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  proposed  syUabic 
form,  will  be  necessary.*  But  this  but  a  lesser  inconve* 
nience,  compared  with  the  immense  advantages  resultii^ 
from  a  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  of  useful  know- 
ledge. The  plan,  which  has  so  completely  succeeded  in 
the  Cherokee  language,  cannot  fail  with  regard  to  lan- 
guages which  have  precisely  those  properties  that  rendered 
its  application  practicable  in  the  Cherokee.  There  may 
occur  some  difficulties  in  the  details  which  we  cannot  anti- 
cipate ;  but  we  have,  as  I  think,  successfully  shown  that 
there  is  none  which  cannot  be  surmounted. 

Since  the  peculiar  mode  of  forming  syllables  in  the 
Polynesian  languages  is  precisely  the  same,  which  enabled 
Guess  to  succeed  completely  in  his  invention  of  syllabic 
characters  for  the  Cherokees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
practicability  of  devising  a  written  language  for  the  Poly- 
nesian^, founded  on  the  same  principle.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  application  of  an  alphabet,  formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  European  languages, 

*  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  existing  translations,  either  in  the  Hawaiian 
or  other  Polynesian  languages,  have  been  well  execated.  A  singalarity  has 
struck  me  in  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Greek  word  Logot  (here 
properly  expressed  by  Logon)  has  been  preserved  in  the  first  verse  of  John's 
gospel.  This  word,  without  an  interpretation,  is  altogether  unintelligible  to 
any  person  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  I  cannot  understand  what 
objection  there  can  be  to  the  ordinary  translation,  in  English  "  the  Word ;" 
in  French  **  la  Parole,"  and  a  similar  equivalent  in  every  other  European  trtoh 
lation. 
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may  not  be  preferable  for  them.  Haying  never  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  Polynesian  languages  from  the  lips  of  natives, 
I  have  but  imperfect  and  indistinct  notions  in  that  respect, 
and  cannot  therefore  decide  which  of  the  two  modes  should 
be  preferred.  But  the  literal  alphabet  must,  if  adopted,  be 
perfect.  For  each  sound  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
written  character;  the  same  character  must  in  no  case 
whatever  express  two  different  sounds  ;  and  no  character 
must  be  admitted  expressive  of  sounds  foreign  to  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  manner  in  which  new  words  should  be  introduced, 
expressive  of  objects  and  notions  previously  unknown  to  a 
savage  nation,  is  altogether  a  distinct  question.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  in  Polynesia, 
was  unfortunate.  Instead  of  enriching  the  native  language 
with  words  connected  with  it  and  derived  from  its  own 
powers  and  resources,  foreign  words  have  been  introduced, 
from  various  languages.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  has 
been  effected  we  have  given  a  variety  bf  instances.  It 
may  be  that  the  nature  of  the  Polynesian  languages  ren- 
dered this  course  unavoidable. 

In  the  suggestions  respecting  diphthongs,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  render  the  written  character  more  perfect,  by 
the  adoption  of  signs  or  modifications,  through  which  diph- 
thongs might  always  be  distinguished  from  simple  vocal 
sounds.  This  would  be  an  improvement ;  but,  if  thought 
too  complex,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  characters,  exclusively  expressive  of  diph- 
thongs, can  be  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian,  which 
has  distinct  signs  for  the  diphthongs  ia,  le,  and  lu.  In  all 
the  others  the  diphthongs,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  have 
been  left  to  provide  for  themselves  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  cases  in  which  two  vowels  are  to  be 
pronounced  as  so  many  distinct  sounds,  and  those  cases 
where  they  are  to  be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  appear 
to  be  regulated  solely  by  practice  and  usage.     Some  illus- 
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trations  will  explain  my  meaning.  I  lelect  in  En|^itl^4hi- 
wonlB  ''newest''  ^  *' towel/'  The  fint  might  be  pm^^ 
nounced  either  ne-wesi,  or  new-^t ;  and  the  latt  tthweO^itt 
Un/hd.  It  is  usage  alone  which  decides  that  the  last  proaiMfr' 
ciation  is,  in  both  cases,  that  which  is  correct,  that  the  d^iil^ 
thongs  are  not  we  but  ew  and  ow.  In  French  the  chttraMi^ 
y  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  generally  used  to  expiesB  two4^ 
The  word  ''papan"  is  pronounced  pm-ium^  in 
case  there  is  no'  diphthong  to  the  ear.  But  the 
"Payen"  is  pronounced  pa-yen^  in  which  case  theH^I^ 
syllable  is  a  nasal  diphthong.  Usage  alone  teaches  the  Ht^ 
ference.  Guess  also,  in  his  syllabic  Cherokee  alphabet^  W^ 
no  character  ezpressiye  of  diphthongs.  Whenever  luptfiW 
more  vowels  follow  each  other  in  the  aame  word,  it  41* 
usage  alone  which  teaches,  whether  any,  and  which  of  thMiP 
must  be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong.  • :  i  «^ 
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ALPHABET. 

Mm.  Hale,  in  order  to  express  with  more  precision  the 
gomids  of  the  languages  of  North-west  America,  intro- 
daced  a  number  of  new  characters,  generally  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  appeared  necessary,  specially 
in  a  general  comparative  Vocabulary,  to  reject  these,  and 
to  assimilate  as  far  as  practicable  the  alphabets  of  the  Ore- 
gon languages  with  those  already  obtained  of  the  Indian 
languages  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains.  Mr.  Pickering  in 
his  plan  for  an  uniform  orthography  had  not  introduced 
new  characters ;  and  Mr.  Duponceau  agreed  with  me  in 
the  opinion  that  new  signs  or  characters  would  create  con- 
fusion, and  that  in  a  general  view,  the  extension  to  unwrit- 
ten languages  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  is  that  of  the 
several  European  tongues,  was  favorable  to  philological 
researches.  Mr.  Hale's  alphabet  has  therefore  been  modi- 
fied, and  the  following  substituted  throughout  all  his  voca- 
bularies, grammars,  and  philology,  viz. 


a  u  a  in  mat,  mart, 
lather,  all 
e  as  e         met 
a        mate 
Off       may 
i   as  t         pin,  machine 
ee,  ea      meet,  meat 
o   as  0         not,  no 
0€,  010     toe,  low 
n    as  tt        ball,  full 

00        boot,  fool,  foot 
ou        yon 
(Shera)  u  (italic)  u     far,  bam,  hnt 
dag,  doll,  cat 
e         her 
t  air 

Huai    ng  (ital.)  ng    nng,  nng,  Mmg 
bong,  tongue 


Gattaral 
eoandfl 


egh 
ekh 
th    as 

zh 
J 


y 

b,p 
d.t 
f.v 
l,m,i 

k 


none  either  in  Eng- 
lish or  Frendi 

ih  in    thin 

tk  this 

g  glazier 

0  measure 

g  go,  give 


as  in  English 


HomTH-waanEH  imdiaws. 


The  Roman  characters,  I  to  XII  and  XIV,  < 
fionilies  of  languages.  Mr.  Hale's  No.  Xm  was  the  Hack- 
feet,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains.  The  capital  letters  A  to  Z 
designate  languages ;  the  ordinary  i  to  r  sob-dialeote. 
But  in  the  general  Comparative  Yooabularies  of  afl  the 
Indian  tribes,  east  and  west  of  the  Stony  Moontains,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  alter  Mr.  Hale's  Nos.  as  fdlowedi : 


hmmirf 

StAtHiuUi 

hm 

iMtfff 

SUktftlttMti 

ArtMMKIM    No.  I 

No.ni 

Jmoq    No.  Vm 

Ko.xxnn 

BiBMlia            n 

nil 

Lntaami 

a 

xza 

Mfah              m 

XXUI 

SmIo 

x 

zxz 

Mhiptlii           Vf 

XXIV 

raaiHih 

XI 

WsUbtpa          y 

XXV 

flhlMhoiMO 

xn 

XXZD 

TMmoA          VI 

XXVI 

Wtksrii 

XIV 

ZXI 

BUiysfa         VU 

xxvu 

• 
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EXTRACTED  FROM 

M».  HALE'S  ETHNOLOGY. 


AccoKDiHG  to  Mr.  Hale  there  are  four  general  diyisiona 
in  that  section  of  the  continent,  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific,  which  extends  from  the  Eskimaux  to 
the  Califomian  peninsula.  This  section  embraces  a  greater 
number  of  tribes  speaking  distinct  languages  than  are  found 
in  any  other  territory  of  the  same  size. 

1.  The  North-west  Division. — The  tribes  of  this  class 
inhabit  the  coast  between  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  lati- 
tude 60°,  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  latitude  62°. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  not  visited  by  us,  and  the  in- 
formation obtained  concerning  it  was  derived  chiefly  from 
individuals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  described 
the  natives  as  resembling  the  white  race  in  some  of  their 
{^ysical  characteristics.  They  are  fair  in  complexion, 
sometimes  with  ruddy  cheeks;  and,  what  is  very  un- 
usual among  the  aborigines  of  America,  they  have  thick 
beards,  which  appear  early  in  life.  In  other  respects  their 
physiognomy  is  Indian^r— a  broad  face^  with  wide  cheek- 
bones, the  opening  of  the  eye  long  and  narrow,  and  the  fore- 
head low. 

From  the  accounts  received  concerning  them  they 
would  appear  to  be  rather  an  ingenious  people.  They  ob- 
tain copper  from  the  mountains  which  border  the  coast,  and 
make  of  it  pipe-bowls,  gun-chargers,  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles. Of  a  very  fine  and  hard  slate  they  make  cups,  plates, 
pipes,  little  images,  and  various  ornaments,  wrought  with 
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surprising  elegance  and  taste.  Their  clothing,  houses,  and 
canoes,  display  like  ingenuity,  and  are  well  adapted  to  their 
climate  and  mode  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  said 
to  be  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous 
disposition. 

2.  North  Oregon  Division. — This  includes  all  the  other 
tribes  north  of  the  Columbia,  some  of  the  Wallawallas  ex- 
cepted, and  three  or  four  tribes  south  of  that  river.  It  in- 
cludes the  Nootkas  and  other  tribes  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
the  Tahkali,  Selish,  Coutanie,  Tshinuk,  and  Killamuk  fami- 
lies. The  people  of  this  division,  particularly  aloi^  the 
coast,  are  among  the  ugliest  of  their  race.  They  are  below 
the  middle  size,  with  squat  forms,  broad  faces,  and  a  coaraa 
rough  skin,  of  a  dingy  copper  complexion.  Those  of  the  ift* 
terior,  the  Carriers,  Atnahs,  and  Selish,  are  of  a  better  cas^ 
with  features  less  harsh.  In  the  coast  tribes,  the  eye  hia 
firequently  the  Mongol  oblique  direction.  They  are  of  mod- 
erate intelligence,  dirty,  indolent,  deceitful,  passionate,  bo* 
perstitious,  addicted  to  gambling,'  and  grossly  libidinous. 
These  qualities,  most  conspicuous  in  the  tribes  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  are  less  marked  in  the  interior  and 
towards  the  north.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  also, 
particularly  amongst  the  Chinooks,  the  custom  of  comju'ess- 
ing  the  head  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent.  It  has  spread  to 
a  certain  distance  north,  south,  and  east ;  the  degree  of  dis- 
tinction diminishing  as  we  recede  from  the  centre.  The 
pronunciation  of  all  these  tribes  is  extremely  harsh ;  that  of 
the  next  division  soft  and  harmonious. 

3.  South  Oregon  Division. — This  embraces  the  Sahap- 
tin  family,  (Wallawallas  and  Nez  Percys,)  the  Waiilatpu, 
(Cayuse  and  Molele,)  the  Shoshonees,  and  some  other  south- 
em  tribes  along  the  coast.  They  are  similar  though  inferior 
to  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  cold,  tacitun^ 
high-tempered,  warlike,  fond  of  hunting.  The  contrast  is 
very  striking  between  the  Chinooks  below,  and  the  Walla^ 
wallas  above  the  great  falls. 
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4.  The  Calif omian  Dimsion. — Distinguished  by  their 
dark  color,  lowest  in  intellect  of  all  the  North  American 
tribes,  indolent,  timid,  and  submissive ;  collected  like  c^tle 
and  set  to  "work  in  the  missions— -an  experiment  which»  if 
tried  in  Oregon,  would  have  failed. 

[Mr.  Hale's  North-west  class  requires  some  additicHial 
ezplanaticm.  First,  the  Nootkas  and  other  tribes  of  Van- 
oouver's  Island  belong  to  it,  inasmuch  as  they  partake  of 
the  superior  character  of  the  tribes  of  Mr.  Hale's  North- 
west Division.  Seccmdly,  there  is  a  most  material  diObr- 
enoe  between  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  coast  between 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  longitude  151^  from  Greenwich^ 
and  Behring's  Bay,  or  rather  Cape  Fairweather,  in  longi- 
tnde  188^,  and  those  tribes  which  occupy  the  sea-coast  and 
ai^acent  islands,  between  the  50th  and  49th  degrees  of  lat- 
itnde,  between  Cape  Fairweather  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  in  longitude  125i<>. 

The  general  course  of  the  sea-coast  between  the  penin- 
sula of  Alaska  and  Behring's  Bay,  is  from  west  to  east ;  and 
that  section  of  the  country  in  latitude  69  J°  to  60°,  is  gene- 
rally occupied  by  the  Eskimaux.  To  this  there  are  two 
exceptions.  The  Kenai,  in  Cook's  Inlet,  and  the  Ugaljach- 
mutsd,  in  longitude  144°  to  139°,  appear  from  their  lan- 
guage to  have  great  affinity  with  the  Athapascas,  with  some 
mixture,  however,  of  Eskimau,  and  many  words  which 
have  no  apparent  affinity  with  either  of  those  two  lan- 
guages. The  habits  and  character  of  those  several  tribes 
are  those  of  the  Eskimaux,  and  they  are  in  every  respect 
entirely  distinct  from  the  more  southern  tribes. 

To  those  tribes  which,  as  above  stated,  occupy  the  coun- 
try between  latitude  59°  and  49°,  from  Cape  Fwrweather 
to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  belongs  exclusively  the  physical  and 
intellectual  superiority  which  has  forcibly  struck  all  those 
who  have  visited  them,  whether  Russians,  FV^dh,  English, 
or  Americans.] 
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The  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  serai,  on  the 
whole»  inferior  to  those  east  of  that  chain,  in  statmei 
strength,  activity,  social  organization,  religious  conceptions. 
The  two  classes  of  peace  and  war  chiefs,  the  initiation  of 
young  men,  the  distinction  of  clans  or  totems,  and  the  va- 
rious festivals  of  the  eastern  tribes,  are  unknown  to  those 
of  Oregon.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being :  it  was  impossible  to  find,  in  a  sin^e  dia- 
lect of  Oregon,  a  proper  synonym  for  the  word  GW.  Thpr 
chief  divinity  is  called  tfie  wolf,  a  compound  half  beast,  half 
deity.  A  certain  similarity  is  found  between  the  natives  of 
Oregon  and  the  Australians,  the  latter  being  an  exaggerated 
and  caricatured  likeness  of  the  former. 

The  Oregon  Indians,  especially  of  the  interior,  have  no 
fixed  habitations,  change  their  place  of  residence  nearly 
every  month,  but  return  regularly  to  the  same  place  the 
same  month  of  every  year.  The  Territory  abounds  in  roots, 
which,  without  cultivation,  grow  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
support  a  considerable  population.  More  than  twenty  spe- 
cies are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  which 
come  to  maturity  at  different  times,  according  to  which  the 
people  remove  from  one  root  ground  to  another.  Several 
kinds  of  fruits  and  berries,  found  at  certain  seasons  in  great 
abundance,  cause  also  a  temporary  change  of  place.  When 
the  salmon  ascends  the  river,  the  Indians  assemble  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams ;  and  again  two  months  afterwards, 
when  the  fish  floats  exhausted  down  the  current,  and 
though  very  inferior,  is  taken  in  large  quantities  for  winter 
stores.  The  interior  tribes  also  visit  occasionally  the  region 
near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  order  to  obtain 
bufialo  skins  by  barter  or  by  hunting.  The  tribes  near  the 
coast  are  more  sedentary.  Some  do  not  change  their  place 
of  residence  at  all.  Others  spend  the  summer  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  an  inland  stream. 
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1.  The  TahkaluUmkwa  FdmUy, 

The  Tahkalis  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Athapascas 
stock.  They  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  coast  chain,  from  latitude  52^^  where 
it  borders  on  the  SeUsh,  to  latitude  56^.  They  are  divided 
into  eleven  tribes ;  the  number  of  persons  in  each  varying 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred.  They  are  a  better  looking  race 
and  rather  lighter  than  the  tribes  south  of  them,  on  the  upper 
Columbia.  They  are  not  brave,  are  excessively  indolent 
and  filthy,  base  and  depraved,  prone  to  sensuality,  almost 
devoid  of  natural  afifection.  Chastity  among  the  women  is 
unknown.  The  wife  of  a  deceased  person  is  almost  burnt 
alive  with  the  corpse,  and  becomes  for  two  or  three  years 
the  servant  and  drudge  of  the  relations  of  the  husband. 
They  live  principally  on  fish,  drink  immense  quantities  of 
oil,  and  like  putrid  meat  and  roes. 

The  Sikani,  adjacent  to  them,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  speaking  a  cognate  language,  differ 
widely  from  them.  They  are  hunters,  brave,  hardy,  and 
active,  cleanly,  bury  their  dead,  &c. 

Three  small  tribes,  speaking  dialects  of  the  Tahkali  lan- 
guage, have  been  found  at  a  great  distance  south  of  the 
Tahkalis.  The  Tlatskanai  south,  and  Kwalhioqua  northi 
are  two  small  insulated  bands,  neither  of  them  more  than  a 
hundred  persons,  who  roam  on  each  side  of  the  Columbia 
River,  near  its  mouth,  being  separated  from  the  river  and 
from  one  another  by  the  Chinooks.  They  wander  in  the 
woods  without  permanent  habitations,  subsist  on  game,  ber- 
ries, and  roots ;  are  bold,  hardy,  wild,  and  savage. 

The  Umkwas  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  about  latitude  43° ;  not  more  than  four  hundred  per- 
sons, having  been  greatly  reduced  by  disease ;  live  in  houses 
of  boards  and  mats,  derive  their  subsistence  in  great  part 
firom  the  river,  do  not  flatten  the  head. 
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2.  Kitunahas,  or  FktAam$. 

A  tribe  of  about  four  hundred  people,  who  waadMr  in 
the  mountainous  tract  between  the  two  north^n  forka  of 
the  Columbia,  on  the  Flatbow  River,  bounded  eastwaidly 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Blackfeet,  westwardly  by  the 
Selish  family,  between  48^  and  &2P  latitude.  They  aie 
great  hunters,  furnish  much  peltry ;  formerly  suffered  HHiob 
from  wars  with  the  Blackfeet.  They  resemble  in  appear- 
ance  and  character  the  Indians  east  of  thi&  Rocky  MoiiB« 
tains,  rather  than  those  of  the  lower  Oregon. 

3.  Tsihaili-SeKsh. 

The  Shushwaps,  or  Atnahs,  possess  the  country  on  the 
lower  part  of  Frazer's  River.  The  same  dialect  is  spoken 
at  Friendly  Village,  on  Salmon  River,  latitude  50}^,  and 
ninety  miles  from  the  sea.  They  are  in  every  respect  simi- 
lar to  the  Selish.  By  a  late  census  they  amount  to  four 
hundred  men,  and  twelve  hundred  souls. 

The  Selish,  though  called  Flatheads,  do  not  flatten  the 
head.  They  inhabit  the  country  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Flathead,  Spo- 
kan,  and  Okanagan  rivers.  The  name  includes  some  inde- 
pendent tribes,  and  the  number  of  all  is  estimated  at  about 
three  hundred  souls.  They  seem  to  hold  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  tribes  of  the  coabt  and  those  of  the  south 
and  east ;  superior  to  the  Chinooks,  but  inferior  to  the  Sa- 
haptin.  They  have  strong  domestic  feelings,  and  unlike  the 
Sahaptin,  take  care  of  old  people :  seem  to  have  had  former* 
ly  some  vague  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  did  not  wor- 
ship him. 

The  Flatheads  derive  their  subsistence  from  roots,  fish, 
berries,  game,  and  a  kind  qf  moss  or  lichen,  which  they  find 
on  trees.    At  the  opening  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  the  snow 
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<iisappear8,  (in  March  and  April,)  they  begin  to  search  for 
the  pohpoh,  a  bulbous  root,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  small 
onion,  and  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  spicy  taste.  This  lasts 
them  till  May,  when  it  is  exchanged  for  the  spatlam,  or 
*' bitter  root,"  which  is  a  slender,  white  root,  not  unlike  ver- 
micelli ;  when  boiled  it  dissolves  like  arrow-root,  and  forms 
a  jelly,  o[  a  bitter  but  not  disagreeable  flavor.  Some  time 
in  June  the  itwha,  or  camass,  comes  in  season,  and  is  found 
at  certain  well  known  "  grounds  "  in  great  quantities.  In 
shape  it  resembles  the  pohpoh,  and  when  baked  for  a  day  or 
two  in  the  ground,  has  %  consistency  and  taste  not  unlike 
those  of  a  boiled  chesnut.  It  supplies  them  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  while  it  is  most  abundant — ^in  June  and  July—* 
the  salmon  make  their  appearance,  and  are  taken  in  great 
numbers,  mostly  in  weirs.  This,  with  these  people,  is  the 
season  when  they  are  in  the  best  condition,  having  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  their  two  prime  articles  of  food.  During  this 
period  the  men  usually  remain  at  the  fishing  station,  and  the 
women  at  the  camass-ground ;  but  parties  are  continually 
passing  from  one  to  the  other.  August,  during  which  the 
supplies  from  both  these  sources  commonly  fail,  is  the  month 
for  berries,  of  which  they  sometimes  coUect  enough  both 
for  immediate  subsistence  and  to  dry  for  the  winter.  The 
service-berry  and  the  choke-cherry  are  the  principal  fruits 
df  this  kind  which  they  seek.  In  September,  the  "  exhaust- 
ed salmon,"  or  those  which,  having  deposited  their  roes,  are 
now  about  to  perish,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
though  greatly  reduced  both  in  fatness  and  flavor,  are  yet 
their  chief  dependence,  when  dried,  for  winter  consumption. 
Should  they  be  scarce,  a  famine  would  be  likely  to  ensue. 
At  this  season,  also,  they  obtain  the  mesaui,  an  inferior  root, 
resemUing  somewhat  in  appearance  a  parsnip.  When 
baked  it  turns  perfectly  black,  and  has  a  peculiar  taste,  un- 
like that  of  any  of  our  common  roots.  This  lasts  them 
through  October,  afler  which  they  must  depend  principally 
upon  their  stores  of  dried  food,  and  the  game  (deer,  bears, 
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badgers,  squirrels,  and  wild-fowl  of  yarions  kinds)  which 
they  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  take.  Should  both 
these  sources  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  the  moss  before 
mentioned,  which,  though  abundant,  contains  barely  suffi- 
cient nutriment  to  sustain  life. 

They  live  in  bands  of  two  or  three  hundred,  for  the  sake 
of  mutual  protection.  Formerly  much  fighting  among 
them;  suppressed  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  These 
bands  intermarry.  Women  gather  roots,  berries,  &c.,  do 
much  hard  labor,  but  have  consideration  and  authority. 
The  stores  of  food  which  they  colfect  are  regarded  as  their 
own.  The  men  perform  the  arduous  labors  of  the  fishery 
and  the  chase.  When  a  man  dies  leaving  young  children, 
his  relations  seize  his  horses  and  most  valuable  property. 

Temporary  chiefs  by  superior  wealth,  valor,  and  intdli- 
gence :  their  authority  limited,  and  depend  on  their  tal«it 
and  energy. 

Ceremony  called  snmash,  by  which  the  conjurors  re- 
store the  lost  spirit  of  a  man.  They  regard  this  as  distinct 
from  the  living  principle,  and  hold  that  it  may  be  separated 
for  a  short  time  from  the  body,  without  causing  death,  or 
the  individual  being  conscious  of  the  loss ;  but  this  must  be 
restored  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  conjuror  learns  in  a 
dream  the  names  of  those  who  have  sufiered  this  loss,  and 
informs  them  of  it.  The  ceremony  of  restoration  then  fel- 
lows, when  he  selects  the  particular  spirit  belonging  to  each, 
represented  by  the  splinter  of  a  bone,  shell,  or  wood,  and  by 
his  invocation  makes  it  descend  into  the  heart  and  resume 
its  proper  place. 

They  do  not  worship  the  prairie-wolf,  but  suppose  that 
formerly  he  was  endowed  with  preternatural  powers.  Thus 
having  visited  the  tribes  on  the  Spokan  River,  and  demand- 
ed a  young  woman  in  marriage  from  each,  whenever  his 
request  was  granted  he  promised  abundance  of  salmon,  and 
created  rapids  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  fish.  But  the  Skit- 
suish  having  refused  to  comply,  he  created  the  great  faUs  of 
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the  Spokan,  which  prevents  the  fish  firom  ascending  to  their 
oountry. 

The  Skitsuish,  Cteur  d^Alene,  about  four  hundred  souls, 
live  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  abore  the  falls  of  the  Spokan» 
have  no  salmon,  raise  potatoes,  and  have  a  tendency  to  cul- 
tiyate. 

The  Piskwaus,  on  main  Columbia,  between  the  Salish 
|Mrqf>er  and  the  Wallawallas  below  Fort  Okanagan.  A  mis- 
erable, beggarly  people ;  great  thieves.  Their  country  very 
poor  in  game  and  roots. 

The  months  of  the  Piskwaus  and  Selish  are  as  follow- 
eth: 


jfiftimnntiin 


kip«kaliikhtin 

pMipttkhlikbeD 
ikaai 


SeU9k, 
rtdikwii 
■khiiwiifiit,  cold 
riLloinunifo,  a  oertain  berb 
•kapaitnif  now  gone 
ipatliim,  bitter  root 
•tagimawva,  going  to  root  ground 
itkhwa,  camafanoot 
aaantkblkwo,  bot 
ailamp,  gathering  berriea 
■luloea,  "exhanatedeabnon" 
akaai,  dry 

Junni-etkhlaten,  honae-building 
keahmakwaln,  anow 


December  Sl  Januaiy 
'  Jannary  Sl  February 
Febmaiy,  &e. 
Mai€b 
AprU 
May 
Jane 
Jaly 
Anguat 
September 
October 

NoYember  ql  Deoembef 


The  Skwale,  on  Puget's  Sound ;  six  hundred  souls.  The 
Cowelits,  south  of  the  Skwale,  on  a  small  stream  of  the  Co- 
lombia ;  three  hundred  souls.  The  Tsihailish,  or  ChikaiUsb, 
between  the  Skwale  and  the  ocean  (Gray's  Harbor),  sepa- 
rated from  Columbia  river  by  the  Kwalhioquas  (Tahkalis), 
do  not  extend  north  as  far  as  Fuca's  Straits ;  about  two 
thousand  souls.  And  the  Nsietshawus,  or  Killamuks,  along 
the  sesrshore,  south  of  the  Chinooks ;  about  seven  hundred 
^uls.  These  four  tribes,  though  speaking  dialects  of  the 
Selish  family,  resemble  the  Chinooks  in  appearance  and 
habits. 
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4.  Sahaptin. 

These  Indians  consist  of  two  principal  nations,  the  Sa- 
haptin  proper,  or  Nez  Percys,  east,  and  the  WallawaDas 
west,  both  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Selish.  They  com- 
press the  head,  but  less  than  the  Chinooks. 

The  Sahaptins  extend  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  west- 
wardly,  occupying  the  country  watered  by  the  Lewis  ot 
Snake  River,  aboye  the  falls  ftom  the  Pfeloose  to  the  Wapti- 
cacoes,  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  its  northern  tribata.- 
ricB,  the  Kooskooske  (Lewis  and  Clark  route)  and  the  Sal- 
mon river;  extend  on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountauis^ 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Shoshonees,  or  Snake  Indians; 
about  two  thousand  souls.  They  resemble  more  the  Ifo- 
souri  Indians  than  the  Selish,  have  horses,  are  good  hunten^ 
hunt  the  buffalo ;  generally  superior  to  the  other  tribes  of 
Oregon  in  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  but  very  inde- 
pendent and  fickle. 

The  Wallawallas,  on  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  junction  of 
Lewis  river,  embrace  several  independent  tribes,  Yakemas, 
Peloose,  Klikalats ;  in  all  two  thousand  two  hundred  souls; 
resemble  the  Sahaptin,  but  less  active.  Their  mode  of  life 
similar  to  the  Selish.  Salmon  their  principal  food,  for  catch- 
ing which,  in  August  and  September,  they  assemble  at  the 
falls  of  the  Colimibia,  where  they  meet  the  Chinooks,  who 
go  there  for  the  same  purpose.  Both  the  Sahaptins  and  the 
Wallawallas  compress  the  head,  but  less  than  the  tribes  on 
the  coast. 

5.  Waula^u. 

These  Indians  include  two  tribes,  the  Cayuse,  south  of 
the  Wallawallas,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  WaUawaDa 
River,  (Falls  River  and  John  Day's  ditto,)  amounting  only  to 
five  hundred  souls,  but  good  warriors,  and  wealthy ;  have 
extensive  pasturage  and  large  droves  of  horses ;  one  chief 
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iMnring  two  thomand :  and  the  Molele,  west  of  the  Cayoie, 
loath  ci  the  upper  Chinoc^,  in  the  mountainous  territCMry 
abeol  Moottts  Hood  and  Vancouver  (Mt  Jethnon),  re- 
choed  by  disease,  in  1841,  to  20  souls ;  probably  extinct. 

(The  territory  occupied  by  those  two  tribes  is  so  exten- 
sif0^  compared  with  a  pcqmlaticm  of  five  hundred  souls,  that 
it  must  be  extremely  mountainous  and  unfit  for  cultivation.) 

6.  Tsinuk,  or  Chinooks, 

These  Indians  occupy  all  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  River,  below  Falls  River,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  Willamet  River.  They  consisted  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent  tribes,  but  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  up* 
per  Chinooks,  or  Watlala,  above,  and  the  lower  Chinooks, 
(uiehiding  the  Wahkyekum,  the  Katlamat,  the  Chinook  fvo- 
per»  and  the  Clatsops,)  below  Multnoma  Island. 

The  country  of  the  Watlalas,  firom  Multnoma  Island  to 
the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  when  first  visited  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  was  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  Columbia 
legion,  and  so  continued  till  the  year  1828,  when  the  ague 
fever,  before  unknown,  broke  out  and  carried  ofi*more  than 
fewr-fifths  of  the  population  in  a  single  summer.  The  re- 
gbn  below  the  cascades,  or  head  of  the  tide,  suffered  most : 
the  population  was  reduced  from  ten  thousand  to  five  hun- 
dred. The  sickness  was  less  desUructive  above  the  cas- 
cades, wh^re  there  remained  seven  or  eight  huxidred  souls. 
These  were  formerly  the  worst  of  the  Oregon  Indians,  quar- 
relsome, thievish,  and  treacherous.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  their  c(»nmand  of  the  portages,  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  which  enabled 
them  to  levy  tribute,  by  force  or  fraud,  on  all  who  passed 
through  their  country.  The  reduction  of  their  numbers, 
and  the  missionaries,  have  partly  tamed  their  evil  propen- 
sities. 

The  lower  Chinooks,  below  the  Multnoma  Island,  con- 
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listed,  twenty  years  i^o,  of  five  or  six  thoiisaiid  people;  nov 
reduced  to  a  tenth  of  their  former  number,  and  the  remnant 
will  probably  soon  disappear.  This  nation  is  the  type  of  the 
North  Ocp^on  division ;  approach  the  Mongol  race  in  their 
forms  and  features ;  short  and  square  framed,  broad  faces, 
flat  noses,  and  eyes  turned  obliquely  upward  at  the  outer 
comer.  Here  the  compression  or  flattening  of  the  skull  is 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  child,  soon  after  birth,  is  laid  upon  an  oblong 
piece  of  wood,  sometimes  a  little  hollowed  like  a  trou^ 
which  serves  for  a  cradle.  A  small  pad  or  cushion,  stuffed 
with  moss,  is  then  placed  upcm  its  forehead,  and  fasteiwd 
tightly,  at  each  side,  to  the  board,  so  that  the  infant  is  una- 
Ue  to  move  its  head.  In  this  way,  partly  by  actual  oom- 
pression,  and  partly  by  preventing  the  growth  of  the  skull, 
except  toward  the  sides,  the  desired  deformity  is  produoed. 
A  profile  which  presents  a  straight  line  from  the  crown  ef 
the  head  to  the  top  of  the  nose,  is  considered  by  them  the 
acme  of  beauty.  The  appearance  of  the  child  when  just 
released  from  this  confinement  is  truly  hideous.  The  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  head,  above  the  ears,  is  then  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  the  longitudinal,  from  the  forehead  to  the 
occiput.  The  eyes,  which  are  naturally  deep-set,  become 
protruding,  and  appear  as  if  squeezed  partially  out  of  the 
head.  In  after  years  the  skull,  as  it  increases,  returns,  in 
some  degree,  to  its  natural  shape,  and  the  deformity,  thou^ 
always  sufiSciently  remarkable,  is  less  shocking  than  at  first 
The  children  of  slaves  are  not  considered  of  sufiicient  im- 
portance to  undergo  this  operation,  and  their  heads,  there- 
fore, retain  their  natural  form.  No  marked  difierence  of 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  between  those  slaves  (de- 
scendants of  prisoners  of  war)  and  their  masters.  Whenoe 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  operation  of  flattening  does  not 
afiect  those  faculties. 

The  Chinooks  are  less  ingenious  than  the  natives  of  the 
north-west  coast,  but  far  superior  to  the  Califomians.  They 
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OMka  honfles  of  birick  and  thick  pianks  from  the  lai^  pinei^; 
a^sH^gito  traidcmakes  one,  or  at  meat  two  planks;  thehovaes 
ehloBg,  with  rows  of  sleeping  (daces  on  each  side,  one  above 
the  other.  Their  canoes,  made  of  hollowed  trees,  some- 
times of  great  size,  are  of  elegant  shape,  long,  narrow,  and 
diarp,  light  enough  to  live  in  a  rough  sea,  but  liable  to  be 
upset.  They  deriye  their  subsistence  from  the  sea,  and  are 
averse  to  wandering  upon  land. 

7.  Kalapuya. 

These  Indians,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  upper  Chi- 
nooks,  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Willamet,  above  the  falls, 
the  most  fertile  district  of  Oregon,  included  between  the 
Califomian  ridge  on  the  east,  which  divides  them  from  the 
Waiilatpu  (No.  5),  and  the  ridge  known  as  the  coast  range 
on  the  west,  beyond  which  they  are  bounded  west  and  south 
by  the  above  mentioned  Tlatscanai  and  Umkwa ;  (TahkaH 
family,  who  are  separated  from  the  ocean,  the  first  by  the 
Killamuks  of  the  Selish  family,  and  the  last  by  the  Jakon — 
No.  8— &c.)  The  Kalapuyas,  formerly  numerous,  are  re- 
duced by  sickness  to  five  hundred  souls.  They  are  more 
regular  and  quiet  than  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  interior, 
more  cleanly,  honest,  and  moral  than  the  natives  of  the 
coast ;  and  they  might  be  induced  to  adopt  a  fixed  residence. 
But  the  prc^ess  of  disease,  and  of  foreign  population,  will 
soon  make  them  disappear. 

8.  Jakon,  or  Southern  Killamuks. 

A  small  tribe  of  seven  hundred  souls,  on  the  sea-coast, 
south  of  the  Nsietshawus,  or  Killamuks,  (Selish  family») 
from  whom  they  differ  merely  in  language. 

9.  Lutuami — (their  proper  name.) 

Called  Tlamad,  or  Clamet.  Live  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  river  and  lake  of  that  name;  a  warlike  tribe;  attack 
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the  traders  who  pass  through  their  country  on  the  W17  to 
California ;  always  at  war  with  the  Shasties  andPdaflBi^to 
obtain  slaves,  whom  they  sell  to  the  Waiila^  and  Wil»- 
met  Indians. 

10,11.  Shasties  and  Palaiks. 
The  Palaiks  south-east,  and  the  Shasties  south-west  of  the 
Lutuami,  are  but  little  known ;  they  are  a  wandering  peo- 
ple, who  subsist  on  game  and  fruit,  and  are  dreaded  hj  the 
traders.  Their  number,  and  that  of  the  Lutuami,  has  been 
diminished  by  disease;  the  three  tribes  together  nomber 
about  twelve  hundred  souls.  (The  Shasties  and  Fkhib 
must  live  on  the  edge  of  the  Californian  great  desert) 

12.  Shoshonees,  or  Snake  Indians. 

Bounded  north  by  the  Sahaptins,  west  by  the  Waiiht- 
pu,  Lutuami,  and  Palaiks ;  extend  eastwardly  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Hale  says  that  the  Utahs,  beyond 
the  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Comanches  of  Texas,  are  said  to 
speak  dialects  of  the  same  language.  The  vocabulary  of 
the  Netelas  Indians,  on  the  coast  of  California,  latitude  34°, 
shows  evident  traces  of  connexion  with  the  Shoshonees. 
The  country  of  the  Shoshonees  prqper  is  east  of  Snake 
River.  The  western  Shoshonees,  or  Wihinasht,  live  west  of 
it ;  and  between  them  and  the  Shoshonees  proper,  another 
branch  of  the  same  family,  called  Panasht  or  Bonnaks,  oc- 
cupy both  sides  of  the  Snake  River  and  the  valley  of  its  tri- 
butary, the  Owyhee  River.  The  eastern  Shoshonees  are  at 
war  with  the  Blackfeet  and  Upsarokas.  The  most  northern 
of  these  have  no  horses,  live  on  acoms  and  roots,  are  called 
diggers,  and  considered  by  our  hunters  the  most  miserable 
of  the  Indians. 

Northern  Tribes, 

The  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Newitte,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Vancouver's  Island,  is  closely  allied 
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to  the  Noodu^  winch  appears  to  be  wpdken  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  island,  and  also,  according  to  Jewitt,  by 
the  Klaizzarts — probably  the  Classets,  cm  the  south  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  near  Cape  Flattery.  It  is  (mly  ascer- 
tained that  the  Classets,  and  their  eastern  neighbors,  the 
dallems,  qpeak  a  different  language  from  the  Chickailish 
and  Nishqually  tribes. 

Groing  by  land  from  Puget's  Sound  to  Frazer's  River,  are 
several  tribes,  from  south  to  north,  Sukwames,  Tshikatstat, 
Piiiale,  and  Kawitshin,  which  last  are  on  Frazer's  River, 
speaking  a  great  diversity  of  dialects  as  yet  unknown. 
Tlience  nothing  is  known  of  the  languages  along  the  coast 
till  Millbank  Sound,  latitude  52°,  where  a  vocabulary  of  the 
language  of  the  Hailtsa  Indians  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  is  probably  the  tribe  met 
by  A.  M'Kenzie,  after  leaving  Friendly  Village,  on  Salmon 
River,  at  which  point  a  different  language  commenced, 
^)robaUy  the  Nass  language.) 

Southern  Tribes. 

Along  the  sea-shore,  south  of  the  Jakon,  are  the  Saiust- 
kla,  next  the  Killiwatshat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umkwa,  and 
higher  up  the  same  river  the  Tsalel ;  south  of  the  Killiwat- 
shat are  the  Kaus,  between  the  Umkwa  and  Clamet  rivers ; 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Clamet  River  the  Totutune  or  Ras- 
cal Indians,  beyond  whom  the  population  is  very  scanty  till 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  The  information  varies  re- 
specting the  similarity  of  language  of  the  four  first  men* 
tioned  tribes. 

Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  obtained  vocar 
bularies  of  five  tribes  of  the  Sacramento ;  the  upper  one 
being  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Shasties,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento ;  they  re- 
semble the  Shasties,  and  were  a  mirthful  race ;  had  no  arms 
bat  bows  and  arrows ;  had  had  but  little  intercourse  with 
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fore^ers.  The  other  four  yocabidaries  on  the  Sacramento 
— ^Tuzhune,  Sekamne,  Tsamak,  Talatui — wereobtainedone 
hundred  miles  above  its  mouth :  these  Indians  have  the  fea- 
tures of  the  coast  tribes,  filthy  and  stupid  in  look.  Throu|^ 
out  the  Sacramento  plains  the  Indians  live  mostly  on  a  kind 
of  cake  made  of  acorns.  These  dried  in  the  aun,  pounded 
into  a  powder,  kneaded  two  inches  thick,  and  baked  into 
cakes ;  black,  consistency  of  cheese,  taste  not  very  {dea^ant, 
not  positively  disagreeable. 

Five  vocabularies  of  the  natives  of  Calif(miia  have  been 
obtained,  viz.,  at  San  Raphael,  north  of  San  Francisco  and 
of  latitude  38^;  La  Solidad,  on  coast,  latitude  96^;  SanlkC- 
guel,  fifty  miles  south-east  of  last ;  San  Gabriel  (Kij),  lati- 
tude  34^;  and  San  Juan  Capestrano  (Netela),  twenty  mSea 
farther  down  the  coast. 

The  missions  are  large  inclosures,  surrounded  by  waUs 
of  unbumt  bricks.  The  natives  there  collected,  empkjdd 
in  agriculture  (partly  by  persuasion,  partly  through  fbroe), 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  civilized  arts ;  but  more  died 
than  were  born.  Within  the  last  ten  years  most  missions 
have  been  broken  up :  most  of  the  natives  linger  about  the 
towns,  and  some  have  returned  to  their  savage  brethren. 

There  are  more  Califomian  languages  besides  those  five. 
The  whole  sea-coast,  from  Behring's  Bay  to  Cape  St.  Lu- 
cas, is  lined  with  small  tribes  speaking  distinct  idioms. 

All  the  tribes  in  the  interior  are  said  to  be  proceeding 
towards  the  south.  The  Shoshonees  formerly  inhabited  the 
country  of  the  Blackfeet ;  the  Shyennes,  Kaiawas,  and  Co- 
manches  are  mentioned  as  another  instance.  The  disper- 
sion of  many  families  is  remarkable.  In  the  Selish  family 
we  find  the  Atnahs  and  the  Friendly  Village  in  latitude  63  J®, 
the  Flatheads  and  Piskwas  on  the  upper  Columbia,  the  Nis- 
qually,  Cowelits,  and  Chikalish  beyond  these,  and  the  Nsie- 
thawus,  or  Killamuks,  quite  separate,  below  45°.  Dialects 
of  the  Tahkali  (a  branch  of  the  Athapascas)  are  spoken  by 
two  tribes  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  by  the 
Umkwas,  in  latitude  43P. 
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From  these  circumstances  Mr.  Hale  submits  as  a  conjeo- 
tnre,  that  these  numerous  small  tribes  along  the  sea-coast 
are  the  residue  of  those  which  are  supposed  to  have  invaded 
Mexico.  This  hypothesis  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  as  I 
believe,  groundless ;  but  whether  true  or  erroneous,  it  does 
not  explain  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  lan- 
guages found  within  so  narrow  a  territory  along  the  sea- 
ooast,  particttlarly  between  the  latitudes  49^  and  82^. 

Mr.  Hale  obtained  also  a  vocabulary  of  the  Blackfeet» 
whose  country  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tai».  Of  this  no  use  has  been  made,  as  one  more  to  be 
rriied  upon  was  transmitted  by  Mr.  K.  M'Kenzie,  the  active 
partner  ci  the  great  St.  Louis  Fur  Company,  and  who  has 
resided  mate  than  twenty  years  at  the  mouUi  d*  the  Yelknw 
Stone  River.  Mr.  Hale's  observations  are,  however,  m^ 
aerted,  as  they  corroborate  the  iaftMrmation  obtained  from 
other  quarters. 

The  Satsikaa  or  Blackfeet^is  a  confederacy  of  fipi 
tribes,  principally  on  the  river  Saskatchawan,  viz.,  the 
Satsikaa,  the  Kena  or  Blood  Indians,  and  Pickan  or  Pagan 
Indians,  all  three  speaking  the  same  language ;  the  Atsina 
or  Arrapahaes,  or  Gros  Ventres,  or  erroneously  Minetares 
of  the  Prairie,  and  the  Sarsi  or  Sussees,  which  last  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Athapascan  (Tahkali).  The  Atsina  or  Fall 
Indians  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Gros  Ventres  of 
the  Missouri  or  Minetares,  who  speak  the  Crow  or  Upt»- 
roka  language. 

The  Blackfeet  were  reckoned  at  thirty  thousand  souls, 
and  were  the  terror  of  all  the  western  Indians.  In  1886  the 
small-pox  carried  off  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
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ADDITIONAL  ETHNOGRAPHIC  NOTES, 

EXTBACTED    FROM    CAPTAIN    WILKEs's    NAEKATIYE    OF   THB 
EXPLORING     EXPEDITION. 

Port  Discovery. — The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  are  of 
the  Clalam  tribe,  a  most  filthy  race,  with  flattened  heads ; 
live  principally  on  fish,  camass-root,  and  potatoes ;  manu- 
facture blankets  from  dogs'  hair.  The  cblor  of  the  younger 
natiyes  is  almost  white,  and  some  of  the  women  would  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished  in  color  from  those  of  European 
race.  Their  canoes,  made  from  a  single  trunk,  have  an  ele- 
gant shape,  which  is  preserved,  and  they  are  mended  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner. 

Wallawalla  and  Cayuse. — The  great  aim  of  the  mis- 
sionaries has  been  to  teach  them  that  they  may  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  by  cultivating  the  ground.  Many 
families  of  Indians  have  patches  of  wheat,  com,  and  pota- 
toes, and  they  have  learned  the  necessity  of  irrigating  their 
crops. 

Kooskooskee  River, — The  farms  of  the  Indians  are  from 
five  to  twelve  acres  each,  all  fenced  in,  and  on  these  the  In- 
dians cultivate  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  <fec.  One 
of  them  in  the  year  1840  raised  four  hundred  bushels  of  pota- 
toes and  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  With  part  of  the  pota- 
toes he  bought  (from  the  mountain  Indians)  enough  buffakv 
meat  to  serve  him  through  the  winter. 

Lapwai,  latitude  46J° — Nez  Perces. — The  Indians  sub^ — 
sist  for  the  most  part  upon  fish,  roots,  and  berries.  Half  o^ 
them  usually  make  a  trip  to  the  bufialo  country  for  thre^ 
months.  The  missionary  school  has  in  winter  about  fiv^ 
hundred  scholars.  The  men  are  industrious  for  Indiana- 
The  salmon  fishing  is  conducted  with  much  industry,  sim.^ 
lasts  from  daylight  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  scsdps  o^ 
enemies  are  taken  in  war.     The  ties  of  marriage  are  very" 
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iooie^  and  wiyes  are  put  away  at  {deastire ;  but  this  priyi- 
'^is  ako  allowed  to  the  women.        , 

IVom  some  o(  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comr 
P^y  I  learned  that  there  were  many  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
'^^es  among  the  Blackfeet,  and  that  the  former,  known  by 
^  name  of  the  Shaved  Heads,  were  much  dreaded  by  the 
^^Uier  tribes. 

The  Classet  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country  around 
^^pe  flattery,  are  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  on  the 
p^^ast  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  seem  the  most 
^telligent.  They  are  generally  a  stout,  athletic  race,  and 
^be  women  are  much  better  looking  than  those  of  the  other 
.tribes ;  some  of  them  had  quite  fair  complexions  and  rosy 
cheeks.  It  is  said  that  this  tribe  can  muster  one  thousand 
"Warriors,  and  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  treacherous 
^tid  warlike. 

The  Chinooks  and  Killamuks  are  said  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  future  state.     Each  Indian  has  his  Tamanus  or 
^irit,  which  is  selected  at  a  very  early  age,  and  is  generally 
tJbe  first  object  they  see,  in  going  out  into  the  woods,  that 
lias  animal  life.     They  believe  that  their  departed  relatives 
have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  among  the  living : 
tliey  speak  of  the  dead  walking  at  night,  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  awake  and  get  up  to  search  for  food.     Formerly 
slaves  were  often  killed  at  a  chief's  funeral,  in  order  to  bury 
them  with  their  masters.     Ikaui  is  the  name  of  their  most 
powerful  god :  to  him  they  ascribe  the  creation  of  all  things. 
A  mountain  is  called  after  him,  from  its  being  supposed  that 
he  was  there  turned  into  stone.     The  god  who  made  the 
Columbia  River  and  all  the  fish  in  it,  they  call  Italupus.   He 
taught  their  ancestors  how  to  procure  fire,  make  nets,  and 
catch  fish ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  nourish  the  salmon,  and 
cause  them  to  be  abundant  during  the  whole  summer. 

I  satisfied  myself  that  the  accounts  given  of  the  depopu- 
lation of  this  country  are  not  exaggerated.  The  ague  and 
fever  have  committed  frightful  ravages,  not  so  much  perhaps 
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PHILOLOGY. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  tribes  north  of  the  Columbia, 
Pahkali,  Selisb,  Chinook,  all  the  north-west  coast,  and  in* 
luding  also  the  Jakon,  is  very  harsh  and  guttural  The  9 
!  deeper  than  the  Spanish  j.  The  g  is  extraordinary ;  simi- 
Gur  to  the  Peruvian  cc  castanualas.  Txl^  another  guttural 
lombination.  These  languages  are  also  indistinct  In  the 
/hinook  and  others  the  same  element  apparently  sounds 
low  V,  now  b,  now  m:  the  n  and  if  are  in  several'undistin- 
;uishable. 

The  southern  division,  Sahaptin,  Shosbonee,  Kalapuya, 
$aste,  Tlamets,  and  Californians,  are  soft  and  harmonious : 
;utturals  in  two  or  three.  In  the  others,  in  lieu  of  gutturals 
re  found  the  labial/,  the  liquid  r,  and  the  nasal  ung;  all 
irhich  are  wanted  in  the  former.  The  Shoshonee  and  Kala- 
luya,  though  soft,  are  nasal  and  indistinct. 

In  their  grammatical  characteristics,  so  far  as  these  were 
tetermined,  the  languages  of  Oregon  belong  to  the  same 
lass  as  the  other  aboriginal  idioms  of  America.  An  exn- 
lerance  of  inflections,  and  a  great  aptitude  for  composition, 
s  every  where  apparent.  Many  of  the  forms  are  precisely 
he  same  as  those  which  occur  in  the  languages  of  the  east- 
ern and  southern  tribes  of  our  continent.  The  system  of 
'  transitions,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  principle  of  express- 
Dg  the  pronouns^  both  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  by  an 
nflection  of  the  verb,  is  followed  by  alL  In  like  maimer, 
hose  modifications  of  an  idea  which  in  other  languagM  ai« 
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expressed  by  separate  words,  are  in  these  denoted  by  affixes 
and  inflections.  The  facility  with  which  any  other  part  of 
speech  may  be  transformed  to  a  verb  is  no  less  remarkable. 

The  distinction  n)ade  in  some  of  the  eastern  tongues 
between  the  names  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  has 
not  been  found  to  exist  in  the  Oregon  languages.  The  mis- 
sionaries had  not  met  with  it  in  any  instance. 

The  dual  of  the  pronoun  is  found  in  the  Tsinuk  and 
Waiilatpu,  but  not  in  the  Sahaptin,  Selish,  or  ELalapuja. 
The  double  plural  of  the  first  person  (including  and  exdod- 
ing  the  person  addressed)  is  also  found  in  the  Tsinuk.  In 
the  Sahaptin  it  occurs,  not  in  the  pronoun  itielf,  but  in  a 
▼ery  singular  class  of  words,  termed  by  the  missioikaries 
«« declinable  conjunctions," — ^words  which  do  the  office  of 
conjunctions,  but  only  in  connexion  with  yerbs,  and  aie 
Taried  for  number  and  person. 

The  plural  is  formed,  in  many  of  these  languages,  bj  a 
repetition  of  the  first  syllable,  sometimes  with  a  sl^^t 
change  of  the  vowel.  In  most  the  adjective  has  generally 
a  plural,  formed  like  that  of  the  substantive,  but  sometimes 
very  irregular. 

1.  Tahkali  Umkwa.     (A  to  C.) 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Tahkali,  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  An- 
derson, of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  maybe  relied  upon: 
a  few  words  have  been  added  from  Harmon.  Those  of  the 
Tlatscani  and  of  the  Umkwas  were  obtained  from  indivi- 
duals of  those  tribes. 

2.  Kiunaha.     (D.) 

The  vocabulary,  obtained  from  a  Cree  Indian,  is  not 
fully  relied  on. 

3.  TsihailuSelisk.     (E  to  L.) 

The  vocabularies  were  generally  obtained  from  Natives; 
the  Selish,  Skitsuish,  and  Piskwas  from  the  missionaries 
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Walker  and  Eels,  near  Spokan  River.  Three  dialects  have 
been  noted  in  the  Selish  :  the  Kullespen,  on  the  river  and 
kke  of  that  name  (called  Ponderays) ;  that  of  the  Flatheads 
and  Spokan ;  that  of  the  Okinakain  ajid  other  tribes  on  the 
Columbia.  Three  dialects  also  of  the  Tsihailish  (/,  gj  h\ 
the  last  not  far  south  of  Fuca's  Straits. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  grammar  of  this 
family  of  languages  than  to  any  other,  which  has  exhibited 
their  affinities  in  a  clearer  light.  This  appears  from  the 
pronominal  affixes  in  some  of  the  most  dissimilar  idioms  of 
the  family. 


SSnukwap, 

SelUk. 

lahitukh 

taitukh 

hoaae 

ntriiitnkh 

mtaitnkh 

my  hoMe 

antahitnkh* 

antaitnkh* 

thy  houae 

tahitukhs 

taitukhs 

hia  houae 

knkhtahitnkhs 

kaetaitiikha 

oorhonae 

tahitokhmnp 

tsitakhiimp 

tthiitakfas 

tsutnkha 

their  honw 

TrihailiBh. 

NtiettKawut. 

kiiaah 

anenawen 

houae 

tttnttkhaah 

tunaoenawen 

my  houae 

tttkhaoh 

tianenawen 

thy  houae 

tekhaahs 

teanenawenna 

hia  houae 

tekhasbtshitkhl 

Uanenawenitttkhl 

our  houae 

tekbashiliip 

taaneoawelii 

your  houae 

tekhaahs 

taanenaweatia 

their  houae 

It  is  evident  that  the  t  which  commences  the  word  in 
the  last  two  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  pronoun  ;  it  may 
therefore  be  omitted  in  the  comparison.  The  affixes  will 
then  be  as  follows  : 


Skuthwap, 

Seluh, 

TtihailUJi, 

n — 

in— 

unu 

im 

my 

an  (or  a) 

an  (or  a) 

II— 

i— 

thy 

— a 

— a 

— a 

— «a 

his 

knkh— 

kae^ 

— tdiitkhl 

— iHtkhl 

ov 

— icmp 

— wnp 

— ilMp 

—In 

yow 

*  The  an  hecomea  a  before  a  oonaonant ;  9»  mHUkkUmt  thy  canoe. 


18  Homni*WMn«i  iimAm. 

The  Nnetfhawus  difti»  moit  from  die  gBDttnJ  tffm  ^ 
the  family.    It  rejects  all  lalnal  artioiilatioiia. 
if  sabftitutes  other  worda ;  bol  fraquently  it 
b,  by  ^B  and  that  of  p  by  A,  as  in  the  folkwying  OTamphii .;: 


tkhkwM 


piTiwtiitAi  hiiMoUrtriii 

tamMkh  tawekh  culh 

nmtMils  tawntni 

nilwtUil  nniwatkhl 

tkhla-1 


The  following  are  the  most  important  grammatiod  pe- 
cnliarities  of  the  Selish  tongue : 

1.  There  are  various  modes  of  forming  the  {duraL  That 
which  may  be  termed  the  regular  method,  is  by  prefixii^ 
the  syllable  utkhl,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced,  loitfJU/; 
as  katshkis,  brother,  pi.  utkhlkaUhkis ;  nokhonokkus^  wife» 
pi.  utkhlnokhonokhus.  Another  common  mode,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  is  by  the  duplication  of  the  first 
part  of  the  word,  with  sometimes  a  change  of  the 
vowel  :  as  wakhtult,  infant,  pi.  wakhwakhtuU  ;  sIhm- 
kaaU,  daughter,  pi.  stumtumkaaU;  stUkhlam,  canoe,  {d.  sfit- 
khUitkhlam.  Sometimes  the  plural  is  formed  apparently 
after  this  principle,  but  in  a  very  irregular  fashion ;  as  $hmi^ 
Iwfi,  girl,  pi.  ihaushutwn  ;  skikwuglostat^  eye,  pi.  skikwui' 
khikwuglosUnt ;  tetoit,  boy,  pi.  titoit.  In  some  cases  the 
plural  is  a  peculiar  word,  entirely  different  from  the  singu- 
lar :  as  sumaamf  woman,  pi.  petkhlpitkUkwi,  probably  de- 
rived &om  petkhlif  the  word  for  woman  in  Kitunakha;  but 
mmsmmaam^  is  sometimes  used.  Some  nouns  have  a  dou- 
ble pfairal,  as  ilmmikhom,  chief,  pi.  utkhlUumikhom,  AO 
these  variations  must,  of  coiurse,  be  learned  by  practice,  as 
they  depend  upon  no  general  principles. 

S.  The  phurals<rf'ad|jective8  are  formed  in  the  same  way 
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w  those  of  nouns ;  as  iaiai,  strong,  pi.  takhliaiai ;  kkaest, 
good,  pi.  khuskhaeH;  taiaa,  bad,  ji.  titaiaa.  fiut  there  ai« 
fleveral  which  have  the  plural  entirely  different  from  the 
singular;  as  kwutunt,  great,  pi.  piistkhkt;  kukwaiama, 
small,  pi.  tsitsimet. 

8.  A  diminutive  of  some  words  is  formed  in  alt;  as  skoko- 
saa,  boy  or  son,  skokosaalt,  little  boy ;  stumUhaa,  dau^ter, 
wtumUhaah,  little  daughter.  Skautum,  girl,  has  shesktUum 
for  its  diminutive. 

No  cases  have  been  distinguished  in  the  language. 

4.  The  personal  pronouns  are. 


koiaa 

I 

kaenpila 

wc 

aniiwi  or  onoi 

th<m 

Dpilaptttiinp 

y« 

iMmitkhlts 

he 

tmmfitUilts 

they 

Neither  the  dual  nor  the  exclusive  plural  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  language.  To  express  "I  and  thou,"  a 
qpeaker  would  say  kaenanuvn,  lit.  we-thou.  So  "  I  and 
John  "  would  be  kaen-John,  we- John.  Kae  or  kaen  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  first  person  plural,  used  as  a  prefix. 

5.  The  possessive  affixes  have  been  already  given.  The 
following  examples  will  show  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
joined  with  nouns.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  n  of  the 
first  and  second  persons  is  dropped  before  an  ^ ; 

limvi  or  laan,  father  pi.  Itiliraa,  fitthera. 

inlitau,  my  fitther  iniiiluavi,  my  fathen 

anlitan,  thy  father  anltilitaa,  thy  fathen 

litaiis,  hia  father  Inltcana,  hia  &theiB 

kaeluan,  onr  father  kaeltiluan,  our  fathers 

Itianump,  year  father  luluantanp,  your  Others 

luaaus,  their  father  lultiaaua,  their  Others 

■titkhlam,  canoe  pi.  atitkhltitkhlam,  eanoea 
iatitkhlam,  my  canoe  iatitkhltitkhlam,  my  eanoea 

aatitkhlam,  thy  canoe  astitkhltitkhlam,  thy  eanoea 

atitkhlama,  hia  canoe  atitkhltitkhlama,  hia  eanoea 

kaeatitkhlam,  oar  canoe  kaeatilkhltitkhlam,  onr  eanoea 

atitkhlamp  (irres.)>  your  canoe  adtkhhitkhltimp,  your  < 


attttkhlaraa,  their  canoe  alitUikiitkhlama,  their  eanoea 
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The  third  person  plural,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  from  tbe 
third  person  singular,  not  in  the  affix,  but  in  the  duplicatioii 
of  the  vowel  of  the  substantive.  This  peculiarity  raps 
through  the  whole  language,  and  will  be  observed  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb. 

When  utkhl  or  wutkhl  is  used  to  form  the  plural  of  a 
word,  it  is  prefixed  to  these  pronouns :  as  katshki,  brother, 
inkatshki,  my  brother,  utkhlinkatshki,  my  brothers ;  nokho- 
nokh,  wife,  utkhlkaenokhonokh,  our  wives. 

6.  laa  signifies  this ;  shaii  (or  shai),  itsi,  and  UkhlUf 
that ;  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object  to  which  they 
refer.  Shaii  may  have  the  tense  signs  u  (or  o)  and  mu  be- 
fore it ;  as,  in  answer  to  the  question,  who  did  it  ?  a  native 
would  say,  u-shaii,  that  man  did ;  who  will  go  ?  Ans.  mu- 
shaii,  that  one  will. 

Shuet  is  the  interrogative  who  ?  in  the  plural  it  makes 
shuushuet  1  Stem  signifies  what  ? 

7.  The  exact  number  of  tenses  and  modes  in  Selish  is 
not  yet  determined.  Past  time  is  expressed  by  prefixing  u 
(or  o)  and  tkhlam :  the  former  having  a  general  significa- 
tion, the  latter  referring  to  an  action  as  just  completed. 
There  are  also  two  future  signs,  m  (or  mu)  and  nam,  the 
first  expressing  simple  futurity,  and  the  latter  apparently 
having  a  signification  of  will  or  intention.  All  the  tenses 
have  two  forms ;  the  one  indefinite,  as  I  sleep,  I  slept ;  the 
other  definite,  as  I  am  sleeping,  I  was  sleeping,  &c.  This 
form  is  made  by  prefixing  ats  or  ets  to  the  verb,  and  sufi^- 
ing  ish  or  is :  as  aintsut,  he  laughs,  atsaintsutish,  he  is 
laughing;  ukinaintsut,  I  laughed,  ukiatsaintsutish,  I  was 
laughing. 

By  prefixing  aks  or  uks  to  a  verb  with  ish  suffixed,  a 
form  is  obtained  signifying  wish  or  desire :  as  iitkhlin,  he 
eats  ;  uksiitkhlinish,  he  wants  to  eat. 

Sails  prefixed  gives  the  signification  of  ought  or  should; 
as  tshetshaupelam ;  to  pray  for,  kaetshetshaupelam,  we  pray 
for  him;  kaesaitstshetshaupelam,  we  ought  to  pray  for  him. 
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The  negative  form  is  made  by  prefixing  ta  or  tarn  to  the 
Terb ;  the  interrogative  by  prefijdng  kha. 

The  following  paradigm  shows  some  of  the  variations  of 
an  intransitive  verb : 

IndefiniU  Form,  D^mU  Ftrm, 

PSBJUIT. 

kin-iitrii,  I  deep  ki-atsiitshish,  I  am  deeping 

kwu-iitth,  thoa  deepest  kn-ataiitshiBh,  thoa  art  deeping 

iitdi,  he  deepa  ataiitahish,  he  ia  aleeping 

kae-iitah,  we  deep  kae-ataiitahiah,  we  are  aleeping 

pa-iitafa«  ye  deep  pu-ataiitahiah,  ye  are  deeping 

iitafa  (iiitaE)«  they  deep  atditahiah,  they  are  deeping 

PEITBBrTB. 

n-kin-iitdi,  I  dept  n-ki-ataiithiafa,  I  waa  deepmg 

a-kwtt-iitah,  thoa  didat  deep  n-kn-atditahiah,  thoa  waat  deeping 

n-iitah,  he  dept,  Slc.  n-ataiitduah,  he  waa  deepmg,  dM. 

PSRFICT. 

tkhlam-kin-iitdi,  I  have  dept  tkhlam-ki-atditahiab,  I  hare  been  deeping 

FIBST  FTTTURE. 

mkiniitah,  I  ahall  aleep  mkiatditBhiah,  I  ahall  be  deepmg 

SXCOHB   FUTUSS. 

oamkiniitah,  I  want  to  deep  namkiataiitahiah,  I  will  be  deeping 

Optative, 

Kafaiitahiah,  I  want  to^sleep  kinetakoaiitahiah,  I  am  wanting  to  deep 

kwttkaiitahiah,  thoa  widiest  to  sleep  kwetakiiaiitahiah,  thon  art  wanting  to  deep 

irkaiitahiah,  he  wanta  to  deep  etakuaiitdiish,  he  ia  wanting  to  aleep 

kaukaiitahiah,  we  would  aleep  kaetakuaiitahiah,  we  are  wanting  to  aleep 

pttkaiitahiah,  ye  would  deep  puetakuaiitahiah,  ye  are  wanting  to  deep 

akditahiah,  they  woald  deep  etakuaiitahiah,  they  are  wanting  to  deep 

Optative  Past. 
u-kiatditahiah,  I  did  want  to  aleep,  Slc. 

Deceniial. 
kiaaitaiitahiah,  I  ought  to  aleep 
kwtiaaitaiitafaiah,  thou  oughteat,  dM.  &. 

There  is  still  another  form  in  suaus,  signifying,  to  go  away 
to  do  anything ;  as, 
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kkifUMiitdiMh,  I  am  going  awaj  to  itoep 
kwumansiiiahttliythoa  art  going  away^.&c    • 
nkiaiiaiisiitriiiah,  I  went  away,  dbc. 
namkiwiamiiitiihiHh,  I  will  go,  dM. 

9.  The  reflective  form  is  denoted  by  the  termination 
tsut,  as  in  tapentsut,  to  kill  one's  self: 

Sing.  iLintapentiat,  I  kill  myBelf  Plor.  kaetapentaat,  we  kill  onnehrei 

kwtttapentsat,  then  killest  thyself  putapentaat,  ye  kill  yonnelTet 

tapentant,  he  kills  himself  taapentaat,  they  kill  themaelTes 

This  form  receives  the  same  affixes  for  mood  and  tense  as 
the  simple  verb. 

10.  The  reciprocal  form  terminates  in  wakhu  ;  as,  from 
polistum,  to  kill, 

kaepulistttwakha,  we  kill  one  another 
pttpuUstttwakhn,  ye  kill  one  another 
pttlistttwakhn,  they  kill  one  another 

11.  A  form  signifying  to  do  anything  for  or  concerning 
another,  is  made  by  the  addition  oipela  or  peU  to  the  verb ; 
as, 

tshetshanpelam,  to  pray  for 
knektshetshaupelam,  I  will  (or  would)  pray  for  thee 
kotahetshanpelantekhn,  thon  prayest  for  me 
hiakpelam,  to  bear  witness  against,  accuse 
kaekiakpelentum,  we  accuse  him 

12.  The  following  is  the  present  tense  of  a  transitive 
verb  varied  through  all  its  transitions  : 

UiUhin  or  WiUhin,  to  see 
Firtt  Transition. 
uitahintsin,  I  see  thee  uitkitkhlmun  (or  uikatkhlamen),  I  see  yoa 

nitshin,  I  see  him  uiitshin  (or  uitshin),  I  see  them 

Second  Tranntion. 
kowitshintukh,  thou  seest  rae  kaewitshitkhlp,  thou  seest  us 

uitshintukb,  thou  seest  him  uiitahintukh,  thou  seest  them 

Third  Tranntion. 
kowitshis,  he  sees  me  kaewitshitkhlis,  he  sees  ns 

ttitahitumus,  he  sees  thee 
oitshis,  he  sees  him  uiitshis,  he  sees  them 


Sisth  IVaimtiam, 
jkimtmu^t^^mmb         kMmltdilcUilii,'tlie7^iet«i 

kaentflhitawaUm,  we  tee  one  another 
pattUtriiitawaUiii,  ye  eee  one  aiwdber 
tttthittwakhn*  they  aee  one  tooAer 

Verbs,  like  nouns,  sometimes  have  a  plural  diferent 
(ram  the  singidar;  tashiUsh,  to  stand,  pi.  hqnp. 

18.  The  imperative  tenninatioiv  is  ish,  in  the  singdar, 
in  IB  the  jdural ;  9usti$hf  drink  thou,  sustiwi,  drink  ye, 

14.  Some  particles  fai  ccmmion  use,  the  precise  meaaiii^ 
rfwhidi  it  is  difficult  to  define :  the  particle  tkhlu,  that,  b 
used  as  a  kind  of  article,  prefixed  to  substantives,  adjectives^ 
and  nouns  prop^ ;  tkhluiuaus  tkklu  T^an,  the  &ther  of  the 
John. 

Eptkhl,  or  eps,  has  possessive  signification ;  ^tkhl  nint- 
$hamU,  having  a  knife;  eps  skhailui,  having  a  husband. 
Joined  with  the  pronominal  prefixes,  it  changes  them  to  pos- 
sessive pronouns;  paipitkbl  (for  paeptkhl)  luhiau^  your 
fathers. 

In  or  en  signifies  to,  at,  in.  Prefixed  to  pronouns  (per- 
haps to  nouns)  it  supplies  the  dative  case. 

8es  expresses  present  and  continued  existence ;  tiipaiM^ 
it  rains ;  sptstsetkhlt  u  tiipaU,  it  rained  yesterday ;  8pist$eU 
UiU  u-ses4iipais,  it  rained  yesterday  and  is  still  raining. 

15.  A  noun,  pronoun,  or  adverb,  which  commences  a 
sentence,  frequently  has  t  or  tu  prefixed  for  emphasis.  Mary 
caused  him  to  laugh :  tmeri  (for  mer{)  ukolintum  u  ainUu- 
tuA.    Who  killed  him?  tsuet  (for  suet)  opolUtumt 

16.  Ahnost  any  word  may  become  a  verb;  khae$t, 
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good ;  khaest,  he  is  good ;  kinkhaesif  I  am  good ;  kymkhaeH, 
tfiou  art  good.  From  $kaii,ihBi,  so,  is  derived  taskmiigk,  it 
is  not  so.  From  eMekkku^  two  houses,  HnesekkkM^  I  hxn 
two  houses.  A  termination  in  oKsisk  signifies  desire  or 
want.  From  nokhonokhy  a  wife,  inokhimokkwaK$i9h^  to 
want  a  wife. 

DerivoHveg. — ^From  iitsh,  to  sleep,  $iU$um,  a  blanket 
From  sumankhu,  tobacco,  sumankkutun,  pipe.  Frcxn  ««- 
wiikklkhwu,  water,  suauwilkhl,  a  fish. 

17.  The  composition  or.  a^lutination  of  one  or  two  syl- 
lables, taken  from  different  words  to  form  a  new  term,  is 
oommon  amongst  the  Selish.  From  pokhpokka^  old,  and 
ft Aetvi,  ug^y,  is  made  poiuSy  ugly  from  age.  From  9iUy 
new,  and  suiatkhkkkut  house,  is  made  nts/eMic,new  hoose. 
From  kwtOiaU,  great,  and  9poo9,  heart,  is  derived  kmUipooi^ 
a  warrior.  From  HntshitkhUaskakha,  a  horse,  and  UMo- 
tikUoosum,  to  look  for  any  thing,  is  formed  the  verb  tkhtai- 
kakha,  to  look  for  horses,  which  is  regularly  varied,  as 
kakstkhlaskakhatkhlip,  we  mean  to  look  for  our  horses, 
fmukinuaustkhlaktia,  I  shall  go  to  look  for  my  horse. 

4.  Sahaptin  Family. 

Vocabularies  principally  obtained  from  Dr.  M.  Whitte- 
more,  American  missionary  at  Waiilatpu :  the  grammatical 
principles  chiefly  taken  from  the  missionary  A.  B.  Smith, 
on  Kooskooski  River. 

1.  The  number  of  letters  necessarily  used  to  express  the 
sounds  of  this  language  is  fourteen — ^five  vowels  and  nine 
consonants.  Seven  other  consonants  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  foreign  words,  introduced  by  the  missionaries  in 
their  translations. 

2.  The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  alphabet : 

A  proDouDced  as  a  in  fatker 

£  "  **  a  in  haU 

I  "  '*    t  in  maekitu 

O         "  "9  in  iMf« 

U         "  "90  in 
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H»  k»  I,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  w,  are  pronounoed  as  in  Bngtish. 
B,  d,  f,  g,  r,  V,  z,  are  used  only  in  words  of  foreign  origin. 
(S  and  sh,  also  /  and  n,  often  confounded.)  Language  6lear, 
smooth^  sonorous. 

3.  The  vowels  have  sometimes  other  sounds  besides  those 
given  above.  A  is  used  with  the  most  latitude,  and  repre- 
sents also  the  sound  of  a  in  fall,  (&,)  of  a  in  what,  (ft)  and 
u  in  hut  (u).  E  has  also  the  sound  of  e  in  met ;  i  that  of  i 
iapin,  and  of  y  in  you. 

4.  The  most  common  diphthongs  are  at,  pronounced  like 
i  in  pine,  an,  like  ou  in  souih,  and  iu,  like  ew  in  new, 

7,  8.  N  and  /  are  interchangeable.  Women  and  chil- 
dren use  /  instead  of  n  ;  h  becomes  k  before  a  vowel ;  k  be- 
comes A'before  n. 

Formation  of  Words, 

9.  The  roots  of  words  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  syl- 
lables. To  these  radical  forms  syllables  may  be  prefixed 
and  suffixed  to  almost  any  extent,  varying  the  signification 
and  lengthening  the  word  to  iline  or  twelve  syllables.  The 
various  circumstances  or  modes  of  action  are  expressed  in 
that  way,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  the  verb  itself  and  to 
make  but  one  word.  For  example,  the  word  ki-shap'taU' 
tu-al'a-wi/i'nan'kau-na'ni'ma  is  thus  compounded.  Hi  is 
the  prefix  of  the  third  person  singular  number ;  tau  has  re- 
ference to  any  thing  done  in  the  night ;  tuala  to  an  action 
performed  in  the  rain.  These  two  are  never  used  alone, 
and  are  not  derived,  so  far  as  known,  from  any  verbal  root. 
Wihnan  is  from  the  simple  verb  wihnasa,  to  travel  on  foot. 
The  verbal  noun,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  root,  is 
unhna.  The  last  n  seems  to  be  added  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony. Kau  is  from  the  verb  kokauna,  root  kokaun,  to 
pass  by.  Na  is  the  sufiix  of  the  indicative  mode,  aorist 
tense,  direction  from  the  speaker.  The  whole  word  signi- 
fies "  he  travelled  by  in  a  rainy  ni^t."    iSlugf  and  nima  : 


the  felt  giy6t>CMMWIif»rignifieation;  thei 
the  direction  towaids  the  qieaker. 

11.  Orthogmphy,  feme  in  some  words  of  diffnentiigni- 
flcation  which  d^r  in  sound :  owing  to  defeotifo  mfarimi 
eiy  elphebet 

IS.  Few  generic,  numerous  specific  terms. 

Parts  of  Speech. 

^  18.  Nouns  a^jectivei  pronouns,  verbs,  declinaUe;  ad- 
verW  conjunctions  (genersJly)  indeclinable.    One  conjnne- 
I  tion  declinable. 

14.  No  prepositions  proper;  supplied  by  suffixes*  wfaicb 
may  be  termed  '*  cases." 

Nouns. 

1ft.  Nouns  varied  for  numbers  and  cases.  A  vocative 
in  names  of  relationship :  a  younger  brother,  askap  ;  voc. 
when  addressing  him,  eaka.  But  sometimes  a  new  w«d 
•ibetitttted :  jiisAl.  a  father,  voc.  tata^  when  son 


I6»  IT,  16.  Two  numbers,  singular  and  phnil.  Floral 
ufluaUy  formed  by  duplication  of  first  syllaUe:  ^dm,  ^rt, 
pl«  pifitim.  When  wood  l^^ns  with  vowel,  this  eoHie- 
tiHies  alone  doubled :  atwuL  an  qM  woman,  pi.  aatmm,  in 
MOMS  of  relationship,  plural  formed  by  suffixing  mm . 
mother.  pl«  pikmmm.    P  final  of  singular  ditq^ied : 


1ft.   Gender  ot*  seaes  distinguished  often  by 
:  W^tf>tfl.  boy.  pitim.  girl :  »iiraiaa«  male  <ft» 
elk.     \\liea  no  distinct  names,  the  wmds 
.  «Ml.  Mnale.  ai«  used. 
Ml  Xonttf  JecKixd  by  adding  a  suffix.  «iB>etinirT 
«f:  «r  di\>{>cmf  the  last  Wtter  of  the  Donunatipe.  Bat 
anr  i^?(  hnuied  to  tlM»  mMb^-abo 
SBii  a:^  wed  UMeaJ  ol  ooi  oaIt  ear 
»#l  t»rv>«f::  t»th^r  mbtioHL 
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21.  The  noun  init,  a  house,  is  thus  declined : 

Nom.  init,  houfe 

Gen.  ininm,  of  a  house 

Ace.  iniDa,  house. 

1st  DaL  initph,  to  or  for  a  house 

9d  Dat.  initpa,  io,  on,  or  vpon  a  bouse 

1st  AbL  iuitki,  with  a  house  (instfnment) 

9d  Abl.  xnitpkinih,  from  a  house 

3d  AJbL  iniuin,  for  the  purpose  of  a  boose 

(The  pronunciation  does  not  show  clearly  that  there  is 
a  diflkrent  form  of  this  word  for  the  plund ;  it  would  pro- 
perly be  Unit.) 

There  are  other  suffixes  which  may  be  considered  ad- 
jective or  adverbial,  as 

initash,  die  place  of  a  bovse 

initpama,  belonging  to  a  bouse 

ininot«  without  (or  destitute  of)  a  bouse 

initin,  baring  a  faeose 

initiih,  like  a  bouse 

initsim,  only  a  house  % 

22.  Nouns  ending  in  a,  i,  o,  and  u,  make  the  genitive  by 
adding  nm ;  as  hama,  hamanm ;  hatsu,  hatsunm.  Those 
ending  in  ai,  k,  m,  and  s,  by  adding  nim  ;  as  tahai,  tahai- 
nim  ;  with,  witihinm  (see  §8 )  ;  shikam,  shikamnim.  Those 
ending  in  /  and  n,  except  it  be  in  tn,  by  adding  m ;  as  has- 
wal,  hastoalm;  titokan,  titokanm.  Those  ending  m  in 
ofaange  the  n  to  shnim ;  as  himiny  himishnim*  Those  in  p 
add  m ;  as  piap,  piapim.  Those  in  at  add  «m,  as  mu^^ 
muAatum.  Those  in  U  change  the  t  to  nm:  as  i$kii, 
iskinm.  Those  in  kt  drop  the  t  and  take  nm,  with  a  vowel 
preceding ;  as  taulikt,  taulikinm  ;  nukt,  nukunm. 

88.  The  accusative  is  formed  from  the  genitive  by  drop- 
ping the  m,[(and  i  when  it  precedes  it,)  and  adding  a ;  er,  if 
the  m  is  not  preceded  by  «,  by  adding  na ;  as  itMniii,  u- 
kina ;  u>itih$dm,  wUikma  ;  miohatumt  miohakm. 
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34.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  wajr  as  the 
noun;  as 

Sing.  Pluf. 

Nom.  tahfi  (tbUti)  g^od  tiMhs 

Gen.    lAhKDJm  titfthofiiai 

Ace.     uhsna  tUthsni 

lit  Dat.  tah»ph  tUuhvpb 

5^d  Dett.    tatiBpa  litahtipa 

Ut  AbL  tiihski  titehski 

3d  AbK    Uhjapklnili  tlULl^spkinth  ^ph| 

34]  AbL    tahs&ia  titahram  ^ 

25.  The  degrees  of  comparison  are  thus  expressed  : 

Pt^titive,  t&hs,  good 

CQmparQtit^^  tahs  kanmnkaomj  better 

8u.p€rtaiivi,  mhaoJ,  best 

There  are  other  modes  of  expressing  the  superlative 
degree^  as  tahsiamaunin,  very  good,  &c, 

S^,  There  is  also  a  mode  of  expressing  any  thing 
that  is  progressing  towards  a  superlative  pointy  which  is  by 
doubling  a  syllable  or  part  of  a  syllable;  as  lauit^  clear, 
plain  ;  iauauit,  increasingly  clear. 

Cf  Pronouns. 

27.  Pronouns  may  be  divided  into  personal,  adjective, 
and  interrogative.  The  personal  pronouns  are  in,  I,  imi 
tbou ;  ipi,  he  or  she  ;  nun,  we ;  ima,  ye ;  imma,  they. 

[The  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  persons  phml 
are  distinguished  in  writing  for  the  sake  of  perspiciuty ; 
but  in  pronunciation  no  difference  whatsoever  can  be  dii* 
oemed  between  them.  Both  are  sounded'  imd,  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

28.  Pronouns  are  declined  in  the  same  way  as  nouss 
and  adjectives.  In  makes  in  the  genitive  tnim,  aoc.  fii« ; 
im  makes  tmtm,  imana;  ipi,  ipnim,  ipna;  nun,  numim» 
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nuna;  ima^  imamj  imuna;  imma,  immam,  immuna.    (These 
genitives  become  possessive  pronouns.) 

29.  The  personal  pronouns  are  variously  compounded, 
or  receive  various  suffixes,  which  change  their  sigmfica^ 
tion;  Bs, 

inmk,  I  mytelf  imnih,  thou  diywlf         ipinih,  he  hhiMelf 

insiwat,  I  alone  imsiwat,  thou  alone        ipsiwat,  he  alone 

inka,  I  alao  imka,  ipimka 
inkn,  imkii,  ipinkn 

The  termination  ku  is  used  to  signify  assent.  It  is 
suffixed  not  only  to  pronouns,  but  to  verbs,  and  often  to 
other  words  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer. 

inkoe,  I  fint  imkoe,  ipimkos 

innihnakoa,  I  myaelf  fizst  tmnihnakoe,  dtc. 

inhwai,  I  instead  of  another  imhwai ;  iphihwai 

intit,  I  the  same  imtit,  ipintit 

All  these  are  declined  like  the  simple  forms. 

30.  Such  genitive  is  compottnded  with  nouns  and  forms 
but  one  word ;  as,  iniatwa,  instead  of  inim  wiatwa,  my 
companion. 

81.  Demonstrative;  Ai,  this;  ioh,  that;  plural  kitna, 
iokoma ;  genitive  kinm,  kinimam ;  accusative,  kinia,  kini- 
mana  ;  ioh,  gen.  kunim,  pi.  kunimam  ;  accus.  kunia,  kuni- 
mana. 

83.  The  suffix  in  annexed  to  these  two  pronouns  means, 
with,  in  company  with  this  or  that.  But  though  the  nomi- 
native be  singular,  the  verb  connected  with  it  is  always 
plural ;  as  kuniim  kushish,  with  that  one  we  go,  meaning,  I 
abi  going  with  that  one.  Said  suffix  in  often  attached  to 
proper  and  common  names. 

84.  Three  interrogative  pronouns,  viz. ;  ishi,  who  ? 
relates  to  persons  only  ;  itu,  what?  relating  only  to  things; 
ma,  which?  used  of  both  persons  and  things.  How  de- 
clined. Ma  both  singular  and  plural ;  ishi,  ishinm,  ishina ; 
pi.  ishima,  ishimam,  ishimana. 

35.  Relative  pronouns  supplied  by  the  union  of  the  par- 
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tkde  kah  with  the  p^cKMial  [MrottoiuL  If  the  pronoim  relatos 
to  person,  it  follows  the  particle ;  if  to  thiogs,  the  prauwrn 
pareoedes. 

The  same  particle  kah  when  ccmnected  with  the  verb 
signifies,  in  order  that,  that  I  may ;  it  is  also  used  in  an 
imperative  sense ;  kah  kush^  let  me  go. 

Declinable  Conjunctions. 

96.  Some  of  these  have  an  intensive  force,  others  serve 
as  connectives  between  sentences. 

'    87.  They  are  declined  according  to  number  and  per- 
sons: 

IM  peiwrn,  kah,  that  kah  or  kaim 

9d      *«       kam  kapam 

3d     "       ka  ka 

Kuh,  if,  perhaps  (used  with  a  supposition). 

Singular.  Plural. 

lit  penon,  kah  knh  or  kananxn 

2d      "        kam  kupam 

3d      «        ka  ka 

88.  In  the  first  person  plural  of  both  these  words  there 
^ace  two  forms,  which  are  used  under  difierent  ciroum* 
stances.  When  the  speaker,  his  associates,  and  the  person 
or  persons  addressed  are  all  included,  the  latter  form,  Annul 
(Mr  kunanm,  is  used.  If  the  speaker  and  his  associates  only 
are  included,  and  not  those  addressed,  the  other  form  is 
used,  kah  or  kuh. 

80.  When  this  class  of  words  is  used  in  connexion  with 
an  active  transitive  verb,  which  has  for  its  object  a  second 
person  singular  or  plural,  there  is  still  another  variation ;  as, 

Sing,  or  Plur. 

l«tpef8on,kmnah     ]  (Object.  2d  pcre.  sing.) 
3d      <*      kam        j 

1«  penon,  kop.m.h  )  ^fy^^^  ^  ^^  ^„^ 
3d      **      kopam     ) 


Other  woids  of  this  class  aro  aiah^  kainah,  iakahitokak, 
du3.»  all  varied  in  the  same  manner. 

T%e  Verb. 

40.  In  the  verb  consists  emphatically  the  power  of  the 
Sabaptin  language.  The  yarioos  particles  and  auxiliaries 
which  help  to  form  other  languages,  and  render  the  varia- 
tions of  the  verb  more  simple  and  concise,  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  wanting  in  this.  Hence  the  variations  of  the  verb 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  they  may  be  increased  to  an 
almost  inde&iite  extent  by  composition. 

41.  Verbs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — ^neater, 
active  intransitive,  and  active  transitive. 

^.  There  are  two  neuter  verbs,  wash,  to  be,  signifying 
simple  existence,  and  wUsasha,  to  become.  The  former  is 
wantmg  in  all  the  future  tenses,  or,  if  they  exist,  they  are 
the  same  with  those  of  wiisasha,  and  formed  from  it. 

43.  The  active  intransitive  verbs  are  those  which  do  not 
admit  an  accusative  after  them.  They  are  similar  i^  their 
variations  to  the  neuter  verbs. 

44.  Both  these  classes  present  a  striking  peculiarity  in 
one  respect.  There  is  one  form  of  the  verb  to  agree  with 
the  nominative,  and  another  to  agree  with  the  genitive^ 
when  possession  is  implied.  In  the  first  and  second  per* 
sons,  however,  the  form  is  the  same  in  each  ;  thus. 

With  the  Nominative. 


Sing, 

Plur, 

lot  person,  in  wash 

nun  washih 

9d      "        im  awMb 

knaathwashih 

3d      "        ipi  hiwaih 

immahiusluh 

With  the  Genitive. 

Sing, 

Plur. 

Isc  person,  inim  wish 

nonim  washih 

3d      "       imim  tirsih 

imam  athwaaUh 

3d     '«       ipoim  nsh 

of  this  verb  ara  so  definite  that  often  it  is 
^to  Ufa  the  pronoun ;  and  in  coo^ersation  it  is 
ftieqaeiltly  omitted.  For  instance,  if  I  ask  whose  a  thin^  is 
wUeh  belongpi  to  the  people,  the  answer  will  be  "  aushih," 
Alb  fdoral  fonn  of  tht;  verb  implying  possession  (meaning 

««k  it  thein'O. 

45.  The  actiye  in  transitive  has  one  form  to  agree  with 
Ike  nominatiTe,  abd  another  to  agree  with  the  genitive,  the 

I  ii  the  Beilter.     For  instance,  a  Sahaptin  w^Ul  say,  Ip- 
\  mimhi  oiHtAim,  in^teMd  of  tpnim  miahs  kitnuhna,  hkr 
eUMdied.  ^ 

46.  The  active  transitive  verb  presents  a  much  nnDi% 
•trHdllg  peouUarity.  This  is  always  capable  of  takbg  an 
aocttiative  after  it»  but  perhaps  as  frequently  takes  a  nomi- 
Wittfe  alter  it  at  its  object  as  an  accusative.  When  a  per- 
iO&  peilMins  an  aotion  for  himself,  the  object  of  the  verb  is 
IMmJIj  in  the  Aominative,  nnd  is  preceded  by  a  nominative 
expressed  or  implied,  in  all  case**  The  form  of  the  verb, 
loo,  is  different  from  that  when  followed  by  an  accusative, 
If  one  speaks  of  an  action  which  is  performed,  witfioalaiqr 
intimation  for  whom  it  is  performed,  the  verb  takes  an  ac- 
cusative after  it ;  in  which  case,  if  it  be  in  the  third  penon, 
it  takes  a  genitive  before  it  instead  of  a  nominative.  Wtai 
the  verb  takes  an  accusative  after  it,  the  veib  is  varied 
throughout  its  whole  declension,  according  to  the 
and  person  of  the  accusative.  Hence  there  are  six  ^ 
lions  of  the  verb,  according  to  the  number  and  person  of  ils 
object  [These  variations  are  what  are  now  turmed  hj 
granunarians  Iraimlioa^ — a  wofd  first  enqilojed  bj  the 
Spanish  missioiiariefi^  and  introdnoed  into  gusml  nae  bj 
Mr.  Duponceau.] 

47.  If  an  action  b  performed  for  anodwr,  the  T^b^  ia> 
slead  of  being  varied  in  dedensioii  to  deoole  it.  aaanMOi  a 
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new  ground-fonn,  or  is  thrown  into  another  conjugation, 
whose  declension  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  simple  form, 
and  equally  full.  This  form  governs  two  cases — ^the  accu- 
satiye  of  a  person  and  nominative  of  a  thing.  Hakisa  is 
die  simple  form,  and  hanansha,  or  h(thnaisha,  according  to 
the  dialect,  is  the  form  signifying  the  performance  of  the 
iction  for  another. 

To  this  may  be  added  two  other  conjugations  derived 
tnmiediately  from  the  preceding — ^the  om  signifying  the 
^ing  to  perform  an  action  at  a  distance,  and  the  other  the 
jCMng  to  perform  an  action  for  another ;  as  h^iktoMa,  to  go 
o  see  any  thing  at  a  distance,  and  haknantasa  (or  haknai' 
'^if*^*  to  go  to  see  for  another. 

These  are  all  declined,  in  general,  like  the  simple  fonn, 
vith  some  few  differences  in  some  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

46.  As  yet  no  passive  form  of  the  verb  has  been  disco- 
rered,  and  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  exist. 
The  verbal  adjective  or  participle  ending  in  in,  which  is 
requently  used  with  the  verb  of  existence,  has  rather  the 
ignification  of  a  mere  adjective,  or  of  the  present  partici- 
de  in  English,  than  of  the  past  participle  which  forms  the 
»as8ive  in  our  language.  It  may,  however,  in  some  cases, 
lave  a  passive  signification.  An  impersonal  form  of  ex- 
iression  is  also  used,  similar  to  the  English  "  they  say,"  for 
it  is  said." 

49.  A  large  number  of  verbs  are  contracted  after  the 
lanner  of  the  Greek  contracts.  This  contraction,  however, 
oeurs  only  in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural,  through- 
ut  all  the  moods  and  tenses ;  as  hiutsasha,  for  hiwitsaska, 

50.  Verbs  are  varied  according  to  location,  direction, 
lode,  tense,  number,  and  person. 

51 .  As  regards  location,  when  the  action  originates  from 
le  place  where  the  speaker  is,  the  usual  form  of  the  verb  is 
sed ;  but  when  the  action  originates  from  a  place  at  a 
istance  from  the  speaker,  a  difierent  form  is  used ;  as  hah- 
a,  aorist  tense,  common  form;  hahnakikika^  the  same 
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tema^  whoa  the  utioa  originataB  at  adifCiaoa:  in  th» 
form  ngnifjiiig  dinotion  toiinurdf  the  ■padDer,  JCa»lii» 
mediate  p<Hiit  or  {dace  ia  apdien  of  in  ibe  pvogns.ef  tha 
aotioopthe  oonunon  form  it  used;  but  when  tba  Mtka  k 
progrMi  it  spoken  of  as  coming  firom  thai  intennsdiati 
place,  the  otfaMur  form  is  used. 

63.  Direction. — ^Eyery  verb  is  varied  aooofdiag  aa  the 
aetion  or  affection,  or  even  being,  have  adireotion  ttMtadi 
or  firom  the  speaker;  as  kakisa,  when  the  action  ufiptm 
the  speaker,  and  haksam  -when  it  is  Umardu;  and  m  As 
finrm  signifying  an  action  originating  at  a  dittaoeei  hA 
mmki,  from,  and  haksankikim,  towards.  It  ia  difionk  to 
conceive  of  direction  in  the  verb  expressing  siniple  eiist- 
enoe;  but  here  the  two  forms  are  in  common  vse;  as 
twagst,  firom,  and  hiwam,  towards.  ' 

08.  The  aioifef  are  m<xe  numeroos  than  asoal  in  ednr 
languages.  There  are  at  least  six  distinct  modes,  and  per- 
hapa  one  more  ooght  to  be  reckoned.  They  are  aa  ftt 
n: 

<1.)  Indieatine,  having  the  same  signification  aa  in  Eog- 


^.)  Dsiteh'oe,  signifying  an  action  that  is  enstooiaty  or 
habitual ;  as  in  tseknakanOj  I  used  to  say. 

(3.)  Stqfposiiive,  implying  a  condition  or  doubt 

(4.)  Subjunctive,  signifying  an  action  which  depends  on 
a  previous  supposition ;  as  ka  kina  kiivaiaky  kaua  in  aksa- 
nak,  if  he  were  here,  then  I  should  see  him. 

(6.)  Imperative,  as  in  other  languages.  When  prohibi- 
tion is  expressed,  the  future  form  of  the  verb  is  used  instead 
ci  the  imperative,  with  the  negative  waimet  prefixed. 

(6.)  Infinitive,  signifying  the  purpose  for  which  an  ac- 
tion is  performed ;  as  kaknask  huna,  I  have  come  to  see. 

The  other  form  of  expression,  hinted  at  as  being  an  ad- 
ditional mode,  is  similar  in  its  signification  to  the  infinitive. 
It  follows  a  verb  in  one  <rf  the  other  modes  in  the  same  man- 
IMT  as  the  infinitive,  and  is  preceded  by  the  particle  kak  in 
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the  flense  oSihat.  Thifl  form  of  the  verb  is  varied  aoeord- 
ing  to  number  and  person,  but  is  not  varied  acccnrding  te 
time ;  as  haUu  inpantam  hah  alikshy  bring  me  some  wood* 
that  I  may  make  a  fire. 

54.  The  tenses  as  well  as  modes  are  unpommonly  nu- 
merQus.  There  are  no  less  than  nine,  though  they  are  net 
all  used  in  any  but  the  indicative  mode. 

(1.)  Present,  signifying  an  action  which  is  passing  at  the 
time  the  assertion  is  made  ;  as  in  timasa,  I  am  writing. 

(2.)  Perfect,  denoting  an  action  just  completed ;  as  tit 
halnn,  I  have  just  seen. 

(3.)  Recent  Past,  representing  an  action  which  took 
place  within  a  recent  period ;  it  may  be  in  the  early  part  of 
the  s^e  day,  or  within  a  few  days ;  as  hdksaka,  have  seen. 

(4.)  ilemote  Past,  denoting  that  the  action  took  place  at 
a  more  remote  period,  usually  a  long  time  ago ;  as  haksana, 
I  saw. 

(5.)  Aorist,  or  Past  Indefinite,  representing  an  action  as 
past,  without  reference  to  the  precise  time ;  it  may  be  re- 
cent or  remote ;  as  hahna. 

(6.)  Present  Future,  representing  an  action  which  is 
about  to  take  place ;  as  haktatasha,  about  to  see. 

(7.)  Future,  representing  an  action  which  will  take  place 
at  any  future  time ;  as  hahna,  will  see. 

(8.)  Recent  Past  Future,  an  action  which  was  about  to 
take  place  at  a  recent  period ;  as  haktatashaka,  have  been 
about  to  be  seen. 

(9.)  Remote  Past  Future,  an  action  which  was  about  to 
take  place  at  a  remote  period ;  as  haktatashana,  was  about 
to  see. 

55.  Each  verb  has  usually  two  verbal  adjectives  or  par- 
ticiples; though  their  properties  are  somewhat  difierent 
firom  those  of  participles  in  other  languages.  One  is  affirm- 
ative and  the  other  negative ;  as  hahnin,  the  afiirmative  par- 
ticif^  of  hakisa,  and  hahnai,  the  negative. 

56.  There  are  also  three  verbal  nouns  firom  each  verb, 


4m  vosm-i 

hiiruigdiffiBmit  fignifieatknis ;  as  AoUsyhanig  m  i 
tion  nmibur  to  the  Latin  genmd;  hakina§k,  which  haa  tm- 
temioe  to  the  object  or  pnrpoae  to  which  a  thing  ia  applied. 
The  names  given  to  tools  or  instrtimentSp  pravimiBly  m- 
known  to  the  peofde,  are  in  this  fonn.  The  other  noun  aig- 
nifles  the  doer  of  an  action;  as  A«fiunoai^- maker,  from 
hanUka,  to  make. 

07.  There  is  also,  in  some  cases,  an  adveiWal  form, 
usjMi  in  connexion  with  other  words,  expressing  the  manner 
of  an  action;  as  hakmaiih  hihuha,  he  goes  seeing. 

68.  In  the  active  intransitive  verb  there  is  often  a  diflhr- 
ent  form  still.  It  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  word,  the  root 
itself,  and  is  used  in  connexion  with  kusha,  to  go ;  as  Ion 
hikuMht  it  has  gone  dry,  or  it  has  dried  np,  as  a  fountyn  or 
stream  of  water. 

AO.  If  conjugation  is  defined,  as  in  Hebrew,  as  having 
reference  to  different  forms  of  the  same  verb,  there  may  be 
said  to  be  many  conjugations  in  this  language.  The  active 
intransitive  and  the  active  transitive,  while  they  diflbr  wide- 
ly in  their  declensions,  have  also  difierent  conjugations. 
The  form  tenniiiating  in  oska  or  uska^  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  fonner»  while  the  reflective  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  latter. 

60.  The  three  forms  mentioned  in  §47  as  conjugalioiis, 
are  deriveil  immediately  from  the  ground-form  kaldsa  ;  and 
each  of  the  conjugations  to  be  mentioned  are  similar  to  the 
original  grv>und-fonn.  inasmuch  as  they  each  have  these 
three  forms  derivetl  fn>m  them  in  the  same  manner. 

61.  The  conjugations  ar«  as  follows : 

Of  ike  «4ctire  imtrmmsiiirt  Ctmss. 

Hismmm  is  the  ground-tona.  which  meaoi  to  he  angij; 
tE\isa  thb  b  toraied. 

fliM9»MW.  to  b^  ai^^  towards  or  at,  which  is  active 
K&VY.  aai  asay  ^vtem 
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Of  the  Active  Transitive  Class. 

Hakisa  is  the  ground-form ;  whence  pihaksih  (plu.),  re^ 
ciprocal,  to  see  each  other.  This  form  also  used  in  the  sin- 
gular, most  frequently  in  the  word  inisha,  to  give.  When 
those  peofde  give  they  always  expect  a  return :  they  know 
of  giving  in  no  other  sense. 

Inaksa,  reflective ;  I  see  myself.  This  form  is  made  by 
prefixing  the  personal  pronouns,  as : 

Sing,  Plwr. 

1ft  penoo,  inakia  nmnakmh 

3d      "       imakaa  imamakiih 

3d      "       ifMiakM  imtn<iin»|iffih 

Shapaksa,  causative ;  to  cause  to  see,  to  show. 
Wiaksa,  successive ;  to  see  in  succession,  or  one  thing 
after  another. 

Takaksa,  to  see  suddenly,  or  for  a  short  time. 

62.  Another  causative  form  refers  to  an  effect  produced 
by  language.  Sukuasa,  to  know ;  tasukuasa,  to  cause  to 
know  by  talking  to. 

63.  Other  prefixes  attached  to  some  verbs  hahnipas- 
unsha,  to  desire  to  see.  Also  some  sufl[ixes,  most  of  which 
are  fragments  of  other  verbs,  and  suflixed,  form  innumerable 
compounds. 

64.  In  giving  an  afiirmative  answer,  instead  of  using  a 
particle,  the  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun  belonging  to  the  ques- 
tion is  repeated,  only  changing  the  termination — the  termi- 
nating vowel  being  always  u.  To  the  question,  wat  aduta- 
tasha  ?  are  you  not  about  to  go  ?  the  afiirmative  answer  will 
be,  kutatashu.     Also,  wat  akaiu  ?  answer,  kiuku, 

65.  Almost  any  noun  may  become  a  verb,  by  change  of 
form  or  adding  a  sufl[ix ;  mishat,  a  chief ;  ipnomiohatokshaj 
he  makes  or  conducts  himself  as  a  chief  Himakash,  great; 
himakashwisha,  to  be  great. 

66.  Most  conjugations  declined  as  the  paradigm  given  ; 
reciprocal  and  reflective  difler  in  some  respects. 


4S  NOETB-wMraur  mauam. 

67.  NotimmenHiSyaffthe  manneirof  the.aotiattisM^fi^ 
qnently  eipnmed  by  the  verb  itsdf. 

68.  A  class  of  adverbs  derifed  finom  verliiy  and /wfaoB: 
used  are  conoeoted  with  another.  verb»  ao  aa  to  aspnwi  Ike 
manner  of  the  action :  Minmaiik  aJatmat  In  wbal/waj 
did yoa come?  Answer:  ifninaiuikJbiaui»l6aiiiaonfiwt: 
the  adverb  wiknanik  being  derived  from  tfae-veib  wihmmm^ 
to  walk  (walking  I  came). 

69.  Adverbs  of  time  and  of  place :  ioaib»  now ;  wahepa^ 
long  ago ;  fttno,  here ;  kuna^  there»  &c. 

70.  Intern^tive  adverbs  always  commence  with  the 
letter  m,  piobaUy  from  the  interrogative  pionoim  wmj  as 
wma/  when?  minat  where?  ma$t  how  mucb?  mw&i- 
Aam/  how  many  times?  mahalt  how  long?  mah9km»1 
how  many  hundreds? 

Conjunctions. 

71.  But  few  in  number.  Wahy  and,  used  only  to  con- 
nect words,  usually  nouns.  Kaua,  used  to  connect  sen- 
tences, refers  also  to  order  of  events,  then  and  then.  It  also 
receives  some  adjective  terminations,  as  do  also  some  ad- 
verbs: kauama,  belonging  to  that  time;  katialii^  at  that 
same  time.  Other  conjunctions :  met  or  kimet,  but ;  ku  or 
tsalawi,  if;  inah  or  inaki,  though ;  sauin,  notwithstanding. 

Interjections, 

72.  Numerous ;  used  to  express  sudden  emotion.  J>u»> 
a-a-iah  is  an  expression  of  despair. 

Syntax. 

73.  The  following  are  a  few  most  important  rules : 
(1.)  Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns  in  number  and 

case. 
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(2.)  Verbs  agree  with  their  nominatives  in  number  and 
person. 

(3.)  Neuter  and  active  intransitive  verbs»  when  posses- 
sion is  implied,  take  before  them  a  genitive  instead  of  a  nom- 
inative. 

(4.)  Active  transitive  verbs,  when  followed  bj  an  ac- 
cusative, always  take  a  genitive  before  them,  in  the  third 
person,  instead  of  a  nominative. 

(5.)  The  conjugation,  which  signifies  to  perform  an 
action  for  another,  or  in  reference  to  another,  always  takes 
'  after  it  an  accusative  of  a  person  with  a  nominative  of  a 
thing.  « 

(6.)  As  to  the  relative  position  of  words  in  a  sentence, 
no  very  precise  rules  can  be  given.  The  language  admits 
of  greater  latitude  in  transposition  than  the  English.  The 
form  of  words  is  so  definite,  that  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion is  easily  determined  without  reference  to  the  relative 
position. 

(7.)  The  adjective  usually  precedes  the  noun,  and  the 
verb  is  usually  thrown  into  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, 
having  the  accusative  before  it.  Sometimes  the  nominative 
is  the  last  in  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  a  paradigm  of  the  simple  verb  hakisa^ 
to  see,  conjugated  through  all  the  modes  and  tenses,  as  well 
as  in  the  directive  and  locative  forms.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  variations,  and  of  the  labor  re- 
quired in  educing  them,  from  the  fact  that  they  occupy,  in 
his  essay,  no  less  than  forty-six  pages  of  manuscript.  And 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  neither  the  six  derived  conjuga- 
tions, nor  the  three  forms  mentioned  in  §47,  of  which  they 
are  all  susceptible,  are  included  in  this  paradigm. 

The  following  paradigm  of  the  substantive  verb  was 
written  out  by  Mr.  S.  at  my  request,  as  likely  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  some  interest.  It  is  in  frequent  use,  with  precisely 
the  force  of  the  English  "  to  be,"  as  is  evident  firom  the  ex- 
ample given  in  another  part  of  the  grammar — ^loh  kah  tse- 
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80  voBTH-wiBTBur  nmuMi.' 

kaka  iknin  Hiwabb — ^that  which  I  ha,rt  iaid  it  true.  In 
the  third  penon,  nogular  and  {dural,  two  forma  wet  (pvmit 
the  latter  of  indiioh  is  used  with  die  genitive  €i  poaaeaiion. 
(8eef44.) 


imwmk  IM^ 

tat  a*  warn  Im  a*  waib  Am  art 

tpiUwam  lpiliiwaib;ipiiimMb  lMli;UiiUi 


kam  aih*  wMJiih  yoa  aia 

imfMiuiMBiagiiaiBaMaawm  taqraiat  iiLiitaMi 

BMKR  PICT  TUMI. 

waka  (proB.  wika)t  IkafaJoRbMB 

a  wamka  a  waka  Am  hmt,  fte.  fte. 

Uwakai  awaka 


Mb 


BIHOTl  PICT  TBB 

waaa 

waka  (pron.  waka)t 

awuna 

awaka 

hiwama 

hiwaka;  awaka 

wuhimna 

waahina 

adi  wiinimna 

athwaakina 

UaridDma 

fciarfrina ;  awrfiiita 

Ztfeatiw  Farm  (aee  $  51). 


waki 
awakam  awaki 

hiwakam  kiwaki 

wadiiaki 
athwariiioki 


*  The  particles  a  and  ath  (or  atk),  wfaldi  are  the  aigna  of  tha  aeooad  par* 
aon,  iingakr  and  phual,  are  bare  (iven  aeparate  from  tha  vath*  aa  la  ka/^ 
iMlaiioaa  ooenr  where  other  worda  are  iatrodaoed  betweaa  them  and  the  Taili. 

t  These  worda  wiU  Ulnstnte  what  haa  been  said  (§  11)  of  the  adfiaafaility 
of  intrododng  other  Towel-somids  into  the  alphabet. 
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wOaka  (pwa.  wiiiiiiw) 
a  wakika 

Uwakika  

wariiinkaka 
ath  waahinkakft 


UMOTB  FAST  fim. 

waUka 
a  wakika 
hiwakika 
warfilnkitai 
ath  washinkika 


The  substantiye  yeicb  is  defective  in  the  other  tenses 
and  modes,  and  they  are  suppU^  from  the  verb  toif$a$h% 
signifying  to  become,  which  is  infleoted  as  foUoprs;!..      n^ 

Witsasha,  to  become. 

JHrictwm  Umard§,  Dineiionfrom, 


witauha  II 

a  witaaaham  a  witauha  thoa  baooaiMt,  &c. 

hiatsaaham  faiatsaaha ;  autaaaha 

witaaahih 
ath  witaaahimn  ath  witaaahih 

hiataaahimn  hiataaahih:  atit»— 


witaaah  I  have  become,  or  been 

awitaaah 

hiwitaaah 

pawitaaah 

ath  pawitaaah 

hipawitaaah 

xicnT  FAST  Turas. 
witaaahaka  I  ha?e  just  beeoBM 

a  witaaahamka  awitaaahaka 

hiataaahamka  hnitaaahaka 

witaaahizunka  witaaaheka 

ath  witaaahinmka  ath  witaaaheka 

biataadunnika 


n^m^^c^w'  .j^^^^  ,f 


wiidl 


■Mj^V 


wtala 


P19T  ffUTUU, 


^^If^^f^witA 


, .  A  ■■■■'  BMHHPf  Mr  «9 

I  am  aboat  to  becoiDe  ■ 
w«  Arc  aboQt  to  becomtfl 

Iwaijuitabout  tobeconii 
we  w«re  just  mbont  t«  btt* 

came  ^E|H 


witMtatadiaDa  I  woe  aboat  to  beoome 

witMitataahinnui  witMtataafaina  we  were  tboot  to  bwome 

Paradigm  of  the  verb  hahnash,  to  see. 


Fint  TrmntUum, 

in  a  hakiaa  imuia 

I  aee  thae     ^ 

in  akiaa  ipna 

laeehim 

in  ath  hakiaa  imnna 

I  aee  you 

in  *naA«ir—  ixmoima 

laeethem 

Second  Tranmium. 

im  a  hakmn  ioa 

thoaaeeatme 

im  a  akaam  ipna 

im  a  aldaa  ipna 

thoaaeeatUm 

thcmaeeatoa 

im  a  ^nan^^Vum  jwyiymnfi. 
Tkird  Trmimikm. 

thoB  aeeat  them 

ipnlfn  lialrinn  |n«. 

heaeeame 

Iipiitu  n  iiatMm  iflnaoa 

ipnim  a  h^Hf*  ?»ff^n* 

heaeeatliee 

ipnim  pakaam  ipna 

ipnim  pakaa  ipna 

heaeeahia 

heaeeana 

ipnim  ath  halptoalmima 

heaaeaywi 

HALE0  rHiLOLoar^ 


Fbmrik  Tnmmimm. 

nnn  a  haluih  imana 

wewe  tfaea 

nan  akflih  ipna 

weaee  liim 

nan  atk  haiuih  imua 

we  we  yon 

nan  aiuih  immnna 

wewetfiem 

I^ikT^mmikm. 

ima  ftth  bftkmim  in 

ye  we  me 

ima  atk  akmnm  ipna 

ima  atk  akrih  ipna 

ye  we  him 

imm  ath  nadiakainm  nvna 

ye  see  Of 

ima  atk  ^ViiTTm  immiina 

ima  atk  akwh  imtngim. 
Sixth  TrmuntimL 

ye  we  them 

tnnt^m  h*kffifiin  ina 

they  we  me 

immam  a  hakafauQ  imana 

immam  a  hakrih  imana 

they  welbefl 

itniwi>tw^  DakfluuB  iDoa 

immam  pakflih  ipna 

they  we  him 

uBoiaxD  niiMmiia>iHnm  mi* 

ipiw^Mffi  nth  ^■ItTTTHTi  ima-  immifi  ath  hnkinh  ima- 


immam  pikiinm  immona  iff"wi«  paktih  immuia 


they  see  «i 

they  aee  yon 
they  aee  them 


in  a  hahnim  imana  in  a  hakin  imana 

in  ahnim  ipna  in  ahakin  ipna 

in  anaahahnim  immana     in  anashakin  immnna 


I  have  aeen  thee 
I  have  Been  him 
I  liave  seen  them,  &e. 


a  hakwmka 

ahakwka 

I  have  jaat  wen  thee 

akaamka 

akwka 

I  liave  jaat  seen  him 

anashakwmka 

anaahakaaka 

I  liave  jaat  aeen  them 

ahakoama 

a  hakaana 

I  did  we  thee 

akwna 

I  did  we  him 

▲oaisT  mm. 

I  did  aee  them 

ahahna 

I  saw  thee 

ahnima 

ahahna 

laawhira 

PBisEifT  ruTUU  TirnB. 

laawthem 

a  haktataaham 

a  haktataaha 

I  am  abont  to  see  thee 

aktataaham 

aktataaha 

I  am  aboBC  to  see  hfan 

anaahaktataiham 

anadiaktatariia 

I  am  abont  to  we  them 

IwMJMtabpvtloii 
IwMJMtaboattifl 
I  wmJmi  abCMl 


TMMt  lUVUAl. 


In  akmUUm  j^Bt 
■knnkikimkA 


In  akniiki  i|MM 


•hnakikikima 
ttoi^tMiMiplriUFi 


■kwnkika 

ahnakiUkft 

•ktataahanki 


IWM 

Iww 

IWM 


IiMUmdMiivl) 
IlMfeMaktai 

I  hftim  jwt  mm  Um 

Ididaeehim 

I  saw  him 

I  am  about  to  aee  him 


(No  general  FMire  Tenae.) 


aktatadiaokaka 
aktataflhankik4 

ITaitaliM  ilfiNif. 


in  ahnakam  ipna 


ahnakann 


I  was  just  abont  to  aao  him 
I  was  about  to  iso  Um 


I  am  wont  to  ioe  Um 
I  have  lately  been  wont 

to  see  Um 
I  was  foimeriy  wont  to 

see  him 
IdtallseeUmoeeaaionaQf 


Umiati9€  Mode,  Loeatifft  Fonn, 


I  am  wont  to  see  Un 

]ronder 
I  have  latdj,  4ke. 
I  was  fiNBMiiy,  4ke. 
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Ink  in  akinamh  ipna 
kmn  fan  aklnamh 
Im  fwwi—  pnklminli 
Ink  nwi  *f^^^"^Tii» 


knkinakinak^Nia 
•kinth 


kn  iwinn  pnkwnunh 
kmakfail 
kamipoa       •« 
Inf  ff»^^  in    ^ 
kopun  ipnim  ^ 


kdL  in  ahnokmkft  ipna     aknoka 
knk  in  akinamfc  ipna      aknnak 


kni 

kah  nnn  akainamk 
kapam  ^«"^  aknnainh 
kn  imma  pakdnamk 

aknnoknmka 

aktataihananh 

aktataihanokunka 

akaaktanamh 
akaaktanokamka 


pakflinah 


aktatasbaktanokomka 

fiylinjjn^  ina 
hahnimth  ina 
TWth^hrim  nnna 
Dariiahnimth  nana 
almim  ipnim 
ahnimth  ipna 


aknnoka 

FIIUJIT  FOTUEB* 

aktataihanah 

PABTrUTniB. 

aktataihanoka 

ZtfccltM  JPtrw. 
akaaktana 
akMiktanoka 
aktataAaktanak 
aktata^riMd^tanoka 

ImpermtifH  MmU. 


ahakim  ipna 
akith  ipna 


u 


if  laaehia 
iftlimiaacathim 
if  keaaaakia 
Sfwaaaakiai 
ifyaaeekia 
if  thejaeakim 
if  laeelkae 
•  if  haaeeathaa 
if  laeajon 
if  ba  aaca  yw,  Ste,  Ste, 

if  laaw  him 

I  might  or  ahoald  aee  kim  ^ 
llMNi  wighfaat  aaa  kim 
ha  mifl^t  aee  him 
wa  might  aea  him 
ft  might  aea  him 
they  might  aae  hkn 

I  might  have  aeen  him 
I  may  aoon  aee  him 
I  might  hava  aeen  him 

I  might  aee  him  yonder 
(Aorist) 

(Pveaent  Fatare) 
(Paatl^nua) 

look  (thoa)  at  me 
look  (ye)  at  me 
look  (thou)  at  oa 
look  (ye)  at  na 
look  (thon)  at  hfaa 
look  (jt)M  him 


8b  MOBTH-wnmir  nmkmL 

The  Tocabulary  O  from  Dr.  Witman  is  ooneot.  Some 
words  aitopted  from  the  Sahaptiiw,  viz.  nimenb  mui  pra- 
noons  of  Nee  Perots.  In  aH  other  respects  hn^ngee  per- 
fectly distinct.  Structure  said  to  differ  from  8ahq;rta«  A 
dual  of  8d  person^  mkimish,  which  does  not  exist  ia  the 
Sahqitiik 

e  jbaam,  gnat  pL  jijfimm 

Phnl  A4]eelifM]  waiia,  good  pi. 

(liitea,Ud  lO. 


6.  The  nhinmk  Fhrnfy. 

The  pronunciation  is  indistinct  8k  and  j^  k  and  g,  d 
and  it  m  and  ft,  constantly  confounded.  Language  OJitieie* 
ly  difficult  to  acquire :  only  one  instance  of  a  white  man 
having  learned  to  speak  it  with  fluency.  The  consonants 
are,  s,  g,  kh,  m  or  b,  n,  p,  q,  t,  and  w.  The  Tshinuk  is  still 
more  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  forms  than  either  the 
Selish  or  the  Sahaptin.  In  the  pronouns,  for  example,  it 
has  not  only  the  dual,  but  also,  in  the  first  person  both  of 
the  dual  and  plural,  a  twofold  form — one  excluding  and  the 
other  including  the  party  addressed.  We  find,  also,  in  one 
dialect  (if  not  in  all)  two  pronouns  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, viz.,  masculine  and  feminine — a  distinction  rarely 
made  in  any  of  the  Indian  tongues. 

The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  language 
of  the  upper  Clnnooks,  or  Watkdas : 


Singmiar. 

2>m2. 

PZiffW. 

naiki^I 

ndaiki,  we  two  (ex.) 

ntihaika,  we  (ezc.) 

Mlkhaika,  we  (inc.) 

maika^Uioa 

mdaika,  ye  two 

iiiahAiki,7e 

iakhkm,lM 

iihtakhka,  thef  two 

tkhlaitflhka,  they 

The  possessive  pronouns  are,  as  in  Selish,  particles 
jfiined  to  the  nouns.    They  are  tiie  same,  except  for  the 
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first  person  singular,  as  the  two  or  three  first  letters  of  the 
personal  pronouns.    With  itukutkkle  or  itukwuikhk,  house, 


use,  they  make. 

Smgutar. 

Dm/. 

PiBwrf. 

kiikwirtkbl^orknkwitkh]. 

ndakwitkU 

ntriuJiwitkhl,  ov  boM  (ttt.) 

[mjho^ 

ikhiOiwitkhl 

tilUiakwitkhl,  our  howe  (ine.) 

BMkwStUll,thjll01M 

mdakwitkU 

mihakwitkhl,  Twr  hooM 

kkwitkU^hkhowe 

khtakwitkhl 

tkhlakwitkhl,  their  howe 

The  first  person  is  sometimes  expressed  by  itsh,  and 
the  second  by  imi ;  as  itshgUfh,  my  nose,  imigitsh,  thy 
nose,  iagitshf  his  nose,  d&c. 

In  the  same  way  verbs  and  verbal  adjectives  take  these 
prefixes,  to  form  the  various  inflections  for  number  and  per- 
son. Thus  from  tshis,  cold,  with  keakh,  which  seems  to 
be  used  as  an  auxiliary,  or  perhaps  a  substantive  verb,  are 
formed, 

FUSSIIT. 

Singular. 
ntika  tsUnnkhkeakb,  I  am  eold 
maika  triinhumkeakh,  thoa  art  cold 
iakbka  tdiikeakh,  he  ia  eold 
Dual 
ndaika  tahiahuntkeakh  ntshaika  tahiahuntahkeakh,  we  are  cold  (exc.) 

tkhaika  triiuhtkeakh  vlkhaika  tahilakeakh,  we  are  cold  (inc.) 

mdaika  tahimukeakh  mahaiki  tAiahumckeakh,  ye  are  cold 

iflhtakhka  tdiiaktkeakh  tkhlaitahka  tahiihatkhlkeakh,  they  are  cold 

FA8T. 

takvtkhl  naika  tahinutkedkh,  yeaterday  I  waa  cold 

taktttkhl  ntafaaika  tahiehtnitahtkeakh,  yeaterday  we  were  cold  (ezc.) 

taktttkhl  tilkhaika  tahibutkeakh,  yeaterday  we  were  cold  (inc.) 

(It  will  be  seen  that  this  tense  differs  from  the  Present 
merely  in  the  insertion  of  a  ^  before  keakh,) 

rUTURI. 

atkhlke  naika  tnhiahvnkhatka,  by  and  bye  I  ahall  be  cold 
atkhlke  ndaika  tshishundkhatka,  by  and  bye  we  two  shall  be  cold  (ezc.) 
atkhlke  tkhaika  tshiahvtkhatka,  by  and  bye  we  two  diall  be  oold  (iae.} . 
atkhlke  mdaika  tahfah»mkhatka,  by  and  bye  ye  two  will  be  oold 
atkhlke  mahaika  tahiahianahkhatka,  by  and  bye  ye  (pL)  will  be  eold 
atkhlke  tkhlaitahka  tahiahutkhlkhatka,  by  and  bye  they  will  be  oold 
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In  all  the  [Nneceding  words,  the  tshish  may  be  separated 
and  placed  at  the  eiul ;  as,  naika  wuhkhatka  UkUk,  I  shall 
be  cold,  &c. 

The  transitive  inflections  are  as  distinct  in  this  lan- 
guage as  in  the  Selish,  and  more  numerous,  inasmuch  a« 
they  comprise  the  dual,  aiid  the  double  plural  of  the  first 
person.  The  following  examples  will  suffice  to  riiow  the 
existence  of  these  forms : 

aminowagaa,  I  kill  thee 
tridnowagua,  I  Un  him 
ttmtkinowagiia,  I  kill  foa  two 
mhtkinowagva,  I  kill  them  two 
trniAkinowmgna,  I  kill  yon  (pi.) 
tokhlkinowagua,  I  kill  them 
umahkiwagua,  ye  kill  him 
fitkUkiwagiia,  ye  kill  them 

The  lower  or  proper  Tshinuk  seems  to  differ  from  the 
upper  (or  Watlala)  rather  in  words  than  in  grammatical 
pecidiarities.  In  the  dialect  of  Waikaikum,  the  pronouns 
are  nearly  the  same  as  in  that  of  Watlala.  For  he,  how- 
ever, was  given  iakhe,  and  for  she,  wakhe. 

Of  many  of  the  nouns  no  plural  form  could  be  discover- 
ed. Some  of  the  names  of  living  beings  had  a  plural  ter- 
mination in  uks  or  uksh,  but  this  was  not  universal : 

tkhlikala,  man  (Tir)  pi.  tkhlikalawnka 

kiutan,  horse  kiatanuksh 

tkhlkamoka,  dog  tkamokaoks 

Some  of  the  plurals  were  altogether  irregular ;  as, 

kotkhlelikttm,  man  (homo)        pi.  tilekum 
tkhlakel,  woman  tantonsikB 

tkhlkaakm,  boy  tkaaoannks 

Kalapuya. 

This  vocabulary  was  obtained  from  two  natives  of  the 
tribe,  one  of  whom  was  a  youth  educated  by  the  mission- 
aries at  the  Willamet  station.    The  language  is  soft  and 
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harmonious.  The  q  and  kh  occur,  but  not  veiy  often,  and 
the  latter  is  frequently  softened  to  an  h.  The  other  conso- 
nants are  sh  (or  s),f,j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  ng,  p  (or  6),  t  or  d,  and  w. 

The  Kali4>uya  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great 
changes  which  its  words  undergo  in  their  grammatical  vari- 
ations, leaving  often  very  little  trace  of  the  root  or  ground- 
form.  This  is  seen,  in  some  degree,  in  the  noun,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  verb,  the  forms  of  which  appear  to  be  not 
less  numerous  than  in  the  Sahaptin. 

The  dual  and  double  {Jural  do  not  exist  in  this  tongue. 
The  personal  prcmouns  are» 


trfd,  or  tdifi,  I 

■oto,wo 

mtlia,  or  maa,  thoa 

iiiiti,ye 

koka,orkAk,lM 

kinnk,  tbej 

The  foDowing  examples  will  show  the  possessive  ad- 
juncts, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  combined  with 
the  noun: 

tdii  ■himna,  my  fiither  aoto  tnfiun,  our  father 

maha  kaham,  thy  fiither  miti  tifiun,  your  fiitber 

kok  inifiun,  his  fiuher  kiank  inifiini,  their  fiither 

triii  dunni,  my  mother  aoto  tmmim 

maha  kamii,  thy  mother  miti  tinnim 

kok  iimmitt,  hia  mother  kinnk  inimdm 

trill  takwakk,  my  eye  aotoii  tikwalak,  oor  eyes 

■Mba  pokwaiak,  thy  eye  mitin  tikwahdi,  your  eyee 

kok  iBtakwaiak,  hif  eye  kimk  inikwalak,  their  eyee 


tihi  tmmntt,  or  tanmai,  my  1 

maha  pnmmai,  thy  hooae  miti  timmai,  your  house 

kok  inimmai,  his  hoose  klnak  inimmai,  their  house 

No  inflection  or  sign  to  indicate  plurality  could  be  dis- 
covered either  in  the  noun  or  the  adjective. 

The  following  is  the  conjugation  of  the  neuter  verb 
ilf<Uin,  to  be  sick  :  \ 


tdd  il&tin,  I  am  siek  tshiti  iUaf,  we  ars  tkk 

intshiilfiitin,  thou  art  iiek  inlriiip  ilfiif,  ye  ars  dck 

il&tin,hei8sick  kiimk  ia  iW;  thsy  ue  sick 


9cnwi* 


tUft. 


Imfai  Iflktio,  tfami  vatt  Mc  iadnpilfcCjv 

hi  flhttif  at  wssMS'  kmuh^flwir^ 


«   taStmmim,     ^        Um wilt te liek       tapi flit, y« wffl te Ml 
m  kfllft,  «         htwillbeMc  kindLiBlUt»tiuwill1wikk 


wao^  tdiSk  iUkfiit,  I  am  not  Mc 
<•      mtngkllfiitlt^tliMutiioCiiek        **      Mfthi|k  |iflli<  y  an  ait  rtek 
««      iUadnkok^lMiiBotiiek  «     hbmkfaBSd,fabfnmm(ttA 

Akwi%  rain,  has  the 'Mo wing  yariationa : 

kwitlt,itniM 

cogkwStity  does  it  rain  t 

wangkkwitit,  it  doea  not  rain 

liakwitit  kitatahikim,  it  mined  laat  night 

tiia  kiknnkwit,  preaently  it  will  rain 

wangk  tiia  kmnjrakwit,  it  will  not  rain  aoon 

tiia  kiliekwiontit,  preaently  it  will  eeaaa  raining 

The  following  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem of  transitions  in  this  language,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
changes  which  the  words  undergo.  It  certainly  woold  not 
be  supposed,  without  such  evidence,  that  himkuniii  and 
tateUU  were  merely  inflections  of  the  same  verb. 

triiitapatahitap  maba,  I  lofe  tiiee 
tahitapintrimo  kok,  I  lofe  him 
himtapintriiiwau  tafali  liak,  he  Io?ea  ma 
hintahitapintahlwau  tridi,  doat  thorn  lofa  bm 

tihihotatdiop  triiii,  I  aea  tiiee 
ahoton  tahii,  I  aee  him 
himkohoton  kok,  doat  dioa  aee  him  T 
Umkohatotahofen  tahii/doat  thou  aee  ma  t 
himkekotoD  kini^,  doat  thoa  aee  tiiam  t 
kfamk  himknihoCon,  do  thej  aee  thee  t 
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at  kok,  giipie  him 
diitelo  loto,  giye  at 
•hined  kinak,  giye  them 

eia  pntelip  maha  kuka  keQtmn  T  who  gave  thee  that  hone  1 
ihinmia  wala  kotetat  triiii,  my  fiither  gave  it  to  me 
mecfjii  tikamti,  to-moirow  I  will  giye  it  to  him 
"     takwnti  ihimma,  thou  wilt  giye  it  to  mj  fiither 

kitetat  he  wiii  give  it  to  me 

tateut  thoa  wilt  give  it  to  me 

titetip  I  will  giye  thee 

kitetinp  he  will  gif«  thee 

eia  himkoDiti,  to  whom  didet  tho«  give  it  t 

himti  ihimma,  I  gave  it  to  my  fiither 
wangk  triiii  keek  timyeti,  I  do  not  wish  to  give  it  to  thee 

Of  the  remaining  vocabularies  little  can  be  said  beyond 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  vocabularies.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Kij  and  Netela  a  few  examples  of  plural  and  pro- 
nominal forms  were  obtained,  which  may  be  worth  pre- 
serving. 

Kij. 


woroit,  man 
kitah,  hooee 
haikh,  mountain 
iflhot,  wolf 
tihtirwait,  good 
triiurai,  amall 
ynpikha,  black 


pi.  woroTot 
kikitah 
hahaikh 
iahishot 
tiriwait 
tahitahinni 
yupinut 


tokor,  woman 
pailkhnar,  bow 
waai,  dog 


ninak,  my  fiither 
roonak,  thy  fiither 
anak,  hit  fiither 
nikin,  my  hooee 
mukin,  thy  houae 
akinga,  his  house 


mohai,  bad 
arawatai,  white 
kwauokha,  red 

ayoinak,  our  fiither 
aaoinak,  your  fiither 

1 
eyoknga,  our  houae 
aaoknga  (i),  your 
pomoknga,  their  houae 


pi.  totokor 
papailkhuar 
wauai  (qu.  wa- 
waai) 
momohai 
rawaottt 
kwankhonvt 


Netela. 
auol,  atar  pi. 

The  following  words  appear  to  be  also  in  the  plural, 
with  the  possessive  my  prefixed ;  nopulum,  eyes  (my) ; 
nanakum,  ears ;  nikiwalum,  cheeks ;  natakahm,  hands ; 
netetnelum,  knees. 
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niki,  my  hom 

oaiaki.  thj  hoaM  flMononki,  yw  1 

poki,litol 


iioUi,iiiybo«t  tdiamlkh,  ov  bait 

om  omikh,  thy  bott  cmoni  ondkh*  ywv 

ompomikh  (qn.  pooiUi),  hii  bo«t        onpondUi,  Mr  boM 


The  simQarity  which  exists  between  msirf  woirii  m 
these  two  languages,  and  in  tlie  Shoshone^  is  evident 
enoa^  from  a  comparison  of  the  vocabularies.  The  re> 
semblance  is  too  great  to  be  attributed  te  a  nam  easnal 
intercourse ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  eridenee  whieh 
it  affords  win  justify  us  in  classing  them  together  as  brandi- 
es  of  the  same  family.  The  fact  thai  AeOMfiirtehiS  of 
Texas  speak  a  language  closely  allied  to^  if  not^ideiilieal 
with,  the  Shoshonees,  is  supported  by  testitnoey  fion-ee 
many  sources,  that  it  can  hardly  be  dovlbted. 


THE   ''JARGON/' 

OE 

TRADE  LANQUAGE  OF  OREGON. 

A  VERT  singular  phenomenon  in  {Oology  is  the  trade- 
language,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Jargon,  in  use  on 
the  North-west  coast  and  in  the  Oregon  Territoiy.  The  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  owes  its  origin  are  probaUy  as  fol- 
lows : — ^When  the  British  and  American  trading  ships  first 
appeared  on  the  coast,  about  sixty  years  ago,  they  found 
there  many  tribes  speaking  distinct  languages.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  these — the  Nootka,  Nasquale,  Tshinuk,  Tsihai- 
lish,  &c. — ^were  alike  harsh  in  pronunciation,  conqdex  in 
structure,  and  spoken  over  a  very  limited  space.  The  &>• 
reigners,  therefore,  took  no  pains  to  become  acquainted  vrith 
any  of  them.    But  as  the  harbor  of  Nootka  was^  at  that 
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time,  the  head-quarters  or  principal  depftt  of  the  trade,  it 
was  necessarily  the  case  that  some  words  of  the  dialect 
there  spoken  became  known  to  the  traders,  and  that  the 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  familiar  with  a  few 
En^ish  words.  These,  with  the  assistance  of  signs,  were 
sufficient  for  the  slight  intercourse  that  was  then  mahi- 
tained. 

But  ^en,  at  a  later  period,  the  whites  established  them- 
selves  in  Oregon,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  scanty  list  of 
nouns,  Terbs,  an3  adjectives,  then  in  use,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  more  constant  and  general  inter* 
course  that  began  to  take  place.  A  real  language,  oom^ 
plete  in  all  its  parts,  however  limited  in  extent,  was  requhed ; 
and  it  was  formed  by  drawing  upon  the  Tshinuk  for  such 
words  as  were  necessary  to  add  to  the  skeleton  which  they 
already  possessed — ^the  sinews  and  tendons,  the  connecting 
ligaments,  as  it  were,  of  a  speech.  These  consisted  of  the 
numerals  (the  ten  digits  and  the  word  for  hundred),  twelve 
pronouns  (/,  ttiou,  he,  we,  ye,  they,  this,  other,  all,  both,  who, 
what),  and  about  twenty  adverbs  and  prepositions  (such  as 
now,  then,  formerly,  soon,  across,  ashore,  off-shore,  inland, 
above,  below,  to,  &c.).  Having  appropriated  these,  and  a 
few  other  words  of  the  same  language,  the  "  Jargon  "  as- 
sumed a  regular  shape,  and  became  of  great  service  as  a 
medium  of  communication ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  for 
many  years  no  foreigner  learned  the  proper  Tshinuk  suffi- 
ciently weD  to  be  of  use  as  an  interpreter. 

The  new  language  received  additions  from  other  sources. 
The  Canadian  Voyageurs  were  brought  closely  in  contact 
with  the  Indians ;  and  thus  several  words  of  the  French, 
and  afterwigrds  of  the  English  language,  were  added  to  the 
slender  stock  of  the  **  Jargon.'' 

Eight  or  ten  words  were  made  by  what  grammarians 
term  onomatopceia — ^that  b,  were  formed  by  a  rude  attempt 
to  imitate  soimd,  and  are  therefore  the  sole  and  original 


proj^erty  of  the  "  Jtrgon/'  The  word  turn,  pronounced  with 
grcihl  Ibi-cti  dwtUiiig  u;K>n  the  ooncluding  m,  is  l!he  nearesl 
A])prottch  wllioll the  native!^  can  make  to  the  noise  of  aeata- 
iNhot ;  but  lli«y  usually  Jom  with  it  the  English  word  waUr^ 
nikitig  tum^Wida^  tlie  name  which  they  give  to  the  falls  of 

All  tiw  words  thug  brought  together  and  combined  in  i 
thiJi  Binglilllfy  constructed  speech,  are  about  two  hundred 
>Wil  fifty  IB  number.  Of  these,  110,  including  the  numerals, 
l|uni  Irtuu  the  Tshinuk ;  J?  from  the  Nootkas  ;  38  from  either 
the  one  or  the  othen  but  doubUul  from  which;  33  fix>iii  the 
French  ;  and  41  from  the  English*  These  two  last  are  sub- 
joined, as  well  as  the  words  formed  by  onomatopceia ;  and 
an  alphabetical  English  list  of  all  the  other  words  is  added* 
Miiich  will  show  of  what  materials  the  scanty  vocabulary 
consists*  ^^^^ 

ENOUSB.  ^ 


JX0«fwi,  American 

A»l,boat 

hakmUham,  handkerchief 

kaiu,  house 

hUn,  to  crj 

kUM,iam 

EmiBkuUk,  Bngliih,  Kngiwhwuin 

kia,  kettle 

Mucoid 

lek,  lake 

left,  lazf 


Mmim,  aalmon 

ml,  aail,  canvaa,  ootum  doth 

eAiit,  ahoes,  moocafliDa 

eA«<,ahirt 

•tib,  aick 

9km,Mk 

ttrnk,  amoke 


mmm,  moon 
wuukit,  miuket 


•Uammm,  old  man,  £uher 
pepa, paper 


9oU,  aalt 

«ft^,  aticfc,  wood,  tree 

9t9m,  atone,  bona,  anjrdiiBff  aaUd 

atnteAtn,  atwgeon 

aim,  aan,  day 

iaU,  dollar,  ailfer 

fbf,dr7 

taAalwt,  jadLet 

fwnate,  to-monow 

taMB,  warm 

laala,  water 

tMii,  wind 
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FRENCH. 


kafo  (eapot),  coat,  frock 

ktMi  (eaMsette),  a  box 

kuU  (cowrir)f  to  mn 

Uhuk  (la  haueke),  mouth 

UhoMh  (la  haeke),  aze 

iakU9  (fa  grai9§e),  greaae,  lard 

lalam  (la  langue),  tongue 

Umegtin  (la  m^<2tdfie),  medicine,  doctor 

lamontai  (la  montagne),  mountain 

I^pM5p(iaiw|>eXpipe 

lamd  (la  aote),  ailk 

laU^l  (la  table),  Uble 

laUi(la  f^l€)head 

laweH  (la  vette),  waistcoat 

lawie  (la  vieitte),  old  woman 

M€9kwi  (le  biscuit),  biacnit 

lemuton,  aheep 


UpU  (U  pied),  foot 

Hku  (le  am),  neck 

lilu  (le  loup),  wolf 

liman  (la  main),  hand 

litan  (lee  dents),  teeth 

lu  maran  (lovp  marin),  aeai 

mula  (moulin),  mill 

papa,  fiitber 

Pasaiuks  (Fran fats).  Frenchman 

pasese  (franeaises  ?),  cloth,  blanket 

pulali  (poudre),  gunpowder 

sapeUl  (la  farine  ?),  flour,  bread 

sawask  (sauvage),  Indian 

skante  (ekanter),  to  sing 

siapot,  siapul  (ekapeau),  hat 

tonse  (danser),  to  dance 


ONOMATOPOEIA. 


haul  kau!  kurra!  hasten!  quick 

hihi,  to  laugh 

llak,  untied,  let  loose 

Uplip,  to  boil 

mask,  fallen,  crushed,  broken 

po,  to  shoot,  noise  of  a  gun 


tiktik,  a  watch 
tingling,  a  bell 
turn,  a  heavy  noise 
tum-wata^  a  cataract 
tumtum^  heart 
(pilton,  foolish) 


Foolish  is  expressed  by  Pilton,  which  was  the  name  of 
a  Canadian  who  became  deranged  at  Fort  Vancouver ;  he 
was  the  first  person  whom  the  natives  had  ever  seen  in 
that  state,  and  thenceforward  any  one  who  conducted  him- 
self in  an  absurd  or  irrational  manner,  was  said  to  act 
kakwa  Pilton,  "  like  Pilton." 
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ALPHABETICAL  ENGLISH  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS  OF  THE 
JARGON,  DERIVED  FROM  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 


arrow 

oanoe 

horse 

no  more 

to  trade 

aU 

caak 

high 

night 

this  way 

alwaya 

cold 

heavy 

other 

that  way 

afmKi 

to  cany 

hungry 

off-shore 

tobacco 

mKoto 

dear 

half 

paddle 

to  turn 

ifain 

dog 

iron 

paint 

.they 

an(fy 

dock 

immediately 

perhaps 

thoa 

baa 

down  stream 

interrogative 

quick 

to  or  near  tha 

Uft4« 

dead 

particle 

river 

river 

UyiMkd 

directly 

to  jump 

rope 

to-morrow 

bone 

earth 

to  know 

red 

to  take 

bUck 

elder  brother 

knife 

road 

tied 

bMr 

ear 

litUe 

rain 

to,  toward 

bird 

elder  sister 

long 

strike 

thia 

both 

eye 

leg 

soon 

trowaers 

below 

to  eat 

long  time 

to  salute 

woman 

bottle 

formerly 

to  lie 

sour 

what 

behind 

flint 

to  lie  down 

sky 

where 

black 

fire 

to  lose  one's 

slave 

who 

buffaloe 

friend 

way 

to  stand 

we 

basket 

father 

much 

to  sit 

water 

bow 

far 

to  make 

surely 

to  wish 

brown  bear 

great 

mat 

stem  of  vessel 

white 

blae 

to  go 

mother 

son 

yes 

by  and  bye 

good 

men 

sweet 

younger  sister 

beaver 

to  give 

merely 

so 

younger  brother 

beads 

green 

milk 

to  steal 

ye 

bad 

gun 

no 

sand 

yesterday 

berries 

goods 

now 

stockings 

batton 

he,  she,  it 

name 

strong 

chief 

hair 

none 

to  speak 

to  come 

how  much 

needle 

to  sea 

It  may  appear  singular  that  some  English  words  should 
be  employed  (such  as  man,  sun,  moon,  stick,  snow,  warm, 
&c.),  which,  it  would  seem,  might  have  been  supplied,  like 
the  other  similar  terms,  from  the  Indian  languages.  The 
reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  those  languages  are  so  exceedingly  rug- 
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ged  in  sound  as  to  be  impracticable  to  even  English  organs 
of  speech.  In  some  cases  where  the  Tshinuk  term  is  less 
difficult,  both  that  and  the  English  are  in  use,  and  equally 
well  imderstood :  as  tsok  and  watay  for  water ;  tshis  and 
kol,  for  cold ;  olapits  hi  and  paia,  for  fire.  The  word  fa- 
ther has  three  sjrnonymes,  derived  from  three  languages: 
pap(h  irom  the  French ;  oluman  (old  man),  from  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  tilikum-mama,  from  the  Tshinuk. 

The  Americans,  British,  and  French  are  distinguished 
by  the  terms  Bostun  (or  Boston),  Kintshotsh  (King 
George),  and  Pasaiuks,  which  we  presume  to  be  the  word 
FrangaiSy  corrupted  to  Pasai  (as  neither/,  r,  nor  the  nasal 
n  can  be  pronounced  by  the  Indians),  with  the  Tshinuk  jdu- 
ral  termination  uks  added. 

In  the  phonology  of  the  language  one  point  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  illustrating  the  usual  result  of  the  fusion  of 
two  or  more  languages.  As  the  "  Jargon  "  is  to  be  spoken 
by  Chinooks,  Englishmen,  and  Frenchmen,  so  as  to  be  alike 
easy  and  intelligible  to  all,  it  must  admit  no  sound  which 
cannot  be  readily  pronounced  by  all  three.  The  gutturals 
of  the  Tshinuk  are  softened  to  h  and  k ;  tql  becomes  */  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  tl  at  the  end  ;  and  some  of  the 
harsh  c*bmbinations  of  consonants  are  simplified  by  omitting 
one  or  two  of  the  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rf,/,  g, 
r,  r,  z,  of  the  English  and  French,  become,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Chinook,  typ,  A,  /,  m?,  and  s.  The  English^'  (dzh)  is  changed 
to  tsh ;  the  French  nasal  n  is  dropped,  or  is  retained  with- 
out its  nasal  sound. 

The  grammatical  rules  are  very  simple.  Inflections  there 
are  none.  There  is  no  article.  The  genitive  of  nouns 
is  determined  merely  by  construction  or  position :  as  nem 
papa,  the  name  of  thy  father.  The  plural  is  in  general 
not  distinguished:  sometimes  haiu,  many,  is  employed. 
The  adjective-precedes  the  noun.  Comparison  is  expressed 
as  in  most  Indian  languages.  For  '^  I  am  stronger  than 
thou,"  words  are  used  meaning,  "  Thou  not  strong  as  I." 
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A  great  deal  is  expressed  by  the  mere  stress  of  the  voioe. 
Personal  pronouns  become  possessive  merely  by  being 
prefixed  to  noons.  Relative  pronouns  must  in  general  be 
understood. 

In  general  the  tense  of  the  verb  must  be  inferred  firom 
the  context.  Certain  adverbs  are,  however,  employed  fer 
that  purpose,  meaning  now,  just  now,  presently,  soon,  for- 
merly. The  word  tukeh,  which  means  **  to  widi,"  is  some- 
times used  to  express  the  future.  A  conditional  significa- 
tion is  given  to  the  verb  by  prefixing  klunas,  periiaps,  or 
po$^  from  the  English  ''  suppose."  The  substantive  verb  is 
never  expressed,  and  must  be  understood,  as,  "  I  sick," 
"  thou  foolish,"  for  « I  am  sick,"  "  thou  art  foolish." 

There  is  but  one  preposition,  Atropo,  which  is  used  for 
to,  for,  at,  in,  among,  towards,  &;c.  There  are  only  two 
conjunctions,  viz.,  pi,  from  the  French  puis,  is  used  to 
mean  ''and,"  *'or,"  '*then;"  andjpo^,  already  stated,  mean- 
ing "if" 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  incomprehensible  that  a  lan- 
guage, if  such  it  may  be  called,  composed  of  so  few  words, 
thus  inartificially  combined,  should  be  extensively  used  as 
the  sole  medium  of  intercommunication  among  many  thou- 
sand individuals.  Various  circumstances  are,  however,  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  its  value  as  such  a  medium. 
In  the  first  place,  a  good  deal  is  expressed  by  the  tone  of 
voice,  the  look  and  gesture  of  the  speaker.  The  Indians,  in 
general,  contrary  to  what  is,  we  believe,  the  common  opin- 
ion, are  very  sparing  of  their  gesticulations.  No  languages, 
probably,  require  less  assistance  from  this  source  than  theirs. 
Every  circumstance  and  qualification  of  their  ideas  is  ex- 
pressed in  their  speech  with  a  minuteness  which,  to  those 
accustomed  only  to  the  languages  of  Europe,  appears  exag- 
gerated and  idle — as  much  so  as  the  forms  of  the  German 
and  Latin  may  seem  to  the  Chinese.  But  when  the  "  Jar- 
gon "  is  usecl  the  Indians  become  animated ;  every  feature 
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is  active ;  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the  whole  body  are  in 
motion ;  and  every  sound,  look,  and  gesture  are  full  of  mean- 
ing. 

It  should  further  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  words 
have  a  very  general  sense,  and  may  receive  several  differ- 
ent though  allied  significations,  according  to  the  context. 
Thus  makuk  is  to  trade,  buy,  seU,  or  barter ;  sakali  or  sa- 
hall,  expresses  above,  up,  over,  high,  tall ;  stik  is  stick,  wood, 
tree,  forest,  club,  cane,  &c. ;  salek$  is  angry,  hostile,  to 
quarrel,  fight ;  mitlait  is  to  sit,  reside,  remain,  stop. 

But  it  is  in  the  faculty  of  combining  and  compounding  its 
simple  vocables — a  power  which  it  derives,  no  doubt,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  Indian  tongues — that  the  "  Jargon" 
finds  its  special  adaptation  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Almost  every  verb  and  adjective  may  receive  a 
new  signification  by  prefixing  the  word  mamuk,  to  make  or 
cause.  Thus,  mamuk  tshako  (to  make  to  come),  to  bring ; 
mamuk  klatawa  (make  to  go),  to  send  or  drive  away ;  ma- 
muk  mash,  to  throw  down,  to  smash ;  mamuk  po,  to  fire  a 
gun ;  mamuk  klash,  to  repair,  put  in  order,  arrange,  cure ; 
mamuk  kikwili,  to  put  down,  to  lower,  to  bury ;  mamuk  klU 
min,  to  make  fine  like  sand ;  hence,  to  grind ;  mamuk  pepa, 
to  write ;  mamuk  kumataks,  to  make  to  know,  to  teach,  &c. 

The  following  instances  will  show  the  usual  mode  of 
foiling  compound  terms.  From  the  English  words  man, 
ship,  stik,  ston,  sel,  haus,  skin,  are  formed  shipman,  a  sailor ; 
shipstik,  a  spar ;  stikskin,  bark ;  selhaus,  a  tent ;  stikston,  a 
piece  of  petrified  wood.  The  latter  term  was  used  by  a 
native,  who  saw  the  geologist  collecting  specimens  of  that 
description :  whether  it  was  composed  on  the  spot  or  was 
already  in  use,  is  not  known.  Haiu-haus  (many  houses) 
is  the  common  term  for  town ;  koUilehi,  wam-ilehi  (cold 
country,  warm  country),  mean  summer  and  winter ;  kolsik- 
wamsik  (cold  sickness,  warm  sickness),  pronounced  as  one 
word,  is  the  term  for  fever  and  ague ;  kwapet-kwumataks 
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(no  longer  know)  means  to  forget.  Tanas^moM  (litde  man) 
is  the  term  for  boy ;  tanas-kbUshman^  for  girL  The  usual 
expression  for  God  is  sakoK-taie,  lit.  above-ohief,  or  the 
chief  on  high.  Turn,  heiavy  noise,  and  water,  make  turn- 
waia,  a  cataract ;  t$ul4sok  ^eavy  water)  is  ice. 


PART  SECOND. 


VOCABULARIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
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VOCABULARIES. 

Mr.  HALE'S  NOTE  ON  HIS  VOCABULARIES. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  all  the  vocabularies  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  equally  authentic  and  accurate. 
Those  of  the  Selish,  Skitsuish,  Piskwaus,  Sahaptin,  Wala- 
wala,  and  Waiilatpu,  may  be  looked  upon  as  correct,  having 
been  taken  down  with  the  assistance  of  the  missionaries. 
The  Tsihailish,.  Nsietshawus,  Tshinuk,  and  Kalapuya,  may 
also,  we  think,  be  depended  upon.  The  others  were  mostly 
received  from  single  individuals  of  the  several  tribes,  or 
from  interpreters,  and  have  not  therefore  had  those  advan- 
tages of  comparison  and  revisal  which  alone  insure  perfect 
accuracy.  But  the  great  mass  of  words  in  all  has  probably 
been  rightly  understood  and  written. 

There  are  certain  words,  however,  in  all  the  vocabula- 
ries, which  are  not  exact  translations  of  the  English  words 
under  which  they  stand.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
all  generic  denominations.  The  words  given  for  tree, 
snake,  birdjfisfi,  signify  in  most  cases  merely  some  species 
belonging  to  these  claeses ;  as  pine,  rattlesnake,  pigeon,  sal- 
mon, &c.  In  many  instances,  where  the  natives  were  made 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  English  word,  they  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  corresponding  termia  their  own 
dialects.  The  word  given  in  the  Selish  vocabulary  for  fish, 
viz.,  suduwitkhl,  comprehends  all  animals  which  inhabit  the 
water,  being  derived  from  sdwitkhlvm,  which  means  water. 
Waiutiliken,  the  Sahaptin  word  for  bird,  means,  properly, 
"  the  winged  animal."    The  terms  tovon,  warrior^  friend, 
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must  also  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  vague  or  generic 
character  makes,  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  translation 
into  the  Indian  languages. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  exists  two  terms  for  man 
(answering  to  vir  and  homo),  they  will  usually  be  found,  the 
former  under  man  or  husband,  and  the  latter  under  "  In- 
dian, native."  In  general,  however,  there  was  no  means  of 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  existence  of  this  distinction. 

For  the  words  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  there  wiD 
be  observed  a  profusion  of  corresponding  terms  in  the  In- 
dian languages.  This  arises  from  three  circumstances  well 
known  to  philologists :  Firstly,  the  fact  that  the  sexes  use 
different  terms  to  designate  these  relations ;  secondly,  that 
the  vocative,  or  the  word  used  in  addressing  a  relatioivii 
often  entirely  different  from  that  employed  on  other  odica- 
sions ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  de* 
signate  the  elder  brother  and  sister  by  different  terms  iGrom 
those  used  for  the  younger. 

The  words  given  for  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, 
do  not  often  correspond  exactly  with  the  English  terms. 
They  are  sometimes  properly  the  names  of  certain  months 
in  those  seasons ;  in  other  cases  they  signify  merely  warm 
and  cold.  Morning  and  evening  have  in  every  language, 
as  in  English  (morning,  daybreak,  dawn,  sunrise),  so  many 
corresponding  expressions  of  slightly  different  meanings,  that 
in  general  it  was  a  matter  of  chance  if  exactly  the  same 
translation  was  obtained  in  any  two  allied  dialects.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  valley,  the  Indian  words  for  which  sig- 
nify river-bottom,  ravine,  dell,  and  sometimes  dry  water- 
course. 

The  distinction  of  old,  as  aged  and  as  not  new,  is  gene- 
rally made  in  the  Indian  languages,  and  is  sometimes  pointed 
out  in  the  vocabularies.  But  for  young,  in  many  cases,  no 
word  was  found  but  that  signifying  small.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  Sahaptin,  where,  had  any  such  word  existed,  it 
would  unquestionably  have  been  known  to  the  missionaries. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  in  several  of  the  languages  the 
same  word  is  employed  to  signify  both  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow. The  meaning  is  determined  by  the  construction, 
— ^usually  by  the  tense  of  the  verb. 

The  third  personal  pronoun  was,  in  general,  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  the  word  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  some  of  the 
vocabularies  probably  means  rather  that  or  this. 

The  numbers  above  five  could  not,  in  several  instapices, 
be  obtained  with  certainty,  and  in  some  not  at  all.  This 
was  the  case  in  many  of  the  southern  dialects. 
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NOTE, 

With  respect  to  the  Indian  languages  east  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  correct  the  Toca- 
bularies  which  were  obtained  from  a  great  many  different 
sources,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  imiform  orthography. 
They  were  all  found  quite  intelligible,  and  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  know  whether  the  author  was  English,  French,  or 
German.  All  those  not  inserted  in  the  following  taUe 
were  taken  by  English  or  Americans. 


GERMAN. 

I.  Eskimaux 

Ghreenland  fh)m  Egede  and  Krantz 

Tshuktchi  <<  KoschelofT 

Kadiac  <<  Klaproth 

II.  Kinai  <<  RosenofT 

XVIII.  Koulischen  «  Davidoff 

IV.  Delaware  "  Zeisbergcr  and  Heckewelder 

Minsi  "  Heckewelder 

V.  Onondagoes  "  Zeisberger 

IX.  Cherokees  >  pjckering's  Orthography 
X.  Choctas     3 


IV.  Algonkins 

Otto  was         from   Hamelin 
Old  Algonkin    "     La  Hontan 
Abenakis  "      Father  Rasle 

Ilinois  *^      Anon. 

Micmacs  "      Father  Maynard  in  part 

VI.  Q^uappas  obtained  by  Gen.  Izard 
XIV.  Chetimachas  '<       "  Duralde 
XV.  Attencapas     "       "      do. 
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INDEX 

TO  THE  VOCABULARIES. 


C    Fkmai€$. 


fkmilie*. 
D    FkmUus. 


E    Fkmaiet. 
Ij&Mgraagf. 

FkmHut. 
LtMg%ageM. 

F    ¥kmaieM. 

G    FkmilitB. 
iMngwagf. 

H    Families. 
LangvAgea. 


I.  Eikimanz,   III.  Athapucu,     IV.  AlgoBkint,  V.  Iioquoii. 

HudMo's  Bay,       TabonU,      CHuppewa,  DeUwam,  Mohawk,  WywidoL 


IX.  Cbmokeet, 
Cherokee, 


X.  Cbocta-M ndLhoff,  VI.  Sioox. 

Cbocta,  Moikhog,        DahcoCah,  Once,  Upounka. 


IV.  Algonkin,    XXXII.  Sbothonees,  XXIII.  Belith,   XXIY.  Sahaplia, 
Blackfeet,       ^  Eart  Bhodioneei,       FhOheads,  Nex  I 

XXVI.  Chinook,    XXI.Wakaih. 
Lower  Tshinook,        Newittee. 


VIII.  Catawbas,  XI.  Ucheee,  XII.  Natohez,  XHI.  Adaiie,  XIV. 
machai,  XV.  Attacapas. 

XVI.  Caddo*,    XVII.  Fawniei,     VII.  Ampahoet,     XXn.  Kitimaha, 
Caddo,  Pawnie,  Arrapahoas,  Flatbowt, 

XXV.  Waulatpa,    ^VII.  Kalapaya. 
Cayiue,  WUlamet. 

XXIX.  Lntnami,  XXX.  Baste,  XXXI.  Palaika,  XXVIU.  Jaooni,  IL  Kiaai. 

XVIII.  Konlischen.    XIX.  aaeen  Charlotte  bland. 
Koulischen,  Sitka,  Skittagete. 

XX.  Naaas. 

Hailstla,  Uaoeltzok,  Billechola,  Chimeyian. 


FamUie*. 
L  I.  Eikimaaz. 

M  III.  Athapascas. 
N  IV.  Algonkiiu. 
O 
P 
U 
K 
S 
T  XXIII.  Selish. 


V.  Iroqnoii. 
VI.  Sioux. 


Ixtnguagea  or  DialeeU. 
Greenland,  Kotzebue'i  Sound,  Tihnktohi,  Kadiao. 
Chcppeyans,  Tlatskani,  Umqwas.  [miM. 

Knuitinaax,  Old  Al|^nkin,  Eastern  Chippewas,  Ottowas,  Potawfltft- 
Sheshapootoftb,  Scoffies,  Micmacs,  Etchemins,  Abenaki*.  [o<rfUi. 

Massachnaetts,  Narragansets,  Mohicans,  Long  Island,  Minii,  Naati- 
MiamU,  Illinois,  Shavrnoes,  Sankies,  Mnemone*. 
Onondag9«,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Cayngas,  Tnscaroras,  Nottowayt. 
Yanktons,  Winebagos,  Qaappas,  Ottoes,  Omaha,  Minetares  of  lliiK 
Atnabs,  SkiUuiih,  Piskaws,  Skwale,  Tsihailish,  Kowelitx.  [loarL 


Families. 
I^Mnguage*. 

Fkmilies. 
languages. 


XXIII.  Selish, 
Nsietshaws, 


XXrV.  SahapUn,    XXV.  Waiilatpn, 
Walawala,  Molele, 


XXVLTihiaak, 
WaUala, 


XXXn.  Shosbonee, 
Wihinacht, 


XXI.  Wakash. 
Nootka  Sound. 


V        California.  San  Francisco,  Kij,  Netela. 

W  do.  Pima,  San  Diego,  Sta.  Barbara,  S.  Lnis  Obispo,  S.  Antonio. 

X        not  in  America.    Onoolaska,  Alentan  Islands,  Kamohatka. 
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HOBTH  AMMUOAM  IXDIAM. 
A. 


AnOiM. 

LEinMAUZ. 

lO.  ATaATASCAI. 

IV.  Amohsdh. 

LM^IgUMgU. 

BBdMm'iBay. 

TkhMl. 

CWpi-w.. 

I.God 

9LWiakid0pMt 

HllaB 

dfad 

4.Woma 

•raqas 

t«h4b> 

t^ 

diaias 

kwaawinii 

tahdUM 

i^as-* 

■ttau 

is- 

MM 

9.1fodMr 

■ma^g 

VBBUBgOOOl 

>ilipi(«,) 

N-HMbftBd 

oolBga 

eU 

■abaiB  (Mf) 

Jl.Wlfc 

MOhoug. 

hut   r 

19.  Sob 
ll.Daafhlar 

lO-BMor 

•erabig. 

•ehffl 
etaio 

sir 

1&  AalDdlan 

lannoet  (pL) 

takhkib 

ITHMd 

■eakoko*^ 

bltM 

■aoitafi»(Mj) 

laHair 
19.Faea 

KS?* 

ouaga 

BiMlSh       " 

94.  Month 

aiaifa 

kingara 

kanneera 

Mm 
b«ai 

nUcawtkfc 
otom 

95.TooffDo 
98.  Tooth 
97.B«aid 
9B.N6ok 

okhara 
kmtMrtka 

oomitkea 
tokalooga 

ohgoo(pl.) 

OCaiMBi 

99.  Arm 

teivakanak 

OBik 

30.  Hand 

addeeyntka 
tikkiek  (a) 
kookee 

la 

nenintchia 

33.  Body 

34.  Belly 

elaki 

OMhkiagin 

neiynk 

nimy«at 

35.Lof 

kannara 

k^itihin 

okat 

36.  Feet 

HUkeik  (a) 

oftha 

ozid 

37.  Tom 

38.  Bone 

patoogo  (great) 

okna 

39.  Heart 

omat 

biui 

otaheh 

40.  Blood 

aoonak 

•kai 

mithkwi 

41.  Town,  nllafe 

43.  Chief 

43.  Warrior 

44.  Friend 

miau 

aeeiee 
wakyimiB 

45.  Hoase,  bat 

igloo 

knkh 

46.  Kettle 

ootkooMek 

mlia 

akkiin 

47.  Arrow 

kakleoke 

altung 
kk 

nsMwan 

48.  Bow 

pitteekee 

mittigwab 
wawkwut  (axe) 
mokomaa 

49.  Axe,  hatchet 

50.  Knife 

ooleemow 

panna 

keiyak 

sha«hiU 
tei«h 

51.  Canoe,  boat 

Ui 

chimaa 

53.  Indian  ihoet 

itteegega 

ke»kat 

•hoet) 
bokwaiabigna    (tbit 

53.  Bread 

shegalak 

which  beat) 

54.Rpe 
55.  Tobacco 

tekata 
teka 

opwagnn 
nMUmiD 

56.  Sky,  heaTon 

keUnk 

& 

57.  Snn 

neiya 

t»a 

58.  Moon 

anninga 

tMa 

tipikikim 

50.  Star 
60.  Day 

rfilnm  (pL) 
janm 

-MCP..) 

61.  NiAt 

oonooak 

alibecM 

kuik 

(B.  Liffht 

kaomowoka  (It  is) 

hatkhlin 

63.  Dorkneu 

64.  Morning 

65.  Ereninf 

tsabolkHS 
pnneta 

Upik 
kikiahaip 

66.SpriBf 

openra 

olto 

■a^rWaa 

VOCABULAEIES. 
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A. 


ALsomoHf. 

V.  laoQuou. 

DeUwmre. 

Mohawk. 

Wyandot. 

kitilie  manitto 

lawaaara 

dflgbdiarenoh 

lenno 

oonqaich 

aingabon 
ntobkeb 

okhqneh 

o-ooahadilkn 

paaw«ts  hitih 

InckMia 

omaiataentehah 

okhqoets 

icksao 

yaweetaratbo 

amemeui 

eheabbab 

Bokh  (my) 

lafaaoo 

hayetta 

gabown 

ystun 

anahefa 

10 

w«khiaa 

teakaeedmoo 

U 

okhquea 

t«eagin«eterloOk  (my) 

aznttanobob 

IS 
13 
14 

qotii^ 

okhdanall 

nimat 

ieeyaa 
•kbeya 
t^eabgtttihnoondnclib 

oadequiea 
b&enyeba  (my) 

15 

ke^ 

asnyaba 

16 

lenape 

ffnihhoonwih 

iomwben(pi.)j 

17 

wU 

anoonjee 

ftkoun 

18 

oOooOqalM 

arocbia 

19 

watbginkank 

ookoonsah 

aottobia 

90 

ainni«Qhf(ihk5rI6h«b£b 

ayeuUa 

91 

wittanak 

wabQBchta  (pi.) 

boontanb 

99 

wnskinxwal 

ookoria 

yoebqaiendocb 

93 

wikjwoa 

yanngab 

94 

wdoon 

wachMcarlont 

evkanhereeb 

9S 

wilano 

oonacbsa 

96 

wiph  (pL) 

cabnoojiib 

otkoonibeeaa  (pi.) 

97 

wattoiMy 

oobqnieroot 

9B 

whiltangaB 

lanyarlahgbeh 

oboora 

99 

oonansha 

30 

nakhk 

oochaoochta 

yorreewaw 

31 

lenshkanall 

eyingia 
ohetta 

39 

wikashak 

oocheelah 

33 

harkey 

tehahtahgheb 

34 

wakhtey 

nnagwenda 

nndeerentob 

35 

BurliDki 

36 

snt 

ooclisheeta  (ling.) 

ocbsbeeUo 

37 

wnliiuhganutAl 

qae«r  lahgbeb 

38 

wokhgan 

ohsteenh 

onna 

30 

w'dee 

ahwayrlee 

}rootoofthaw 

40 

mocom 

ootkoncbsa 

ingoh 
oiUiaiy 

41 

oteney 

nekantaa 

43 

sakima 

lacbihaonane 

43 

natopaUttcik  (pi.) 

looskahnahgbetli 

trezae  (war) 

44 

kootorrbloo 

nidanbd  (brotber) 

45 

wiqu5&m 

canacbsha 

nematzezae 

46 

Uoos 

oondabk 

yayanetcb 

47 

allans 

caynnenerie 
ohbnah 

48 

hatteM 
tamahicon 

40 

ottokub 

ottoyaye  (axe) 

50 

pakhkshican 

aasehiriee 

51 

53 

amokhol  (boat) 
makien 

cobbnwavnb 
obtabquaA 

aragbtba 

53 

akhpoam 

canatanrocb 

datarab 

54 

canoonabwab 

55 

ksbatey 

ooeeoDfaa 
karlnncbyage 

56 

caghroniata 

57 

githnkh 

kelauquaw 

yaandeabra 

56 
59 

nipaai 
a]ank 

kilaaqoaw 
cajestncb 

waugbsontyaandeBbn 
taghtbu  (pH) 

60 

ffie«hka 

wawde 

oorbenba 

61 

tpoqu 

aghtontbea 

aaontey 

03 

wakhea 

tewbswotbait 

63 

p»ke 

tewhgarlan 

64 

wapan 
walakako 

asonravoy 

65 

kongkweetah 

tetainret 

66 

siquon 

NORTH  AMBRIOAW  IHDIAini. 


F^i^ 

I.  EcMlMAin. 

IT.Am«»k    . 

HBdioii*i  B«j. 

TslnlL 

Ck^ppm. 

07,  Bommer 

sirHt 

tttate 

MdliB 

m.  Aattiiu 

tUu^ 

^ 

tt^Wiatv 

ofcHdm 

yidti 

mWiid 

■ASH' 

hST 

S;¥;S£? 

kadJoome  tkko&mm 

UdJbki>oke(tt} 

(Mtaft 

Bisiikl 

ixm«iB 

ft&oua 

kininiiru 

74.fl«w 

iuiimikjiiikB  fir) 

I^ij4> 

h4« 

mnn 

Utfco^QU 

kvu 

7T.  Water                  i 

fMIUk 

In 

B«9y 

18vl» 

likkw 

IWl 

mikkurbB 

7».  Eaufa,  tud 

iMoe* 

k^jft 

dike 

ao.  8r» 

tbreolt* 

««jwUt 

il.  &ii« 

km  dUHm) 

U<Ab 

Mti 

«.U1ev 

PVBi*^ 

■i«l^» 

«!,  Vdtay 

uloMk  (lovlud) 

tahwiniBBM" 

B4.  llitl 

•kiQ 

ttjitfl>4^ 

8$.  Monniiiia 

klupiti 

«b4Jk 

e&  i-i»na 

aliA 

S7.  BtDii9.  mck 

WT^fTl 

tw 

o^« 

§B.  Colour 

kMwyalE 

Mifak«ab&CI> 

W.  Iron 

HHik 

^iMtay 

ptwvbik 

flO.MiiM 

mnndmmiB 

01.  Tm 

Kg?" 

mhia 

nutuk 

nWood 

Cm^ 

mtUk 

ALHf 

Uji^ 

M.Buk 

b 

PSLGvHi 

nv»k 

ti^kLi 

O«.0«k 

97h  fiaft  (ne 

S«.  FWi.  »>»( 

ii*«fksi 

ttlMltl 

wifM 

BS.  Bnver 

Uh* 

kfamik 

inn  r«Hr 

fmAi 

«ildik 

lOt.  Btmti,  buffiikw 

i^^i 

MtJiilii 

J(K.  Brar 

nnBDok 

mm 

fdttkwali 

irsa^wgir 

■m>iQkfl 

ywfUjfe) 

miwofOQ 

104.  Dn* 

)utim«« 

tUdi 

■aniiDOO^ 

105.  Fo« 

wmwfDOifa 

KM,  Bijairirl 

Bbfvinfoa* 

107.  HtUbh,  Irnre 

wkmlik 

vabm 

10^.  Bnyie 

kiaubik 

JO^.  Kihl 

iiii:riw3» 

tifnlM 

lin-Effif 

mMitii                         . 

fif"* 

wiweil 

111.  GOM 

mm 

ll^il-rk 

Ditlkk  tWnf ) 

>l»h»|. 

JJ3.PlCKn 

mniini 

114.  rmitfitlK* 

tfimU 

IJi-Totlie; 

iniii^ 

iie.F**h 

*k1iAl» 

tkbbk 

kikM 

117.  Whit* 

low(i:cwk 

tkhluij 

w«wbiihk>w 

iiKniuk 

k^rniok 

difik*. 

mnkkmdaiwm 

lltt.  R«l 

dvikiim 

nii^ifm 

190,  niBf 

Oxbawnihkw* 

m.  Ytijffw 

dat(iN!ii 

ot&w& 

ISa.  (irwb 

(l«^klij 

aihtwadikwl 

1X1.  r^mt.  big 

■  ncflwoki 

tibo 

init*hk 

m.  Sm&U,  littkr 

mikkl» 

irnim 

at*Juaw 

l«S.8rrtiiiff 

Uw 

mutKCHW* 

J«l,Old 

f(lofilkao>!t 

ftti  {kfflf  pLgq) 

mppiliii  (iflvd) 

137.  Ypmif 

mnkkcil^r 

otkeiwta 

onbhfi-biii 

l^Owl 

QiAmalimut  fls^  i*) 

tha 

J3s.a*ia 

iiik*liiukb 

riMBliliid 

330.  Hftnd«nie 

■tn 

kwondji 
nufehdimia 

131  U«ly 

BHhhBir 

1«.  A!ii^,  lifft 

fcVllJL 

pifnadLEw 

133.  D«b],  dfiith 

(okoo«rok«(lu»iij 

Uiiii 

Btjn  (dMil) 

»I.Q(}U 

IkkM 

hw^ktt 

kJuV 

VOOABULAUIB. 
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IV.  ALOORXIlfl. 

v.  laoQuoii. 

DeUwam. 

Mobawk. 

WymadoC. 

87 

nipea 

knnhftyiMh 

hoiMiiibat 

m 

tachqadacn 

konnannaiurhaTBeh 

•aaiidae 

m 

lowanne 

mbay 

70 

ksbakhaa 

taorlnnde 

isoqoai 

n 

wattebanrloonteenh 

79 

b«K> 

73 

•okelaaa 

oocbatarla 

74 

gOn 

conyeie 

denebU 

75 

ahwbsMxmdih 

ondecbia 

7« 

tendea 

ocheerle 

MWU 

77 

mbi 

oochnecanoa 

sanndtuiee 

78 

moqaami 

owiisih 

daaahra 

79 

aki 

oohoBJah 

nmaiuagh 

80 

kitlhican 

caniataria({e 

81 

Hpa 

kaihnnhatata 

yeaodawa 

83 

mennppek 

ooayatarie 

83 

84 

wakhtt^Qtit 

chechaloom  wakoo 
onondata 

qnieanontouin 
ODontab  (?) 

8S 

wakbtihn 

yoonoondoo  waannh 

onontab 

8B 

menokhtev 

cawaynooCe 

aboindo 

87 
8B 

akhsin  (ttone) 
mekhkakhsin 

oonojrah 
quail  ni^ 

arieiU  (ttone) 

80 

rakakhsin 

korlisttanchee 

00 

khaMoea 

onaiu 

nayhab 

01 

miliktak 

kerUitte 

yearonta 

e 

tmmkhmm 

oyontc 

otafbta 

d3 

onerUMUiU 

onraU 

M 

kokeet 

aikoonta 

ds 

miekhash 

ochaate 

eniU 

S0 

wn  n  akbk  wimiiuhi 

tooknhahah 

U7 

CO  we 

ooknehtah 

exrohi 

96 

ojoot 

oowarloo 

ohwaifhtha 

90 

klemaqaa 

chinneeloo 

■ootaie 

100 

achta 

ooMkannoontoo 

ooghtcaooto 

101 

jutikkahlceargoo 

102 

inak'hk 

ooqaharlee 

anae 

103 

m'tammea 

^irr- 

104 

allum' 

yonyenoh 

105 

woacos 

iiuho 

thenaintonto 

106 

pimin^us  (red) 

qoeetahkoo 

ogbtaeh 

107 

inn»hgingiu 

tahhootahnaykah 

108 

akhgook 

oanyarieh 

tnengenseek 

109 

aowehele 

ch«etaenc 
oonhoohhiah 

110 

wahh 

ogooDcbia  (pi.) 

111 

kaak 

oonahsahkerrhlat 

112 

thihawen 

■olDck 

taron 

113 

ninii 

wnhleeteb 

orittey 

114 

popocos 

oobqaaizun 

aroiMan 

115 

tahikenom 

tkahwurlowarnee 

dai|;htontab 

116 

namoes 

keivank 
carla^u 

yeentao 

117 

wape 

onienta 

118 
119 

nesnnit 
makhget 

cahoonfM 
ooqanrhtarla 

cheettaheh 
onichtaye 

120 

oolooya 

121 

wUawek 

cheena^arle 

123 

ohoonteh 

odiinqDarae 

123 

makhingwe 

cooana 

ouen 

124 

Un^fiitU 

ronniwaha 

okeye 

125 

Uhitani 

lahshntstoh 

126 
127 

t;si[i 

tookitobahab 

128 

ooMnerle 
wa^hateknb 

banwobftee  (he  b) 

120 

makhUtsa 

130 

yonlahwb 

bnaito 

131 

makhtmbn 

wabhattknb 

132 

yoonbeb 

6ionteb(h«Um) 

133 

yowbayyoa 

134 

ikikatih(tobe) 

otoorie 

taiM 

HOETB  AMSSICAN  imilAirB. 


IV, 


139^  Wvm,  bat 


in.  w« 

M4.  All 
149.  MMf, 


14ft.  Wbo 
117.  Wfw 
)4H.  T<i  da; 
I4U.  VidUnlAf 

IJW.  Nd 
IIT.VIvi 


litu 

IMU.  VU4M 

IftJ.  NlM 

lital.  T«A 

KM,  T«reJv« 
1135.  Twenty 
JflO.  Thirty 
1^.  One  hnmdiad 
WB^.  Thontuid 
IflO.  To  4?*t 
J  70.  To  drink 
171,  To  nan 
17^»  T*  dmw 

173.  To  fr* 

174.  To  ling 

175.  To  il»|J 
ITfi.  Tft  ^p»k 

in.  To  »# 

178.  To  lo¥» 

iTfl,  To  yji 
IBD.  To  wtrk 


id' 

oou 

UUWM 


«0IH>OktXIOt  dVWt 


knttxit 

9k 


kiFEhtiffwh 


ikpofcvjn^ 


ii)p4to 


wtUtk 


HfwvbTakfowi 


•kiblil 


(fottilh  fliifpr} 


tunmoaiivroltfl  fhe) 
inini«kmokfl  {be} 
kkpayukp  iha} 
iiK>fii«k  poko  [he] 
anUTC 

JTDDJek  poke  fhfl) 
iwmk  |>0be  (be} 
okAk  iiokB  {bsj 


p^ukv  poke  (tw) 


LM|ibi.tlkliUliik 
luizJ 

lAHiri-oat-eiltlila 
\a  ni  ju-aat-UAn^kkBg 
D«t  lanixi 
tal-lmitj 

l^fttkblkml 

bukhLNtiED 
KdytUluAll 

QUhib 


bhipajjik 
iiiltvtaMUi 


niofooLwrnl 
HHtmoiotyU 

WUBDH 

ehe-peiuebottoftt 
ehtumhcliabl 


dti. 
khuim 


ido 


bimj 
ebvbiiiuiit 


FamilieM. 
Languages. 


I.God 

8.  Wick«d  Spirit 
3.Maa 

4.  Woaum 

5.  Boy 


IX.  Chbrokbbi^' 
Cheroke*. 


oondahimnghe 

Mkina 
Mkaya 

•geyang 


X.  Chocta 
Cboctaw. 

-Mrsxnoo. 

Moskbog. 

boditihU 

hottoknokni 
kottok  ohyo 
vUa  aOknl 

hihMinta  himiw 
(bnalh  mulff) 

iitahonaatuh 
hoktie 

TOCABULABIK8. 
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ALflOHEXm. 

V.  iROQVOIf. 

Ddawaie. 

Mohawk. 

WyaadoL 

135 

UlittMl 

oooaiao 

oCeraaate 

136 

ni 

dadi 

137 

eaw 

sah 

138 

nekm 

tonfwha 

130 

140 
141 

wmlhiiT 

143 
143 

naniii 
maoni 

a'deeooh  (nnc.  and  pi.) 
n'dewshoh  (ling.  and  pi.) 

144 

weemi 

awqnayakoo 

145 

kheU 

ayioo 

116 

147 

peUiiuU 
kifuqiiik 

p'teaaaeh  (ling.  and  pl.> 

148 

knhhwahnteb 

149 

tobterholih 

150 

15] 

ecohan 

na 

beh 

IS 

makhta 

yachts 

tayanh 

153 

n'rutti 
Bukhft 

oohtkott 

•cat 

154 

tjifckithffih 

tindea 

155 

naUiA 

ohaoa 

■haight 

156 
157 

newa 
nalaii 

kohyayralih 

:s2jf« 

158 

ratuih 

dhahtahk 

wanahaa 

150 

nisbaah 

•ootaie 

160 

khaaab 

■ohUyhhko 

aatarai 

161 

Vmb^nk 

tihooton 

aintra 

163 

teDea 

weeayhrlih 

anghsagh 

163 

tellen  woak  n'pitti 
tallen  woaknuba 

oohskohyahwnrrfaleh 

avan  etcate  etcarhet 

164 

tekkehninhyahwanhlih 

aManteni  escarhet 

165 

nischinakhki 

toowahson 

tendeitawaaghta 

166 

nakhinakhki 

ohMnnihwahson 

shaighkawaoghBa 

167 

rattapaKhki 
kiUpakhki 

oohakohtowenyaowweh 

MDtemaingarwe 

168 
160 

anen  atteooignanoy 
hongaaho«hTbe) 
erayhiah  (he) 

170 

menneen 

ichnilkeenh 

171 

teeorelachlaht 

1T2 

gentkehn 

173 

eereh(he) 

174 

alnnsin 

knrlahhnoh 

tOfOQte 

175 

ganwin 

yihkooUM 

hooUnanwee  (ha  b ) 

176 

aptoneen 

thowahninnihfnn 

atakia 

177 

neinen 

yoontkahthoote 

eehayenk  (I  see  him) 

178 

ahoolan 

onooett  (lore) 

eendooroohquoh  (IloTehim) 

179 

nifailtao 

koowurrhlien 

anreeshoe  (do.) 

180 

akhpamdn 

ereh  (he  walks) 

B. 


Dahoota. 

VI.  Bioux. 
OMga. 

UpMToka. 

8 
3 

4 
5 

wahkhontnnghah 

wahkantheecha 
weetshahsktah 

oaksheedoh 

wakondah 

neka 

wako 

•akahbo6atU 

appa  n4h  hhe 

m4  ya  kat  ta 
ikkkkatte 

84 
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rkmHit. 


8.  Gill 

7.  Infaat,  ebild 
&FatlMr 

9.  Mother 
laHosbaad 
11.  Wife 
IS.  Bob 
lS.DMiriiter 
14.Bio2Mr 
UkfMrtar 
KLAalBdiu 
n.Houl 
l&Hair 
laFtee 


SI.  Ear 

SSL  Mom 
S4.  Mouth 
SS.Toafw 
S6.lWh 
S7.B«ud 

Saifoek 
SB.  Ann 

30.  Hud 

31.  FiBcen 
39LN«3i 
33.  Body 
SlBdly 
35.  Leg 
38.  Feet 
37.Toei 

38.  Bone 

39.  Heart 

40.  Blood 

41.  Town,  villace 
43.  Chief 

43.  Warrior 

44.  Friend 

45.  Hoase,  hat 
48.  Kettle 

47.  Arrow 

48.  Bow 

49.  Aze.  hatchet 

50.  Knife 

51.  Canoe,  boat 

52.  Indian  shoes 

53.  Bread 

54.  Pipe,  calamnt 

55.  Tobacco 
58.  Sky,  heaven 

57.  San 

58.  Moon 
59.SUr 

80.  Day 

81.  Night 

82.  Light 

83.  Darkness 

84.  Morning 

85.  Evening 
88.  Spring 
87.  Bnnuner 


BjTByntsa 
oorteknh 
•tawta  (my) 
eCsi(my) 
■giw^  (my) 
nqaataliii  (my) 
■qavtiiaskaya  (my) 
■quetsiaceynng  (myj 
nnggOBsie  (my  elder) 
QUgedo  (my  elder) 
paaffwiya 
•skaw 
gitlottf 

ookahtnoM  (his) 
ahgoBg  dahfWM  (Ui) 

Skate  (pi.) 
kohyonngiahU  (my) 


gahaohgah 
tetiiaatewgaBg  (my) 
ahhahnoolnnghoBM 
(WO       ^  ^ 


difahyasahdnnge  (his) 
oonusngoh 

tsnlahsedane  (hit) 
aakahnahiahdange 

(his) 
ookolah 
oonohe 
keegang 
gahdoonang 
ooffnngweynhe 
dahnahwsLn^dohe  fone 

who  goes  to  war) 
ffenahlee 
halitsawteh 
atsahyah  (copper) 
gahne 
gahlotrahde 
gahlooyahste 
nahyalahste 
tsea  (poplar) 
delahsalo 
kata 

gahnangnahwah 
choolang 
gallangladdee 
nangdohegah 

nnngdohsangnoyeo 

nawqoisi 

ikah 

sangnoyee 

egah 

ooleaece 

snnahlae 

oosangbe 

fohkee 


X  C«ooTA-Muim— . 


TiHatdc 

imnlla(faii) 

aniikk* 


BotOkfhh(huroftlie 

jaw) 
ikula 
shakba(Ui) 
ibbiik  (hit) 
ibbSkoihi 
ibMUMboili 
h^(hi.) 

iye  (his) 
iyu&he 


chankOsh  (his) 


tomahi 
minko  (king) 
t&hka 


chnkka 

nssanok 

oskin6ki 

iti  tan&mpo 

iftkiffa 

bashpo 

penfi  fboat) 

shalosh 

pAska 

ash&ka 

shatik 
hashe 

haslimanokaya 

fichik 

nittok 
ninnok 
tohwPkelT 
okthlibU<  (dark) 
onnihiie 

tofahpi 
tdmepaOe 


se*^^ 


hTvah 

filmbcfaoilieCiiif) 
teydrnkkaaay 

toUova 
ayiAaoMdiO 


y?!* 


<i4-) 


iaaokmraaCM^ 


inahdkay  (Mi) 

eili  (sinf .) 


nyfc 
ifikc 


roany 


chata 
talofah 
istemappi 
tostena^ 

oneri  (my) 

chookeaw 

chaal^osewaa 

khUi 

itchvkkatoxy 

pohtzoosozlua 

uleiaifka 

bilklUoh  (boat) 

istill  pygah 

takelyge 

hitchi 
sootah 
hahsie 


kootso  Isonibah 

nittah 

neillhi 

hiyiagny 

nnmachkay 

hoUihaikoy 

yliofkosny 

tasaohay 
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VI.  Biotrx. 


DahooU. 

0»ga. 

6 

shMnaahiaffa 

7 

oakiheeO|Mli 

8 
9 

eeaah 

indajali 
enaoh 

10 

Mnabkoo 

eneeca 

U 

IS 

mMtshiof lohM  (my) 

weaihiDfa  (my) 

13 

•onkakooThis) 

14 

ewetpiada 

15 

tnnkibe 

wetoBfah 

16 

17 

pah 

watatanh 

18 

Mhkeo 

paoha 

•eUi 
eeui 

ST 

SI 
SS 

iS^ 

Bao(faU 
eghUogfa 

S3 

ptMffliay 

pao 

S4 

ea 

ehangh 

SS 

tihajzbee 

86 

bee 

S7 

pooUihi 

SB 

tahoo 

taha 

S9 
30 

bhto 
aabmpay 

namba 

31 

•haka 

shacah 

3i 

33 
34 

Amh» 

■hacabaugh  (finger) 

tase 

ohflM 

35 

OModee 

Mgan^ 

36 

Mehah 

»•  («ng.) 
■eepaogh 

37 

soehakasa 

38 

hOohOo 

30 

chantai 

40 
41 

wey 
Otoe 

towah 

43 

weetshahstshyahtalipee 

43 

ahkiuhauh 

ankadangh  (soldier) 

44 

koandah 

45 

tea 

Uah 

46 

chaha 

chahah 

47 

wahintopay 
eatahzeepah 

minja 

48 

49 

onsfMt  (axe) 

SO 
51 

eoahng 
wahtah 

manah 

53 

banipa  (>inf .) 

analahah 

S3 

ahhoayahpee 
UhnndOpah 

waaboskah 

54 

noBOOwibo 

S5 

tshand^e 

noncbngb 

56 

mahkpeea 

mahagh 

57 

weealinipayatoo 

bannip  (day),  weerah  meab 
(son) 

58 

weehyayahatoo 

banip  (night),     weerahme- 

nmbob  (san) 
weerab.    (son),    kobihkah, 

(.nspended) 

59 

60 

anipa 

hompabe 

61 

hiyetoo 

bene 

62 

ojanjan 

63 
64 

CXaa 

bomapon  (adj.) 

65 

taMetoo 

66 

way'ayaytoo 

patoB 

67 

mendokay  aytoo 

togaton 

Upnioka. 


mAyakatto 
b4kkatu 
mi  noomp  bbe 
eki«n 
batcb  eni 


ma  nArk  betze 

me  niirk  mea 

boo  coOp  pa 

boo  ooiip  mea  diaa) 

absarrooke  (a  Crow   la- 

mar'cb  aa 

metb^  ab 

«ta 

bbea 

meiTbU 

bop  p4 

in. 

day'  sabe 

Aa 

i  aba  6  iha 

ihAab 
b4rm 
boa  cbiA 
bos  chiA 
mnbh  n% 
boob  bho6  ah 
bit  re 

bo  cho6pe 
bnt  cho 
it»he  ara  habi 

hoore 
na«'  M 
«da 
aih  ch6z 
bet-u'et  toa 
nas'  »a  bat  ttati 

tkeAh 
a»'  sna 
ba  rCih  hea 
ah  nO  i  te 
bia  t<ihh  e  ah 
miich  e  pa 
mitaa 
m&h  »he 
boompe 
h6  bhaz  zsu 
im'p  »a 
h6pa 

am  mah  hhe 
ah  hhi  zQ 

min  na  tat  che 

ekien' 

man  pJi 

6  che 

thi  zsbe 

chip  putHi  e  ka 

chin  nhk  abea 

appab 

BM  a  mnk  ahe 

UM  a  mnk  aha 
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iroSTB  AMEUCAlf   mHAHM, 


nmOim. 

DL  CnsoDM. 

X  CaocTA-M mwM. 

Lnguagn, 

CheMfaa. 

Ghoetew. 

mmMMom. 

m.  A«t«aa 

m.Wimtm 

kohkXorah 

ha-^olapl 
oaafa' 

Sn^ 

TaWiad 

BBawM 

Btehli 

kateUay* 

73.  Bate 

Sax^ 

hOoha 
ampa 

sasr 

•rid 

74.8110W 

ckimb^itomom) 

tmgm 

73.U«1 

haiafo 

bailiac) 

76.  Fin 

atnlaag 

Kaok 

telkak 

77.  Water 

ahmah 

oka 

wy^ 

7&Im 

ooMrtalah 

okta 

Wiiica 

79.Ewth,b>d 

atewbi 

yaakcMh 

80.8- 

ahmqaoba 

oUiatu 

oahlTkia 

8LRtfW 

eqaoaih 

kateU 

eB.Lak« 

«HdaUa 

hjgipCpoad) 

BBBM 

«kaaaaybhkk» 

O.Valky 

84.HU1 

wawtalnag 

F^ 

8S.M<m«tete 

odahle    ' 

kteBBBJ 

88.bUMl 

ahmahyate 

tanccnMuTnoM) 

aatti 

87.8toM,POck 
88.  Copper 

Boagyah 
atMhyah 

ehatio 

88.I1M 

tou 

90.  Mum 

ateo 

tOBcM 

■taU           """' 

»LTiw 

■hdnh 

Ht* 

ittek 

88.  Wood 

ateUh 

itta 

nyte 

fllJLnf 

oogahloffT 

hlAbUia 

ittohfaaCkyrtrttH) 

94.Buk               ^ 
9S.GfMi 

jaiSBf 

udhp.;          ^ 

08.  Oak 

baie  (white) 

lakdioppa 

g7.  Pine-trea 

notcbee 

tiok 

choolayT 

Oe.  Fleth,  meal 
99.  Beaver 

hnhweyah 
tawyi 

nippe 
kmta 

iUrkhaaooha 

lUO.  Dc«r 

ahwhih 

iM« 

itzo 

101.  BM>n,  bnfliOoe 

yahnahMh 

hauaibh 

ybanioM 

102.  Bear 

jTy-a 

nita 

noogoMk 

103.  Wolf 

nuboba 

yahah 

104.  Dog 

gele 

ofe 

iffah 

105.  For 

a«nlah 

chnlcB 

chohU 

106.  Squirrel 

sahlole 

fnnnfi 

uvblo 
chofoy 

107.  Rabbit,  hare 

tM»tOO 

ohukH! 

lOH.  Snake 

enahdv 

sinU 

chitto 

109.  Bird 

tAitquah 

bathe 

fooMoha 

110.  V^ 

111.  COOM 

oowaUe 

ichoaewaa 

uhMh 

honkha  (wild) 

112.  Dock 

kahwonvo 

foochoM; 

focho 

113.  Pigvon 

114.  Partridge 

woye 
Uungdettah 

oatche 

najny 
kowyguy 

115.  Turkey 

gungnung 

fokkit 

pin  wan 

116.  Fi«h 

atMuUi 

nOne 

tlakklA 

117.  White 

unekuns 

krftagnabgeh 

keekahgSi 

tobbe 

batki 

118.  Black 

lusa 

la»ti 

119.  Red 

humma 

chahti 

120.  Bine 

tahkoynegh 

okchoko 

bohlatti 

121.  Yellow 

dullawnegdi 

lokna 

lahui 

122.  Green 

etMhe 

okcbimmaie 

pahnyhlaanyomay 

123.  Great,  big 

equah 

chito 

tJakkJh        '^^ 

124.  Small,  little 

ayawtliatti 

i«kiUne 

chotgooea 
ickchist 

12s.  Strong 

kfillo 

126.  Old 

oowate 

sai^mmka  (I  am) 

hachooU 

127.  Young 

awinung  (perwnB) 

manittA 

128.  Good 

awiiya 

achukma 

heikhlhih 

128.  Bad 

ooyohee 

okpnllo 

hooloowaki 

130.  IlandMime 

oowodoo 

aiukne 

huvnylasoy 
bolwaugny 

131.  Ugly 
138.  AUve,  Ufe 

oonagelungde 

ficbeba  (to  be) 

gnngnodnng  (alive) 

okehaya  (to  live) 

SjS"ffithJ 

133.  Dead,  death 

Uie  (death,  to  die) 

dead) 

VOCABULASIBB. 
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VI.  Biovz. 

DdioeUu 

Omc. 

UpHuroka. 

fi8 

ptyajytoo 

toadah 

biii4 

m 

wanM  ajtoo 

barrah 

maaneet 

70 

tBch^ng' 

ho6ttee 

71 

thah'idw 

78 

walkeean^ 

so6 

73 

mamihoo 

hannkh 

74 

tahtej 

pan 

b«ah 

75' 

walMoo 

mak'koopah 

78 

pajtah 

pajah 

badkh 

77 

miBM 

neah 

min  n'e 

78 

chah* 

noDhah 

bero6hhha 

7» 

mahkab 

monekah 

amm/a 

80 

min  neiU  ke  thkb 

81 

sar" 

waneUnah 

a-b'zta 

8S 

tchair 

min  n^etch  ka 

83 

ahraobbke 

84 

khjmjkah 

mah/po 

8S 

ah  ma  h&b  be 

88 

weetah       * 

min  ne  p4  ihn 

87 

ceaof 

m6 

88 

mawzaxae 

6mattishe 

8B 

masai 

6matte 

90 

hbdhhazzhn 

01 

Uebaag 

• 

bah  coo 

» 

tochajjg 

thaogh 

mo-ney 

93 

wahkhp«7 

money  khpe 

94 

chaBha 

«tbe 

9S 

payzb^ 

bek4 

98 

oiMkoo  ajtiha  (white) 

dach  pit'  teei  money 

97 

wahzee 

bartche 

98 

tando 

Undoeah 

aro6kka 

SO 

tachawpah 

sbabah 

be  riip  pe 

lOO 

tahkhindi^ 

taotonga 

ohha 

101 

tahtongkah 

■batogab  (bnU) 

bi»hU 

102 

wasaoba 

dak  p'it  ta 

103 

thuktokecha 

shoraacoske 

cbata 

104 

thongah 

bUka 

105 

M>heeda 

moncba  logana 

cbe6i  op  te  d&  hhe 

106 

zeecha 

cfingab 

iihu  dk  za 

107 

mcMtuigah 

ishu 

106 

wahmando(Mkrel 

e4m  bhas  sab 

109 

zitka 

dikkap  pe 

HO 

weetahkah 

eikkien 

Hi 

nanfhaw 

meh&t  thaabah 

m6  na 

112 

magawkieeUhah 

mebawpatoho 

m«  bha  ka 

113 

waakeehaydah 

main  pa  ui  la 

114 

zecba 

monnaoe 

chitch  ko  kak 

115 

zichataaka 

dik  kaka  ko  c'ke 

116 

boa-ahuff 

hough 

boo  ah 

117 

skah 

>ka^ 

cho  se 

118 
119 

sahpah 
shah 

taobah 
shogab 

aha  p'it  kat 
bish  e  cat 

120 

toah 

toiio 

•b(i  ah  cat 

121 

zee 

•ebah 

sh^  re  cat 

122 

taytoah 

behiako 

the  re  cat 

123 

toDgkah 

grondah 

es4h 

124 

tacheettin 

waohokah 

d  cat 

125 

*ootah 

bataiU 

196 

kon  (aged) 

car  rahar'  rea 

127 

128 

haywa.hto(Hii) 

tonhaj 

ita'ick  a 

129 

tbeecha 

pebia 

kab  b«ek 

130 

waabtai 

e  tit'  aa 

131 

ieecha 

patia 

eeah  cab  beek 

132 

nee 

nee  (Hfe) 

itsb^aa 

133 

khUyh 

eauah 

oarraiMi 
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134.  Cold 

m.  Wwm,  hot 

VB.B» 

199.  We 

140.  Tos 

14LTh07 

MB.Ttib 

M3LThat 

144.au 

145.  Bfaay,  modb 

148.W1IO 

147.  If  Mr 

14B.T<hU7 

14BL  Toterdsy 

190l  To-morrow 

191.  T« 

iai.No 

10.  One 

1M.TWO 

15S.TIu<M 

U».Foiir 

157.  Five 

UB.ffiz 

19Bi8«T«a 

IttLEMit 

Ml.Nia0 

iei.TeB 

l63.El0Tni 

164.  Twelve 

165.  Twenty 

166.  Thirty 

167.  One  humlrcd 

168.  Thoo^aud 
160.  To  eat 

170.  To  drink 

171.  To  run 
17S.  To  dance 

173.  To  ffo 

174.  To  sinff 

175.  To  Jeep 

176.  To  speak 

177.  To  see 
17a  To  love 

179.  To  kiU 

180.  To  walk 


oehnngOnSg 
okaaawmif 
miif 
nalw 

BSiU 

ahvBttf  (I,  we) 


SSS* 


(dnl) 


iOfipim 


nmshdoiif 
ooiwtuhtili 


(thndaj) 


sa^ 


toswi 


ModaDih 
Kvlgwangih 


Uhlan 

hMcH 

nnt«klo 

nntoehiaA 

chokaU 


oUmS 


talaw  »kawhi 
tsawa  «kawi 
askawhit^uciui 
aska  jnngli 
ahlectahynnghnngskali 

ahdetahskah  (he) 
afadethe  (he) 


ahe 

dakahnogeah 

gahlehah 

fahwonehah 

ahfTOwahtehah 

oocawhah 

ahdahhehah 

adohah 


anatnklo 
liokoli  tnklo 
pokoli  tochina 
tablepa  achofa 
tahlepa  sipokmacbofa 
impa 

ishko 

chofia 

hilthia 

ia 

tnlloa 

nnsS 

nnnoie  (to  tell) 

niahne 

Bowa 


paUaa  fwa 

fiililiB  hniMhfli  IM 
pahfinbokofiaU«tai 
pahlenhokcoleB 
pahloTtntdi^BiB 
choopki  bomgia 
cboopkiklUa£» 
hnmbntoba 

iakaieha 
sitknseha 
punaboscha 

■f«y 

yarnwabueoa 

nofUDOscba 

pouiuToy 

higiesbasefaa 

iainioytiThlay 

yahkahbucha 


C. 


Families. 

IV.  ALoo?nnN8. 

XXXn.  SHoanoMKB. 

XXni.  Skluh. 

Languajres. 

Blackfeet. 

Shofthoni. 

Flathead. 

I.Man 

ninao 

t&ka 

skaltamekho 

S.  Woman 

akina 

kwvK 

Mtmaim 

3.  Boy 

4.  Girl 

pokio 
k6kwa 

nittd 

skokosea 

natBtncU 

8b4atwii 

5.  Infant,  chikl 

enaksttipokao 

wa 

axtalt 

6.  Father 

Bint  (my) 

kmd 

luiosCbymn) 

7.  Mother 

nikistsa 

pia 

ik^kit 

8.  Husband 

Bbmmi  (my) 

kami 

tkhoilni 

TOOABULABtES. 
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VL  Bxoux. 

DfthootUi. 

0«g.. 

UpniokM. 

134 

mm 

nobateha 

hootab4ra 

135 

dindiu 

mowha 

ahKa 

136 

mttmh 

veca 

b« 

137 

Mcah 

deea 

da 

13B 

eeah 

aar 

na 

130 

OUgkMtth 

nniniar 

b«IO 

140 

nmmhpm 

d4io 

141 

oedipM 

laaoaear 

mi  bib 

143 

^ 

lainksha 

blaai 

143 

h»7 

lailm^ 

ahoooki 

144 

OWOi 

ho6ahe4sM 

145 

iiaeBmh 

ah  book 

146 

tMT 

pai  (siaf.  aad  pJai.) 

tip  pa 

147 

— hl^^^fc 

148 
140 

ssssr 

r^ 

ISO 

b«Mia 

tbia  aak  share 

151 

baa 

hoya 

k6  tab 

158 

heeha 

honkodia 

barn^tkab 

153 

wajitah 

miaohe 

ab  mn't  cat 

154 

nompah 

nombanffa 
laabeaaT 

Boom'cat 

155 

yahmam 

nam'ena  cat 

156 
157 

tApah 
sihpata 

tobab 
lattah 

ibopecat 
ehihhocat 

156 

thapah 

abeam  a  cat 

150 
160 

thahna'dohali 

lap'p^ah 
Boom'pape 

161 
163 

wikeCdHman! 

■hankab 
krabra 

ah  mat  tap  pe 
pa  ra  kn'k 

163 

akey  wahjeetah 

aofra  miocbe 

ehh  pe  mat 

164 

akfir  nompah 

ehh  pe  Do6mp 
noom'  pap  p«  rok  ka 

165 

angre  crabrah 

166 

wiketshcemanM  yahmanee 

nam'  e  na  pe  rak  ka 

167 

apooDghay 

crabrahucfatonxah 

pereeksiih 

16B 

kokot  opooof  hay 

pe  reek  >4h  p^  ra  ka 
bah  boot'h  me  ka 

169 

oota(he) 

wanambra 

170 

nebnatoh 

•mim'  mik 

171 

doosakon 

taoneh 

akharoOsh 

173 

wacbeepe  (tnbrt.) 

watcha 

dUh  the 

173 

hiaqoeta  (he) 

mogrenah 

dali' 

174 

dowompa 

mun'  nohbe 

175 

hayschuma  • 

ashembrah 

ZV^"^" 

176 

eap 

obraka 

177 

waamadaka  (I  Me  him) 

eelalee  (I  tee  him) 

ab  ma'k  kah 

178 

wahtBcbeena  (I; 
whaqoeU(IkiU  him) 

wahtscheenf  (I) 
whaqaeu  (T  kiU  him) 

ah  match  e  ihe 

17» 

bahp'ake 

180 

manoee  (he) 

Ofaihah 

nine 

c. 


XXIV.  Sabaptin. 
Nez  Vm6. 

XXVI.  Chihook. 
Lower  Chinook. 

XXI.  WuuaH. 

Newittee. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

h4ma 

aiat 

baswal 

pitin 

miaiits 

pisht 

tkhlekak 

tkhlik«l 

tklkatkn 

tkhlaMb 

etshandks 

tkhlUm^ma 

tkbhaaU 

ItMkb^kal 
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WORTH  AinuoAir  nfDum. 


nmHim. 

IV.  AMomm. 

ZXULBmra. 

Lm^u^gm, 

Bfaukftat 

Bka^kmL 

FIltkMd. 

8.Wifo 

w«pid 

Mkhonakh 

laSoB 

BoUio4 

mmBT 

tkokmoa 

U.Drariiter 
l&BioSw 

■tUi 

uaal 
tamyo 

ftentdillk 
k*tikU(«Mii) 

IXHitar 

■iAM 

aanid 

tkUkikoa 

14.IadiaB;pw|ib 

■otvpowak 

ikolHUw 

old 

ss? 

SSSff^ 

ITFaoe 

oMoUe 

kaini 

ikhMkU6i 

l&FonhMd 

oli>«a(M.} 

motalu 

19.  E» 

okktokb 

iaakk 

tin 

S§S. 

o4pe 

iml 

■Mfc«khlftitlM 

woWi 

BMt 

■IMd^ 

&M<mth 

£Sar 

09k 

2R- 

SklMlAI 

okhpikin 

tingwa 

kkokkhm 

8S.BMid 

okwAis 

m&itikii 

■yp«y» 

98.KMk 

okokiai 

k«r« 

ShoUhn 

87.  Ann 

okvaktdf 

pUm 

SB.  Hud 

atdifanUi 

kdhk 

ssr 

iitihiitdlia 

rnadi* 

^TTTllrilllttlt 

okotdyih 

mAdiiUi 

SI.  Body 

ts^' 

■hUfcmnh 

tkMBudM 

38.  Lag 

y4a 

•li6oihbi 

nFbot 

o4kiakah(M.) 
oakkUte*ks(M.) 

Bamna 

dBOlUB 

34.  Tom 

UMhtt 

IiMmUa 

35.  Bom 

M» 

3S.HMit 

OiUtd 

phi 

ipooi 

37.  Blood 

•h  hah  pan  am  (M.) 

KT 

MRMkhdml 

38.Tbwii.Tillat* 

Mk^jA^ 

Sr*^ 

3B.  Chief 

ninioa 

talwa 

iUmikbom 

40.Wanior 

konatipiun 

natvi 

knteip6ae 

41.  Friend 

nitakawan 

iwe& 

tttnkai 

43.  HouM 

spr 

noai 

tiitnkh 

43.  Kettle 

nltna 

takwentsh 

44.  Bow 

n4mai 

aUha 

45.  Arrow 

iipin 

wanii 

tapnmin 
•hSinAn 

46.  Axe,  hatobet 

kaktakin 

hnhuhwan 

47.  Koife 

isto&n 

hwihi 

48.  Canoe,  boat 

akhsiu 

shake 

tkhlia 

49.  Shoe. 

atsikin 

patsa 

khaishin 

50.  Pipe 

akhkwenim&n 

han 

51.  Tobacco 

paitAkan 
kmeistoakni 

pamn 

snminkhn 

52.  Sky,  heaven 

pataskia 

■tthitihamaikatt 

53.  San 

nat6ta 

tava 

•p4khan6 
ikoko«U 

54.  Moon 

kokwina  t6«n 

moshhi 

.v.  Star 

kakatoiin 

patsihwa 

knknaam 

56.  Day 

kishertsakoi 

tashtin 

skhalkhUt 

57.  Night 

kok6i 

takwitn 

■khokhoeta 

58.  Light 

Christ  e  coo  naU  (M.) 

khal 

50.  Dorkneft 

pishkin&Ui 

itsh^m 

60.  Morning 

anaakus 
UhiiitAkas 

iuhnka 

skekwdknste 

61.  Kvening 

woshipar 

tkaikal 

<».  Spring 

mo  to*  (M.) 

sk^paUa 

63.  Sammer 

at4hi 

tatsH 

•t^ntkhlke 

64.  Antamn 

motOM  (M.) 

•tshMi 

65.  Winter 

wiikwi 

tamu 

liistauhi 

66.  Wind 

Mpbi 

navr 

nin^nwit 

67.  Thnnder 

Christ  eco6m(M.) 

tnnalnt 

staltaliam 

68.  Lightning 

chriit  e  coom  e  (M.) 

panaknsha 

sknmknmentsiB 

60.  Rain 

•6ta 

nw«r 

tteip«u 

70.  Snow 

k6nM 

aiwMwi 

■amaikhwoc 

71.  Hail 

lah'  CO  (M.) 

pdangp 
knna 

siUase 

72.  File 

ithtdii 

sabhitsta 

73.  Water 

okhki 

I« 

tiwitkhlkwi 

74.  Ice 

kokw«taia 

pahikup 

•khniamt 

75.  Earth,  land 

s4khkwi 

Uwlp 

•tolekhn 

76.  Sea 

omakhkwinki 

owipa 

TOOABULASUM. 
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ZXIY.  Bahaptu. 

XXVI.  CmiiooK. 

NeiPfera«. 

Loww  Chinook. 

KowlHM. 

• 

iwipna 

oiakMkal 

10 

haswslMmati 

etMkha 

u 

okwakha 

19 
13 

fcs. 

kapkha 
tkhUaa 

14 

titolnui 

tatoaan 

li 

htubw 

tWMthKKWt^^^ 

tokbolMt 

16 

koknkli 

tkhlikbakao 

apMiap 

17 

mwbtai 

nkkboi 

18 

•hiwa 

90 

mvtMiii 
•hfla 

MatMks 
siakbot 

kaSSS 

91 

moifanv 

ebakhatikhat 

tabowTtkbham 

99 

bi« 

9t 

tit 

tsbaopee 

95 

himtoh 

UbabMtkio 

apakaam 

96 

ifhat 

betokkh 

«7 

atim 

bepolAtak 

Mfiapi 

9B 

ep4p 

tebk«« 

99 

«p4p 

Ubduiga 

kakataidak 

ao 

31 

■iliOEt 

ebetkbJk 

as 

wiin 

tikwa 

33 

4khu 

tkUdElmps 

34 

akhwatilKm 

tkhkUmps 

papiitab 

35 

pip* 

iaotio 

96 

Smiai 

tb«ld4waa 

totaitabio 

37 

kiket 

tkhlawiilkt 

tkblalkblawUabM 

3B 

pi<iahmm6kiB 

ilikbam 

39 

mkikliKt 

tabablta 

40 

41 

pitkhliMiikhtkhlsm 
Upi 

atkhJakaakan 
taAnakha 

42 

init 

tuotkhl 

mbftaa 

43 

hikai 

kalkotkhldt 

opiMk 

44 

timunl 

optkhleka 

45 

tsap 

tkalaitanam 

taekb^Uh 

46 

wanwiiniih 

ekaiKtkhlebk 

Ulak 

47 

wals 

opaUtkh 
eKanem 

kakalak 

48 

liaih 

tabapata 

49 

Uapkvt 
kelemMt 

takaitkhlba 

alta-Uatkhliak 

SO 

tshelamat 

koiablakahak 

51 

toh 

kainockhl 

koiaht 

S 

haikat 

koMkh 

tkhleMwkak 

S3 

haJkhp4ma  hkhamtab 

ootkhJakh 

opatkhlak 

54 

sikaitpama-btthamtoks 

Okulkhlaroan 

Ddak«ak 

55 

khaiuaia 

khekaaap 

56 

halkkhp 

etMktet 

tkhlisiakaknk 

57 

tikait 

Dopowam 

atkhetddak 

58 

lakaait 

wakh 

50 

thaktit 

noponam 

60 

maioi 

kawekh 

61 

kolawit 

tM>li6«te 

atkbetcitkhl 

63 
63 

wawkkhp 
taiMm 

tskdpai 
ts4ki»ie 

tkhlop^itkbadvk 

tkhJon^itahkha 

kaitkhJkbatkhl 

64 

shakhoim 

tiabatkhl 

65 

enim 

tsakhalvktkUa 

66 

iukhakh 

weaksCan 

67 

hinimal 

ekanawakaoba 

tntfttab 

68 

itka»aiohot 

ekdikst 

ndakuhtdaktabiaul 

69 

w4kat 

iekhlkhat«hrt 

bilkbiiad 

70 
71 

paiii 
tiimya 

tkhlk^pa 
tkhlkakkhwel 

kataObod 

79 

ilaksha 

dpiUki 

tkhlii6kwa 

adak 

73 

knsli 

tablAk 

74 

tahash 

ikapa 

kokbA 

75 

watash 

elaa 

76 

iteakiuh 

wekawa 

topiitkbl 

M 


NOETH  AmnoAir  nrbun. 


MN«. 

nr.AMOMDOM. 

XBIL»mM,m. 

I^mgmgm. 

»•***• 

A.M. 

W^Ami. 

TT.BIm 

Irihihlhte 

ptopft 

1  ,,„,    1 

7a  Uk* 

onnkdUml 

pS 

tffchWMAm 

mydby 

8II.BUI.lMUteia 

inattiU 

iTwi    • 

81.UHid 
aLfllOM 

menA 

C" 

tihhtodtw 

AMI 

WIIVl 

M.I1M 

»iln>rl^^ 

tmpim 

oiaMm 

8ft.  Tim 

mirtris 

•hftwl 

tlHhite 

8ft.  Wood 

mirtiia 

wnpi 

kkhwa 

87.LNf 

Bipiila 

MlSkft 

irflilthMrM 

8&BHk 

ohl«k«ekii«io(M.) 
BahtooyAee(MO 

okSof 

eeiOiMi 

rthwm 

iopolikhi 

•QLPiM 

pabtoke'cM.) 

•utekwttUpft 

91.rhih,M«t 

ekdkAyi 

Hhlbre 

dnOtelihi ' 

SS^y. 

inMo 
eniw« 

ifaut 

kiifctkhltdla 
itaaaMih 

•iBMr 

k4k> 

aim 

«AkU-.fcy 

Swoir 

nakoa 

lUnicwi 

ttteallrfB 

98.  Dm 

hepaito 

mni&tri 

tnifaUMi 

gr.Bk: 

9&B«sT«r 

pand 

dcalU 

f^TofUite 

101.  |UM|SitO 

"^^ 

iX«.^A«^mf, 

USlSiiib 

UadkA 

tvUma 

MtiMh 

lOLBU 

pUn 

pakUu 

oh  wit  (M.) 

^M 

o6aa 

MBLTmIIii 

ioo.WiMi 

107.  SmT 

■iikaiCM.) 

wmUa 
kasa 

taUkha 

SihlkhMi 

laar 

piipiiti4(M.) 
namin 

po^mtiiCf} 

•uAwHkhl 

IMLfldMB 

akai 

■urtkhHlih 

11L8IM|MB 

iHLNliSr 

OBktaa            « 

n«wi 

•kweak 

llXAAoliM 

nikhiwa 

khaaaiBtriMni 

114.  White 

at>„ 

tmhMd 

Ipidth 

115.Blsek 

tnwit 

iakhwiB 

llfi.Rad 

mikio 

anirkawit 

ikwil 

117.  Bine 

c6  mo  na  (M.) 

•hakw&kar 

iakwai 

lia  TeUow 

oh  tnh  k6  (M.) 

wapit 
shakwavit 

ikwUi 

119.  Oreen 

knmani  (?) 

iakhwaia 

130.Gfrat 

oniKkMm 

piap 

khwvtAat 

ISLSmaU 

pi«takwia  (?) 

tJtutti 

122.  Strong 

pnnatapt 

shikh«n 

iaiat 

lS3.01d 

apio 

uhnkhapntti 

pokhpokh6nt  (apd) 

194.  Tonng 

takompia 

STak^midt 

125.  Good 

hasin 

ts&nti 

khiert 

196.  Bad 

pitrk4p. 

tap 

taia 

137.  HandMHDe 

mah  ts6  ap  le  (M.) 

nasanta       • 

khaert 

128.  Uf  iy 
WaABTO 

pahc4pste(M.) 

tlrka 

t»hertf 

*a  ka  tap  pe  (M.) 
aaAdne(S.) 

kien 

khwilakbwih 

]30.DeMl 

tiy6 

khalU 

131.  Cold 

irtayea 

atshvin 

tnit 

133.Wann 

kase  tot'zra  (M.) 

tarain 

kwa&ts 

133.1 

nUt6a 

ni 

koia 

134.T1MW 

kut6a 

i 

inawi 

135.  He 

wiitoi 

00 

taanitkhlts 

136.  Wa 

ketton&no 

k&enpim 

137.  Ye 

kMtnw&wa 

uSuiitUUbr 

138.  They 

wutn4wa 

139.  Thb 

amd 

ia& 

140.  That 

amd 

itkhln 

141.  All 

amoia 

mamvntinh 

etna 

149.  Many,  mnoh 

akaiim 

maaukn 

khwaiit 

143.  Who 

■ika 

net 

144.  Near 

^a«trt 

tdutdMl 

VOOABULABIBB. 


XXIV.  BABAFTUn. 

XXVI.  CeiaooK. 

XXI.  Wa«a«. 

lf«Pero«. 

Lower  ChiBOok. 

NnrldM. 

77 

hiwatiim 

webatkhl 

78 

ik&kokUatkh 

7» 

pbkhol 
nftntikmn 

naiakbi 
ipakkhal 
tkhlokh 

Bdotdi6 

Bl 

vma 

opvtahKkt 

tt 

tishai 

iakiaaks 

teaOtabtik 

83 
84 

katawiaath 
kisoi 

tkhlnpdkh 
6keii4kklM 

85 

tanlikt 

ikhtabakhntUm 

86 

h&lni 

abUMkh 

87 

pisko 

ttcpM 

88 

pakt 

oie^rotitkhU 

80 

«ilrti«ikh 

ia£uub4taka 

BO 

laka 

Bl 

ankt 

B8 

mlrMwnfcan 

tHi1k*m4^.ii 

kaid^tkhl 

83 

moimni 

B4 

i4ka 

eukbot 

tshims 

B6 

htmiii 

il^akhttm 

kwainttak 

B6 

tatapai 
taihipkb 

imhMuu 

mnkimtsh 

VI 

imolak 

98 

taUnhpol 

toakhaia 

» 

atukh 

etkhl4khwft 

3€0 

lakhliwi 

mltekwvn 

101 

wawa 

otanwkat 

109 

wai&tilikeii 

iU4iaa 

kMH 

103 

lr«Uk«Um« 

okntOp 

104 

t4m«m 

tkolawakw4ks 

105 

kotkot 

tup69 

ai6ko 
okw4kw6 

106 

107 

weaptaih 
k4tk»t 

okaap 

108 

k<iina 

oomana 

109 

leantipsh 

110 

natiokh 

ikwaun 

akiSak 

111 

inakhkhon 

khOota 

112 

wanikt 

iakhal 

113 

hataa 

tkaiekh 

114 

khaikhaikh 

tk6p 
tkhl&Inkh 

tkhlUflk 

115 

topQkOaa 
tkhlekhOw 

116 

Upilp 

tkhlpulpul 

117 

yxubjiiih 

•pakh 

lis 

m&ksfamdksh 

itak^okanAka 

119 

190 

jjuhyiuh 
him&kush 

pwUitkh 
i&kwaitkhl 

iTkhwaii 

121 

kiukiu 

iaD6kDst 

kwa&nita 

122 

kumkupc 
vrak^ma 

tiatkhlewicl 

ndashakwTuh 

123 

i«kai6khwat 

Itcap 

124 

klitsknti 

ikwalas 

125 

thus 

etokttte 

tkhlotkhl&ath 

196 

kapihiih 

i&katkhal 

wekhdfMh 

197 

ham61iU 

kaueidkta 

128 

shakhpitits 

eiak&Uha 

129 

wakhoah 

tkhlakanato 

130 

tiDinkhnin 

tkhlom«kt 

kftkhiAtkhl 

131 

t&aiu 

ttlfS 

tdttMciul 

132 

laokhttU 

noskOit 

tkhlop&tkhl 

133 

in 

naika 

134 

im 

maika 

135 

ipi 

i&khka 

•Ow« 

136 

no 

nasaika 

n6w« 

137 

imS 

miimika 

138 

iml 

tkhl&«ka 

130 

ki 

6kok 

140 

i6x 

iakhiakh 

141 

ayikala 

kanawd 

dOlw 

142 
143 

ilahne 
Uhi 

okhowe 
tkhlULsta 

BkyTak 
atebakttUil 

144 

kfmt^iw 

kwapkM 

adOtratkhl 

94 


WORTH  ijmiGAH  mUAJIfl. 


14M.  TMMdajr 
147.  To'Moi — 

149.  N« 
IflO  Om 
UJ.  Two 
lfl8.TlMw 

IM.  Hf* 
IM.  Ml 
M6." 


117.  KMH 
18R.  NUm 
I».Tm 


161.  Tw«1t« 

lflS.TliifC/ 
164.  Om  bnadftd 
16ft.  Om  thouand 
166.ToMt 

167.  To  drink 

168.  To  ran 
160.  To  dmaot 

170.  To  ring 

171.  Td  ilotp 
178.  To  tpeok 

173.  To  MO 

174.  To  lovo 

175.  To  kffl 

176.  To  Mt 

177.  To  stand 

178.  To  go 

179.  To  oome 


pinkifai 
Uiip6i 

n»koritkop6to^.; 
nab  ri  ko  po  to  (If.) 


ia 

kipipT 
klpipoi 
tawoCnp 


(M.) 


p4ae&h(M0 
a  aih  kit  (M.) 


ipnv4a 

nitinna  (I  mo  him) 

taV  eoo  matio  man 

eniti  [(M.) 

apia 

istipot 
pOksapdt 


CD 


iwipi 


aikar 

tiaikwu 

4pid, 


kwidngthnr 

karunn 

WHOinn 

thnat 

palki 


■idifiittMl 
SaEp 


ifcHiliopi 


naaitkhla 
takliw4nu 


B. 

Enmiliu. 

Yin.  Catawbas. 

XI.  UCHKKS. 

XII.  Natchvi. 

LaMg%agt9. 

CaUwbas. 

Ucheea. 

Natchex. 

I.Man 

yabreoha 

oohwiU 

toffiknhpena 
tahmafaf 

8.  Woman 

eevanh 
jabmota 

waahnehnnf 

3.  Father 

chitnng 

4.  Mother 

5.  Son 

kooiewa 

teiannnf  (my) 

kwalneehoo 
akwalnenu 

e.Daofffater 
7.  Head 

eMwah 
ilka 

teynnnng  (my) 
ptaeotan 

tomne  apoo  (maa*t 

a  Hair 

dozn 

ptsawng 

etene 

9.  Ear 

cohchipah 

oSool 

10.  Eye 
ll.Nbw 

heetooh 

cohohee 

oohtemeo 

shamato 

13.  Month 

teaiihhee 

heohe 

13.Tonfne 

14.  Tool 

15.  Hand 

itsnk 

heeanp 

teketnff 
keantSah 

int 
iqMohe 

16.  Fin««B 

eekieaah 

ooonpah 

17.  Feet 

teiethah 

hatped>6  (.inc.) 

la  Blood 

eet 

waoe 

itsh 

10.Honn 

nok 

hahit 

90.AZO 

poc-tateerawah 

VOCABULAUBS. 
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XXIV.  BAMUTaa. 

XXVI.  CmmoK. 

XXI.  Wakaih. 

NesPfera«. 

Lower  Cbiaook. 

Newittea. 

145 

Uk* 

akJMrtkhla 

146 

wattthkh 

taintkhlkU 

147 

wattthkh 

wekhe 

148 

a 

ekA4 

Ode 

149 

witn 

ke 

wikkd 

IW 

naks 

ikbt 

UakiwU 

151 

Upit 

mikart 

atkbl 

U8 

miUt 

tkbtoa 

wTjru 

153 

tasL 

14k«C 
kwanam 

mM 
0BUhM 

lU 

bUakT 

tikham 

mapo 
vtkhlp 
atkhlkwattkhl 

156 

oiB^pt 

157 

oim&tat 

kostokhtkia 

156 

kiMiU 

kwaiiUt 

tiaaakwDtkhl 

159 

patimpC 

tkbllkhwa 

IflO 

patimt-wakh-Bakhs 

161 

Er^'--""^ 

t4tkhlelain-kott»-iiiakiift 

163 

makust-tkhlatkhl 

163 

mitaipUt 

tkhk>D-tkhlatkhl 

164 

paUptit 

165 

Lpisha 

166 

abatkhlkhkleba 

UiaAka 

167 

ipBikoiha 

UhlakkhalMt 

kbotasKtkhl 

168 

160 

bawatok 

kboiktkbl 

170 

waapMba 

171 

pinmiktba 

abapto 

wvkuh 

ITS 

iWakn 

kipalawal 

taiflkMftk 

173 

bakiM 

bakkh^kst 

aautkhl 

174 

katiaiiba 

takbAkhik 

wikTmaks 

175 

wapsiiinn 
wttkhshbsa 

amtkhlkwa 

klkhihitkhl 

176 

mvtkbl^it 

tekwotkhl 

177 

aosh&ta 

matkboS 

tkhlak1<ihitkhl 

178 

kdsha 

maik 

watkhlatkhlttbi 

179 

kom 

mate 

hatsAiaUibl 

XIII.  Adaizk. 

XIV.  CHITTKMACHAa. 

XV.  Attacapai. 

Adaise. 

Attacapas. 

1 
2 

haasin; 
qoaechnke 

paatchehaae 
kilhia 

i6i 
nickib 

3 

kewanick 

hineghio 

than 

4 

amanie 

haiUe 

!^ 

5 

tallebennie 

hicheyahaBhaM 

6 

qnolasinio 

hicheyahankithia 

aSbat 

7 

tochake 

katte 

8 

calatack 

katteko 

taedi 

0 

calat 

arabache 

ann 

10 

anaica 

kane 

nUI 

11 

wecoocat 

chiche 

idtt 

12 

wacatcholak 

cha 

katt 

13 

tenanat 

hnene 

nedle 

14 

awal  (pi.) 

hi 

ods  (siDf .) 

15 

•ecat 

nnachiekaitbie 

aiah 

16 
17 

okinstn  (sin*.) 
nocat  (ung.) 

nnache  kitaet 
Makaatbe  (stag.) 

'^^' 

18 
19 

pebaek 
coochnt 

naipe 
baaaa 

S 

90 

90 


NOETB  AMIUOAH  DOMAin. 


JtaWir. 

ym.  cuTMriAt. 

ZLUOBBI. 

XMLM^s^m^ 

Lngiuigm. 

OUawlwk 

UflhM. 

»**-• 

81.Kaift 

■Mpoh 

«0«tdM 

PQ'MWHl 

nOMNi 

woeda 

taUtth  (BBoekHii} 

S^Sfy 

wahpodi 

honpowMt 

^ll«^f^^^ 

9S.lfMm 

aootMb 
wooobawa  Bootoih 

Sl^ah 

wit 

M.Star 

;3r^- 

^SU 

aSLK^ 

wroooumfc 

pahto 

toowa 

aOiFA 

0|M 

Taohlah 

wsh 

so.  Water 

OJU 

tMMA 

Iwoa 

SLftaiB 

oikMNh 

i*l.««h 

li0M>W 

waak 

itahM 

htm 

llLButh 

BWUO 

pteh 

viUk 

KBivw 

OMUh 

teST 

wOi 

aiflioM 

omIm 

olik 

M.Tte 

yp 

yah 

Mho 

l7.1lMt 

Mlahmfa* 

wtaiB* 

5- 5°* 

tanatno'  ' 

pt»njh 

WMkkOp 

aiBMvw 

40iBMr 
4LBiid 

2sr 

koeliiiig 

pwnna 

SUSS 

«i.Flili 

'*'fc*-i— 

poSioo 

houi 

49.€hMt 
41  Gold 

£^u. 

4aLWUto 
4&B]Mk 

Mukehnh 
hookdmh 

2SS* 

taoSSEsf 

47.1«d 

rilWQbiih 
dmh 

ttlnba 
'•a 

!£S3L 

4B.T1I0H 

yayah 

vhkdHh 

90.  Ho 

Mwah 

rohaatha 

akooBfldaCthiitai) 

SLOm 

d«|NUl]lS 

rth 

wtah« 

aB.Two 

M|Mnm 

BOWlh 

fthwoiia 

SkTIam 

nmuida 

Dokah 

■AjMia 

M.FOW 

«.FiTO 

M.Bix 

up  nm 

tahlah 

chwadwh 

ohtoo 

S- 

OT.BOTOB 

waann-o-a 

Utchoo 

aJjw^h 

SSSSf 

labbooi 
wunohah 

>tiSi*thkah 

flO.Ten 

pechana 

'tthUahpee 

Okwih    ^ 

E. 


Jbmt/iM. 

XVI.  CADD0K8. 

XVn.  FAWHwa. 

Vn.  AULATABOU. 

£av«^M. 

Caddoet. 

Pawaies. 

AnmpahoM. 

LBfan 

ihoeh 

tueekih 

8.  Woman 

nntteh 

tsapat 

3.  Father 
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mackatey 
miikweT 
air 
kir 


peynk 
Biash 

BJMWej 

•eroo 
■ahnui 
alafooii 
niMhwi 
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IV.  AMommn. 

EMtChippmy.. 

OIIOWM. 

^ 

■Ibm* 

aaiai 

mmA 

^ 

eqvoy 

•qaa 

«fcg>k 

3 

BOMJ 

-« 
S 

e 

tedoofwrny 

laak 

aaaaa 
a*ffwii 

T 

<Mdfp(Ui) 

B 

^^ 

niAimj) 

WiMfa 

wiMkiaky 
yotch 

3" 

sss 

19 

Hmt 

taidou 

la 

ooUm 

taMMiaa 

14 

pat 

WUt 

lA 

•rmoehM 

16 

aifatao 

17 
18 

oaKt 

^LKf' 

maMatii 

H 

wtfwum 

wiffwaak 

wigwam 

so 

21 

mokooiaB 

« 

»««»«lri-*. 

■Mek 

» 

Mhpea 

M 

(B0M0M9]r 

kWi 

k«ti 

« 

feexu 

tipiUkWi 

kBrfi 

9S 

sannnk 

aaaag  (pi.) 

aaaaf 

97 

ofDonefat 

^ 

» 

debbtkat 

» 

■oouy 

uhkota 

■eatali 

30 

Bippee 

Bipkh 

aabM 

31 

kimiwaa 

3i 

33 

Koioff 
maUoywh 

2?" 

gaha 

34 

3S 

ST 

MtbM 

36 

m^li-jilf 

37 

3B 
3B 
40 

wasa 

aBunokatwhia 

Biakwa 

41 

baaakiBWBff  (pi.) 

4S 
43 

kcfonoo 

44 

kiMeaab  (rabrt.) 

kahtiBkriayali 

45 

4« 

mackontty 

■lokkattiwah 

47 

miMoitty 

48 

BiA 

BBMah 

49 

kaea 

50 

waaaa 

51 
58 

pByAflL 

BMth 

BiBfoCohan 
BiBjwa 

ar 

53 

aenwoy 

Bbwa 

a*tw«ah 

54 

neoB 

Biwia 

aaaaoa 

55 

Banaa 

aaaaa 

B*yawaaB 

56 

aeqatwonwoy 

BiB?«raswJ 
aichwatwi 

B*todto  wattM 

57 
58 

BMsJnwonwoy 
swocwoy 

Boak 
MhwatM 

50 

■haaf 

ihoeklio 

60 

kwetok 

BMtatO 
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NORTH  AMBBIOAM  IVDIAira. 


thmtif. 


tV<  AhmoKKiJi*. 


hUtM 

SLPstWr 
4.1 


7.  Head 
ft  Sat 

U-trngam 


17* 


C«yJ 


isepvctbai 


adijleviiea 


ii.BH 

9ELMom 

SOL  Wator 
31.  R^Ei 

34.  Rlvn 

3^  Sunk* 

ao.  Bemwr 
40.  Bw 

4J  Slid 
41  FUJI 

44.Ctokl 

4D.Tbaa 
SOifU 
II.  Ofl* 

ae.Two 

53.  T*.*« 
i*.  F«ar 

^.  Bei^i 
So.  NJQ* 


tfvpmhowHili  ttM 
voodkAkajUtak  C|J.) 

«:||jECKrtOW 


koonftli 
misliooveramak 


nmbtaoqitJi 


llttDDff 


iMcdJ 


WMhppm 

wiUKpofl 

uaykiTpaB 


jmjtak 


■MtOQuba 

uaaaaba 
pojmfulaiil 


kowli 

pftUTtvh 


n&wKhktliuig 
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rV.  ALOONEXNf. 


MiemMM. 

Etcbemini. 

Abanakia. 

1     tchiaem 

odutap 

taraanba 

S    epit 

apet 

phliMB 

3     nirtch  (my) 

mataqof 

Mmttangiu  (my) 

4     kich 

niko* 

Biga«.(my) 

.•>  :  anqaeoe 

n'koa 

6  '  nntonse 

7  MBidcik 

d'mvs 

2--(.y, 

h 

9 

hadoKfaa 

elnlkw 

B«to«ak«  (my) 

10 
11 

ssai 

n'wool 
niton 

taerikK 
Utan 

12 

Mdiui  (my) 

13 

wiDenonk 

sruS*"* 

rniraan 

14 

Mbidd 

Mpit 

15 

kpiten 
cfooegaa 

patia 

iMaalri(my) 

16 

Mi»lii  (my) 

17 

KkkMt 

n*dt 

Mrit 

18 

moldan 

pocagnn 

bagakkagan 

19 

vigKom 

wannoji 

nifiiam 

90 

tamahigan 

3] 

iMfan 

nt'tAknaka  (my) 

22 

mka«an 

23 

mooshkooD 

tnmoga* 

Uraktt 

24 
25 

kis«a 
kiMoa 

26 

malakokoouicb 

ptainm 
kisuok 

■ataneuK 

27 

naakok 

kismtka 

' 

28 

pishkeeaokh 
biikteti 

kisaka 

29 

akat 

■katai 

30 

ch»buguAa 

(omaqnona 

nabi 

31 

ikfa^ak 

•uklan 

ragheraiin 

32 

waatoah 

want 

r 

33 

kee«h  wajowoajaw 

takomiqn 

34 

chibMk 

■epe 

.ip« 

35 

knodaa 

panapaqn 

nimangan  naz 

36 

neepeejeeth 

apas 

abani 

37 

wiyoi 

■kaaaka 

38 

lemMch 

lnmo«e 

au4 

39 

quanbeadt 

tamakaa 

40 

raoweue 

aaafsai 

41 

tchipahit 

cipsu 

•ipNt 

42 

hemetoh 

n'majt 

names 

43 

mecbkUk 

nukamkiqnn 

nekanakmi 

44 

tekayo 

nedanbedat«i(Iain) 

45 

Kabeg 

waniyo 
mnk  saiwayo 

aanbigbenar 

46 

m'katicey 

mkazeaigben 

47 

megoaeg 

maiqnaik 

mkaigfaen 

48 

nil 

nel 

40 

kU 

\ 

50 

negetim 

wnrt 

51 

n«t 

naiget 

pezeka 

52 

talit 

net 

niaa 

53 

chicht 

nihi 

na« 

54 

□eK 

naho 

iea 

55 

nan 

nana 

bareneikM 

56 

achigopt 

gamatchine 

negadan* 

57 

aiMmoguenok 
■gomoichit 

alohegannak 

tanbaaaas 

58 

okemalohine 

ntoaoaek 

59 

pechkunadck 

ntmiti 

60 

ptola 

neqdenik 

mtara 
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MOETH  AMXBICAV  UnUAVI. 


IV. 
Hi 


■Bia 


m«ppJik«kqOTBitnfc 


logkaBk 


■nkoD 


aao^qw 

wmnpaa 

tnppaeo  (to*aid  Bigfat) 

M|ntu 

nip 


leip 

Bin  tuck 
annm 


;  npeduwof 


keen 
ewo 
nqoit 


napnnn 
qntta 


pnAngil 
piack 


UMothn 
wanpMeck 

m'chi^jn 

neah 

keah 

nwoh 

n^wittoh 

neewh 

nofhboh 

nnnwoh 

noBon 

Bfwittna 

tapoBwnt 

fhnsooh 

nanneeweh 


TOOXBCI.AKIEB. 


Ill 


lY.  Aloonkwi. 


MiBd. 

KaBtieokBi. 

1 

ran 

iMIBO 

wohaoki 

9 

iqaah 

oeliqQ«B 

3 

cws 

BOWOM 

4 
5 

ewca 

ffny  (my) 

:X.h 

« 

hBBttami 

7 

ok«TiinaBO 

wHartioaa 

8 

wenth 

BBB  wqaal 

9 

eaUwM 

wichtawak 

BBcktowbock  (my) 

10 
11 

■kWQC 

cocb6y 

wiohkTwoii 

BiokakatB     " 

IS 

cattoh 

w'dooa 

hBBtowey 

13 

wUaaao 

14 

k«pat 

wiobpit  (liBC.) 

Baapnt 

U 

oootoU 

waaaohk 

BBlBBtS                               ^ 

1« 

ooDtehewt 

aamUika 

17 

OUMCd 

wicbfat 

Bilt 

18 
19 

we«ebo 

90 

chekeBM 

tomlucaB 

91 

99 

nachkwn 

93 

keish 

94 

haqnaqM 

ffiiehaeh 

95 

BMpft 

96 

•Mqosao 

aiank 

pamioij« 

97 

fieMhka 

BoeotnoqBOB 

98 

tpochea 

toopqiiow 

90 

taht 

tenden 

tBBt 

30 
31 

nup 
tokcnin 

^fkeUaaa 

Bip 

wemiow 

as 

33 

•oachpo 

fuhB 

aohgi 

22? 

34 
35 

Meptu 
ton 

tipo 
aohiiiB 

pamptnekqaab 
kawionp 

30 

penoy* 

michtok 

pdakqae 

38 

weeowt 
airam 

r: 

pwamiBtih  (h^meat) 

30 

BaUqna 

40 

wiaqaipim 

41 

anaMas 

iaa^ 

49 

operama« 
chiank 

aameai 

43 
44 
45 

OMayaia 

wampayo 

M^ 

waappayo 

40 
47 

■hickayo 
•qnayo 

maohkni 

pwinolu 

48 

Bi 

B«a 

40 

kS 

SO 

naacun 

51 

aaynat 

«??l 

Blekqait 

as 

new 

Biikha 

Baaaa 

53 

BOS 

aakhm 

kirahB 

54 

yaut 

B«wa 

yaafh 

55 

P* 

anlaa 

BBppaim 

56 

Bacottah 

gBttaih 

hoqaattah 

57 
58 

tompawa 
twat 

Bbhoath 
khaadi 

myjraywab 

SO 

Bare 

BOwaU 

60 

payao 

wimbtt 

BiUali    '  ' 
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JRmi/y. 

IV.  ALOoimxf. 

Lanrimir*9, 

Miaaia. 

maok. 

l.Man 

helaniah 

bim 

3.  Woman 

meUmsah 

kkoe 

, 

3.Fatber 

nokaaheh 

noMadk 

4.  Mother 

kekiah 

meckia 

5.  Bon 

akwiMima 

koisM 

6.  Danjhter 

atanaleh  (bis) 

tahana 

indepekoneh 

wupip 

8*.  Hair 

neiisMh 

ni»i«Mh 

9.  Ear 

Uwakeh 

nittagai 

la  Eye 
ILNoee 

keshekweh 
kiwaneh 

iwkengicoa 

IS.  Mouth 

tonenneh 

13.  Tonne 

14.  Teeth 

wehlaneh 

wilei 

weepitah 

15.  Hand 

onektah 

Bich 

16.Fingeii 

17.  Feet 

katah 

wMt 

18.  Blood 

nihpeekanoeb 

miakom 

19.HoaM 

wikameh 

onitlame 

90.  Axe 

SI.  Knife 

mabeh 

mariasa 

S3.8hoee 

m'kasiu  (ting.) 

mahkimna 

S3.8k7 

ketheweh 

kitik 

S4.8nn 

kisipol 

85.  Moon 

kbii 

36.  Star 

alanewa 
was^khe 

rankhoa 

27.  Day 

kiMk 

«.Ni/ht 

pikkuntahkewe 
kohteweh 

peckonteig 

29.  Fire 

Bcotte 

30.  Water 

nepeh 

nipi 

31.  Rain 

petilanwok 

chimialeh 

32.  Snow 

roonetwa 

33.  Earth 

ukinkeweh 

asckikhe 

^ 

34.  River 

sipiweh 

sipiing 

35.  8tone 

eaaneh 

38.  Tree 

mistaakack 

toaaane 

37.  Meat 

wiostlieh 

38.  Dog 

alamo 

oremo 

39.  Beaver 

amahkuoh 

amekoa 

40.  Bear 

mohkuch 

mokkuoh 

41.  Bird 

awehsensah 

pineusen 

42.Fuh 

kikonasMib 

chiconessa 

43.  Great 

mahiibehkch 

44.  Cold 

talikia 

ripabnoa 

45.  White 

wat)ekinggek 
makekaiewekingeh 

bUse 

46.  Black 

mecate 

47.  Red 

nahpekekingeeh 

roiskoi 

48.1 

neelah 

nira 

49.  Tbon 

keelah 

kira 

50.  He 

weeiawh 

onira 

51.  One 

ng^teb 

nicote 

52.  Two 

nujueh 

nibs»on 

53.  Three 

nisthueh 

nibnoai 

54.  Fonr 

niweh 

niboui 

55.  Five 

yalanweh 
kakotsweb 

niaharangh 

56.  Six 

kackatMui 

dbwabtatshweh 

Boatatsoni 

58.  Eight 

polaneh 

parahare 

59.  Nine 

ingotemeneke 

nicote  manecki 

00.  Ten 

mitatsoni 

VOCABOLASIW. 


lis 


TV,  AMoifxnrf. 

FhavDSH, 

BlIllLiH. 

1 

ia«u 

aenfc 

S 

nqniwB 

kwrokfh 

3 

aoiU(iaj> 

Bona  (bt) 

4 

:3ai:" 

i 

Tiniii 

7 

WHllJ 

B 

wvktbob 

B 

l^nkAli 

n«|[iawaky#  (mj) 

H 

•UW^VB 

^i^tllrL»ln'llll»ih. 

11 

iSir 

D^ktiLwanu«fc 

tf 

wmkua^h 

13 

w«£ji)vte 

H 

Wfitfa 

19 

aa£t 

16 

n 

ifc-n»i» 

BikMdMfatI) 

IB 

UHawh 

11 

w%*« 

W«fcfr^                                                 ' 

m 

l«a« 

SI 

mmnvtv 

matm 

iS 

9S 
H 

izxr* 

kjejciiaAli 

■1 

r„^:i?::f;r 

«n 

^H»k  (Pl-J 

m 

spas: 

ki9e»ixkBh 
tmuakMh 

» 

Mjtpw 

Bftppi 

3J 

kfiDcwaofi 

kMinccfti] 

» 

wecbeeJb 

nJioa 

n 

*kB 

lukM 

M 

"(pi 

«J«* 

IS 

3» 
37 

-gjg2«.(p..) 

38 

waoneli 

slemoii 

39 

Bjniquab 

40 

miiMFi^QaJi 

makkvnl] 

41 

WBkilatlift 

wiihkmaop 

« 

ara4Ui& 

n&oia« 

43 

44 

w#|ip« 

krt-«y>an  (inbit} 

4A 

opee 

HnpnkmfaJ] 

46 

laukltDOte 

47 

□KHkVBk 

4S 

fi«l&b 

o««ab  (iw) 

m 

kflUb 

50 ; 

^AllOl 

51 

p«ir«t« 

iiekot«b 

sa 

ncihwi 

Dljll 

S3 

titthflie 

54 

new* 

fijiJMiw*h 

5A 

muhnv9 

TH-K'UltQ.DaEl 

SQ 

DCfOt0W&tllW« 

liDtOJjijPQ 

5T 

ii»hw>iliw« 

DOVTH 

5ia 

iflibekiwm 

llWHlWf 

SB 

dlKlUtnT* 

4bH 

60 

mrt»ibw» 

kw««duli 

•enayaTaeewnk  (pL) 
HMsUyaymo 
hoahnan 
meekeeubaymatwvli 


OAUnaeeniui 

way'idi 

weMjriMtinam 

OMhkayihayio 


ottteTBanneewoli 

w»yp»y 

OftBah 

owhajvt 

weekaewaam 

aaynanpay 

ahthaykan 


kadiik 

ka7d»6 

toepaykayriio 

hahnah 

wikayshikah 

oaneeteepayiknn 

shkoataywaa 

BMpayway 

keemaywan 

koan 

shaypaywan 


uaypar 
.nhthen 


raatteeg 

mitcheemaytbay 

annaym 

nammah 

oawayayahay 

Boamaytao 

kalttbewe  (cold  wmUmt) 

wanbtih  keewah 

oappay  iahnn 

maykaawah 

ninnah 

kinnah 

behenah 

naakoatah 


nahneewag 


aaootwawihetaw 
noahiknn 
hoowaothik 
ihawkahwe 


IfOETII   AUEUWAft   fNEHAHaJ 


I.  Mas 
4BI«tNt 

a  Htlr 

JJ.  Km 

H.  Twth 
]^  BauiI 

JT  F«t 
iaBU»d 
]»  Have 

iO.  Aha 
«t  iCnlfff 

it.  San 

£},  HODD 

99.  Fifv 
30.  Water 
St.  Raid 
J2,  Snow 
33.E«rtli 

3&.  Htofi« 

3f7.  Moai 

miw 


44,  Cold 
45  White 

47.  Red 
48.1 

4U  Tlion 
50.  Hit 
5L  Om 


jcrqiblia 
onurha 

uitiwarb 
nbnrtA 


iibaiiflimlLvla 
BBaonM 


•niuv 
odHlla 
Plf|uacill«a 

aic^tiiweW 


(baret4 

fkracihqnm 

gtrAfhima 

ot*e)iiHirit0a<K)K|tii 

wotlmtm 


i^aabafti 


inwoek 

onaakiLi^ 
waiiDeii'a  (|it.) 
k«kH 


o«iAa(jiaia 


Itavi^w 
ia«tMO0kLa 
lasHWlvbontH 


otloyi^h 

aqhtojraawo^wa 
lubBji^a 


g« 111  ltd 

ODftja 

fironta 

t>dij«rba 


otArhiaiila 
([Datioi  (lo  bej 
oEiOiii  {taj) 
orbMtKii  ^(o  b«) 
^ariliAlad 
ob^nachturora 

hii 

ncili 

•knta 

trkiai 

mobao 

?r 

at^hiak 


ickjio 
«raijm 


aaalali 


mwalia. 

naof  eraneawftms 

air  h«?  law 
konj  licit 


oitfaaacki«o 

sBauiir«cl»b 

■fituq^h 

aclHtMi«cl)i. 

opar^iouaah 

lia«iHi{i|(kiiU 


••taltrr 
koawicMmtafMk  ( 


i^aaeaona 


abonfa 
kailiJiooaha4i^ 


JaUffatia 
qDBdJilab* 

aliwhft 


knBJo 


kukat 


awdo^k 
iikkDugli 

ISHlOlilfb 


coyali 
haiM« 
rabia« 


rii0j«hll 


▼OOABULABIM. 
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▼.  Imo«uou. 


CftTHM* 

TMeafom. 

NocumaTi. 

1 

>i#i« 

aiaariiav 

•aiha 

1 

UumiXmj) 

awkraaoh 

akMdaf 

ikn€hM(Lj) 

aaanh 

«aa 

ihihawog  (my) 

wakatimto 

ikhAmwoiimj) 

•raba 

osowma 

ohtahrah 

Mtaraka 

ODoaUa 

oowaara 

howaiae 

hoato 

^JiKn^fi^ 

rantvnka  (pi.) 

10 

okaghba 

ookawmh 

11 

IS 

MbakMBt 

ohtehyninay 
oskawrabwdch 

OteOMC 

aakahaiant 

13 

aawnnUwwy 

damuika 

14 

<»ojia 

otoalaeh 

olo«f(pl.) 

U 

adiochUcs 

obehaoli 

Bvnka 

16 

OBia  («a|;.) 

roohkweh  (R.) 

Bvnka 

17 

oduta(2«.) 

iibMii  (.iiiff.) 

MMaka 

18 

okweaM 

ootanh 

galkam 

19 

hmm^f^t^ 

yaaknhaoffa 

oamhMg 

90 

atokaa 

Mkmih(R.) 

SI 

kaiaatm 

ooMbkMlmah  (R.) 

onkanto 

Si 
33 

:a^ 

oochekoora  (R.) 

S4 

kaaglikws 

baaUy 

ahaaU 

SS 

h^j 

tachraka 

S6 

o|kbottda 

deeshn 

97 

ooisrata 

anwehaeh 

aatyeke  (thae) 

SB 

aMhe 

OOfOUOO 

asnnu  (tame) 

S9 

ojkU 

■tire 

antenr 

30 

onikanoi 

anwoh 

awwa 

31 

wontootoh 

▼onntoatoh 
kankaw 

3S 

onieye 

owweetiray 
anfnawknh 

33 

kS»£ 

ahonroeh 

34 

kneynofh 

joka 

35 

kadcwa 

owranaay 
ooffhrah^ 

ohhontakh 

36 

krad 

37 

owahon 

ohwaureh 

38 

tboaa 

tebeerr 

cheer 

30 

akaniaco 

chonohkenh  (EL) 

40 

yekwu 

41 

jiteae 

tcheenah 

eheeta 

43 

otoioBda 

kahtefayoh 

kaintn 

43 

kowanea 

weeyoo 

tatchanawihie 

44 

otowi 

aathooh 

watorae 

45 

keaankea 

ohwaaryaoknh 

owheryaknn 

46 

•weaadaea 

gahnntee 

47 

otkwenjia 

gannntqnara 

48 

I 

ie 

ee 

49 

iM 

tsthaawuh 

50 

aoha 

hearooh 

51 

ikat 

eiihche(R.) 
nakte  (RJ 
ahsonk  (R.) 
knntoh  (R.) 

nnte 

53 

tekni 

dekanee 

53 

te^h 

ana 

54 

k« 

hentag 

55 

wk 

weedt  (R.) 

whkk 

56 

yei 

^JhnoiiXR.) 
nakreah(R.) 
nerenh  (R.) 

'JSL, 

57 

jatak 

58 

tekro 

dekra 

59 

tyohto 

60 

w««h«a 

wahth'rank  (R.) 

wasba 

16 


NOXTB  AnaUOAW  IHDIAin 


Fkmar 

VI.  Biouz. 

Lanru^ru. 

TaaktOM. 

WMMfM. 

l.Mu 

S.WOIBU 

weeehailia 
treeah 

=3*^ 

3.Fat]Mr 

■tcoeu 

«l«k^Sfc»l 

4.1fcdNr 

S.8CMI 

ofMek 

^ssr 

poh 

&Hftir 

jHha 

IO.EJ* 
ihKom 

ffiS^'- 

pttMM 

pohhali 

18.MoBt]i 

e-e-e 

eebah 

l3.TOBgM 

l4.TaML 

rhaidfhoe 
bee 

lS.HaBd 

upoi 

Mhbeolioh 

[^Timtm 

■up 

l7.FMt 

eeafaa 

■eehali 

la  Blood 

mai 

vabeehali 

19.  Boon 

teepee 

eheebah 

n.Az« 

maha 

n.  Knib 

neasa 

mihhne 

tS.8lio« 
ElBky 

M.BOB 
tS.MooB 

oonee 
hayaitoowee 

haaaip  (day),  weahik  (■■)     _ 
bahaip  UeH),  weehd^  M  i^ 
weebiSi  (tSo)   kofadikah  {m¥^ 

».8Ur 

aangpa 

H.Nifht 

hahaipee 

».Fii» 

paita 

pedfhah 

».  WatOT 

meenee 

nihab 

)l.R«iii 

mahajoa 

neezhnh 

13.  Snow 

wah 

wahhah 

0.  Emrth 

moni^a 

mah'nah 

M.Rim 

wacopa 

duanwah 

}5.l^<m« 

eeyooff 

een^e 

».Tn» 

chaongecna 

nahnah 

17.  Meat 

tado 

chahhah 

».Do« 

•hoDka 

cbohnkeehah 

».  Beaver 

cha|ia 

nahapah 

10.  Bear 

wahankcaiceecha 

11.  Bird 
13.  Fish 

zeecanoo 
bohDDg 

wahnicohhah 
hohhah 

13.  Great 

M.Cold 

laee 

•eeneehee 

U.  White 

icab 

■kah 

Hi.  Black 

UIMlh 

sebhih 

17.  Red 

Bhah 

■hooKh 

18.1 

neeah 

laThou 

ney 

SO.  He 

ne^ab 

SI.  Ooe 

wanche 

JDOffltThih 

S8.TW0 

nopa 

nOmpiwi 

S3.Thrae 

yamecnee 

tahniwi 

M.Foar 

t0|iah 

tahOpTwI 

lS.Fivo 

sapta 

saht«hih 

l&Bijt 

shakpai 

abk6w<) 

^.  Seven 

Bhakoee 

■hahko 

18.Eiglit 
S0.N&IO 

thaknndohah 

a-00  onffk 
aahapabni 

anhpeet  rbeewnnekah 
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VI.  Sioux. 


.^^ 

ai»Pi«. 

OttOM. 

:i    Bikkak 

wahsbecfai 

^ 

^ 

ilntatteh 

antohai 

H 

jadah 

•ehoag 

^ 

•eingyai 

< 

eeoDfai 

7 

pabbfli 

naioo 

« 

Bijihah 

natoo 

^» 

BOttahCjil.) 

nantoii 

:».o 

imckU 

iahtah 

^1 

paiMW 

^ 

i!n  • 

ee 
raisai 

-■4 

bee 

:a5 

Dopeh 

nawai 

36 

BftpJMh 

a? 

lib 

cee  (.in^.) 

as 

wapagai 

a9 

tih 

^0 

^1 

Itf^"^ 

mihcio 

93 

lK»p«h  (rilf .) 

pee 

95 

96 

mkrapah 

ES^ 

S7 

98 

hangwai 

S9 

petteh 

paijai 

90 

nih 

nee 

31 

nceya 

93 

pah 

33 

rooniekkah 

maha 

34 

Dih 

necshnonngai 

35 

eengro 

36 

yon 

naboshrajai 

37 

tahynh 

tatookai 

38 

KhoonkSet 

shongokainee 

30 

javeh 

rawaiy 

40 

oassah 

monjai 

41 

waingyai 

43 

hiih 

ho 

43 

44 

■nee 

45 

>kah 

•ka 

46 

sawai 

47 

•hajai 

48 

Tieh 

49 

dieh 

50 

51 

milchtih 

yonkai 

53 

nonnepah 

nowai 

53 

dahghenih 

tanee 

54 

tnah 

towai 

55 

MttOQ 

■ata 

56 

schappeh 

■haqn&i 

57 

ppnnapah 

tbahaimoh 

5« 

pchdafhenih 
schunkkah 

hrairabainai 

59 

shankai 

60 

Kt^deh  Moili 

kraibainoh 

Omabw. 

MiMUns. 

noo 

mattra 

waoo 

meeyai 

dadai 

tantai 

eehong 

eeka 

eeiinggal 

rooonridiai 

«j..„.i 

macatb 
antoo 

pahee 

arra 

iieetah 

lahockee 

bhtah 

Uhtah 

pah 

apab 

eehah 

tbeyiee 

neigh  jee 

e-e  e  (ting.) 

ee-ee 

nomba 

■hantee 

■hagai 

■hanteeicbpoo 

■ee  («ng.) 

iuoe 

wamee 

•ehree 

tee 
mazzapai 

atee          Faiabawk) 

mahce 

matxee 

opab 

meenacajai 

meeombab 

tneccaai 

eekah 

ombah 

mahpaih 

hond^i 

ohiceat 

paidai 

beerais 

neo 

meenee 

naanshee 

harai 

mah 

mahnai 
amaii 

moneeka 

watishka 

angee 

ee-eeh 

mee-ee 

herabaimee 

be«raicchtoet 

tanoka 

curucUchittee 

■heenoota 

maUhuga 

jabai 

meerapa 

wasiabai 

lahpeetzee 

waKhinggob 

sacanga 

hobo 

boa 

■nee 

ceereeai 

»ka 

■ahbai 

■hapeesha 
uhshee 

jeedai 

mee-ee 

nee 

meeachchee 

lemoia^o 

nomba 

noopah 

rabeenee 

namee 

tooba 

to  pah 

satta 

cheeboh 

■happai 

acamai 

uainamba 
hrairabainai 

chappo 

nopuppee 

■honka 

nowavappai 

kraibaira 

pe«raga« 

\ 
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NoxTB  AmuoAir  imiAm. 


T* 


XZHL  TnMAiu  Bnmi. 


UiBkvkUMaB 


MMlvl 

dkhw 


tiUtiiUi 

tkhlamM 

UratkUakit 


ilkhla«Ui«t 

■kwpkwMM 

malbea 

•nkothint 

pakhiaait 

khuuhitahoi 

tmkwn 

ihawitkhlkww 


tkhlokalnkh 

Uoakh 

Bhkhuikh 

tihiflutp 

tihM 

■kakha 

■kalaa 

■hkamkhaM  (black) 

■pioK 

ihnanwitkhl 


Uhaatkhl 
peakh 

kwaiokhwaiil 
tshiakhwa 


aaawi 
anawit 
Bklio 


ketkhlM 


■UkiUikhoBtrat 

litakat 

■inokwiito 

•tkwailakap 

•ikwa 

•kbopat 

■mikbot 

tninikhotlimakh 

•hikwa 

•hitot 

eUiJaal 

•kaUtaki 

ediike 

nimftlishenika 

ntkhJamaka 

aliit 

kaikholUi 

kbaiakhaiat 

ikhamAs 

npeakh 

okhwad 

nkwU 


tsanal 
Bakbwa 


kitkUflt 


tulikista 
tawwbaikitit 
tdiBtritUUka  toonikiitam 

nkoopi  haeBKin 

itkblJBkokwU       ;  kbakhaaot 
!  opaaikit 


pokbpoUniBBli 
•Uialkhah 


•haaitkfalkwa 

■tan 

•hmakbat 

wnaamH 

Bpokwatkwi 

khatkhkK 

■haopt 

ikattk 

kbai 


bnhoiol 
aaraniikhlkwa 
kwalnat 
•htihih 

khwaU 
kwU 
iBtdia 
iani 


tkbanat 
katkbles 
moahw 


■hkbpalkh 
tawiB 
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T. 


Bkwila. 

ThihaOkh. 

KowaUtak. 

fltnimh 

•tlikhv 

itklilailai 

»k«ilThlt||*fcH 

kawitkbl 

bM 

kakbtoM 

kooia 

Mkho 

kakht 

kou 

Binmda 

kaum 

namaa 

BibMU 

tmaamaa 

ikbaiM 

miat 

kbomat 

ikhatM 

tkhlikoat 

kaaas 

kboUae 

kbolaa 

kboolaa 

10 

kbakm 

mooi 

mot 

U 

maJcMiii 

makn 

maktmiB 

IS 

kMnokh 

kaakh 

kaaikb 

13 

tkhklab 

tokhokhUatkU 

takhoUitkhl 

14 
15 

tranb 

ilbaiaka 

16 

tdialaah 

•ilkhiadjito 

lakhaiaka 

17 

tMdiiB 

taikboaham 

tKMkbl 

18 

•tnlikwu 

ikotokbl 

■kwaitkbl 

19 

mlntkhl 

kbakb 

90 

kh^nMitB 

kbaMB 

91 

uokh 

kboahkbl' 

kwakbomaa 

99 

iakbia 

t>«fkKUh 

trntkhbhin 

93 

skbatkbl 

tkbltalakbu 

94 

tkblokhatkhl 

■kwaJas 

tkbktkbwatkhl 

95 

stkhlakwihiai 

tanAam 

tkbk>kbwatkbl 

96 

skhoakkhna 

kaM 

97 

tkhUkhel 

dlbOtttkhl 

ikhaiekh 

98 

tkhlakh 

■takbkboiti 

kwaiekh 

90 

hot 

matohap 

nokiip 

30 

kbo 

kahla 

kal 

31 

«khal«Bi 

ttolkhi 

•akwa 

33 

mmkho 

skhlakhn 

■khlakhwa 

33 

taatiakhtia 

tmnpoiMh 

tvmakh 

34 

•tolakwK 

nawitkhltdii 

ikewitkbiko 

35 

t«hi»tki|i^ 

■pataln 

takalk 

36 

naatsakbaa 

iamati 

37 

maiaU 

tonaakba 

kM 

38 
30 

ikobai 

■tkhletnunptkhl 

kakha 

40 

tUhitkboB 

41 
49 
43 

imaiko 

bekbwo 

t4Aw«tkbI 

UfWHtkb 

44 

tt» 

pamac 

tkblakb 

45 

kbokkbakh 

ttbakhlakbo 

ktkbwokh 

46 

tobsaaakba 

kMakbn 

47 

khaikwttibhi 

Uhueakb 

aktMakba 

48 

attM 

aaats 

aatia 

40 

dothwe 

nawa 

Baw4 

50 

tonnitkbl 

taanta 

toaai 

51 

BDUbo 

paa 

ots 

59 

tale 

S 

lala 

53 

tkhJikbo 

Uhiatkbl 

katkble 

54 

moi 

mos 

nxM 

55 

tailati 

tMlatohi 

tabalatah 

56 

H?i!tht 

MtOtdl 

takbam 

57 

tMWkl 

ttoopat 

tiops 

58 

tmttm*^]^ 

toialate 

tibamoi 

» 

khom 

taAiikb 

tookba 

60 

pannuhs 

p4a«talM 

paaatdi 
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V. 


FmaiM. 

XXIILTOH-flSLUB. 

XZIV.  BABAmii. 

JJLV.WAni.aTro. 

LMgMMgm. 

NdMdiawt. 

WalawalB. 

MMo. 

I.M1B 

tnillaho 

WMMh 

iai 

S.  Woman 

•nitUilnIs 

tilaU 

InngkUilil 

3.Fat]Mr 
4.1fcdNr 

niM 
ulna 

|HUt 

ptehn 

EST 

5.  Boa 

timiiwon 

Uto 

wita 

f.^ST 

txlsanwHa 

tilpi 

cir 

&Hair 

tkhtaWMB 

tntaniU 

tmtMMmmf 

ft.Ev 

ten4 

mitdnkk 

taotft 

10.EJ* 
11.  Hon 

tMUHttkhl 

<rf«l»fiyh 

tanli 

UwakhiHin 

nUinn 

pitkhki 

19.  Month 

•biasocrins 

Im 

thtBSL 

13.ToBfot 
14.TWth 

tifcUlMI 

mUhh 

tkUadiwin 

itltt 

teaif 

U.Huid 

tihatte 

•PBP 

tas 

l&FiBgm 

■kmh,^^*m},fff 

7^ 

ta&ilohi 

17,  WS^ 

BiUMienu 

tailoka 

18.  Blood 

ddoo 

Qnk 

atkUp 

19.Ho>» 
90.AXO 

taiMn&wiB 
tUkikiMtcm 

init 
watMkto 

Mia 

SLKniA 

fH-l«i<H.I 

khanWrhM 

*huiy^^\^ 

^Bbom 

mncilnaiMtiiu 

C£sr 

«.Bk7 

taskhMUmn 

paitaUt 

M.8u 

talaakhttin 

an 

wat 

VLMoom 

t«UMMhMt«n 

alkhaikk 

hantkhl 

96.  Star 

nukhikhiaikhia 

khasla 

kaki 

ST.Day 

hunawas 

pat«hne 

wasna 

98.  Night 

haltttl 

shtsat 

iskai 

99.  Fire 

tkhlaikhokh 

ilakiha 

tau 

30.VVatQr 

tkhlakhilo 

tshuth 

okoaits 

31.  Rain 

tkhlatUotkhl 

Bhkhawitiiha 

kwaawast 

33.  Snow 

tkhlaskhanan 

puni 

Er,;^. 

33.  Earth 

tawekh 

Uuham 

34.  River 

nitaUntdit 

wana 

tab 

35.  Stona 

tashansh 

pshua 

kant 

36.  Tree 

tkhlaaskhi 

Zihit 

moi 

37.  Meat 

tatte 

mikute 

nawit 

38.  Dog 

tsadihakhea 

khntikhiui 

witkni 

39.  Beaver 

tatokhwoflo 

takhkhpnl 

pasaasint 

40.  Bear 

iaka 

natam 

41.  Bird 

tkhlaakhokha 

piupin 

teitdia 

4S.Fi>h 

tkwanaiUt 

waibalf 

43.  Great 

tawatkh 

ntthi 

nota 

44.  Cold 

UUnwaii 

khasit 

fwaito 

45.  White     . 

tahakhi 

koik 

tkhlakah 

46.  Black 

tiowalHkhi 

t»bmak 

mokimoki 

47.  Red 

tkhlakal 

lataha 

uhaktdiakwo 

48.1 

antra 

in 

ina 

49.  Thon 

anaike 

im 

ki 

50.  He 

tranitkhl 

pin 

nni 

51.  One 

tuheike 

nakhs 

ninga 

59.  Two 

tkhlaMle 

napit 

lapka 

53.  Three 

tshanat 

mktat 

matka 

54.  Fonr 

tkhlawoe 

pinapt 

% 

55.  Five 

trakhtM 

hakhat 

56.  Six 

tdUnkhatshi 

oilakhi 

napitka 

57.  Seven 

tntshooi 

oinapi 

lapitka 

58.  Eight 

takatshi 

uimatat 

mntpitka 

50.Ni^e 

tkhleio 

tranut 

60.  Ten 

pntimpt 

nawiupm 

TOOAtfTLAmm. 
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V. 


XXVL  Tnnirux. 

ZXI.  Waiaib. 

WatUa. 

WiUaadiL 

Ikhfekda 

nank 

ebMkap 

tkhUtakOak 

moffaoBi 

kloocxmab 

tkblokhlui 

ana 

Boowexa 

waiak 

S. 

boocaahaxa 

HskiUwa 

taaaMb  cbwkap 

•kaUiaa 

taaakbU 

k«M^n%h 

twpifb 

akaHlHha 

ikM 

bapwnp 

amMntifaa 

inaka 

kUMe 

JO 

iakhot 

pai 

11 

iniktoU 

kioai 

nretoa              > 

JS 

MMkndiUiat 

IJC 

iollatznti,  t. 

13 

cboop 

i4 

tkblbrkatik 

taraa 

obaeobee 

15 

twnduhi 

iinii 

kookaaikn 

16 

taunekdu 

roki 

oc-tza 

17 

tMmepA 

knki 

kUthkla 

10 

tkblkawalkk 

ap«i 

atximit 

19 

tkwatkbla 

aba! 

makataa 

20 

kJuMrtaa 

wowiaai 

taawiah 

91 

kbawekba 

wihi 

ebihayak 

tt 

tkaitkblpa 

moko 

S3 

k<tobakb 

patadda 

ftieyab 

94 

katkblakh 

tava 

oophelth 

8S 

Mktkhl«neB 

mudia 

oopheltb 

96 

tkhlkhekhaaaraa 

patnrara 

tartooM 

97 

iouhoktifh 

tavino 

na»-chitl 

9B 

aiikap 

tokano 

atajai 

99 

watotkbl 

kOM> 

eennakiee 

30 

Lkbtubokwa 

PB 

chahak 

31 

uhkeikhlU 

tomoa 

meetla 

33 

tkbuka 

niwawi 

qaeece 

33 

welkh 

tikp 

kiaUarnni 

34 

tkblokhoDct 

aoahakwa 

tzac 

35 

khalamvt 

Upi 

mookiM 

36 

ikamonak 

aooohu 

37 

ipktialewa 

atnko 

chM-qai-mii 
aevitl 

as 

khoikbut 

Mwhoank 
kohi 

30 

ikhwmkhwa     ^ 
kanokb             ^ 

40 

padaa 
koinaa 

Chi  mill 

41 

kaenoe 

49 

Mhai 

kee»pa 

43 

iakaitkhl 

pavaia 
izitt 

a»co 

44 

uometifh 

ate-qnitzi-majas 

45 

tkhop 

tohakwilya 

atittsntle 

46 

tkhUl 

tahakwitya 

47 

ikl|ial 

auakwitya 

48 

naika 

Hi 

ebdla 

49 

maika 

i 

taa 

50 

iakhka 

oo 

ahkoo 

51 

ikbt 

tinj^weia 

kahwank 

99 

makaifal 

wahiia 

aula 

63 

tkblom 

pahiia 

kaua 

54 

laket 

wauikwejm 

mooh 

55 

kwanaa 

napia 

■ooehah 

56 

takbuin 

noohoo 

57 

ninicmakwt 

attlepoo 

69 

kMikea 

aUabqoahh 

59 

kweo* 

tawwaakqoehh 

60 

frhKl^ll^m 

liafwaloya 

bjo 

11 


1S8  NOKTH.  AMBUOAir  IMDIAira. 


CAIIFORNIAN  LANGUAGES. 

Besides  the  words  of  the  Shasty  language  before  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Dana  collected  vocabularies  of  several  dialects 
spoken  on  the  Sacramento,  which  are  of  especial  value,  as 
being  the  only  infomifition  which  we  possess  relative  to  the 
ethnography  of  that  region.  The  following  are  a  few  words 
of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  on  that  river,  aboot^ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  namoi 
of  the  tribe  was  not  ascertained. 

(1.)  Upper  Sacramento. 

hair,  tomoi  knife  (or  iron),  kelekele 

eye,  tumut  san,  sas 

nose,  tsono  fire,  po 

mouth,  kal,  kalo  water,  meim,  roeima 

chin,  kentikttt  deer,  nop 

forehead,  tei  salmon,  monok 

arm,  keoie  grape,  uyala 

fingers,  tsemnt  msh,  tso 

leg,  tole  eat,  ba  or  has 

foot,  ktamoso  see,  or,  let  me  see,  wila,  wile 

knee,  huiuk  go,  hara 

At  the  residence  of  Captain  Suter,  a  respectable  settler, 
who  had  established  himself  about  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
Sacramento,  Mr.  Dana  learned  that  all  the  Indians  of  that 
vicinity,  who  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes  or  bands, 
might  be  referred  to  two  races,  one  of  which  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  the  west,  or 
on  the  banks  of  Feather  River,  a  tributary  to  the  Sacra- 
mento, on  the  eastern  side,  about  twenty  miles  further  up. 
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These  races  resembled  one  another  in  every  respect  but 
language.  To  the  former  belong  the  Talatui  tribe,  of  which 
a  vocabulary  was  obtained,  as  well  as  the  following  bands, 
the  names  of  which  were  furnished  by  Captain  Suter,  viz., 
the  Ochekamnes,  Servushamnes,  Chupumnes,  Omutchum- 
nes,  Sicumnes,  Walagumnes,  Cosumnes,  Sololunmes,  Tu-' 
realemnes,  Saywamines,  Nevichumnes,  Matchemnes,  Saga- 
yayumnes,  M uthelemnes,  and  Lopotalimnes.  In  the  dialects 
of  all  these  tribes  the  word  for  water  is  kiky  while  in  those 
of  the  other  race  it  is  momi. 

(2.)  Talatui, 

A  tribe  living  on  the  Kassima  River,  a  tributary  to  the 
Sacramento,  on  the  eastern  side,  about  eighty  miles  from 
its  mouth. 


man,  8aw6 
woman,  es€e  or  es^u 
child,  tune 
daughter,  tele 
'  brother,  adi 
father,  fata 
head,  tlkit 
hair,  munu 
ear,  alok 
eye,  wilai 
nose,  uk 
mouth,  hubd 
neck,  numic 
arm,  tawa 
hand,  iku 
fingers,  kidjuha 
leg,  k6lo 
foot,  8uh€i 
toe,  ti 

boua^,  kodja 
bow,  611 
arrow,  haulo 
shoes,  lok,  I6ka 


sky,  wit^uk 
sun,  hi 
day,  hiumu 
night,  kawil 
dark,  bun  aba 
fire,  wike 
water,  klk 
river,  wakat^i 
mountain,  wepa 
stone,  saw  a 
tree,  alawa 
wood,  timber,  kawdl 
grapes,  mute 
deer,  Mwia 
bird,  lune,  ti 
fish,  pa 
salmon,  togun 
name,  Owuk 
beads,  howvt 
good,  wilcwil 
bad,  saiye 
old,  udumit^e 
new,  westt 


sweet,  t^aitqtii 

sour,  siksik 

quick,  w6azak 

go  quick,  lois  weazak 

run,  taige 

walk,  loiu 

swim,  alne 

talk,  hunai 

sing,  kutkik 

dance,  lemuk 

eat,  tcamak 

one,  kenate 

two,  6yoko 

thi^ee,  teliko 

four,  oi9uko 

five,  kasako 

six,  temebo 

seven,  kdnikuk 

eight,  kauinda 

nine,  o6i 

ten,  ekaye 

twenty,  naa 

thirty,  oyimi 


IM 


WOmTH  AmUOAV  TOIAiri. 


(S.)  Pujuni.         (4.)  Sekumne.        (5.)  Tiomat. 

Of  the  second  race,  or  that  inhabiting  the  western  bank 
of  the  Sacramento,  Mr.  Dana  obtained  the  name  of  the 
following  tribes,  viz.,  Bushumnes  (or  Pujumi^,  Secnmnei> 
(or  Sek^imne),  Yasumnes,  Nemshaw,  EJsky,  Yakwimnes, 
Huk,  and  Yukal.  The  following  vocabularies  belong  to 
the  two  first  mentioned,  and  to  a  thirdt  the  name  of  whiofa 
was  not  distinctly  understood,  but  seemed  to  be  Chamak, 
or  Tsamak. 


Mkn 

fone 

maUik 

BBllik 

WomsB 

kde 

kde 

Iwla 

ChUd 

Din^ter 

eti 

Bmd 

tfOtftt 

tmA 

tvntfol 

Hair 

oi 

ono 

oi 

Ear 

od6 

bono 

coo 

Eye 

wat^a 

il 

bU 

Nose 

henka 

soma 

Month 

mol6 

aim 

Neck 

tokotdk 

koi 

knlot 

Ann 

ma 

wak 

kaliit 

Hand 

tfapai 

ma 

tamsiilt  mr  tantfvl 

Fingers 

t^ikikap 

biti 

tfikikvp 

Leg 

pai 

podo 

bimpi 

Foot 

katup 

pai 

V^ 

Toe 

tap 

biti 

House 

h6 

bd 

Bow 

Olamni 

Arrow 

bui& 

Shoes 

solum 

Beads 

bawttt 

Sky 

hibi 

Son 

oko 

oko 

i>«y 

oko 

eki 

Night 

po 

fire 

«» 

aa 

^* 

Water 

monii,  mop 

mop 

momi 

River 

16kol6k 

miundi 

miimti 
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F^um. 

Sehmm. 

0 

0 

t^ 

IM 

niiict 

wU 

kut 

nit 

paU 

mii 

mai 

iaii<S 

hnk 

wenne 

^09 

hawU 

be 

radik 

oho 

iewa 

tahel 

gewa 

iye 

wiye 

pi 

wiwina 

envm 

tsol 

paio 

ti 

wikte 

teene 

pen 

shapai 

■apui 

pehel 

tai 

muBtik 

mank 

tini,  0 

tini,a 

upm 

peiuriC?) 

petahei 

tapni  (?) 

matahum 

mutfltim 

tflhapanaka 

adak 

La  Soledad, 

(7.)  ^ 

1S5 


TtmMk. 


kttt 


hnk 


(6.)  La  Soledad,        (7.)  San  Miguel 

began  taking  down  at  the  same  time,  vocabularies  of 
languages,  from  Indians  belonging  to  these  missions, 
^as  unfortunately  interrupted  in  my  task,  and  had  no 
►rtunity  of  completing  it.  The  few  words  which  were 
ined  will  serve  at  least  to  show  that  these  languages 
ndependent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the  rest  contained 
lis  work. 
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LaSoMM. 

SmXguO. 

One 

himitaa 

tohi 

Two 

ntahe 

.k«0m 

Three 

kapkha 

tlabahi 

Four 

u^t 

keaa 

FiTe 

pamaah 

oldimto 

Six 

iminalLiha 

paiate 

SeTen 

ndukaha 

tepa 

Eight 

taitemt 

aratel 

Nine 

watao 

teditrap 

Ten 

mataoeo 

tmpa 

Man 

mne 

loai,  Inai,  logaa< 

Woman 

■huriahme 

tlene 

Father 

nikapa 

tata 

MoMier 

nikana 

apai 

Son 

nikiniah 

paacr,pa«cl 

Daughter 

nika 

paaer^paael 

Head 

tahop 

tobnko 

Hair 

worokh 

teaaakho 

Ears 

otaho 

tentkhito 

Noae 

aa 

tenento 

Eyea 

hiin 

tmgento 

Mouth 

hai 

treliko 

La  Solidad  is  in  latitude  about  35 ;  and  San  Migti^-' 
lies  more  in  the  interior,  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  I>^ 
Solidad.     Besides  these,  Mr.  Hale  procured  vocabularies 
of  three  other  Californian  languages  ;  viz.,  1,  San  Raphael^ 
in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  lat.  about  38,  which  appears^ 
to  belong  to  the  same  family  as  some  of  those  collected  by 
Mr.  Dana  on  the  River  Sacramento  ;  2,  the  Netela,  spoken 
at  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  lat.  33 J  ;  3,  the 
Kiji,  at  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  lat.  33  J. 

Mr.  Coulter  has  given,  in  the  Journal  of  the  London 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  vocabularies  of  five  other 
Californian  languages ;  viz.,  Pima,  San  Diego,  lat.  32| ; 
San  Barbara,  lat.  34  J  ;  San  Luis  Obispo,  lat.  35  f^ ;  and  San 
Antonio;  lat.  36^,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey. 

These  last  eight  vocabularies  are  inserted  under  the  let- 
ters V  and  W.     Finally,  the  following  vocabularies  of  two 
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ribes  called  Eslen  and  Ruslen,  are  taken  from  the  journal 
f  the  voyage  of  the  two  Spanish  vessels  Sutil  and  Mexi- 
ano.  But  it  is  clear  that  many  of  these  numerous  lan- 
;uages  have  affinities,  and  that  the  actual  number  of  distinct 
amilies  will  prove  less  than  might  be  supposed. 


EtUn. 

Butlen. 

Man 

ejennntek 

muguyamk. 

Womtn 

tamitek 

latrayamank 

Father 

a-hay 

appan 

Mother 

azia 

aan 

Son 

panna 

enahinsh 

Daughter 

tapana 

kaana 

Bow 

pa3runay 

laguan 

Arrow 

lottos 

tepa 

Friend 

miahfe 

kauk 

Sky 

imita 

terrni 

Moon 

tomania-ashi 

orpetuei-iahmen 

Day 

aaatza 

iahmen 

Light 

jetza 

shorto 

Night 

tomania 

orpetoei 

Water 

azanax 

ziy 

Fire 

nia-namenes 

hello 

Mine 

nitacha 

ka 

Thine 

nimetaha 

m^ 

Great 

putoki 

ishac 

SmaU 

ojaak 

piahit 

One 

pek 

enjala 

Two 

u-lhaj 

ultia 

Three 

julep 

kappes 

Four 

jamajna 

ultizim 

Five 

pemajala 

hali  izn 

Six 

peguatanoi 

baU  ahakem 

Seven 

jula  jualanei 

kapkamai  ahakem 

Eight 

julep  jualanei 

ultonai  ahakem 

Nine 

jamajaa  jualanei 

packe 

Ten 

tomoila 

tamchajt 

Lamgnsg-a. 

Sw  JUiiiiHl. 

xy. 

Kaiala. 

M»a 

l«mLi)t!j« 

irotvit 

yiil.                    ,^J 

Waman 

hni«i«h 

lakoF 

•KBfwal             ^H 

Father 

api 

ftpmk 

^^H 

MoUier 

DD& 

«ok 

r^.      S 

^OB 

u 

ukok 

ai 

mmk 

BamuD                  ^^^1 

mola 

Aptjua 

|l11]ra                         ^H 

Hur 

^H 

iUir 

aJokh 

»■!»«& 

SAAAkna            ^^H 

Eye 

iiiite 

DOfittlum                     1 

No» 

hnkm 

(iBie^iiii 

noma  w  4m 

Moalli 

lifcmii 

etQu^in 

InimUp 

■Jioni^iii 

kut 

AltlHU 

BOtD 

tUn^l 

&kDe 

unin 

Fmgen 

wmuycnt             ^H 

F«t 

k€ia 

nee                       ^^^1 

D^f»d 

fcitdut 

akfadm 

^M 

Home 
Axe 

Knife 

kottof* 

kiatk 

aiM                   ^^H 

'^ 

mom 

bf 

fmm^ 

tem**                              i 

Mooa 

biy>h 

fflolr 

oxjU             _^^H 

81 » 

nW 

^^m 

iJiy 

111 

flPttP15» 

Iciii*                            ^^ 

NiBtit 

W«]«¥atK 

jrioltEt 

tDkBlIlt 

Fii. 

Wlik 

uhiwot 

mufbai 

Witei 

kiik 

bftt 

El- 

Rtia 

vdtDpft 

aiwftklt 

Snow 

jmua 

yoM 

y«U 

Eftrth 

^OWft 

tfiuaagft 

ElVBt 

atom 

l^peii              j 

.-Mi- 

m 

M«t 

Doff 

tihntilin 

w>«d 

afbwiJ 

Be&vfiT 

tjmu 

B«w 

JiDiy 

bBBU 

hnnot 

Wirf 

kakilfc 

ciHjttiat 

Mi 

aauikl 

kwulBf 

r,^::;* 

C<»td 

ilibo 

White 

ndtUh 

A^mwsiDl 

kwafkB04 

BIkck 

KHilata 

rapikha 
WanfiUhi 

roicKLklmcA 
kaiakaiet 

ft«d 

UhupDU 

I 

k«ni 

BO 

Thorn 

eHmftii 

fiWl 

DIEL 

Hd 

aba 

wumi 

One 

bebii 

H^ft 

p«kfi                      1 

Ti*o 

**• 

Wate 

wabtt 

Th»e 

luitkM 

paU 

P^ 

Foar 

WlBg 

WBta 

wmbiM. 

Five 

keankqi 

maliar 

S4i 

patiTkk 

p*«ake 

iemlawl 

a^hwohtilitli 

Eigbt 

*ub^m 

welmwBli* 

NiD« 

mnaniik 

Ten 

kitihiifa 

wekkua^indiK 
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Vw. 

Pima. 

SaaDiflgo. 

SanUBarbam. 

SanLoitOUipo. 

San  Antonio. 

task 

■a 

alapai 
absbakbna 

tikbia 
•*niant 

napakMk 
nnah 

maskat 

intlla 
kbllepkhaaUi 

aCib!in 

ti£na 
k'lbibimn 

tatMopai 
tatflb-bMBiUh 

•boBtik 

kba 

oh 

to 

teha 

nihki 

ahaa 

ahpa 

tiaaaah 

tiBOt 

•patcb 

•bir^ 

b'lmoBO 

Inah 

nba 

Men 

•bndt 

tadynbl 

Ie(M> 

andi 

jacnel 

tnpaeedi 

ttebnUmono 

sketaaa 

joto 

•bnai 
na 

kbenp 
bnueb-edni 

tkbeap 
t'obalLn 

taabkha 
trokaaa 

Toiiovakiiitdi 

qnatai 

kateba 

hemako 

nba 

paka 

tdAomn 

kitol 

kook 

khahnac 

ibkobo 

eibia 

kakbha 

beik 

kbamoo 

mawkh 

miiba 

nltraoh 

kilk 
khekhtatpe 

tcbapap 
kbadaeai 

skamn 
yiti-paka 

pakai 

tiaatep 

kbentchapal 

yiti-tbkome 

krabnatya 

IMinal 

bnbak 

yiti-mawkb 

t'eb 

kikike 

malabna 

-di'komo 

.t.««ytf 

hnmiikt 

•pa 

ftbnmotebi-makbe 

talatioi 

hoiiteiiiaa 

namat 

ketbko 

tayimiU 

tM»ah 

rihn-nokbap 

kaUn 

tibnapa 
takotia 

tuaoktolb 

koohk 

maaekb-wkumn 

lapaOB^ 

I 

kel-paka 
kel-bbko 

bnaUedn 

lapaikriia-trekbtol 

bWMlMMbo 

kel-maiekh 
peU 

penii 

&■"■ 

ro 

kba-qnaUi 
khasUk 

enkeka 

Upoi 

kakatchka 

•kabamibni 

t'  ibnekhan 

tb'kem 

1 

toak 

mai 

CMblomobl 

taSiba 

kittpoi 
kbakeia 

nikat 

atimm 

akha 

napot 

copel 

It 

tilebni 

tatoiyen 

capit 

cnaipai 

qaatai 

tbokit 

kbam 

katcha 

numko 

kbano 
Ulmom 

tiobnb 

kbomo 
■kitano 

mat 

iU-kiala-kaipi 

lac 

akemnli 

kba 

•btejeje 

tslimi 

sbooka 

ona 

era 

Upi 

tepn 

trakai 

tai 

nenk 

ti£a 

traam 

•tnakam 

cojon 

Bolcnhn 

tch'  kbime 

Bmekkai 

leapit 

kbetchnr 

•okbton 

tfatli*i# 

■ton 

trauyeiya 

dokha 

nmshap 

ohDOkb 

k'matMl 

millb 

akemai 

k*banbnat 

"» 

pnalit 

hnaa 

ekeipe 

tahkbam 

nioah 

enud 

bekiampinm 

natiikan 

niook 

manalle 

tapi 

tela 

intai 
tiaot 

patalle 
knnemei 

kboninaab 
akbanuhasb 

tnya 
tMkbn 

k?i2albaa 

kbaiya 

tbomo 

nemoh 

kbeUta 

p»rfio 

traako 

ipotnk 

yatcbick 

nokbop 

aabnn 

nob 

esbaU 

nnpu 

menaa 

naank 

khJamall 

P'ta 

konehnaia 

tsakbsi 

tiankha 

akhna 

titnayibimn 

trinaiU 

12 
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EM 
Em 

?5ar 


rtafn 

FMt 


£ 


Day 

Kigfat 

Water 
Rain 


Eaith 
RiTW 


Tree 
Meat 

Bearer 

Bear 

Bird 

Fbh 

Great 

Cold 

WUte 

Black 

Rod 

I 

Tboo 

He 

Om 

Two 

Time 

Four 

FiTe 

Six 


Ten 


tmbo 
■nnilwMiV 


(pl.) 


iujdE 


aak 
keyhnak 


kasneeh 

chekeke 

chebanok 

koorranak 

yahak 

aykok 


oommeleek 

kahchehzeek 

ooUothak 


ikooB 

at(^n 

ariok 


oollooa 


•fhaak 


■aiaayek 
oofaidok 


ithak 

ancbalik 

amgik 

klgnak 

taancak 

tshiotakak 

kaneek 


oikak 
tanfnak 


taaafodlik 
UDganalik 
komaknk 


alnthak 

keen 

incaan 

attakon 
aUnk 
kaakooD 
thitehin 


attoon 
dang 


■itching 


km4» 


ti^ 


qw-alrii 

kolkwa 
pangitrii 
ee-ee 
tihnkntahoo 

symt 


t'l 
koeia 


kikak 
kin 


tihneqnat 
tihaidia 


ittaobtonn 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

ABORIGINAL  MONUMENTS 

OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY: 

Til£  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EARTH-WORKS.  AND  THE  8TRUCTl*m£. 

CONTENTS,  ANT)  PURPOSES  OF  THE  MOUNItS  ;  WITH 

NOTICES  OF  THE  MINOR  REMAINS 

OF  ANCIENT  ART. 

WITH      ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY  E.  G.  SQUIER. 
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ABORIGINAL  MONUMENTS 
OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY.* 


That  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  em- 
braced within  the  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries,  abounds  with  rude  but  imposing  monuments, 
the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity,  is 

*  WiTHur  the  past  two  years,  public  attention  has  several  times  been 
directed  to  the  extensive  invesrigations  in  progress,  by  Messrs.  E.  6.  Squm 
and  E.  H.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Ohio,  into  the  aboriginal  remains  of  the  West,  and 
particolarly  those  of  tbe  Ohio  valley.  Daring  this  period,  these  gentlemen 
were  in  constant  commonication  with  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  of 
which  they  are  members ;  and  it  was  early  proposed,  and  preparations  accord- 
iBfly  made,  to  embody  the  resolts  of  their  inquiries  in  its  published  Transac- 
tioiis.  Their  researches,  however,  were  subsequently  so  greatly  extended,  and 
downed  with  such  remarkable  results,  as  to  place  their  publication,  in  an  ade- 
quate style  of  illustration,  entirely  beyond  any  means  at  the  command  of  the 
Society.  At  this  juncture,  their  MSS.  and  accompanying  illustrations,  were 
submitted  to  the  newly  organized  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  accepted  ibr 
publication  as  the  first  volume  of  the  "  SiirrBSONiAR  Cohteibutiors  to  Know- 
JJSD9E.**  This  work,  greatly  surpassing  in  magnitude,  as  in  the  number,  im- 
portance, and  interesting  nature  of  its  (acts,  any  publication  of  the  kind  ever 
before  undertaken  in  this  country,  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  sometime 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  The  paper  herewith  presented,  embraces  only 
such  detached  general  observations  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of 
our  country,  without  anticipating  any  of  the  more  important  discoveries  and 
interesting  details  of  the  prospective  great  work  fit>m  the  same  hands,  and 
must  not  be  taken  to  exhibit  a  complete  or  adequate  view  of  the  subject.  It 
only  aims  to  group,  and  in  some  degree  to  generalize,  the  various  ancient 
remains  of  the  West,  so  as  to  furnish  some  rational  conception  of  their  extent, 
variety,  and  prevailing  character. 
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a  fact  getMaUy  known.  Very  imperfect  iiotiooa«  however, 
<rf'tfia  extent,  number,  and  character  of  these  reniami  are 
entertained  by  the  world  at  large.  Even  where  they  are 
most  abundant  and  interesting,  the  genera]  ignorance,  in 
these  respects,  appears  greatest.  It  seems  strange  that 
hlMkerto,  wbiie  every  other  branch  of  research  has  enhsted 
active  andenli^tened  minds  in  its  etucidation,  the  archeolo- 
l^cal  field  has  been  left  comparatively  unoccupied.  It  is  tnie> 
iadated  and  detached  observations,  and  occasional  liniited 
eiplorations,  have  been  made,  serving  to  provoke  rather  than 
satisfy  inquiry ;  but  nothing  like  a  thorough  and  systematic 
investigation,  carried  on  over  an  extended  field,  has  hereto- 
fyte  been  attem|ited.  This  has  resulted  less,  perhaps,  *'be- 
CMse  looen  are  incurious  about  nearer,  and  intent  upon 
iiioie  distant  objects,"^  than  from  the  lack,  among  a  pioneer 
population,  of  the  time  and  money  necesi^ary  to  so  laborious 
and  costly  an  undertaking,  and  of  the  inducements  which 
enlightened  approbation,  in  older  communities,  holds  out  to 
original  research  and  development.  Account  for  the  fact  as 
we  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  worid 
has  been  put  in  possession  of  too  few  well-authenticated  facts, 
relating  to  the  ancient  aboriginal  monuments  of  our  coui^^ 
try,  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  form  any  satisfactory  corkkk^' 
sion  as  to  their  extent,  number,  character,  origin,  or  piii^ 
poses.  Their  absence  has  been  poorly  supplied  by  specu- 
lations, which,  however  ingenious  they  may  be,  have  no 
firmer  foundation  than  the  fancy  of  their  authors,  and  can 
serve  only  further  to  involve  a  subject  already  sufficiently 
obscure,  and  which  cannot  be  elucidated  except  by  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  regulating  scientific  research. 

It  was  under  a  vivid  impression  of  the  general  defi- 
ciency, in  this  respect, — the  extreme  paucity  of  facts,  and 
the  very  loose  manner  in  which  they  had  been  presented, — 
that  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  and  his  associate,  E.  H. 
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)avi6,  M.  D.,  of  Ohio,  commenced  the  series  of  inyestiga- 
ioQs,  a  brief  and  very  general  statement  of  sOme  of  the 
esults  of  which  is  herewith  presented.  It  is  proper  to 
emark,  that  these  investigations  were  set  on  foot,  with 
10  view  to  ulterior  publication,  but  to  satisfy  individual 
Qquiry.  At  the  outset,  all  preconceived  notions  were  aban- 
loned,  and  the  work  of  research  commenced,  as  if  no  spe- 
ulations  had  been  indulged  in,  nor  any  thing  before  been 
nown,  respecting  the  singular  remains  of  antiquity  scat- 
ered  so  profusely  around  us.  It  was  concluded  that,  either 
he  field  should  be  entirely  abandoned  to  the  poet  and  the 
omancer,  or,  if  these  monuments  were  capable  of  reflecting 
iny  certain  light  upon  the  grand  archeological  questions 
connected  with  the  primitive  history  of  the  American  con- 
inent,  the  origin,  migration,  and  early  state  of  the  Ameri- 
lan  race,  that  then  they  should  be  carefully  and  minutely, 
md  above  all,  systematically  investigated. 

The  locality  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  opera- 
ions,  is  a  section  of  the  Scioto  River  and  Paint  Creek 
'^alleys,  of  which  the  city  of  Chillicotbe  is  the  centre,  and 
vhich  possesses  a  deserved  celebrity  for  its  beauty,  unex- 
impled  fertility,  and  the  great  number,  size,  and  variety  of 
t8  ancient  remains.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  Southern 
Dhio,  and  possessing  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  this  seems 
o  have  been  one  of  the  centres  of  ancient  population ; 
Lud,  probably,  no  other  equal  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
)asin  furnishes  so  rich  and  interesting  a  field  for  the  anti- 
[uary.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  "  Map  of  a  Section 
)f  Twelve  Miles  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  with  its  Ancient 
Monuments/*  will  fidly  illustrate  this  remark. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  field- 
vork  commenced,  early  in  the  spring  of  1845.  Subse- 
luently,  the  plan  was  greatly  extended,  and  the  investigations 
ivere  carried  on,  with  slight  interruption,  up  to  the  summer  of 
1847.  The  scope  of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
iccount  of  the  mode  in  which  the  explorations  were  con- 
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ducted,  nor  of  their  extent.  ItisperiiapBraffioienttoniyythit 
the  surveys  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  bj  tfie  writer  and 
his  associate  in  pert  on,  and  that  the  exoayaticms  were  afl  of 
them  conducted  under  their  per$onal  direcHon  amd  ngfmr* 
viium.  Great  care  was  exercised  in  noting  down,  on  the 
spot,  every  fact,  however  minute,  which  mi{^t  ^  of  viliie, 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  tfie  origin  and  puipows 
of  the  remains  under  notice ;  and  particular  attention  wis 
bestowed  in  observing  the  dependencies  of  the  position, 
structure,  and  contents  of  the  various  works  in  respect  to 
each  other  and  the  general  features  of  the  countiy.  In- 
deed, no  exertion  was  spared  to  ensure  entire  aooaraey, 
and  the  compass  and  line,  the  rule  and  the  spade,  were  akne 
relied  upon,  in  matters  too  often  left  to  an  approadmate 
estimate  or  to  conjecture. 

The  ancient  earth- works  (endosures)  penMMuDy  exa> 
mined  and  survejred  are  upwaids  of  one  hundred  and  the 
mounds  excavated  not  far  from  two  hundred,  in  number. 
Several  thousand  remains  of  ancient  art  were  also  collected 
in  the  progress  of  the  investigations,  chiefly  from  the 
mounds  themselves.  These  constitute  a  cabinet,  as  valu- 
able  in  its  extent,  as  interesting  in  the  great  variety  and 
the  singular  character  of  the  illustrations  which  it  furnishes 
of  the  condition  of  the  domestic  and  minor  arts  of  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  these  monuments  were  erected.  A  descrip- 
tion of  these  alone  would  fill  a  volume.  The  most,  there- 
fore, which  can  be  done,  in  the  compass  of  this  paper,  is  to 
give  a  brief  general  view  of  the  extent  of  the  aboriginal 
monuments  of  the  West,  with  a  few  examples  of  certain 
classes,  in  which  their  predominant  features  are  presented. 

Extent  and  General  Character  of  the  Aboriginal  Monu- 
ments of  the  West. 

The  aboriginal  monuments  of  the  Western  United 
States,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  elevations  and  em- 
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bankments  of  earth  and  stone,  erected  with  great  labor  and 
manifest  design.    In  connection  with  these,  more  or  less 
intimate,  are  found  various  minor  relics  of  art,  consisting 
of  ornaments  and  implements  of  many  kinds,  some  of  them 
composed  of  metal,  but  most  of  stone.    They  spread  over  a 
Tast  extent  of  country.    They  are  found  on  the  sources  of 
the  AUeghany,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  on  the  east ;  and  extend  thence  westwardly  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  through  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  to  Iowa  and  the  Nebraska  territory,  on  the 
west.*    We  have  no  record  of  their  occurrence  above  the 
lakes,  nor  higher  than  the  falls  of  the  Mississippi.    Carver 
mentions  some  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pepin ;  and  Lewis 
and  Clarke  saw  them  on  the  Missouri  river,  1000  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.     They  are  found 
all  over  the  intermediate  country,  and  along  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    They  line  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  from  Texas  to  Florida,  and  extend,  in 
diminished  numbers,  into  South  Carolina.     They  occur  in 
great  numbers  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisianai,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas.    They  are 
found,  in  less  numbers,  in  the  western  portions  of  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia ;  as  well  as  in  Michigan, 

*  It  is  a  het  not  generally  known,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  tnmnli  or 
mounds  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  We  are  not  informed,  however,  that 
there  are  any  endosoree  or  other  works  of  like  character  with  those  usually 
accompanying  the  mounds  of  the'Mississippi  valley,  nor  whether  the  mounds  of 
Oregon  are  generally  disseminated  over  that  territory.  The  only  reference  we 
hmve  to  them  is  contained  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Narrative  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition : 

"  We  soon  reached  the  Bute  Prairies,  which  are  extensive  and  covered 
with  tumuli  or  small  mounds,  at  regular  distances  asunder.  As  &r  as  I  can 
learn,  there  is  no  tradition  among  the  natives  concerning  them.  They  aro 
conical  mounds,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  about  six  or  seven  feet  above  the 
level,  and  manfr  tkoumtndM  in  number.  Being  anxious  to  ascertain  if  they 
contained  any  relics,  I  subsequently  visited  these  prairies,  and  opened  three  of 
the  mounds,  but  found  nothing  in  them  bat  a  pavement  of  round  stones.*' — 
Z7.  &iS.iS.,Vol.iv.p.313. 
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Iowa,  North  and  Soath  Carolina,  and  ia  Ae  ] 
toiy,  beyond  tfio  Rio  Grande  del  Jfforte.  In  Aortt-thef 
oooupf  ^  entire  basin  of  the  Ifianasippi  and  its  tiibii* 
tazieiy  as  iJso  the  fertile  {daina  along  the  Gidil 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  saaaeipi'CM  dia- 
pcprsed  equally  over  the  area  faeie  defined*  Thejai».-inMi- 
ly  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  oooifyi^g  llit 
level,  fivtile  terraces,  and  seldcnn  occuring  veiy  &r  taaiak 
firom  theoL  .       '.  -  .-  ^n.- 

Their  number  is  well  calculated  to  eadteenqii hsg  sinj 
has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  whiehlMii 
not  been  without  its  advocates^that  they  are  moat^iC  snC 
afl  of  them,  natural  formationsi  **  the  lesults  of  < 
action/'  modified  perhaps,  in  a  lew  instav)es,.ta)ti 
erected  by  man.  Of  course  no  such  hypothesai ' 
advanced  by  any  individual  who  had  enjoyed  tfaie  oppactil* 
nily  of  examining  these  remains  for  himself.  ^'.   •- 

Some  estimate  maybe  formed  of  their  great  abundaao^ 
in  certain  portions  of  the  country,  by  an  inspection  of  the 
accompanying  Map,  which  exhibits  a  section  of  twelve 
miles  of  the  Scioto  valley.  It  will  be  observed  that  not  less 
than  ten  large  groups  of  earth- works  occur  within  the  space 
designated,  besides  which  there  is  a  large  number  of  mounds 
and  lesser  monuments.  Twenty-four  of  these  mounds 
are  found  within  a  single  enclosure,  E,  three  miles  above 
the  city  of  Chillicothe.  The  large  works,  JET  and  E^  have 
each  not  far  from  two  miles  of  embankment,  and  enclose 
little  less  than  one  hundred  acres.  Not  far  from  one  hun- 
dred enclosures  and  five  hundred  mounds  are  found  in  Ross 
county,  Ohio,  alone ;  and  the  remains  of  the  State  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  ten  thousand  mounds  and  one  thourand 
or  fifteen  hundred  enclosures,  of  all  sizes.  Many  of  them  are. 
of  course,  small,  but  cannot  be  omitted  in  an  enumeration. 

Nor  is  their  magnitude  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than 
their  numbers.  Lines  of  embankment,  varying  in  height 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  and  enclosing  areas  of  firom  one  to 
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fifty  acres,  are  common ;  while  enclosures  of  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  acres  area  are  far  from  infrequent.  Occa- 
sional works  are  found,  embracing  not  less  than  five  or  six 
hundred  scre8.^  The  magnitude  of  the  area  enclosed  is 
not,  however,  always  an  index  of  the  amount  of  the  labor 
expended  in  the  construction  of  these  works,  or  of  the 
leiigth  of  the  embankment  raised.  A  fortified  hill,  in  High- 
land county,  Ohio,  has  one  mile  and  five-eighths  of  heavy 
embankment;  yetit encloses  an  area  of  onlyabout/or^y  acret. 
A  simflar  work,  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  in  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  has  upwards  of  four  miles  of  embankment  yet  encloses 
but  little  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres.  The  group  of  works 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river  has  an  aggregate  of  at  least 
twenty  miles  of  embankment ;  yet  the  amount  of  land  em- 
braced within  the  walls  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  acres. 

The  mounds  are  of  every  conceivable  dimension,  from 
those  of  but  a  few  feet  in  height  and  a  few  yards  in  diame- 
ter,  to  those  which,  Uke  the  celebrated  one  at  the  mouth  of 
Grave  Creek,  in  Virginia,  measure  one  thousand  feet  in 
circumference  by  seventy  feet  in  height ;  or,  like  the  trun- 
cated pyramid  at  Cahokia,  in  Illinois,  rise  to  the  altitude  of 
nearly  one  hundred  feet,  and  measure  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  with  a  level  summit  of  several 
acres  area.  Their  usual  dimensions  are,  however,  consid- 
erably less  than  in  the  examples  here  given.  The  larger 
number  range  from  six  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  by  forty  to 
one  hundred  feet  base. 

These  constructions  are  composed  of  earth  or  stone, 
taken  up  on  the  spot,  or  brought  from  localities  more  or  less 
remote ;  though  a  combination  of  these  materials,  in  the 
same  work,  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  the  absence  of  ditches 
interior  or  exterior  to  the  embankments,  pits  or  dug  holes, 
from  which  the  earth  for  their  construction  was  taken,  are 
generally  visible  near    by.     These  are    sometimes  very 

*  Lewis  and  Clarke  describe  one  on  the  Missouri  river  which  tbejr  esti- 
mated to  contain  six  hundred  acres. 
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broad  and  deep,  and  occasionally  quite  symmetrical  in 
shape.  In  the  vicinity  of  large  mounds,  such  excavatioiis 
are  also  common.* 

A  large,  perhaps  the  larger,  portion  of  these  works  are 
regular  in  outline,  the  square  and  the  circle  predominating. 
Some  are  parallelograms,  some  ellipses,  others  polygons, 
regular  and  irregular.  The  regular  works  are  almost  inva- 
riably erected  on  level  river-terraces,  great  care  having 
evidently  been  taken  to  select  those  least  broken.  The 
irregular  works  are  those  which  partake  most  of  the 
character  of  defences,  and  are  usually  made  to  conform  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  situated — 
running  along  the  brows  of  hills,  or  cutting  off  the  ap- 
proaches to  strong  natural  positions.  The  square  and  thb 
circle  often  occur  in  combination,  frequently  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  or  with  irregular  works,  directly  or  by 
avenues  consisting  ofparallel  lines  of  embankment.  Detach* 
ed  parallels  are  frequent.  The  mounds  are  usually  sim|^ 
cones  in  form,  but  they  are  sometimes  truncated,  and  occa- 
sionally terraced,  with  graded  or  winding  ascents  to  their 
summits.  Some  are  elliptical,  others  peariform,  and  others 
squares  or  parallelograms,  with  flanking  terraces.  Besides 
these  there  are  others,  most  common  in  the  extreme  north- 
west, which  assume  the  forms  of  animals  and  reptiles. 
Another  variety  of  remains  are  the  causeways  or  "  roads," 
and  the  graded  descents  to  rivers  and  streams,  or  from  one 
terrace  to  another. 

As  already  remarked,  these  remains  occur  mainly  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Western  rivers  and  streams.  The  allu- 
vial terraces,  or  "river  bottoms,"  as  they  are  popularly 
termed,  were  the  favorite  sites  of  the  builders.  The  prin- 
cipal monuments  are  found  where  these  "bottoms"  are 
most  extended,  and  where  the  soil  is  most  fertile  and  easy 

•  These  are  the  "  wells"  of  Mr.  Aiwater  and  other  writets  on  American 
Antiquities.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a  few  were  really  wells,  or  •econdarUff 
designed  for  resenroirs. 
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of  coltiyation.  At  the  junction  of  streams,  where  the  val- 
leys are  usually  broadest  and  most  favorable  for  their  erec- 
tion, some  of  the  largest  and  most  singular  remains  are 
found.  The  works  at  Marietta,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Muskingum  with  the  Ohio ;  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek  ; 
at  Portsmouth,  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto ;  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami,  are  instances  in  point.  Occasional 
works  are  found  on  the  hill  tops,  overlooking  the  valleys, 
or  at  a  little  distance  from  them ;  but  these  are  manifesdy, 
in  most  instances,  works  of  defence  or  last  resort,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  warlike  purposes.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remaiic,  that  the  sites  selected  for  settlements, 
,  towns,  and  cities,  by  the  invading  Europeans,  are  often 
those  which  were  the  especial  favorites  of  the  mound-build- 
ers, and  the  seats  of  their  heaviest  population.  Marietta, 
Newark,  Portsmouth,  Chillicothe,  Circleville,  and  Cincin- 
nati, in  Ohio  ;  Frankfort  in  Kentucky ;  and  St.  Louis  in 
Missouri,  may  be  mentioned  in  confirmation  of  the  remark. 
The  centres  of  population  are  now,  where  they  were  at  the 
period  when  the  mysterious  race  of  the  mounds  flourished.* 
The  monuments  throughout  the  entire  Mississippi  val- 
ley possess  certain  grand  points  of  resemblance,  going  to 
establish  a  common  origin.  Whether  they  were  contempo- 
raneous in  their  erection,  or  constructed  by  a  people  slowly 
migrating  from  one  portion  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  under 
the  pressure  of  hostile  neighbors  or  the  inducements  of  a 
more  genial  climate,  are  questions  open  to  inquiry,  and 
which  proper  investigations  may  satisfactorily  answer.  It 
is  quite  certain,  however,  and  this  fact  is  of  importance 
in  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  that  the  mounds 
increase  in  magnitude  and  regularity,  if  not  in  numbers,  as 

*  **  The  most  dense  ancient  population  existed  in  precisely  the  places  where 
the  most  crowded  future  population  will  exist  in  ages  to  come.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  series  of  mounds  generally  indicates  the  contiguity  of  rich  and  level 
lands,  easy  commonicatioas,  fish,  game,  and  the  most  fiivortble  adjacent  posi- 
tions."—P/m*. 


we  go  down  the  Mississippi  towards  the  Gulf.  And 
though  between  the  monuments  of  the  North  and  the  South 
there  is  a  marked  contrast,  in  many  respects ;  yet  il  would 
be  impossible  to  tell,  so  gradually  do  they  merge  into  each 
other,  where  one  series  terminates  and  the  other  begins. 
Jt  is  not  impossible  that  future  investigations  may  show  an 
imperceptible  transition  from  the  more  regulaj-  earth -struo- 
tures  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  to  the  symmetricat  and  in^H 
posing  stone  teocalti  of  Mexico, 

The  remains  of  which  we  are  speaking  may  be  divided 
into  two  grand  classes,  viz..  Enclosures,  bounded  by  para- 
pets, circumvallations  or  walls,  and  simple  Tumuii  or 
Mounds,*  They  constitute  together  a  single  system  of 
works ;  but,  for  purposes  which  will  satisfactorily  appear,  it 
is  preferred  to  classify  them  as  above*  These  grand  clas^ 
resolve  themselves  into  other  minor  divisions  :  Enclosures 
are  for  defence,  for  sacred  or  supersUiious  and  for  other 
purposes  not  easily  explained  ;  and  the  Mounds  are  places 
of  sepulture,  of  sacrifice,  &c. 

Enclosures. 

The  Enclosures,  or,  as  they  are  familiarly  known  tknmf^ 
out  the  West,  "  Forts,"  constitute  a  very  important  moAim 
teresting  class  of  remains.  Their  dimensions,  and  tbe  popidtf 
opinion  as  to  their  purposes,  attract  to  them  m<M«  partiettUlfy 
the  attention  of  observers.  As  a  consequence,  most  Ifaat  litti 
been  written  upon  our  antiquities  relates  to  them.  ^£il»t 
number  have  been  surveyed  and  described  by  different  faidhri* 
duals,  at  different  times ;  but  no  systematic  exranination  €f  t  • 
sufficient  number  to  justify  any  general  conclusion  as  to  thebr 
origin  and  purposes  has  hitherto  been  made.  According 
we  have  had  presented  as  many  different  conclu8ion|B  as 

*  The  tenn  numnd  is  used  in  this  paper,  fi>r  thfkm  i 
aenae,  as  0700071110118  with  tumdlui  or  harrom,  and  aa  ( 
ment,  rampart,  etc. 
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there  have  been  individual  explorers ;  one  maintaining  that 
all  the  encloBores  were  intended  for  defence,  "vi^ile  another 
persists  that  none  could  possibly  have  been  designed  for  any 
foch  purpose.  A  sufficiently  extended  investigation  would 
have  shown,  however,  that  while  certain  works  possess 
features  demonstrating  incontestably  a  warlike  origin,  others 
were  connected  with  the  superstitions  of  the  builders,  or 
des^ned  for  purposes  not  readily  apparent  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  concerning  them. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  square  and  the 
cilde,  separate  or  in  combination,  were  favorite  figures 
with  the  mound-builders ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  their 
inrorks  in  the  Scioto  valley  and  in  Ohio  are  of  these  forms. 
Most  of  the  circular  works  are  small,  varying  from  250  to 
800  feet  in  diameter,  whUe  others  are  a  mile  or  more  in 
circuit.  Some  stand  isolated,  but  most  in  connection  with 
one  or  more  mounds,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  or 
in  connection  with  other  more  complicated  works. 
Wherever  the  circles  occur,  if  there  be  a  fosse  or  ditch,  it 
is  almost  invariably  interior  to  the  parapet.  Instances  are 
frequent  where  no  ditch  is  discernible,  and  where  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  earth  composing  the  parapet  was  brought 
from  a  distance  or  taken  up  evenly  from  the  surface.  In 
the  square  or  irregular  works,  if  there  be  a  fosse  at  all,  it  is 
exterior  to  the  embankment,  except  in  the  case  of  fortified 
hills,  when  the  earth,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  is  usually 
thrown  from  the  interior.  These  facts  are  not  without 
their  importance  in  determining  the  character  and  purpose 
of  these  remains.  Another  fact  bearing  directly  upon  the 
degree  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  builders  is,  that  many 
if  not  most  of  the  circiJar  works  are  perfect  circles,  and 
that  many  of  the  rectangular  works  are  accurate  8quare$. 
This  fact  has  been  demonstrated,  in  numerous  instances,  by 
careful  admeasurements,  and  has  been  remarked  in  cases 
where  the  works  embrace  an  area  of  many  acres,  and 
where  the  embankments  or  circumvallations  are  a  mile  or 
upwards  in  extent. 
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WoBu  OF  DsFBiros. — ^ThoM  wock%  niuek  i 
taiUUy  dfifensiva,  Qsoally  occupy  itroiig  mtml 
To  undenUnd  fiiUy  their  chanoter  mod  te^Moity  tat  lb 
purpose  iHMigned  to  them,  it  it  neoeewiy  to  nolioe  hatMf 
the  predcHninaDt  fiMtwei  of  the  country  in  wUdi  Iksj 
occur. 

The  Tulley  of  the  Mini«ppi,  firom  the  Bmc  of  the  Alb- 
f^ieiuee  to  the  raugee  of  the  Rocky  Hountami^  k  a  vail 
aedementary  basin,  and  owes  its  general  aspect  to  the 
powerful  action  (^  water.  Its  riTcrs  have  worn  their  valeyi 
deep  in  a  vast  original  plain,  leaving  in  their  gradnal  aolMi* 
deuce  broad  terraces,  marking  the  difierent  eras  of  their 
history.  The  edges  of  the  table  lands»  bordering  od  the 
▼aUeys,  are  cut  by  a  thousand  ravines,  presenting  Usff 
headlands  and  high  hills  with  level  summits,  somstiinss 
oonnected  by  narrow  isthmuses  with  the  original  IsUe^ 
and  sometimes  entirely  detached.  The  sides  of  these 
elevations  are  always  steep  and  difficult  of  ascent  in  some 
cases  precipitous  and  absolutely  inaccessiUe.  The  natural 
strength  of  such  positions,  and  their  susceptibility  of  de- 
fence, would  certainly  suggest  them  as  the  citadels  cf  a 
rude  people,  haying  hostile  neighbors  or  pressed  by  foreign 
invaders.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  at  often  find- 
ing  these  heights  occupied  by  strong  and  complicated 
works,  the  design  of  which  is  indicated  no  less  by  their 
position  than  by  their  peculiarities  of  construction.  In  such 
cases  it  is  always  to  be  observed  that  great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  their  selection,  and  that  they  possess  peculiar 
strength  and  adaptation  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  applied.  While  rugged  and  steep  on  most  aides, 
they  have  one  or  more  points  of  comparatively  easy 
approach,  in  the  protection  of  which  the  utmost  skill  of  the 
builders  has  been  expended.  They  are  guarded  by  double 
overlapping  walls,  or  a  series  of  them,  having  sometimes  an 
accompanying  mound,  designed  perhaps  as  a  "  look-out,'' 
and  corresponding  to  the  barbican  in  the  British  system  of 
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defence,  of  the  middle  ages.  The  usual  defence  is  a  sim- 
ple parapet  thrown  up  along  and  a  little  below  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  varying  in  height  and  solidity  as  the  declivity  is 
more  or  less  steep  and  difficult  of  access. 

Other  defensive  works  occupy  the  peninsulas  formed 
by  the  streams,  or  cut  off  the  bluff  points  formed  by  their 
junction  with  each  other.  In  such  cases  a  fosse  and  wall 
are  carried  across  the  isthmus,  or  diagonally  from  the  bank 
of  one  stream  to  that  of  the  other.  In  certain  instances 
the  wall  is  double,  and  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  stream 
for  some  distance  inwardly,  as  if  designed  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  turning  the  flank  of  the  defence. 

To  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the  works  last 
mentioned,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  banks  of  the 
Western  rivers  are  always  steep,  and,  where  these  works 
are  located,  invariably  high ;  the  banks  of  the  various  ter- 
races are  also  steep,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  and  more 
feet  in  height.  The  rivers  are  constantly  shifting  their 
channels,  and  frequently  cut  their  way  through  all  the 
intermediate  up  to  the  earliest  formed  or  highest  terrace, 
presenting  bold  banks,  inaccessibly  steep,  and  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet  high.  At  such  points,  from  which  the 
river  has  in  some  instances  receded  to  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  or  more,  works  of  this  description  are  oftenest  found. 

And  it  is  a  fact  of  much  importance  and  worthy  of 
special  note,  that  within  the  scope  of  a  pretty  extended 
observation,  no  work  of  any  kind  has  been  found  occupying 
the  latest  formed  terrace.*  This  terrace  alone,  except  at 
periods  of  extraordinary  freshets,  is  subject  to  overflow. 
The  formation  of  each  terrace  constitutes  a  sort  of  semi- 
geological  era  in  the  history  of  the  valley ;  and  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  works  occur  upon  the  lowest  or  latest  formed 

*  Thifl  observation  is  confirmed  by  all  who  have  given  attention  Uf  tba 
sabject  in  the  Ohio  and  Upper  MiaaiflBippi  valleys.  Along  the  Gulf  and  at 
points  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  where  the  entire  coontry  is  low  and  Milgeet  to 
inundation,  some  of  the  ancient  momimentB  are  invaded  by  the  water. 
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of  these,  while  they  are  foond  indiscriminately  upon  ail  th 
others,  bears  directly  upon  the  question  of  their  antiquity. 
These  general  remarks  will  serve  to  introduce  one  c 
two  examples  of  Defensive  Works,  which  will  best  iUoi 
trate  their  general  character. 

Plate  2. — This  fine  work  is  situated  in  Butler  count] 
Ohio,  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Hamilton,  on  th 
west  side  of  the  Great  Miami  river.  The  hill,  the  sunuol 
of  which  it  occupies,  is  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  th 
present  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  an 
fifty  feet  high,  being  considerably  more  elevated  than  an 
other  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  surrounded  at  all  points,  except 
narrow  space  towards  the  north,  by  deep  ravines,  present 
ing  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  declivities.  The  slop 
towards  the  north  is  very  gradual,  and  from  that  directio 
the  hill  is  easy  of  approach.  It  is  covered  by  a  primiti^ 
forest. 

Skirting  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  generally  conformiE 
to  its  outline,  is  a  wall  of  mingled  earth  and  stone,  havir 
an  average  height  of  five  feet  by  thirty-five  base.  It  hi 
no  apparent  ditch,  the  earth  composing  it,  which  is  a  sti 
clay,  having  been  for  the  most  part  taken  up  from  the  su 
face,  without  leaving  any  marked  excavations.  There  are 
number  of  pits  or  "  dug  holes,"  however,  at  various  poin 
within  the  walls,  from  which  it  is  evident  a  portion  of  tl 
material  was  obtained.  The  wall  is  interrupted  by  foi 
openings  or  gateways,  each  about  twenty  feet  wide ;  oi 
fronting  the  north,  on  the  approach  above  mentioned,  and  tl 
others  occurring  where  the  spurs  of  the  hill  are  cut  off  I 
the  parapet,  and  where  the  declivity  is  least  abrupt.  The 
are  all,  with  one  exception,  protected  by  inner  lines  • 
embankment  of  a  most  singular  and  intricate  descriptioi 
These  are  accurately  delineated  in  the  plan,  which  will  b© 
explain  their  character.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  nortl 
ern  or  great  gateway,  in  addition  to  its  inner  maze  of  wall 


It 
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has  an  outwork  of  crescent  shape,  the  ends  of  which  ap- 
proach within  a  short  distance  of  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  excavations  are  near  the  gateways :  none  of  them 
are  more  than  sixty  feet  over,  nor  have  they  any  considera- 
ble depth.  Nevertheless  they  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  nearest  to  gateway  S,  contain  water  for  the  greater 
portion  if  not  the  whole  of  the  year.  A  pole  may  be  thrust 
eight  or  ten  feet  into  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  those  at  E, 

At  S  and  H,  terminating  the  parapet,  are  mounds  of 
stones,  thrown  loosely  together,  eight  feet  in  height.  Thirty 
rods  distant  from  gateway  iV,  and  exterior  to  the  work,  is  a 
mound  ten  feet  high,  on  which  trees  of  the  largest  size  are 
growing.  It  was  partially  excavated  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  a  quantity  of  stones  taken  out,  all  of  which  seemed 
to  have  undei^ne  the  action  of  fire. 

The  ground  in  the  interior  of  the  work  gradually  rises, 
as  indicated  in  the  section,  to  the  height  of  twenty-six  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  overlooks  the  entire  adja- 
cent country.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  work,  are  a  number 
of  others  occupying  the  valley — ^no  less  than  six,  of  large 
size,  occurring  within  a  distance  of  six  miles  down  the  river. 

The  character  of  this  structure  is  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  doubt.  The  position  which  it  occupies  is  naturally 
strong,  and  no  mean  degree  of  skill  is  employed  in  its  arti- 
ficial defences.  Every  accessible  avenue  is  strongly  guard- 
ed. The  principal  approach,  the  only  point  of  easy  access, 
or  capable  of  successful  assault,  is  rendered  doubly  secure. 
A  mound,  used  perhaps  as  an  alarm  post,  is  placed  at  a  short 
distance  in  advance,  and  a  crescent  wall  crosses  the  isthmus, 
leaving  but  narrow  passages  between  its  ends  and  the  steeps 
on  either  hand.  Next  comes  the  principal  wall  of  the 
enclosure.  In  event  of  an  attack,  even  though  both  these 
defences  were  forced,  there  still  remained  a  series  of  waUs 
so  complicated  as  inevitably  to  distract  and  bewilder  the 
assailants,  thus  giving  a  marked  advantage  to  the  defenders. 
This  advantage  may  have  been  regarded 'as  more  consider- 
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abk  than  we,  in  our  ignoranee  of  the  iiiiBlMj  eyitoai  of 
the  ancient  people,  would  «qppoie.  SMll'.lhe 
judgment  with  which  their  military  pootiiMrwetr 
at  wen  as  from  the  character  of  their  mtrenohiheBti,  ao  hr 
as  we  imderstand  them,  it  is  safe  to  iaeftohide  that  all  pacts 
ofthis  work  were  the  best  caloulatedto  seoora  Ike  oljeeti 
of  the  builders,  under  the  mode  c£  attack  and  dafenoe  than 
practised.  On  the  assumption  that  the  embankments  of 
this  work  were  crowned  with  palisades,  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  it  aflbrded  entire  security  against  any  asBadh 
by  rude  or  savage  foes. 

The  coincidences  between  the  guarded  entrances 
of  this  and  similar  woiks  tfaroogliout  the  West,  and 
those  of  the  ancient  Mexican  defences,  ue  singularly  strik- 
ing. The  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  TIasoallan  tem- 
tories,  mentioned  by  Cortes  and  other  eaily  writeii,  was 
six  miles  long^  having  a  sing^  entrance  thirty  feet  ^iridsb 
which  was  formed  as  shown  in  the  supplementary  plan  A. 
The  ends  of  the  walls  overlapped  each  other  in  the  form  ct 
semicircles,  having  a  common  centre.* 

The  work  above  described  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair 
example  of  this  class  of  structures,  althou^  nearly  every 
work  has  interesting  individual  features,  which  can  only  be 
exhibited  in  connection  with  plans  of  the  works  themselves. 
Many  are  of  vast  dimensions  ;  indeed,  the  works  of  greatest 
magnitude  are  those  which  are  most  cleariy  of  defensive 

•  «*  On  leaTing  the  territory  (of  Clempoellan)  I  met  with  a  Urse  waU  of 
dry  stone,  about  nine  feet  in  height,  which  extended  acroai  from  one  moon- 
tain  to  the  other :  it  was  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  sormounted  chrongfaoot 
lla  whole  extent  hy  a  bresstwork  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  to  enable  them  to 
fight  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  There  was  but  one  entrance,  abonC  ten  paces 
wide,  where  one  portion  of  the  wall  was  encircled  by  the  other,  in  the  manner 
of  a  ra?elin,  ibr  aboat  forty  paces.  Thus  the  entrance  was  circnitons  and  noc 
direct.  Having  inquired  into  the  origin  of  this  wall,  I  was  infonned  it  was 
erected  on  account  of  the  place  being  the  fiontierBof  the  pro^noe  of  Tbscalln* 
whoae  inhabitants  were^  enemies  of  Montesnma  and  always  at  war  with  him.* 
mSKmiiLeUtrrfOtrteM;  see  also  JfemnUDiMr, /fe  Mm^  mid  < 
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origin.  A 'fortified  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  ChiUicothe  em- 
braces one  hundred  and  forty  acres  within  its  walls ;  and 
another  military  work — ^most  probably  a  fortified  village — 
on  the  banks  of  the  North  Fork  of  Paint  Creek,  five  miles 
from  ChiUicothe,  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  acres.  To  appreciate  fully  the  judgment  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  position,  and  the  skill  exhibited  in  defence, 
a  minute  examination  of  a  series  of  these  structures  is 
necessary.  No  one  can  rise  from  such  an  examination 
without  being  convinced  that  the  race  by  whom  they  were 
erected  possessed  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence of  defence— a  degree  of  knowledge  much  superior  to 
that  known  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  North  American 
tribes  previous  to  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  or  indeed, 
subsequent  to  that  event.  Their  number  and  magnitude 
must  also  impress  the  inquirer  with  enlarged  notions  of  the 
power  of  the  people  commanding  the  means  for  their  con- 
struction, and  whose  numbers  required  such  extensive  works 
for  their  protection.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  designed  to  embrace  cultivated  fields, 
so  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  sustenance  to  their  defenders 
in  event  of  a  protracted  siege.  There  is  no  other  founda- 
tion, however,  for  this  suggestion  than  that  furnished  by 
the  size  of  some  of  these  defensive  enclosures.  Th^ 
population  finding  shelter  within  their  walls  must  have 
been  exceedingly  large,  if  their  dimensions  may  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  a  calculation. 

The  vast  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  the  erection  of 
most  of  these  works  precludes  the  notion  that  they  were 
hastily  constructed  to  check  a  single  or  unexpected  inva- 
sion. On  the  contrary  there  seems  to  have  existed  a  «yf- 
tem  of  defences,  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Allegha- 
ny in  New- York  diagonally  across  the  country,  through 
central  Ohio  to  the  Wabash.  Within  this  range,  those 
works  which  are  regarded  as  defensive  are  largest  and 
most  numerous.    If  an  inference  may  be  drawn  firom  this 
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« 
&ot,  it  ii  that  the  premneof  hcwtilitiet^raifiram  Aa  i 
6Mt;  or  that>  if  the  tido  of  migration  floiprfftam  the  ^ 
it  reoeiTMi  its  final  ohaofc  npcm  thii  fine.  -  Ohi  the 
hypotheaii*  that  in  this  region  origaialed  a  i 
wliioh  subaeqiiMitly  went  soathwanL  cooatandy  dHvelbpig 
itaelf  in  its  progressi  until  it  attained  ita  hei|^  ia  lissioa^ 
we  may  suppose  firam  this  direotion  oame  the  hoalilB  \ 
hoardsi  bdbre  idioae  inoessant  attsnks  the 
moand-builden  gradaaDy  receded*  or  beneath  wfaaaeei 
minating  oraehy  they  entireiy  disappeaied  leas  lag  1 
monaments  alone  to  attest  their  eirislBnom  and  the  eHi 
dinaiy  skiU  with  which  they  defended  their  akaiB  and 
Upon  either  assamptionil  isdear  Ihatlha 
was  a  ptotiaoled  one,  and  that  the  raoe  of  the  1 
fiar  a  long  period  oonstantfy  etpoaed  ta  attaafc 
finds  ita  support  in  the  fittttfasltia  the^ 
of  Aose  Iooatities»  wIhnp^  fimn  the 
it  appeers  the  ancient  popnlation 
almost  invariably  find  one  or  more  worin  of  a  defaiBave 
character,  fiiniishing  ready  places  <^  resort  in  times  of 
danger.  We  may  suppose  that  a  state  of  things  existed 
somewhat  analogoos  to  that  which  attoided  the  advance  of 
oor  picmeer  populatkm,  whm  evny  aeltlfment  had  ita 
little  fort,  to  which  the  settlers  flocked  in  case  of  alaim  or 
attack. 

It  may  be  soggested  that  there  exisled  amoa^  tfan 
moond-builders  a  state  of  society  something  like  that  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  Indians :  that  each  tribe  had  its 
ssparate  seat,  maintaining  an  almost  constant  waifain 
its  neighbOTs,  and,  as  a  consequence,  possessing  its 
saslie,"  as  a  place  of  final  resoit  whoi  invaded  bj  a 
powetful  ibe.  Apart  finom  the  hti,  however,  that  the  hk- 
vrere  hnnlen^  averse  to  labor,  and  not  known  So  I 
any  woris  approachu^  in  skilfUness  < 
mder  nocioe,  them  b 
tne  evidenee  that  the 
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tural  people,  c<»i8iderably  adyanced  in  the  arts,  and  pos- 
s^fMing  great  uniformity,  throughout  the  whole  territory 
which  they  oceupied,  in  manners,  habits,  and  religion, — a 
uniformity  sufficiently  marked  to  identify  them  as  a  single 
peoide,  having  a  common  origin,  common  modes  of  life,  and 
as  a  consequence,  common  sympathies,  if  not  a  common 
and  consolidated  government. 

Saceu  WomKs. — ^The  structure,  no  less  than  the  form 
and  position,  of  a  large  number  of  the  earth- works  of  the 
West,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Scioto  valley,  render  it 
clear  that  they  were  erected  for  other  than  defensive 
purposes.*  The  small  dimensions  of  most  of  the  circles, 
the  occurrence  of  the  ditch  interior  to  the  embankment, 
and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  completely  commanded 
by  adjacent  heights,  may  be  mentioned  as  sustaining  this 
conclusion.  We  must  seek,  therefore,  in  the  connection  in 
vi^ch  these  works  are  found,  and  in  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  mounds,  if  such  there  be,  within  their  walls 
for  the  secret  of  their  origin.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
it  is  here  we  find  evidence  stiU  more  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive than  furnished  by  the  small  dimensions  of  these 
works,  or  the  position  of  the  ditch,  that  they  were  not  in- 
tended for  defence.  Thus,  when  we  find  enclosures  con- 
taining a  number  of  mounds,  all  of  which  it  is  capable  of 
demonstration  were  religious  in  their  piuposes,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  superstitions  of  the  people  who 
built  them,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  enclosure 

*  It  seemfl  incredible  that  many  well-informed  men,  who  ha^e  ezaminad 
aome  of  the  small  circular  and  elliptical  woriia  of  the  West,  dioiild  have  fallen 
into  the  palpable  error  of  sapposing  them  defensive  in  their  origin.  Miyor 
Long  {Second,  Exp.  Vol.  i.,  p.  54)  describes  some  petty  works  in  the  vidnity 
of  Piqua,  Ohio,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  circles,  as  of  indoabtad  war> 
like  origin,  applying  to  them  the  terma  of  military  technology.  Ooa  of  iimm 
circles,  which  he  regards  as  a  "rtdovht"  is  43  feet  in  diameter^  and  has  its 
ditch  interior  to  the  wall !  A  famous  defence,  truly,  contrasted  with  the  forti- 
fied hills  akeady  described ! 
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itielfwasabo  deemed  saered,  end  time  wt  apotM  ^ta» 
ftooetf  "  or  ocmaeoimted  groand— eqieoiaBf  wheie  ft  M 
ooii  at  jBrtt  j^ancei  that  it  poeMssea  niilia^  1h»  jaquiaiiM 
of  a  military  woA.  But  it  ii  not  to  be  oonohided  diM 
thoae  enckMnires  alone,  which  eontain  moonda  of  Urn  d^ 
ioription  here  named,  were  deaigned  for  aaored  [wupuaaa. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  nUpooaajaleBi  of  tt» 
mound-builders,  like  that  of  the  Mexicans,  exeroiaed  I 
them  a  great,  if  not  aoontroUing  influ 
may  have  been,  for  anght  we  know,  a  govenmieiit  of  tt» 
priesthood ;  one  in  Whioh  the  priestly  and  eivO  ftnotioai 
were  jointly  exeroned,  and  one  sufficiently  powerfU-  ta 
have  secured  in  the  Mississippi  TaDey,  as  it  did  in ; 
the  erection  of  many  of  those  Test  monumen 
ages  will  continue  to  diallenge  the  wonder  of  i 
may  have  been  certain  superstitioQs  cersmoBiBS^  hstviag] 
connection  with  the  purposes  of  the  mounds^  oaniad  cb 
enclosures  specially  dedicated  to  them.  There  are 
minor  enclosures  within  the  great  defensive  w(Hk  already  re- 
ferred to,  on  the  banks  of  theNorth  Fork  of  Pdnt  Creek,  the 
purposes  of  which  wouU  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  ev«a 
though  the  sacred  mounds  which  they  embrace  were  want- 
ing. It  is  a  conclusion  which  eveiy  day's  investigatioii  and 
observation  has  tended  to  confirm,  that  most,  perhaps  all 
the  earth- works,  not  manifestly  defensive  in  their  charader, 
wejne  in  some  way  connected  with  the  superstitioiis  rilea 
of  the  buikierss  though  in  what  manner,  it  is,  and  perhaps 
ever  will  be,  impos^ble  satisfactorily  to  determine. 

\lliat  dim  light  analogy  sheds  upon  this  point  goes  to 
sQstain  this  conclusion.  The  British  Uands  only  alibni 
works  with  which  any  comparison  can  saiUy  be  instituted. 
The  ''ling  forts**  of  the  ancient  Celts  are  nearly  i 
in  fonn  and  stnKture  with  a  large  daas  of  : 
own  country :  and  these  are  legaided  by  aD ' 
British  antiqaaries  as  strictly  rel^ioiBs  in  tkeir  at%in,  or 
coBMCssd  with  the  rites  of  the : 


# 
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This  c<»clu8ion  it  not  entirely  specuUtive,  but  rests  in  a 
great  degree  upon  traditional  and  historical  facts.  The 
late  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  author  of  ''Ancient  Wiltshire"  (the 
most  scientific  as  also  the  most  splendid  antiquarian 
liFork  ever  issued  from  the  British  press),  regarded  the 
occurrence  of  the/osse,  interior  to  the  waD,  in  a  portion  of 
the  British  works,  as  precluding  the  supposition  of  a  military, 
and  establishing  their  religious  origin. 

The  character  of  these  works  has  already  been  briefly 
indicated.  They  are  generally  regular  in  their  structure, 
and  occupy  the  broad  and  level  river-bottoms,  seldom 
occurring  upon  the  table-lands,  or  where  the  surface  is 
undulating  or  broken.  Their  usual  form  is  that  of  the 
square  or  the  circle ;  sometimes  they  are  slightly  dlipticaL 
OccasionaUy  we  find  them  isolated,  but  oftenest  in  groups. 
The  greater  number  of  the  circles  are  of  small  size,  having 
a  nearly  uniform  diameter  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  feet,  with  the  ditch  invariably  interior  to  the  wall. 
These  have  always  a  single  gateway,  opening  oftenest 
towards  the  east,  but  by  no  means  observing  a  fixed  rule  in 
this  respect.  It  frequently  happens  that  they  have  one  or 
more  small  mounds  interior  to  their  walls,  of  the  class 
denominated  sacrificial.  These  small  circles  occasionally 
occur  within  larger  works  of  a  defensive  character.  Apart 
from  these,  numerous  little  circles,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  are  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  large  works, 
consisting  of  a  very  light  embankment  of  earth,  and  destitute 
of  a  gateway  or  entrance.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  lodges  or  of  othfl||tfNiilding8. 
The  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  traces  left  m  the  huts 
of  the  Mandans  and  other  Indian  tribes,  at  their  deserted 
villages,  render  this  supposition  not  improbable.  It  some- 
times happens  that  we  find  small  circles  around  the  bases 
of  large  mounds ;  these  probably  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  the  same  character  with  that  numerous  class  already 
described. 

14 
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The  larger  circles  are  oftenest  found  in  combination 
with  rectangular  works,  connecting  with  them  directly  or 
by  avenues.  Some  of  these  are  of  large  nze,  embracing 
fifty  or  more  acres.  They  seldom  have  a  ditdi ;  bat  when- 
ever it  occurs,  it  is  interior  to  the  wall.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  squares  or  rectangular  works  with  which  they  aie 
attached,  (and  which,  it  is  believed,  never  have  ditches,  exte- 
rior or  interior,)  the  walls  are  usually  compoaed  of  earth 
taken  up  evenly  from  the  surface,  or  from  large  pits  in  the 
ne^borhood.  Evident  care  seems  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  exercised,  in  procuring  the  material,  to  preaerve  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  plain  smooth,  and  as  far  as  poaribk 
unbroken.  This  fact  is  in  itself  almost  condusive  against 
the  supposition  of  a  defensive  design,  especially  as  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  mound-builders  understood 
perfectly  the  value  of  the  external  fosse  in  their  works  of 
defence.  The  walls  of  these  works  are,  for  the  most  jMort, 
comparatively  slight,  varying  from  three  to  seven  feet  in 
height.  Sometimes  they  are  quite  imposing ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  circle  at  Newark,  Licking  county,  Ohio, 
where,  at  the  entrance,  the  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  has  a  vertical  height  of  not  far  from  thirty  feet.  The 
square  or  rectangular  works  attending  these  large  circles 
are  of  various  dimensions.  It  has  been  observed,  however, 
that  certain  groups  are  marked  by  a  great  uniformity  of 
size.  Five  or  six  of  these  now  occur  to  the  writer,  placed 
at  long  distances  asunder,  which  are  exact  squares,  each 
measuring  one  thousand  and  eighty  feet  side — a  coinci- 
dence which  could  not  possibly  be  accidental,  and  which 
must  possess  some  significance.  It  certainly  establishes 
the  existence  of  some  standard  of  measurement  among  the 
ancient  people,  if  not  the  possession  of  some  means  of  deter- 
mining angles.  The  rectangular  works  have  almost  inva- 
riably gateways  at  the  angles  and  midway  on  each  side, 
each  of  which  is  covered  by  a  small  interior  mound  or  ele- 
vation.    In  some  of  the  larger  structures  the  openings  are 
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more  namerons.  A  few  of  this  description  of  remafanf  \iMift 
been  discovered  which  are  octagonal.  One  of  large  ^^M, 
in  the  vicinity  of  ChiUicothe,  has  the  alternate  angles  cehl^ 
cident  with  each  other,  and  the  sides  equal. 

Another  description  of  worits,  probably  akin  to  those 
here  described,  are  the  parallels,  consisting  of  light  embank- 
ments, seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  length  and  sixty  or 
eighty  apart. 

Indeed,  so  various  are  these  works,  and  so  numerous 
their  combinations,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any 
accurate  conception  of  them,  without  entering  into  a  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  and  an  extent  of  illustration  utterly 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  They  are  invested  with 
singular  interest,  alike  from  their  peculiar  form  and  the 
character  and  contents  of  the  mounds  which  they  enclose. 
If  we  are  right  in  the  assumption  that  they  are  of  saorsd 
origin,  and  were  the  temples  and  consecrated  grounds  of 
the  ancient  people,  we  can,  from  their  number  and  extent, 
form  some  estimate  of  the  devotional  fervor  or  superstitious 
zeal  which  induced  their  erection,  and  the^redominance  of 
the  religious  sentiment  among  their  builders. 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  these  structures  is,  perhaps, 
the  strongest  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  posi- 
tion here  assigned  them.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
existence  of  religious  works,  extending,  with  their  attend- 
ant avenues,  like  those  near  Newark  in  Ohio,  over  an  area 
of  little  less  than  four  square  miles  I  We  can  find  their 
parallels  only  in  the  great  temples  of  Abury  and  Stone- 
henge  in  England,  and  Camac  in  Brittany,  and  associate 
them  with  a  mysterious  worship  of  the  Sun,  or  an  equally 
mysterious  Sabianism.  Within  the  mounds  enclosed  in 
many  of  these  sacred  works,  we  find  the  altars  upon  whiidh 
glowed  their  sacrificial  fires,  and  where  the  ancient  peo]^ 
offered  their  propitiations  to  the  strange  gods  of  their  primi- 
tive superstition.  These  altars  also  furnish  us  with!  the 
too  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  ritual  of  the  diound- 
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bafldifip  lilw  that  of  the  Aztoei^  VII  ( 
aiy  olmffuyom,  >pd  that  hmnan  iMriiiogi  iwro  not  dB&mi 
ODMoaptable  to  tho  divinity  of  thoir  wonlu|i.  It  it  ^^f 
ooune  impouiUe  in  this  oonnootion  to  go  into  tho  deHii 
of  tho  ovideiioe  iqxm  this  <ff  kindxttd  iMMsto 

Tke  Mcmndi. 

Intimately  oonneoted  with  the  intereeting  woika  abo^f 
dawribed  are  the  moondi;  of  thetOb  ho«iif«r»  Uida  hm 
hitherto  been  known.  The  popnlar  ofiinion,  baaedt  ill  a 
great  degree^  upon  the  well  aMwrtaiaed  pwrpoeaa  of  tkt 
barrowa  and  tninnli  ooonrring  in  oertain  parte  of  ] 
and  Ana,  it,  that  they  are  maqiib  nionnment%  i 
laet  reating-idaoe  ci  aome  great  ohief  or 
indiridnal,  among  the  tribes  ci  the  bnilden.  Soase 
anposed  them  to  be  the  wmeteiiftgi  in  ^ 
ited  the  dead  of  a  tribe  or  a  viUi^  tat  a  oertain  peaWl 
and  that  the  size  of  the  mound  is  an  indication  of  the  nom- 
ber  inhumed.  Others,  that  they  mark  tlie  sites  of  great 
battles,  and  contain  the  bones  of  the  slain.  On  all  hands 
the  opinion  has  been  entertained,  that  they  were  doTOted 
to  sepulture  alone.  This  received  opinion  is  not,  however, 
sustained  by  the  investigations  set  on  foot  by  the  writer 
and  his  associate.  The  conclusion  to  which  their  observa- 
tions have  led,  is,  that  the  mounds  were  constracted  ftr 
several  grand  and  dissimilar  purposes ;  or  rather,  that  they 
are  of  difierent  classes ; — the  conditions  upoa  which  ths 
dasnfication  is  founded  being  three  in  numl 
position,  structure,  and  ccmtents.  In  this 
wedbtinguish — 

1st.  Those  mounds  which  occur  in,  or  in  the  i 
vicinity  of  endosuree,  which  are  stratiBed,  and 
altars  of  burned  clay  or  stone,  and  wliich  were  places 
sacrifice^  or  in  aome  way  oonneoled  with 


91  Those  which  stand  isolatad»  or  in 
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less  remote  from  the  endosures,  which  are  not  stratified, 
which  contain  human  remains,  and  which  were  the  burial* 
places  and  monuments  of  the  dead. 

3d.  Those  which  contain  neither  altars  nor  hiii(nan 
remains,  and  which  were  places  of  observation,  or  the  sites 
of  structures. 

These  classes  are  broadly  marked  in  the  aj^pnegate; 
bat,  in  some  instances,  they  seem  to  run  into  each  other. 
Mounds  of  tfiis  mixed  character,  as  wdl  as  those  which, 
under  our  present  condition  of  knowledge  respecting  them, 
do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  clear  purpose,  have  been  de- 
nominated anamalaus.  Of  one  hundred  mounds  excavated, 
sixty  were  altar  or  sacrificial  mounds,  twenty  sepulchral, 
and  twenty  either  places  of  observation  or  anmnalau»  in 
their  character.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  proportion  in 
which  they  occur.  From  the  fact  that  the  mounds  of 
sacrifice  are  most  interesting  and  most  productive  in  rdics, 
the  largest  number  excavated  has  been  of  that  class.  In  the 
Scioto  valley  the  mounds  are  distributed  between  the  three 
classes  specified,  in  very  nearly  equal  proportions;  the 
mounds  of  observation  and  the  anomalous  mounds  consti- 
tuting together  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number. 

Mounds  of  Sacrifice. — ^The  general  characteristics  of 
this  class  of  mounds  are  : 

Ist.  That  they  occur  only  within,  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  enclosures  or  sacred  places.* 

2d.  That  they  are  stratified. 

8d.  That  they  contain  symmetrical  altars  of  burned 
clay  or  stone,  on  which  are  deposited  various  remains, 
which,  in  all  cases,  have  been  more  or  less  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fire. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  mounds  of  this  class  which 


*  It  is  not  aMumed  to  ny  that  aU  the  moundi  occurring  within  i 
ue  altar  or  mcrificial  moanda.    On  the  contrary,  some  are  Ibinul  whieii,  to 
■ay  the  least,  are  anomaUnu,  while  others  were  clearly  the  atict  •/  <fnicf«r«f . 


were  examined,  four  only  were  found  to  be  exterior  to  it 
wBlb  of  enclosuresi  and  these  were  but  a  few  rods  dista 
from  the  ramparts. 

The  fact  of  stratification,  in  these  mounds,  is  one 
great  interest  and  importance.     This  feature  has  heretofore  ' 
been  remarked,  but  not  described  with  proper  accuracy;, 
and  has  consequently  proved  an  impediment  to  the  recog^ 
nition  of  the  artificial  origin  of  the  mounds,  by  tho^  wj 
h&ve  never  seen  them.     The  stratificalionj  so  far  as  ol 
served,  is  not  horizontal,  but  always  conforms  to  the  coutq 
outline  of  the  mound<*     Nor  does  it  resemble  the  stratU 
catioti  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  where  the  layer 
run  into  each  otiier,  but  is  defined  with  the  utmost  distinct 
nesf^  and  aJwayg  terminates  upon  reaching  the  level  of 
'  surrounding  earth.     That  it  is  artilicfal  will,  however,  nee 
ao  argument  to  prove,  at\er  an  examination  of  one  of 
mounds  in  which  the  feature  occurs ;  for,  it  would  be  liif 
cult  to  explain,  by  what  singular  combination  of  **  igneotn ' 
and  aqueous*'  action,  stratified  mounds  were  always  rai^€|^ 
0¥er  synunelrical  iiiQiMunenti  q(  buroed  clay  or  of  stone. 

The  tdtars,  or  basios,  found  in  these  mounds,  are  p4moet 
inyariaUy  (^burned  clay^  though  one  or  two  of  stone  bava 
been  diflcoTered.  They  are  synunetrical^  but  not  cf' uni- 
form size  and  shape.  Some  are  round,  ptiiers  dlip|ical» 
and  others  square,  or  paraUelogramSt  Some  lire  snaD, 
measuring  barely  two  feet  across,  while  otbfM  n^  tiHf  feet 

'  ,  *  Bom*  of  the  musnds,  on  the  lower  Mimieippi,  are  horiaoDtnlhr  mafifiedy 
eilidriHiig  alternate  layers,  from  base  to  Miminit.  Hieae  mouuls  Mkt  in 
fbhn  from  the  eonical  stroetorae  here  wfyntd  to,  and  wnt  doahtkat  Mi- 
Miicted  fer  ft  diffirBeat  pttrpoK.  Soma  un  lepDMented  ••  eoaipoaed  of  k^^iis 
of  earth,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  each  one  of  which  ia  annnoiiiited  hf  a  boni^ 
aprfi^ee^  which  haa  heen  xniataken  for  a  mde  hrick  paTemenL  Othen  ftra  obni- 
poaed  of  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  homan  remaifia.  Their  origin  ia  dboiiC- 
leaa  to  be  found  in  the  annual  bone  burials  of  the  Cherokeea  and  other  aontbem 
Indiana,  of  which  acconnta  are  f^ren  by  Bartram  and  other  early  writeis.  It 
k  ^t  impoaaibk  diat,  in  rare  instancea,  natural  elerationa  have  bean  modified 
I^artaoaatoaenreaoroe  of  the  porpoaeaibr  whidinKHindawcireeree^Bd.  In 
m^k  the  natural  atntification  would  be  preaenred. 
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long  by  twelve  and  fifteen  wide.  The  usual  dimensions 
are  firom  five  to  eight  feet.  All  appear  to  have  been  mo- 
delled of  fine  clay,  brought  to  the  spot  firom  a  distance,  and 
rest  upon  the  original  surface  of  the  earth.  In  a  few 
instances,  a  layer  or  small  elevation  of  sand  had  been  laid 
down,  upon  which  the  altar  was  formed.  The  elevation  of 
the  altars,  nevertheless,  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  or  twenty 
inches,  above  the  adjacent  level.  The  clay  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  usually  burned  hard,  sometimes  to  the 
depth  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  inches.  This  is 
hardly  to  be  explained,  by  any  degree  or  continuance  of 
heat,  though  it  is  manifest  that  in  some  cases  the  heat 
was  intense.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  these  altars 
have  been  noticed,  which  are  very  slightly  burned ;  and 
such,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  are  destitute  of  remains. 

The  characteristics  of  this  class  of  mounds  will  be  best 
explained,  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  two  are  alike  in  all 
their  details. 

The  mound,  a  section  of  which  is  here  given,  occurs 
in  "  Mound  City,"  a  name  given  to  a  group  of  twenty-six 
mounds,  embraced  in  one  enclosure,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  river,  three  miles  above  the  town  of  Chillicothe.  It 
is  seven  feet  high  by  fifty-five  feet  base.  A  shaft,  five  feet 
square,  was  sunk  firom  its  apex,  with  the  following  results : — 

1st  Occurred  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel  and  pebbles, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  taken  from  deep  pits,  sur- 
rounding the  enclosure,  or  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  This 
layer  was  one  foot  in  thickness. 

2d.  Beneath  this  layer  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  the  earth  was  homogeneous,  though 
slightly  mottled,  as  if  taken  up  and  deposited  in  small  loads, 
from  dififerent  localities.  In  one  place  appeared  a  deposit 
of  dark  colored,  surface  loam,  and  by  its  side,  or  covering 
it,  there  was  a  mass  of  the  clayey  soil  of  greater  depth. 


The  ouUines  of  these  various  deposits  could  be  distinclly 
traced.  ^ 

3d.  Below  this  deposit  of  earth,  occurred  a  thin  anff 
even  layer  of  fine  sand»  a  little  over  an  inch  in  thickness. 

4th.  A  deposit  of  earth,  as  above,  eighteeii  inchei 
depth. 

5th,  Another  stratum  of  sand,  somewhat  thinner  tin 
the  one  above  mentioned* 

6lh.  Another  deposit  of  earth,  one  foot  thick;  beneat 
jhich  was — 
B^th.  A  third  stratum  of  sand ;  below  which 

Sth.  Still  another  layer  of  earth,  a  few  inches  in  thici 
ness ;  which  rested  on — 

9th.  An  altar,  or  basin,  of  burned  clay. 

This  altar  was  perfectly  round.  Its  form  and  dimeii 
sions  are  best  shown  by  the  supplementary  plan,  and  see 
tion  A.    F  F,  is  the  altar,  measuring  from  c  to  d,  mnefeet 


fte.  1 


Horiiontal  aetle  of  wction//teefifect,aiid  Uie  Tcrtieal  tup  feet,to  tht  tedi. 
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from  a  to  e,  Ave  feet ;  height  from  h  to  e,  twenty  inches ; 
dip  of  curve  are,  nine  inches.  The  sides  e  a,e  d,  dope 
r^ularly,  at  a  given  angle.  The  body  of  the  altar  is  burned 
throughout,  thou^  in  a  greater  degree  within  the  basin, 
where  it  was  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  blows  of  a  heavy 
hatchet,  the  instrument  rebounding  as  if  struck  upon  a  roolL 
The  basin,  or  hollow  of  the  altar,  was  filled  even  friU  with 
fine  dry  ashes,  intermixed  with  which  were  somefit^ments 
of  pottery,  of  an  excellent  finish  and  elegant  model,  orna- 
mented with  tasteful  carvings  on  the  exterior.  One  of  the 
vases,  taken  in  fi*agments  from  this  mound,  has  been  very 
neariy  restored.  The  sketch  B,  presents  its  outlines,  and 
the  character  of  its  ornaments.  Its  height  is  six,  its  great- 
est  diameter  eight  inches.  The  material  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  composing  the  pottery  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians ;  and  in  respect  of  finish,  it  is  fidly  equal  to  the 
best  Peruvian  specimens.  A  few  convex  copper  discs, 
much  resembling  the  bosses  used  upon  harnesses,  were  also 
found. 

Above  the  deposit  of  ashes,  and  covering  the  entire 
basin,  was  a  layer  of  silvery  or  opaque  mica,  in  sheets, 
overlapping  each  other ;  and,  immediately  over  the  centre 
of  the  basin,  was  heaped  a  quantity  of  burned  human 
bones,  probably  the  amount  of  a  single  skeleton,  in  frag- 
ments. The  position  of  these  is  indicated  by  o  in  the  sec- 
tion. The  layer  of  mica  and  calcined  bones,  it  should  be 
remarked,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  were  peculiar  to 
this  individual  mound,  and  were  not  found  in  any  other  of 
the  class. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  section,  that  at  a  point  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound,  a  human  skele- 
ton was  found.  It  was  placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
centre,  with  the  head  to  the  east,  and  was  so  much  decayed 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  extract  a  single  bone  entire. 
Above  the  skeleton,  as  shown  in  the  section,  the  earth  and 
outer  layer  of  gravel  and  pebbles  were  broken  up  and 


Iff  .  <apBfBiv4a^  voxumin 

ivimaind.  Thni  wiule  on  one  nda  of  tWdMi^,,^ 
itnta  wem  clearly  maiked,  on  the  other  they  ,irere  pa»( 
loped-  And,  at  this  wee  the  firit  mcniD4  of  t^  plain 
^«ted»  it  was  aiq^osed,  from  this  cjrcnmstape^  tiiaft^^JtMf(l 
ptevi^asly  been  opened  by  some  expkwer.  and  it  had  b^aff 
deeided  to  abandon  it  when  the  skeleton  was  diaooinapf;^ 
AAerwards,  the  matter  came  to  be  My  onderrtoo^^  J^ 
lilies  wese  £Mmd  with  this  skeleton. 

It  il  %.  fact  well  known,  that  the  mockm  IncKai^ 

fUo  knowledge  of  the  origin  or  objecrtsiof  ^ 
wec^  apoipaUNiied  to  regard  thent  with 
degree  of  wnenaticm.  It  is  also  knomit  that  thsiy  i 
tisaes  buried  their  dead  in  them,  in  agcpidanoe  wiJI^  tbl 
ahaoet  iavanable  cnptom  which  leads  them  to  Bfl^et 
elevated  poi^^ts.  and  the  brows  ci  hills*  m  their  oenie^Dn)Pi 
That  their  remaint  should  be  found  in  the  mquidi^ia  th(n» 
fiNce  e  matter  oi  np  surprise.  They  sre  never  diseqwin^ 
at  any  great  dqith»  pot  often  more  than  eighteen  inchea  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface.  Their  position  raries  in 
almost  every  case :  most  are  extended  at  length,  others 
have  a  sitting  posture,  while  others  again  seem  to  have  been 
rudely  thrust  into  their  shallow  graves  without  care  or 
arrangement.  Rude  implements  of  bone  and  stone,  and 
coarse  vessels  of  pottery,  such  as  are  known  to  have  been 
in  use  among  the  Indians  at  the  period  of  the  earliest 
European  intercourse,  occur  with  some  of  them,  particu* 
larly  with  those  of  a  more^  ancient  date ;  while  modem 
implements  and  ornaments,  in  some  cases  of  European 
origin,  are  found  with  the  recent  burials.  The  necessity 
therefore  of  a  careful  and  rigid  discrimination,  between 
these  deposits  and  those  of  the  mound-builders,  will  be 
apparent  From  the  lack  of  such  discrimination,  much 
misapprehension  and  confusion  have  resulted.  Silver 
crosses,  gun-barrels,  and  French  dial-plates,  have  been 
firand  with  skeletons  in  the  mounds ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
concluded  that  the  mound-builders  were  Catholics,  or  used 
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fire-anw,  or  undentood  French.  Suoh  a  conclnnoii 
would,  nevertheleai.  be  quite  as  well  wairanted,  as  soma 
which  haye  been  deduced  from  the  absolute  identity  of 
eertaiu  rdic9>  taken  from  the  mounds,  with  articles  known 
to  be  common  among  the  existing  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
laol  of  remains  occuring  in  the  mounds,  is  in  itiwlf  hardty 
presumptive  evidence  that  they  pertained  to  the  builders* 
The  conditions  attending  them  can  alone  detennine  tbeix 
true  eharactor.  As  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  lew 
ezeeptions,  the  only  authentic  and  undoubted  remains  of 
the  mound-builders,  are  found  directly  beneath  the  apex 
of  the  moundr  on  a  leyel  with  the  original  surface  of  the 
earth;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  whatever  de^ 
posits  occur  near  the  surface  of  the  mounds  are  of  a  dale 
^ibsequent  to  their  erection. 

In  the  class  of  mounds  now  under  consideration  we 
have  data  which  vnll  admit  of  no  doubt,  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  mgin,  as  well  as  the  relative  periods,  of  the  various 
deposits  found  in  them.  If  the  stratification  already  men- 
tioned as  characterizing  them,  is  unbroken  and  undisturbed, 
if  the  strata  are  regular  and  entire,  it  is  certain  that  what- 
ever occurs,  beneath  them,  was  placed  there  at  the  period 
of  the  construction  of  the  mound.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  strata  are  broken  up,  it  is  equaUy  certain  that 
the  mound  has  been  disturbed,  and  new  deposits  made, 
subsequent  to  its  erection.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  the  fact 
of  stratification  is  seen  to  be  important,  as  wdil  as  interest- 
ing ;  f(Nr  it  will  serve  to  fix,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  origin 
of  many  singular  relics^  having  a  decisive  bearing  on 
some  of  the  leading  questions  connected  with  American 
Arch®  ol(^.  The  thickness  of  the  exterior  layer  of  gravel, 
du^.,  in  mounds  of  this  class,  varies  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  mound,  from  eight  to  twenty  inches.  In  a  very  few 
instances,  the  layer,  which  may  have  been  designed  to 
protect  the  form  of  the  mound,  and  which  purpose  it  admi- 
rably subserves,  is  entirely  wanting.    The  number  and 


relative  position  of  the  sand  strata  are  variable ;  in  some 
of  the  larger  mounds,  there  are  as  many  bj  six  of  them,  is 
no  case  less  than  one,  most  usually  two  or  three* 

In  one  case  which  fell  under  our  obsenration,  and  hi 
another,  of  which  we  have  an  account  from  the  peraoii 
who  discovered  it^  the  altar  was  of  stone.  This  altar  waf 
elevated  two  and  one^half  feet  above  the  original  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  was  five  feet  long  by  four  broad.  It  wai 
a  simple  elevation  of  earth  packed  hard,  and  was  faced,  oil 
every  side  and  on  top,  with  slabs  of  stone  of  regular  fon% 
'  and  nearly  uniform  thickness.  They  were  laid  evenly, 
and,  as  a  mason  would  say,  *'  with  close  joints  j"  and  though . 
uncut  by  any  1  nst rumen ti  the  edges  were  straight  an4 
imooth.  The  stone  is  "  the  Waverly  sandstone,/*  underly* 
ing  the  coal  series,  thin  strata  of  which  cap  every  hilL 
This  stone  breaks  readily^  with  a  rectangular  fracture,  and 
Whence  the  regularity  of  the  slabs  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  surprise-  This  altar  bore  the  marks  of  fire,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  mound-builders'  ornaments  were  fomid  en 
and  around  it.  What  had  originally  been  deposited  thene 
was  probably  removed  by  the  moden^  Indians,  who  bad 
opened  the  mound  and  buried  one  of  their  dead  on  the 
altar.  * 

Mounds  of  this  class  are  most  fruitful  in  leMcslof  the 
builders.  On  the  altars  have  been  found,  though  mu^ 
injured  and  broken  up  by  the  action  of  fire,  instnuneBli 
aikl  ornaments  of  silver,  copper,  stone,  and  bone  ;  beads  of 
silver,  copper,  pearls,  and  shell ;  spear  and  arrow  heads  of 
flint,  quartz,  garnet,  and  obsidian;  fossil  teeth  of  the  shark ; 
teeth  of  the  alligator;  marine  shells;  galena;  sculptwes 
of  the  human  head,  and  of  numeroin  animals ;  pottery  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  large  number  of  interesting  articles^ 
some  of  which  evince  great  skill  in  art.  No  detcription 
of  these  can  be  given  here. 

Mmmis  of  Sq^mUure. — ^Tbe   mounds  of  aqpulture 
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stand  apart  from  the  enclosures,  and,  in  their  average 
dimensions,  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  iSrst  class.  The 
odebrated  mound  at  Grave  Creek  is  of  this  class.  They 
lack  the  gravel  and  sand  strata,  which  characterize  those 
afaready  described,  and  are  destitute  of  ''altars."  They 
ioTariably  cover  a  skeleton  (sometimes  more  than  one,  as 
at  Grave  Creek),  which,  at  the  time  of  its  interment,  was 
Miclosed  in  a  rude  framework  of  timber,  or  enveloped  in 
bark  or  coarse  matting,  the  traces,  in  some  instances  tiie 
very  cmsts  of  which,  remain.  The  structure  of  a  single 
mound  of  this  class  will  serve  to  exhibit  their  peculiarities. 


F».  3. 


t 


The  mound,  of  which  the  above  is  a  section,*  stands 
on  the  third  '<  bottom"  or  terrace  of  the  Scioto  river,  six 
miles  below  the  town  of  Chillicothe.  There  are  no  en- 
closures nearer  than  a  mile ;  though  there  are  three  or  four 
other  mounds,  of  smaller  size,  on  the  same  terrace,  within 
a  few  hundred  yards.  The  mound  is  twenty-two  feet  high, 
by  ninety  feet  base.    The  principal  excavation  was  made 

•  Horiaoottl  vak  Mtrff  fttC,  ud  f«rCktl;f/(#fii  ftet,  to  te  iadi. 


'Mb  'M^nAonfMi  'irtciMjJUMhni 

(w  vqiremited  by  tto  dotted  lbi6iiii4lie'iieMioilVA^ 
yffmt  sufe»  coinnienoing  at  abetaf  oM^tidrd  ef'ttolnlglc^tff 
the  mound  froifti  the  top.  At  uml^U  MMTthe^dhiM^ 
wettnwiateyerofehweoel(iO,ii<Htefiwttleiifc^^ 
iBd  from  two  to  ox  inobei  in  tiddtMti»  diglrtf  loUhMi 
ftom  the  Aorbfeontal  end  Ij^g  moi% to  tlie  IttM^sf  Iki 
Mtttre  of  the  modnd.  Theocxd  wiiilioem  MidoieiB^^ 
•MiMd  to  have  heeo  formed  hfttUb  waMm  Mfixklg*^^ 
^  yfMA  While  burmng,  inanmeli  urn  tl»  irtudte  Mi 
iMMhte  retainiBd  Jtheir  form^  liioagh  entlkeiy  «Mbento4 
ind  die  eatfh  itfiMi^diAteiy  above  ^  n^efl  M  betels;  nek 
borned  of  a  reddbh  color.  Below  thii  layer  Ae  earth 
became  much  more  compact  and  difficult  of  ezeavatioB. 
At  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feet»  and  on  a  level  with^iia 
oripnal  surface,  immediately  underneath  the  < 
«iii  like  that,  lOmewhat  to  one  side  of  dto 
mound,  was  a  rude  timber  framewoik  (^i  i 
to  an  afanost  impalpable  powder,  but  the  cast  of  which  ^ 
still  retcdned  in  the  hard  earth.  This  enclosure  of  timber 
measured  from  outside  to  outside,  was  nine  feet  long  by 
seven  wide,  and  twenty  inches  high.  It  had  been  con- 
structed of  logs  laid  one  on  the  other,  and  had  evidently 
been  covered  with  other  timbers,  which  had  sunk  under 
the  superincumbent  earth,  as  they  decayed.  The  bottom 
had  also  been  covered  with  bark,  matting,  or  thin  slabs — 
at  any  rate,  a  whitish  stratum  of  decomposed  material 
*  remained,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  parallelc^pram. 
Within  this  rude  coffin,  with  its  head  to  the  west,  was 
found  a  human  skeleton,  or  rather  the  remains  of  one ;  for 
scarcely  a  fragment  as  long  as  one's  finger  could  be  recov- 
ered. It  was  so  much  decayed  that  it  crumbled  to  powder 
under  the  slightest  touch.  Around  the  neck  of  the  skele- 
ton, forming  a  triple  row,  and  retaining  theur  position,  as 
originally  strung  and  deposited  with  the  dead,  were  several 
hundre-d  beads,  made  of  ivory,  or  the  tusks  of  some  animal 
(C).    Several  of  these  still  retain  their  polish,  and  bear 
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mariLs  which  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  toroed  in 
tome  machine,  instead  of  being  carved  by  hitnd.  A  lew 
bunins  of  mica  were  aho  disrcorered,  which  completed  the 
list  of  articles  fonnd  with  this  skeleton.  The  feet  of  the 
dceleton  were  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  moond.  A  drift 
beyond  it  developed  nothing  new,  nor  was  a  co^rrefip<Auliilg 
layer  of  charcoal  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moohd. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  tumulus  was  raised  over  this 
sin^e  skeleton.  In  the  case  of  a  mound  of  this  dasn^ 
opened  at  ballipolis,  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  chamber  enclos- 
ing the  skeleton  was  found  just  below  the  original  surface, 
— ^idiich  can  always  be  detected  by  a  strongly  marked  Ime 
and  the  uniform  drab  color  of  the  earth  beneath  it. 

The  layer  of  charcoal  is  not  uniformly  found  in 
mounds  of  this  class,  though  it  is  a  feature  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  sacrifices  were 
made  for  the  dead,  or  that  funeral  rites  of  some  kind  were 
celebrated.  The  fire,  in  every  case,  was  kept  burning  for 
a  very  brief  space,  as  is  shown  by  the  lack  of  ashes,  and 
the  slight  traces  of  its  action  left  on  the  adjacent  earth. 
That  it  was  suddenly  heaped  over,  is  also  proved  by  the 
facts  already  presented. 

Bracelets  of  copper  and  silver ;  beads  of  bone  and  sheH ; 
mica  plates  and  ornaments ;  stone  instruments  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  those  found  in 
mounds  of  the  first  class,  &c.  &c.,  are  found  with  the  ske- 
letons. In  every  instance  falling  within  our  observation, 
the  skeleton  has  been  so  much  decayed,  that  any  attempt 
to  restore  the  skull,  or  indeed  any  portion  of  it,  was  hope- 
less. Considering  that  the  earth  around  these  skeletons  is 
wonderfully  compact  and  dry,  and  that  the  conditions  for 
their  preservation  were  exceedingly  favorable,  whilci  in 
fact,  they  are  so  much  decayed,  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  their  remote  antiquity.  In  the  barrows  and  crom- 
lechs of  the  ancient  Britons,  entire  and  well-preserved 
skeletons  are  found,  although  having  an  undoubted  antiquity 
of  1800  years. 


.^^,  ^iTi^s^-r- 


mjmln  some  of  the  sepulchral  mounds,  as  has  already  beaM 
stated,  the  sarcophagus,  if  we  so  please  to  term  it,  was 
omitted  by  the  builders,  the  dead  body  having  been  simplj; 
enveloped  in  bark  or  matting.  Perhaps  this  course  wa 
most  frequently  pursued.  In  these  cases  the  original  m 
face  appears  to  have  been  carefully  smoothed  and  levelJe 
for  a  space  ten  or  twenty  feet  square,  which  space 
covered  with  bark.  Upon  this  was  deposited  the  dead  bodj 
and,  by  its  side,  such  personal  ornaments  or  implements 
were  deemed  proper,  the  whole  being  covered  with  anothe 
layer  of  bark,  and  the  tumulus  raised  above.  Instance 
have  occurred  in  which  it  is  clear  that  burial  by  increm^ 
Hon  was  made,  but  these  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
celebrated  mound  at  Grave  Creek,  two  sepulchral  ch&nib 
were  discovered,  one  at  the  base*  another  at  a  higher  point 
The  lower  one  contained  two  skeletons,  and  the  upp 
,bat  one.  The  mound,  lU  this  respect,  is  somewhat  extraor 
nary.  It  may  be  conjectured,  with  some  appearance 
reason,  that  it  contained  the  bones  of  the  family  of  a  chief- 
Uin,  or  distinguished  individual,  among  the  builders.  It  it 
common  to  find  two  or  three,  sometimes  four  <Mr  fire^ 
sepulchral  mounds,  in  a  group.  In  such  cases,  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  remarked,  that  one  of  the  group  is  mudi  the 

largest,  twice  or  three  times 
the  dimensions  of  any  of  the 
others,  and  that  the  smalkr 
ones  are  arranged  aroood 
its  base,  generally  joining 
it,  thus  evincing  an  intend- 
ed dependence  and  close 
connection  between  them- 
Flans  of -three  groaps  ef 
this  description  are  given 
in  the  annexed  figures. 
May  we  not  conclude  that 
\^^^y     such  a  group  is  the  tomb 
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0!  a  family — the  principal  mound  coyering  the  head  of  the 
same,  the  smaller  ones  its  various  members?  In  the 
Grave  Creek  mound,  it  is  possible  that,  instead  of  building 
anew  mound,  an  additional  chamber  was  constructed  upon 
the  summit  of  the  one  already  raised — a  single  mound  being 
thus  made  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  group. 

Mounds  of  Observation. — On  the  tops  of  the  hills  and 
on  the  jutting  points  of  the  table  lands  bordering  the  valleys 
in  which  the  earth- works  of  the  West  are  found,  mounds 
occur  in  considerable  numbers.  The  most  elevated  and 
commanding  positions  are  frequently  crowned  by  them, 
suggesting  at  once  the  use  to  which  some  of  the  cairns  of  the 
Celts  were  applied — that  of  signal  or  alarm  posts.  On  a  high 
hill,  opposite  Chillicothe,  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  lofti- 
est in  the  whole  region,  one  of  these  mounds  is  placed.  A 
fire  built  upon  it  would  be  visible  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  as  well  as  for  a  num- 
ber of  mil^s  up  the  valley  of  Paint  Creek — a  broad  and  fer- 
tile  valley,  abounding  in  ancient  monuments.  Between 
Chillicothe  and  Columbus,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles, 
there  are  about  twenty  mounds,  so  placed  that,  it  is  be- 
lieved, if  the  country  were  cleared  of  forests,  signals  by  fire 
could  be  transmitted  along  the  whole  line  in  a  few  min- 
utes.  Our  examination  of  this  description  of  mounds,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  has  been  comparatively  limited.  So 
far  as  our  personal  observation  goes,  they  contain  few  of 
the  remains  found  in  the  two  classes  of  mounds  just  de- 
scribed ;  and,  although  there  are  traces  of  fire  around 
many  of  them,  the  marks  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
justify  fully  the  inferences  that  they  were  lookouts  and  fires 
used  as  the  signals.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that,  in  some 
cases,  they  contain  human  remains,  undoubtedly  those  of 
the  mound-builders.  It  is  possible  that  a  portion,  perhaps 
all,  were  devoted  to  sepulture,  another  portion  to  obser- 
vation, or  that  some  answered  a  double  purpose.    This  is 
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a  point  which  remains  to  be  settled  bj  more  extended 
observations.* 

There  is  another  description  ci  monnds  which  shoiiU 
prcqperly  be  here  mentioned.  Theix  purposes  admit  ct  no 
doubt  They  consist  of  pyramidal  structures^  or  ''deraled 
squares,''  and  are  found  almost  invariably  within  enetosures. 


They  are  sometimes  of  large  dimensions.  Those  at  Ma- 
rietta are  fair  examples  of  the  class,  and  No.  1,  Fig.  4, 
exhibits  their  structure  and  dimensions.    No.  2,  is  an  ele- 

*  Upon  many  prominent  and  commanding  points  of  the  hills,  are  to  be 
observed  traces  of  large  and  long-continaed  fires.  These  are  ynlgarly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  '*  furnaces"  from  the  amount  of  teonaeeout  mate- 
rial  scattered  upon  the  surface.  The  fires  appear  to  have  bees  built  upon 
heaps  of  stones,  which  are  broken  up,  and  sometimes  partially  vitrified,  and  in 
all  cases  exhibit  the  marks  of  intense  and  protracted  heat. 

Lighting  fires  as  signals,  upon  elevated  positions,  is  an  oFd  and  almost 
universal  practice.  When  Lieot.  Frenrant  penetrated  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Upper  California,  where  his  appearance  created  great  alarm  among  the  In- 
diaos,  he  observed  this  primitive  telegraph  system  ia  operation.  "  ColnniDS  o( 
imoke  rose  over  the  country  at  scattered  intervals — signals  by  which  the  In- 
diaiM  here,  as  elsewhere,  communicate  to  each  other  that  enemies  are  in  tlis 
eountry.  It  is  a  signal  of  ancient  and  very  univeml  applieatioii  among  btilA- 
riAm."— B-emonf »  Second  Expedition,  p.  380. 
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vation  of  a  similar  mound,  on  the  banks  of  Walnut  Bayou, 
Madison  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  is  introduced  incidentally, 
to  show  the  connection  between  the  monuments  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  Mexico,  and  those  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
None  of  these,  so  far  as  examined,  contain  remains.  They 
were  obviously  designed  as  the  sites  of  temples  or  of  struc- 
tures which  have  passed  away,  or  as  "  high  places  "  for  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies.  Perhaps  they  deserve 
to  occupy  a  place  by  themselves,  in  the  classification  here 
attempted. 

Anomalous  Mounds. — It  will  be  impossible,  within  the 
compass  of  this  paper,  to  enter  into  the  details  which  a 
proper  notice  of  these  mounds  would  require.  Such  a 
notice  would  necessarily  involve  a  description  of  almost 
every  one  thus  characterized.  A  single  mound  was  exa- 
mined which  contained  an  altar,  and  also  a  skeleton  with  its. 
rude  enclosure  of  wood.  It  was  elliptical  in  shape,  mea- 
suring one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  sixty  in  width- 
and  twenty-five  in  height.  The  altar  occupied  one  centre 
of  the  ellipse,  the  chamber  of  the  skeleton  the  other.  Of 
the  twenty-six  mounds  embraced  in  "  Mound  City,"  six  are 
of  very  small  dimensions,  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  height. 
Within  each  of  these  was  deposited  a  quantity  of  burned' 
human  bones  in  fragments,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  the 
amount  of  a  single  skeleton.  No  relics  were  found  with 
these,  though  in  one  instance  a  fragment  of  an  altar,  a  couple 
of  inches  square,  was  observed  with  the  bones,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  taken  up  from  the  altars,  in 
the  adjacent  larger  mounds,  and  afterwards  finally  deposited 
here. 

Creneral  Observations. — Whether  these  classes  are 
maintained  throughout  the  West,  is  a  question  which  a^. 
systematic  examination,  carried  on  over  a  wide  field,  alone- 
can  determine.  In  almost  every  case  falling  within  our- 
knowledge,  where  mounds  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  competent  persons,  some  of  the  features  here  marked 
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have  been  noticed.  It  is  conjectured,  that  the  *' brick 
hearths,"  of  which  mention  has  occasionally  been  made, 
were  the  "  altars,"  already  described  as  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  mounds.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
some  of  them  were  left  uncovered  by  the  builders,  and 
subsequently  hidden  by  natural  accumulations,  to  be  again 
exposed  by  the  invading  plough,  or  the  recession  of  the 
banks  of  streams.  The  indentations  occasioned  by  the 
passage  of  roots  across  them,  or  by  other  causes,  would. 
naturally  suggest  the  notion  of  rude  brick  hearths. 

Remains  found  in  the  Mounds  :  Implements^  OmamemUy 
Sculptures,  ^^.— The  condition  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  life 
amongst  the  people  which  constructed  the  singular  and 
often  imposing  monuments  we  have  been  tontemplatii^ 
furnishes  a  prominent  and  interesting  subject  of  inquiiy. 
How  far  the  conclusion,  already  hypothetically  advanced^ 
that  the  vast  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  these  works, 
their  number,  and  the  regularity  and  design  which  they 
exhibit,  denote  a  numerous  jx^ople,  considerably  advanced 
tVom  the  nomadic,  hunter,  or  radically  savage  state, — how 
tar  this  conclusion  is  sustained  by  the  character  of  the  minor 
remains,  of  which  we  shall  now  speak,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  mounds  are  the 
principal  depositories  of  ancient  art,  and  that  in  them  we 
must  seek  for  the  only  authentic  remains  of  the  builders. 
In  the  observance  of  a  practice  almost  universal  among 
barbarous  or  semi-civilized  nations,  the  mound-builders 
deposited  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament  with  their 
dead.  They  also,  under  the  prescriptions  of  their  religion, 
or  in  accordance  with  customs  unknown  to  us,  and  to 
which  perhaps  no  direct  analogj-  is  afforded  by  those  of  any 
other  people,  placed  upon  their  altars  numerous  ornaments 
and  implements, — probably  those  most  valued  by  their 
possessors, — which  remain  there  to  this  day,  attesting  at 
once  the  religious  zeal  of  the  depositors,  and  their  skUl  in 
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the  minor  arts.  From  these  original  sources  the  illustrations 
which  follow  were  chiefly  derived. 

The  necessity  of  a  careful  discrimination  between  the 
various  remains  found  in  the  mounds,  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  races  succeeding  the  builders  in  occupation 
of  the  country  often  buried  their  dead  in  them,  has  probably 
been  dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  force,  in  another  connection. 
Aside  from  the  distinctive  features  of  the  relics  themselves, 
attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  discovered, 
and  to  the  simple  rules  which  seem  to  have  governed  the 
mound-builders  in  making  their  deposits,  can  hardly  fail 
to  fix,  with  great  certainty,  their  date  and  origin.  Their 
true  position  satisfactorily  determined,  we  proceed  with 
confidence  to  comparisons  and  deductions,  which  otherwise, 
however  accurate  and  ingenious  they  might  be,  would 
nevertheless  be  invested  with  painful  uncertainty.  From 
want  of  proper  care  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
articles  of  European  origin,  which,  by  a  very  natural  train 
of  events,  found  their  way  to  the  mounds,  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  speculations  concerning  the  arts  of  the  mound- 
builders.  To  this  cause  we  may  refer  the  existence  of  the 
popular  errors,  that  the  ancient  people  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron,  and  understood  the  art  of  plating, 
gilding,  &c.* 

The  relics  found  in  the  mounds  are  such  only  as,  from 
the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  general  course  of  decay : — 
articles  of  pottery,  bone,  shell,  stone,  and  metal.     We  can, 

*  A  silver  cup  is  said  to  have  been  found,  many  years  ago,  in  a  mound 
near  Marietta, Ohio,  which, "  though  simple  in  its  form,  was  smooth  and  regu- 
lar, and  hod  its  interior  finely  gilded."  (Schoolcraft* 8  View,  p.  276.)  This 
statement  has  been  gravely  quoted  by  several  writers,  as  illustrating  the 
advance  of  the  mound -builders  in  the  arts.  Assuming  the  fact  to  be  as  stated, 
there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  discovery.  What  more  likely  than 
that  this  cup  fell,  in  course  of  barter  or  by  accident,  into  the  handi  of  some 
savage,  with  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  custom,  it  was  buried  at 
his  death  ? 
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of  course,  expect  to  find  but  slight  traces  of  instniinents  or 
utensils  of  wood,  and  but  few,  and  doubtful  ones  at  beat,  of 
the  inateriiili  which  %vent  to  compose  articles  of  dress.      J 
The   first  inquiry  suggested  by  an   inspection  of  th? 
mounds  and  other  earth- work?  of  the  West,  relates  to  the 
means  at  the  command  of  the  builders  in  their  construction* 
However  dense  we  may  suppose  the  ancient  population  to 
.  have  been,  we  must  regard  these  works  as  entirely  beyond 
their  capabilities,  unless  they  possessed  some  artificial  aids. 
As  an  agricultural  people,  they  muM  have  hatl  some  means 
*  of  clearing  the  land  of  forests  and  of  tilling  the  soil     We 
can  hardiy  conceive,  at  this  day,  how  these  operations 
could  be  potformed  without  the  aid  of  iron ;  yet  we  know 
that    the   Mexicans    and    Peruvians,   whose    momnnents 
emulate  the  proudest  of  the  old  world,  were  wholly  unao* 
quainted  with  the  u^es  of  that  metal,  and  constructed  their 
^i]Tn<'C*ri   unt]   ^nniod  on  tli^ir  ri^nr^dtural  opeivthon-^  irilbj 
implements  of  wood,  stone,  and  copper.    They  possessed 
the  secret  of  hardening  the  metal  last  named,  so  as  to  make 

it  subserve  most  of  the  uses  to 
which  iron  is  applied.  Of  it 
they  made  axes,  chisels,  and 
knives.  The  mound-builders 
also,  worked  it  into  similar 
implements,  although  it  is 
not  yet  certain  that  they 
contrived  to  give  it  any 
extraordinary  hardness.  A 
number  of  axes  have  been 
extracted  from  their  deposi- 
tories, the  general  form  of 
which  is  well  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  engraving. 
This  specimen  was  found  in 
a  mound  near  Chillicothe* 
It  consists  of  a  sdid,  yvell« 
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hammered  piece  of  copper,  and  weighs  two  pounds  and  five 
ounces.  It  is  seven  inches  long  by  four  broad  at  the  cut- 
ting edge,  and  has  an  average  thickness  of  little  less  than 
four-tenths  of  an  inch.  Its  edge  is  slightly  curved,  some- 
what irfter  the  manner  of  the  axes  of  the  present  day,  and 
is  bevelled  from  both  surfaces.  In  size  and  shape  it  coin- 
cides very  nearly  with  those  possessed  by  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  and  was  probably  fastened  and  used  in  a 
similar  way.  Copper  chisels,  gravers,  &c.  have  also  been 
found  in  the  mounds.  The  metal  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  more  generally  applied  to  ornamental  than  useful  pur- 
poses ;  for,  while  articles  of  ornament  arexjommon  in  both 
the  sacrificial  and  sepulchral  mounds,  copper  implements 
are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  possible  that  ornaments  were 
more  generally  placed  in  the  mounds  than  articles  of  use ; 
such  certainly  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  mounds  of 
sepulture.  Copper  beads,  bracelets,  gorgets,  &c.  &c.  are 
of  frequent  occurrence- 
Silver  has  also  been  found,  but  in  small  quantities, 
reduced  to  great  thinness,  and  closly  wrapped  around 
copper  ornaments.  This  is  done  so  skillfully  as  scarcely 
to  be  detected,  and  is  the  nearest  approach  to  plating  yet 
discovered.  The  ore  of  lead,  galena,  has  been  found  in 
considerable  abundance,  and  some  of  the  metal  itself  under 
circumstances  implying  a  knowledge  of  its  use  on  the  part 
of  the  ancient  people.  The  discovery  of  gold  has  been 
vaguely  announced,  but  is  not  well  attested.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  articles  of  that  metal  have  been  found,  with 
other  vestiges  of  European  art,  accompanying  secondary 
and  recent  deposites ;  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  or  even 
improbable,  judging  from  the  extensive  intercourse  which 
they  seem  to  have  maintained,  that  the  metal  may  yet  be 
disclosed  under  such  circumstances  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  mound-builders. 
No  iron  or  traces  of  iron  have  been  discovered,  except  in 
connection  with  recent  deposites ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
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to  betieye  that  the  race  of  the  mounds  had  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  its  uses,* 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  sjJrer  apd  copper 
found  in  the  mounds,  were  reduced  frorn  the  £>res  of  these 
metals.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  near3y  certain  that  they 
were  obtained  native  from  primitive  deposits.  Indeed, 
fragments  of  un wrought  native  copper  have  occasionaUy 
been  discoveredi  of  considerable  size  ;  one  of  these,  from 
which  portions  had  e\4dently  been  cut,  weighing  twenty- 
three  pounds,  was  found,  a  few  years  since,  near  ChiiUcothe. 
Both  nietats  appear  to  have  b&en  worked  in  a  cold  state. 
and  di.Hplay  the  lamination  of  surface  resulting  from  such  a 
Drocesa.     This  is  somewhat  remarkable^  as  the  firea  upon 

*  It  19  unnecessary  lo  trniiirk  Ihnt  »U  acrdonfa  of  th«  diiCOTety  of  irvn  m 
tbv  niouTidsp  or  undrr  such  circumfitanDee  03  to  impjx  a  da,te  priof  Lo  tbe  D^^ 
covery,  arc  suiticieiuly  voEiie  and  tin«atLif factory.  Tin?  frsgiiirnt  of  an  iron 
wedg^r,  foond  in  a  tttdi  near  Salem,  Washington  county,  Ohio*  and  which  hi* 
been  alluded  \o  by  atft^m!  writers  upon  American  anliquttiFB^daea  not  prd^Nibljii' 
poMess  an  antiquity  of  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  now  in  the  poneonon  of . 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta,  and  its  history,  slrippad  of  all  tkat  is  not  well- 
authenticated,  is  simply  that  it  was  found  fastened  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock>  and  no 
one  could  tell  bow  it  came  there  !  The  only  authority  for  the  discovery  of  iMn 
in  the  mounds,  is  the  author  of  the  paper  on  Americai^  antiquities^  io  tbefim 
volume  of  the  Archaologia  AmericaiM,  who  states  that,  in  a  moond  at  Cirak- 
T^Ie,  Ohio,  was  found  amongst  other  articles  "  a  plate  of  iron  whick  had  be- 
come an  ozyde,  but  before  it  was  distributed  by  the  spade  resembled  a  plate  of 
east  iron."  (Arehaol.  Am.  Vol.  i.,  p.  178.)  It  is  obviously  no  easy  matter 
to  detect  iron  when  fully  ozydized  in  the  earth ;  and  when  we  are  obliged 
to  base  our  condusions  respecting  the  use  of  that  metal,  by  an  evidently  nide 
people,  upon  such  remains,  if  any  there  be,  the  strictest  examination  aboold  be 
given  them  ;  appearances  alone  should  be  disregarded,  and  conclostons,  after  aU» 
drawn  with  extreme  caution.  Whether  it  is  likely  the  requisite  discriminatioD 
and  judgment  were  exercised  in  this  case,  it  is  not  undertaken  to  say.  But 
few  masses  of  native  iron»  and  these  of  small  sioe  and  meteoric  origin,  have  besD 
found  in  this  country  ;  consequently  the  presence  of  iron  to  any  extent  amonpt 
the  mound-builders,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  tbey 
understood  the  difficult  art  of  reducing  it  from  the  ores,  which  involves  a  degree 
of  knowledge  and  an  advance  in  the  arts  of  civiliiation,  not  attained  by  the 
Mexicans  nor  by  the  Peruvians,  and  not  soataiiied  by  the  authenticated  lemaiDa 
of  the  mounds. 
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the  altars  were  sufficiently  strong,  in  some  instances,  to 
melt  down  the  copper  ornaments  and  implements  deposited 
upon  them,  and  the  fact  that  the  metal  was  fusible  could 
hardly  have  escaped  notice.  The  locality,  from  which  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  supply  of  these  metals  was  obtained, 
is  pretty  clearly  indicated,  by  the  peculiar  mechanico- 
chemical  combination  existing  in  some  specimens  between 
the  silver  and  copper,  which  combination  characterizes  the 
native  masses  of  Lake  Superior.  The  evident  scarcity  of 
silver  may  also  be  regarded  as  supporting  this  conclusion. 

Galena,  as  already  observed,  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  One  of  the  altars  uncovered  was  entirely 
occupied  by  a  deposit  of  this  mineral,  which  had  been 
slightly  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  No  native  deposits 
of  galena  are  known  to  exist  in  Ohio,  and  the  supply  of  the 
mounds  was  probably  obtained  from  the  well  known  local- 
ities on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  comparative  scarcity  of  copper  implements  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  not  in  general  use.  At  any  rate, 
they  never  entirely  superseded  the  ruder  articles  of  bone 
and  stone,  so  generally  diffused  among  rude  nations  all  over 
the  globe.  In  Mexico  and  Peru  those  characteristic  imple- 
ments of  a  ruder  state  were  still  adhered  to  at  the  period 
of  the  discovery.  The  early  explorers  found  all  the  Ameri- 
can nations,  from  the  squalid  Esquimaux,  who  struck  the 
morse  with  a  lance  pointed  with  its  own  tusks,  to  the 
haughty  Aztec,  rivalling  in  his  barbaric  splendor  the 
magnificence  of  the  East,  including  the  fearless  hunter 
tribes  situated  between  these  extremes,  in  possession  of 
them.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  their  occurrence 
in  the  mounds.  We  find  them  with  the  original  and  with 
the  recent  deposits,  and  the  plough  turns  them  up  to  light 
on  every  hand.  And  so  striking  is  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  all,  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  conclude  they 
were  the  productions  of  the  same  people.  The  conclusion 
would  be  irresistible,  did  we  not  know  that  the  wants  of 
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in  an  have  ever  been  the  same,  and  have  alwayi  suggested 
like  forms  to  his  innplemeots,  and  similar  modes  of  using 
them.  The  polished  instrument  with  which  the  pioneer  of 
civilization  prostrates  the  forest,  has  its  type  in  the  stone 
axe  of  the  Indian  which  his  plough  the  next  day  exposes 
to  his  curious  gaze.  In  the  barrows  of  Denmark  and  Sibe- 
ria, in  the  tumuli  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  even 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids  themselves,  the  explorer 
finds  relics,  almost  identical  wilh  those  disclosed  from  the 
mounds,  and  closely  resembling  each  other  in  material, 
form,  and  workmansship.  We  have  consequently  little 
whereby  to  distinguish  the  remains  of  the  mound-builders, 
so  far  as  their  mere  implements  of  stone  are  concernet], 
except  the  position  in  which  they  are  found,  and  the  not 
entirely  imaginary  superiority  of  their  workmanship,  from 
those  of  the  succeeding  races.  We  have,  however,  in  the 
different  varieties  of  stone  of  which  they  are  composed,  the 
evidences  of  a  communication  more  extended  than  we  are 
justified  in  ascribing  to  the  more  recent  tribes.  For  in- 
stance, we  find  knives  and  lance-heads  of  obsidian  (the 
itzli  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  gallinaxo  stone  of  the  Peru- 
vians), a  volcanic  product,  the  nearest  native  locality  of 
which,  so  far  as  weknow,  is  Central  Mexico,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  which  country  applied  it  to  the  very  purposes 
for  which  it  was  used  by  the  race  of  the  mounds. 

Arrow  and  lance  heads  and  cutting  instruments  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  quartz,  embracing  every  shade  of 
color  and  degree  of  transparency,  from  the  dull  blue  of  the 
ordinary  hornstone  to  the  brilliant  opalescence  of  the  chal- 
cedonic  varieties,  are  frequent  in  the  mounds.  Some  are 
worked  with  exquisite  skill  from  pure,  limpid  crystals  of 
quartz,  others  from  crystals  of  mangnesian  garnet,  and 
others  still,  as  before  observed,  from  obsidian.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  however,  that  none  of  these,  nor  indeed  any 
.traces  of  weapons,  have  been  discovered  in  the  "  sepulchral 
mounds :"  most  of  the  remains  found  with  the  skdetons 
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being  evidently  such  as  were  deemed  ornamental,  or  re- 
cc^ised  as  badges  of  distinction.  Some  of  the  altar  or 
sacrificial  mounds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  deposits 
within  them  almost  entirely  made  up  of  finished  arrow  and 
spear  points,  intermixed  with  masses  of  the  unmanufactured 
material.  From  one  altar  were  taken  several  bushels  of 
finely  worked  lance  heads  of  milky  quartz,  nearly  all  of 
which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  action  of  fire.  In  an- 
other mound,  an  excavation  six  feet  long  and  four  broad 
disclosed  upwards  of  six  hundred  spear  heads  or  discs  of 
hornstone,  rudely  blocked  out,  and  the  deposit  extended 
indefinitely  on  every  side.  Some  of  these  are  represented 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.     They  are  necessarily 


greatly  reduced.  The  originals  are  about  six  inches  long 
and  four  broad,  and  weigh  not  far  from  two  pounds  each. 
Some  specimens  from  this  deposit  are  nearly  round,  but  most 
are  of  the  shape  of  those  here  figured.  We  are  wholly  at  a 
loss  respecting  their  purposes,  unless  they  were  designed  to 
be  worked  into  the  more  elaborate  instruments  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  and  were  thus  roughly  blocked  out  for 
greater  ease  of  transportation  from  the  quarries.  Several 
localities  are  known  from  which  the  material  may  have  been 
obtained.  One  of  these,  distinguished  as  "  Flint  Ridge," 
extends  through  the  counties  of  Muskingum  and  Licking,  in 
Ohio.  It  is  many  miles  in  extent,  and  countless  pits  are  tq  be 
observed  throughout  its  entire  length,  from  which  the  stone 
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was  taken*    These  ezcayations  are  often  tea  or  fimrteen 

feet  deept  and  ocoupy  acres  in  extent    ItisposBbbdielate, 

as  well  as  the  more  remotoi  races 

Like  the  red  pipe-stone  quarry  of  the  Colscni  du , 

this  locality  may  have  been  the  resort  of  munerow  tiflw%^ 

aneutral  ground  where  the  war  hatchet  for  the  time  ^ 

buried*  and  all  rivalries  and  animosifies  foigotten. 

One  description  of  kniyegi  found  in  the 
illustrated  in  the  following  engravinj^  which  also 
the  absdute  identity  that  sometimes  exists  between  the 
remains  of  widely  separated  peoide»  and  how.  almost  as  it 
were  by  instinct,  men  hit  upon  conmion  methods  of  meeliqg 
their  wants : 


No.  1  is  of  flint,  from  a  Scandinavian  barrow ;  No.  2 
is  of  hornstone,  from  a  mound  in  Ohio ;  and  No.  3  is  of 
obsidian,  from  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  in  Mexico. 
They  are  all  made  in  a  like  manner,  by  dexterously  chip- 
ping off  thin,  narrow  pieces  fr4)m  blocks  of  the  various 
minerals  mentioned,  all  of  which  break  with  a  clear,  con- 
choidal  fracture  and  sharp  cutting  edges.  Clavigero  states 
that,  so  skillful  were  the  Mexicans  in  this  manufacture,  that 
their  workmen  produced  a  hundred  per  hour.  It  was  vrith 
knives  of  this  kind  that  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Aztecs 
were  performed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  as  has  already  been 
mtimated»    the  .mound-builders   attained  a    considerable 
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proficiency.  Many  of  the  vases  recovered  from  the  mounds 
display,  in  respect  to  material,  finish,  and  model,  a  mariied 
superiority  to  anything  of  which  the  existing  Indian  tribes 
are  known  to  have  been  capable,  and  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  Peruvian  specimens.  Though  of  great 
symmetry  of  proportions,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  turned  on  a  lathe.  Their  fine  finish  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  the  same  process  with  that  adopted  by 
the  Peruvians  in  their  manufactures.  Some  of  them  are 
tastefully  ornamented  with  scrolls,  figures  of  birds,  and  other 
devices,  which  are  engraved  in  the  surface,  instead  of  being 
embossed  upon  it.  The  lines  appear  to  have  been  cut  with 
some  sharp,  gouge-shaped  instrument,  which  entirely  re- 
moved the  detached  material,  leaving  no  ragged  or  raised 
edges.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity  and  precision 
with  which  the  omAments  are  executed.  The  material 
of  which  the  vases  are  composed  is  a  fine  clay,  which,  in 
the  more  delicate  specimens,  was  worked  nearly  pure, 
or  possessing  a  very  slight  silicious  intermixture.  Some  of 
the  coarser  specimens  have  pulverized  quartz  mingled  with 
the  clay,  while  others  are  tempered  with  salmon-colored 
mica,  in  small  flakes,  which  gives  them  a  ruddy  and  rather 
brilliant  appearance,  and  was  perhaps  introduced  with  some 
view  to  ornament  as  well  as  utility.  None  appear  to  have 
been  glazed  ;  though  one  or  two,  either  from  baking  or  the 
subsequent  great  heat  to  which  they  were  subjected,  exhibit 
a  slightly  vitrified  surface. 

The  site  of  every  Indian  town  throughout  the  West  is 
marked  by  the  fragments  of  pottery  scattered  around  it ;  and 
the  cemeteries  of  the  various  tribes  abound  with  rude  vessels 
of  day,  piously  deposited  with  the  dead.  Previous  to  the 
Discovery,  the  art  of  the  potter  was  much  more  important 
and  its  practice  more  general  than  it  afterwards  became, 
upon  the  introduction  of  metallic  vessels.  The  mode  of 
preparing  and  moulding  the  material  is  minutely  described 
by  the  early  observers,  and  seems  to  have  been  common  to 
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aU  the  tribes  mnd  not  to  havo  varied  materially  from  thatfl 
daj  to  this.    The  work  devolved  almoat  exclusively  upon 
the  "WQcaenf  who  kneaded  the  clay  and  fonned  th^  vessels. 
Ebqperience  seems  to  have  suggested  tlie  nieaas  of  so  tem^ 
paring  Uie  material  as  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  ;  accord* 
in^y  we  find  pounded  shells,  quartz,  and  sometimes  simpk^ 
ooarae  sand  from  the  streams,  mixed  v^hh  the  clay*    Nooe^ 
of  the  pottery  of  the  present  races,  found  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
is  destitute  of  this  feature ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  cer- 
tain  looalitiest  where  icom  ihe  abundance  of  fragments,  and 
from  other  oircomstanoes,  jt  is  supposed  the  manufacture 
wits  specially  oarried  on,  to  find  quantities  of  the  decayed 
sheDs  of^th^  fresh  water  molluscs  intermixed  with  the 
earth,  probably  bron^t  to  the  spot  to  be  used  in  the  proJ 
cess.    Amongst  the  Indians  along  the  Gulf,  a  greater  de- 
gree  of  skill  was  displayed  than  with  those  on  the  upper 
waters  ciUbe  Misrissij^  and  on  the  lake^.    Their  vesseb 
were  generally  larger  and  more  symmetrica!,  and  of  a  gu- J 
perior  finish.     They  moulded  them  over  gourds  and  models, 
and  baked  them  in  ovens.     In  the  construction  of  those  of 
large  size,  it  was  customary  to  model  them  in  baskets  of 
willow  or  splints,  which,  at  the  proper  period,  were  burned 
off,  leaving  the  vessel  perfect  in  form,  and  retaining  the 
somewhat  ornamental  markings  of  their  moulds.     Some  of 
those  found  on  the  Ohio,  seem  to  have  been  modelled  in 
bags  or  nettings  of  coarse  thread  or  twisted  bark.     These 
practices  are  still  retained  by  some  of  the  remote  western 
tribes. 

Of  this  description  of  pottery  many  specimens  are  found, 
with  the  recent  deposits,  in  the  mounds.  They  are  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  with  those  taken  from  the  known 
burial-grounds  of  the  Indians. 

Various  terra-cottas  are  extracted  from  the  mounds, 
though  they  are  far  from  numerous.  They  generally  repre- 
sent the  heads  or  figures  of  animals. 
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This  was  taken  from 
a  mound  in  Butler  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  James 
McBride,  Esq.,  a  zealous 
antiquarian  of  Hamilton, 
in  that  state.  It  repre- 
sents the  head  of  a  bird, 
somewhat  resembling  a 
toucan,  and  is  executed 
with  much  spirit.  It 
was  probably  originally  ^^|MPJ 
attached  to  some  vessel, 
from  which  it  was  broken  before  being  deposited  where  it 
was  afterwards  found.     It  is  engraved  half  size  of  original. 

This  is  an  outline  repre- 
sentation of  a  rattle  of  baked 
clay,  found  in  a  mound  near 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  human  head, 
with  a  portentous  nose  and 
unprecedented  phrenological 
developments.  It  is  smooth 
and  well  polished,  and  con- 
tains six  small  balls  of  clay, 
which  were  discovered  by  perforating  the  neck.  They 
must  necessarily  have  been  introduced  before  the  burning 
of  the  toy.  Similar  conceits  were  common  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  were  observed  by  Kotzebue  upon  the  Northwest 
Coast. 

Among  the  minerals  found  in  the  mounds,  mica  is  most 
abundant.  It  occurs  both  in  the  sacrificial  and  sepulchral 
mounds,  and  seems  to  have  been  invested  with  a  supersti- 
tious regard,  and  associated  with  certain  burial  and  reli- 
gious rites.  Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  abundance 
from  the  fact  that  bushels  are  sometimes  taken  from  a 
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ain^e  mound.  Iti8foiuidofeT6r7Yaiiety--lheooiimxmor 
transparent,  sOvery  or  opaque,  and  graphic  or  hi6h)^ypUoil 
vaneties.  Some  specimens  have  a  finci  goldeti  tingp,  re- 
sembling Dutch  lefidf.  It  is  sometimes  neatly  cut  into  oraa* 
mental  figures,  discs,  scrolls,  and  oval  i^ates,  vriueh  seeiii 
to  have  constituted  ornaments  for  dresses.  A  quantity,  cot 
into  the  form  of  discs  eachafoot  in  diameter,  ¥ra8  found  in  a 
mound  near  Chillicothe ;  the  plates,  which  overlqiped  leaoh 
other  like  the  tiles  of  a  ropf,  being  so  arranged  as  to  fonn 
a  crescent,  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  long.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Uie' 
graphic  variety^  in  thin  oval  plates,  were  recently  ^BMsov- 
ered  in  a  mound  near  Lower  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which  wen 
supposed,  by  those  who  first  examined  them,  to  bear  iiidii* 
bitable  hieroglyphics.  A  natives  deposit  of  this  vaAf^ 
occurs  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  a  few  miles  above  fh^  city 
of  Philadelphia.  The  .mineral  must  be  referred  to  some 
primitive  locality  or  localities,  which  it  would  be  inteilesting 
to  identify ;  for,  by  the  identification,  accurate  or  approxi- 
mate, of  the  original  sources  of  the  various  foreign  articles 
found  in  the  mounds,  we  are  enabled  to  fix,  with  greater  or 
less  certainty,  the  extent  of  the  intercourse,  if  not  in  some 
degree  the  direction  of  the  migrations,  of  the  ancient  people. 
It  is  in  this  view  that  the  discovery  of  pearls  and 
marine  shells  in  the  mounds,  is  specially  interesting.  Of 
the  latter  not  less  than  five  kinds  have  been  recognised ; 
viz.,  the  cassis  (several  varieties),  the  pyrula  perversa^ 
oKva,  marginella,  and  natica.  These  shells  are  all  found 
on  our  Southern  shores.*    They  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 


*  Seyeral  of  these  ahellfl,  inclading  the  pffrula  penena  and  the 
comutus,  were  discovered  seyeral  years  ago  Id  a  mound  near  Cincinnati,  and 
others  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  which  have  since  figured  largely  in  most  specula- 
tions on  American  antiquities  and  the  origin  of  the  American  race.  They 
were  assamed  to  be  peculiar  to  Asia  ;  and,  as  similar  shells  were  Mcred  to 
certain  religious  rites,  or  consecrated  to  certain  gods  of  the  Hindoos,  have  beaa 
cited  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  builders  of  the  mounds  had  their 
origin  in  India.    [See  DeUfitld't  Inquiry,  Bradford^*  Stmmrekew,  Lmmf^9 
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used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  hundreds  of  the  margi- 
neila,  pierced  longitudinally  so. as  t<fbe  strung,  are  sometimes 
found  accoEftpanying  a  single  skeleton.  Great  numbers  of 
beads,  worked  from  the  compact  portions  of  some  of  the 
larger  shells,  are  also  found.  These,  generally  much 
altered  by  long  exposure,  were  originally  supposed  to  be 
ivory,  and  their  frequent  discovery  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  notion  that  ivory  is  common  in  the  mounds.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  many  of  them  were  worked  from  the 
columella  of  the  strombus  gigas,  which  has  been  discovered 
in  some  of  the  ancient  graves  of  Tennessee.*  Quantities 
of  pearls,  more  or  less  burned,  have  been  found,  but  only 
upon  the  altars.  They  are  clearly  not  from  the  fresh  water 
molluscas ;  their  numbers  and  great  size  forbid  the  suppo- 
sition. They  are  easily  identified  by  their  concentric 
lamination.  They  are  generally  pierced  for  beads,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  ones,  as  will  shortly  appear,  constituted 
the  eyes  of  the  ancient  sculptures  of  animals  and  birds. 
We  must  refer  these  to  the  same  locality  from  whence  the 
shells  above  named  were  procured ;  where,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  early  writers,  the  Southern  Indians  carried 
on  the  pearl  fishery.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  teeth  of  the  shark  and  alligator,  bear,  panther 
and  wolf,  and  the  talons  of  rapacious  birds,  as  also  the  fossil 
teeth  of  the  shark, — the  latter  most  likely  from  the  tertiary 
of  the  lower  Mississippi, — have  all  been  found  in  the  mounds. 
Most  of  them  are  perforated,  and  were  probably  used  as 
<»maments  or  amulets,  but  some  seenr  designed  as  imple- 
ments.   Many  large  teeth,  probably  cetacean,  have  been 

Foiffnenan  Retearchea,  &c.  &c.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
an  enokieous  assainption  has  been  perpetoated  by  succeeding  .writers,  each 
quoting  from  his  predecessor  without  submitting  his  statements  to  a  critical 
analysis.  The  well-known  fact  that  these  shells  occur  in  abundance  on  onr 
Southern  shores,  relieres  them  from  the  necessity  to  which  they  have  heretofaii 
been  subjected,  of  a  transportation  of  twelve  thousand  milct^ — ten  thoMUiihf 
sea,  and  two  thousand  by  land ! 

•  Tnns.  Am.  Ethnog.  Soc.  Vol.  i.,p.  360. 
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discovered  ;  not  far  from  one  hundred  occurred  io  a  singb 
mound*  They  were  all  too  much  burned  to  be  recovered 
entire.  One  of  ihe  largest  measured  six  iaches  in  length, 
and  upwards  of  four  inches  in  eircum  fere  nee  at  the  largiest 
part.  They  are  destitute  of  enanmL  and  have  a  pulp  cavity, 
in  this  respect  resembling  those  of  the  whale,  from  which, 
however,  they  differ  widely  in  shape.  They  have  cot  yet 
l?een  identified.  The  mound-huiUicrii  evidently  used  them 
for  various  purposes,  and  some  of  the  articles  taken  for 
ivory  may  have  been  made  from  thoni,  A  »pccinien  was 
found  which  exhibited  marks  of  having  been  sawn,  drilled, 
and  fJoli.shed.  Accompanying  them  were  several  beautifully 
carved  cylinders  of  a  compact  substance  resembling  Ivory; 
one  of  theic  was  originally  fourteen  inches  in  length*  and 
when  found  was  closely  wrapped  in  sheet  coppr,  Bone» 
of  the  elk,  deer,  &c.,  worked  into  the  form  of  daggers, awbr 
&C  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  indicate  the  great  variety  of  the 
implements  :ind  ornaments  of  silver,  capper,  slf>:ie,  iVc.  &e,j 
found  in  the  mounds.  Many  of  these  are  of  a  very  inter- 
esting character,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  ancient  art^ 
and  as  enabling  us,  from  the  material  of  which  they  aie 
composed,  their  peculiarities  of  form,  and  correspondences  of 
use»  to  de^ne  the  intercourse,  and  in  some  degree  the  con-^ 
nections,  of  the  ancient  races.  From  what  has  already  bee& 
presented,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  gathered  in  the 
mounds,  or  the  alluvions  of  the  Ohio,  copper  and  silver 
from  the  Great  Lakes ;  pearls  and  shells  from  the  Southern 
Gulf;  mica  from  the  primitive  ranges  of  the  Alieghaniesr 
and  obsidian  from  the  volcanic  ridges  of  Mexico, — an 
extended  range,  the  extremes  of  which  define,  with  Mpt 
precision,  the  field  in  which  the  mounds  occur.  It  \tr6M 
almost  seem  that  the  ancient  race  existed  contemporane- 
oosly  over  this  great  area,  maintaining  throughout  a  con- 
ffant  intercourse. 

There  is  one  class  of  ancient  remains  which  probably 
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possesses  a  greater  popular  interest  than  any  other.  These 
are  the  sculptures  or  carvings  in  stone,  of  which  a  great 
variety  occur  in  the  mounds.  These  display  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  taste  and  skill.  They  exhibit  a  close 
observance  of  nature,  and  an  attention  to  details,  which  we 
are  unprepared  to  look  for  among  a  people  not  considerably  • 
advanced  in  the  arts,  and  to  which  the  elaborate  and  labo- 
rious, but  usually  clumsy  and  ungraceful  productions  of 
the  savage,  can  claim  but  slight  approach.  Savage  taste 
in  sculpture  is  oflenest  exhibited  in  monstrosities,  carica- 
tures of  things  rather  than  faithful  copies.  The  carvings 
from  the  mounds,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for  their 
truthfulness ;  they  display  not  only  the  general  form  and 
features  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  represented,  but  to  a 
surprising  degree  their  characteristic  expression  and  atti- 
tude. In  some  instances  their  very  habits  are  indicated ; 
the  otter  is  represented  securing  a  fish,  so  also  is  that 
inveterate  fisher,  the  heron,  and  the  hawk  holds  a  small 
bird  in  his  talons  and  tears  it  with  his  beak.  These  re- 
presentations are  so  exact  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
animals  designed  to  be  exhibited.  Hardly  a  beast,  bird,  or 
reptile,  indigenous  to  the  country,  is  omitted  from  the  list. 
We  identify  the  beaver,  the  otter,  elk,  bear,  wolf,  panther, 
racoon,  opossum,  and  squirrel;  the  hawk,  heron,  owl, 
vulture,  raven,  swallow,  paroquet,  duck,  goose,  and  nume- 
rous other  varieties  of  land  and  water  birds  ;  the  alligator, 
turtle,  toad,  frog,  rattlesnake,  &c.  &c.  Besides  these  there 
are  carvings  of  various  animals  and  birds  not  indigenous 
to  this  latitude ;  for  instance,  the  lamantin  or  manitus,  and 
the  tocan.  Several  carvings,  supposed  to  represent  the 
manitus,  have  been  discovered,  one  of  which  is  shown,  of 
full  size,  in  the  following  engraving : 


The  engraving  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  oriofinat, 
which  is  exquisitely  carved  and  polished,  every  feature 
being  dearly  made  out.  The  sculpture  answers  rery  well 
to  the  descripitons  of  the  manilue  given  by  naturalists.  It 
has  the  obtuse  head  (not  well  shown  in  the  engraving) : 
thick,  fleshy  snout;  semi-knar  nostrils;  tumid  upper  lip, 
furrowTd  in  the  middle:  scarcely  distinguishable  ears;  the 
singular  moustaches  mentioned  by  Desmoulin;  short, 
thick  neck,  and  rudimental  paws,  or,  as  as  they  were  called 
.  by  the  Spaniards,  hands.  The  general  form  also  corres- 
ponds with  the  descriptions  given.  But  one  of  the  sculptures 
exhibits  a  flat,  truncated  tail,  the  rest  are  round,  and  rather 
long.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  lamantin,  however,  known 
as  the  round-tailed  manitus,  to  which  they  may  bear  a 
closer  resemblance.  This  animal  is  only  foi^d  in  tropical 
regions ;  it  occurs,  though  rarely,  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida,  and,  it  is  believed,  nowhere  else  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of  San  Christophers, 
Guadaloupe,  and  other  of  the  Barbadoes,  formerly  tued  it 
for  food,  and  the  Southern  Indians  made  use  of  its  hidci  |^ 
thongs,  and  its  bones  for  implements.  The  sculptures  of 
this  last  of  animals  or  first  of  fishes  are  ail  of  the  same  style 
of  workmanship,  and  of  like  materials,  with  an  entire  class 
of  sculptures  found  in  the  mounds.  Consequently,  either 
the  same  race  of  men,  possessing  throughout  a  like  mode 
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of  workmanship  and  deriving  their  materials  from  the  same 
sources,  existed  at  the  same  period  over  the  intervening 
country,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  haunts  of  the  manitus  on  the 
Southern  coast,  and  maintained  a  constant  intercourse; 
or  else  there  was,  at  some  time,  a  migration  from  the 
South,  bringing  with  it  these  characteristic  remains  of 
another  region.  We  cannot  conceive  that  these  sculptures 
alone  are  fanciful  creations,  bearing  only  an  accidental 
resemblance  to  the  manitus,  while  the  others  accompanying 
them  are  faithful  representations  of  objects  generally  easily 
recognizable. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  mound-builders  seem  to 
have  been  inveterate  smokers,  and  that  in  the  construction 
and  ornament  of  their  pipes  they  displayed  their  utmost 
skill.  The  general  form  of  the  mound  pipe,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  implement,  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  accompanying  sketch. 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  form  differs  widely  from 
that  adopted  by  the  existing  tribes  of  Indians.  The  pipes 
of  the  mounds  are  always  carved  from  a  single  piece,  and 
consist  of  a  flat,  curved  base  of  variable  length  and  width, 
the  bowl  rising  from  the  convex  side.  From  one  of  the 
ends,  communicating  with  the  bowl,  is  drilled  a  small  hole 
answering  the  purposes  of  a  tube ;  the  corresponding  oppo- 
fjite  division  being  left  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  holding 
the  implement  to  the  mouth.  The  specimen  above  repre- 
sented is  exquisitely  carved  from  a  beautiful  variety  of 
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brown  porphyry,  granulated  with  variously  colored  mate- 
rials ;  the  whole  much  changed  by  the  aclicm  of  fire,  and 
somewhat  resembling  porcelain.  It  is  intensely  hard,  and 
successfully  resists  the  edge  of  the  finest  tempered  knife. 
The  length  of  the  base  is  five  inches,  width  of  the  same 
one  and  a  fourth.  The  bowl  is  one  and  a  fourth  inches  higb» 
slightly  tapering  upwards,  but  fiaring  near  the  top.  The 
perforation  answering  to  a  tube  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  is  about  the  usual  size.  This  circum- 
stance places  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  mouth  was  applied 
directly  to  the  implement,  without  the  ordinary  intervention 
of  a  tube  of  wood  or  metal. 

The  bowls  of  these  pipes  are  often  sculptured  into  sin- 
gular devices,  figures  of  the  human  head,  of  animals,  birds, 
&c.  The  sculpture  of  the  manitus  above  described,  consti- 
tuted an  elaborate  pipe.  80,  also,  does  the  following  carv- 
ing of  the  toad,  which,  in  lugubriousness  of  expressioB 
scarcely  less  than  by  his  gnarled  coat,  proclaims  the  nice 
observation  possessed  by  the  ancient  artist,  and  his  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  ludicrous. 


It  is  carved  in  porphyry,  as  is  also  the  following  frag- 
ment of  a  sculptured  hawk,  and  the  accompanying  heads 
of  rapacious  birds : 
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The  eyes  of  most  of  these  figures  were  originally  filled 
•with  small  pearls,  some  of  which,  though  completely  cal- 
cined by  the  fire,  still  retain  their  places.  Among  the 
<numerous  sculpttnes  are  several  of  the  human  head,  which, 
it  may  safely  be  concluded,  from  the  fidelity  to  nature  ob- 
served in  the  others,  display  not  only  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  ancient  people,  but  also  their  modes  of 
•adjusting  the  hair,  their  style  of  ornament,  &c.  One  of 
these,  boldly  carved  from  *  dark-colored  stone,  is  here  pre- 
•sented. 

This  specimen  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 
hardness  and  severity  of  outline.  It  has  a  singular  head- 
dress falling  in  a  troad  fold  over  the  back  of  the  head,  as 
far  down  as  the  middle  of  the  neck.  Upon  cither  side  of 
the  head,  this  head-dress,  which  may  represent  some  pecu- 
liar style  of  plaiting  the  hair,  rises  into  protuberances  or 
Icnots,  corresponding  to  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Aztec  women.  Encircling  the  foje- 
liead,  is  a  row  of  small  round  holes,  fifteen  in  number,  placed 
a^ehsdy  as  possible  together;  which,  when  the  bead  was 


found,  were  filled  wirh  sniall  calcined  f>earl«, — onginally 
constituting  a  brill iunt  circkTl,  contrastiug,  in  a  striking 
irmnner,  with  the  dark  stone  in  which  they  were  inserted  * 
The  ornamental  lines  upon  the  face  arc  deeply  cut,  aiid 
probably  ropreseal  tattooing.  Those  radiating  from  the 
mouth  nr)ight  readily  be  supposed  to  represent  a  curling 
moustache  and  beard.  The  mouth  of  this  nuhiature  head 
is  somewhat  compressed  and  the  brow  seems  contracted, 
giving  it  an  aspect  of  severity  which  is  not  fully  conveyed 
by  the  engraving.     The  eyes  are  prominent  and  open. 

In  the  same  mound  with 
the  above  was  found  anothec 
head,  of  entirely  diflferent 
outline,  of  which  a  profile  is 
here  presented. 

The  eyes  seem  closed,  and 
the  whole  expression  of  the 
face  is  that  of  a  repose  like 
death.  It  was  probably  de- 
signed to  represent  a  female 
face. 


*  It  ia  ijn possible  to  overlook  tlie  coincidence'  between  the  fillet  of  reai 
fcarls  dieplayed  upon  the  (brehead  of  this  6gare»«nd  the  limiliur  mofr  of 
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Of  a  very  different  character,  and  doubtless  of  a  very 
different  origin,  is  a  class  of  sculptures  of  which  the  follow- 
ing cut  presents  an  example.    It  is  carved  from  a  dark- 


colored  sandstone,  and  represents  a  human  figure  resting 
upon  its  knees  and  elbows.  Tlis  limbs,  however,  are 
barely  indicated.  The  figure  is  boldly  though  roughly 
carved,  with  the  exception  of  the  face,  which  is  better  fin- 
ished and  quite  characteristic.  It  has  peculiar  markings, 
extending  from  the  eyes  diagonally  across  the  cheeks.  A 
large  serpent  is  folded  around  the  neck ;  the  head  and  tail 
of  the  reptile  resting  together  upon  the  breast  of  the  figure. 
The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  knot,  resembling  the  "  scalp- 
lock  "  of  the  Indians.  It  is  six  inches  in  greatest  length, 
five  inches  high,  and  has  a  broad,  flat  base.  It  was 
ploughed  up,  some  years  since,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio.    Like 

sculptured  pearls  upon  the  brow  of  the  small  stattie  described  by  Humboldt 
{Henearches,  vol.  i.  p.  43),  and  deaominated  by  bim  the  "  Statue  of  an  Aztec 
Priestess." 


the  more  delicate   sculptures   abore  referred  to.  it  was 
adapted  for  a  pipe. 

Several  other  specimens,  closely  resembling  the  ona  j 
last  described,  have  been  found  at  various  points  upon  tha 
surface,  but  none  have  been  developed  from  the  mounds* 
Bolh  in  material  and  vrorkiuaai^hip  they  suiitaiD  a  olasA 
relationship  to  certain  *'  itone  idoL«i/*  as  they  have  been, 
termed,  discovered  in  Virginia,  Teatiesseep  and  claewherfti 
One  of  these,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Grave  Creek,  Virtjinia, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Sclioolcraft  iu  the  firj^l  volume  of  th« 
Society's  Transactions  (page  408),  is  distinguished  by  a 
Bimiiar  "»caIp4ock.  Tlic  orifices  communicating  wilh 
each  other,  in  the  back  of  that  figure,  would  seem  to  indi- 
-0Ale  that  it  also  was  designed  for  a  pipe*  The  fact  that  no 
sculpt lu'es  of  this  description  have  been  found  in  tha 
mound  St  and  the  comparative  rudeness  which  they  exhibit, 
induce  the  belief  that  they  belong  to  a  diJfarent  era^  and  iu|> 
the  work  of  another  and  a  ruder  people.     ^Hll'^'^^i 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mound  sculptures  are  executed 
in  a  fine  porphyry.  It  occurs  of  many  shades  of  color ; 
some  varieties  have  a  greenish  brown  base,  with  fine  white 
or  black  grains ;  others  a  light  brown  base,  with  white, 
purple,  and  violet-tinged  specks ;  but  most  are  red,  with 
white  and  purplish  grounds.  In  some  specimens  the  base 
exhibits  scarcely  any  admixture,  and  strongly  resembles 
the  Catlinite,  or  red  pipestone  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
All  the  examples  are  of  great  hardness  ;  a  natural  charac- 
teristic, or  measurably  the  result  of  the  great  heat  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  Under  heat  this  porphjrry 
splinters,  often  in  a  nearly  uniform  plane  ;  and  examples 
have  been  remarked,  partly  fused  into  a  porous,  dark  brown 
mass.  Heat  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  specimens  with 
a  red  base  of  a  bright  black ;  and  some  of  the  restored 
sculptures  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  in  the  color  of  their 
different  parts.  The  primitive  locality  of  this  mineral  is 
unknown. 
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All  carvings  from  the  mounds  are  exquisitely  wrought ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  material  will  admit  of  it,  beauti* 
fully  polished.  We  can  scarcely  understand  how,  in  the 
absence  of  instruipents  of  iron,  the  carvings  were  executed. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  they  were  rubbed  into  shape  upon 
hard  rocks  ;  but,  apart  from  the  incredible  labor  of  such  a 
process,  and  the  palpable  impossibility  of  securing  the  deli- 
cate features  which  some  possess,  by  such  means,  we  find 
some  of  the  unfinished  specimens  which  show  that,  how- 
ever the  general  outline  was  secured,  all  the  lines  and 
more  delicate  features  were  cut  or  graved  in  the  stone. 
The  copper  tools,  resembling  gravers,  seem  hardly  adequate 
to  this  work,  but  they  are  the  only  instruments  discovered 
which  appear  at  all  adapted  to  the  purpose.* 

*  It  18  probably  annecessary  to  say.  that  the  monnd-baiMera  did  not  attempt 
the  working  of  large  stones,  for  building  or  other  purposes.  They  occasionally 
broke  up  or  quarried  ihrough  the  sand  strata,  in  defending  their  military  po< 
iitions,  but  hone  of  the  disrupted  stones  bear  the  marks  of  edge  tools.  Mr. 
Atwater  (Archaologia  Americana^  vol.  i.  p.  150)  is  the  only  authority  for  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  describes  certain  "  wells,"  in  the  bed  of  Point  Creek, 
twelve  niilos  distant  from  Chillicothe,  which  "  were  dug  through  the  solid  slate 
rock,  and  each  covered  over  by  a  stone  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  common 
millstone.  These  covers,"  continues  the  account,  **  had  each  a  hole  through 
the  centre,  obout  four  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  a  large  hondspike  or 
pry  might  be  put  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them  offond  on  the  wells.  The 
wells,  at  the  top,  were  more  than  three  fret  in  diameter ;  and  stones,  well 
wrought  with  tools t  so  as  to  make  good  joints,  were  laid  around  the  hole.  I 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  examine  these  wells ;  the  stream  in  which  they  were 
sunk  being  very  low.  The  covers  are  now  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  wells 
filled  with  pebbles,  &c." 

These  astonishing  well?,  sunk  through  the  solid  rock,  with  stones,  "  well 
wrought  with  tools,"  around  them,  and  possessing  cyclopean  covers,  have  filled 
no  small  space,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  every  chapter  of  speculations  upon 
American  antiquities.  Indeed,  they  hove  been  regarded,  in  many  respects,  aa 
the  most  remarkoble  remains  of  antiquity  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
— although  the  reason  for  sinking  wells  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  was  probably  never 
very  obvious  to  any  mind.  The  reader  will  hardly  be  prepared,  after  these  details, 
presented  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  author  in  question,  to  learn 
chat  the  **  wells"  are  simple  casts  of  huge  SMptaria,  parallel  ranges  of  which 
mn  through  the  slate  strata  of  this  region.    The  cyclopea|^"  covers"  tro  tep« 


The  limit  assigned  to  this  paper  prohibiti  any  further 
account  of  the  remains  found  In  the  mounds.  What  tiai 
alreudy  been  presented  may  serve  to  give  jw>me  ahght 
0Oflception  of  tlieir  general  character,  if  not  of  their 
number.  The  relationship  which  they  exhibit*  in  many 
ffidpect^,  to  remains  found  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  will 
probably  be  forcibly  suggested  to  most  minds,  and  may 
serve  in  a  degree  to  indicate,  as  has  already  been  remarke*!, 
the  dependencies  and  intercourse,  as  well  as  illustrate  the 
minor  arts  of  the  ancient  people.  They  should,  however, 
be  considered  only  io  connection  with  the  other  more 
imposing  remains  with  which  they  are  associated,  as 
collateral  aids  in  the  solution  of  the  grand  questions  in- 
volved in  the  ancient  history  of  man  in  America. 


ScuLPTUKED  Tablets. — There  ig  a  single  point  more, 
whichi  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has  been  invested  with 
special  interest,  and  which  it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  to 
notice  in  this  connection,  viz. ;  the  alleged  discovery,  tn 

taria  which  yet  resist  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  water,  and  retain  their 
original  beds.  These  septaria  are  of  an  oblate-spheroidal  figure,  aome  of 
them  measuring  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  They  freqaendy 
have  apertures  or  hollows  in  their  middle,  with  radiating  figures,  filled  with 
crystaline  spar  or  sulphate  of  baryta.  These  fissures  sometimes  extend  be- 
yond them,  in  the  slate  rock,  constituting  the  "  good  joints"  above  mentiofied- 
The  slate  layers  are  not  interrupted  by  these  singular  productions,  hot  are  boK 
or  wrapped  around  them.    The  following  cut  illustrates  their  character : 


A  is  a  vertical  section :  a  exhibiting  the  water,  6  the  rock.  At  e  the  ■ep> 
tarium  has  disintegrated,  or  has  been  removed,  and  its  cavity  or  bed  is  fiUfld 
with  pebbles.  At  (2  the  nodule  still  remains.  B  exhibits  the  appearanoe  pie- 
•eoted  by  d  from  ||ove. 
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the  mounds,  of  sculptured  tablets,  bearing  hieroglyphical 
or  alphabetical  inscriptions.  Nothing,  to  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  assign  any  such  extraordinary  character,  has 
been  discovered  by  the  writer  and  his  associate,  in  the 
course  of  their  investigations  ;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that 
any  thing  like  an  alphabetical  or  hieroglyphical  system 
existed  among  the  mound-builders.  The  earth-works  and 
their  contents  certainly  establish  that,  prior  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  valley  by  the  tribes  found  in  posses- 
sion by  the  Europeans,  there  existed  here  a  numerous 
people,  possessing  a  different  social,  and  probably  a  different 
civil  organization, — an  agricultural  people,  considerably 
advanccKd  in  the  arts,  and  undoubtedly,  in  most  respects, 
superior  to  the  hunter  tribes  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  their  condition  was 
any^  thing  more  than  a  limited  approximation  to  that  at- 
tained by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  Central  Americans,  and 
Peruvians,  which  nations  had  made  but  the  first  advance 
towards  an  alphabet.  Whether  they  had  progressed  fur- 
ther than  to  a  refinement  on  the  picture-writing  of  the 
savage  tribes,  is  not  yet  considered  established.  It  would 
be  unwarrantable,  therefore,  to  assign  to  the  race  of  the 
mounds  a  superiority  in  this  respect  over  these  nations, 
which  were  so  much  in  advance  of  them  in  all  others.  It 
would  be  a  practical  reversal  of  the  philosophic  teachings 
of  History,  an  exception  to  the  laws  of  progress,  which  it 
would  require  a  large  array  of  well  attested  facts  to  sus- 
tain.    Such  an  array  of  facts  we  do  not  yet  possess. 

Although  numerous  announcements  of  the  discovery  of 
plates  of  stone  or  metal,  bearing  inscriptions,  have  been 
made,  there  are  but  two  tablets  to  which  a  hieroglyphical 
or  alphabetical  character  has  been  assigned,  which  are 
gofficiently  well  authenticated  to, deserve  notice,  viz.,  one 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  celebrated  Grave  Creek 
mound,  the  other  in  a  mound  near  Cincinnati. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  relic 
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last  named,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Gest,  Elsq.  of  Cincinnati.  The  original  is  five  inches' long 
by  three  broad  at  the  ends,  and  about  half  an  inch  ia 
thickness. 


The  circumstances  under  which  this  relic  was  discoV' 
ered  are  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  or 
that  it  i»ertained  to  the  race  of  the  mounds.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  December,  1841.  The  material  is  a  fine  grained 
compact  sandstone,  of  a  brown  color.  The  sculptured  face 
varies  very  slightly  from  a  perfect  plane.  The  figures  are 
in  low  relief  (the  lines  being  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  in  depth),  and  are  embraced  in  a  rectangular  space, 
four  and  two-tenth  inches  long  by  two  and  two-tenth  inches 
broad.  A  right  line  is  drawn  across  the  face,  near  each 
end,  exterior  to  which  are  notches,  twenty-four  at  one  end, 
twenty-five  at  the  other.  Extending  diagonally  inward 
from  these  lines  are  fifteen  short  ones,  seven  at  one  end, 
eight  at  the  other.  The  back  of  the  stone  has  three  deep 
longitudinal  grooves,  and  several  depressions,  evidently 
caused  by  rubbing, — probably  produced  in  shai*pening  the 
instrument  used  in  carving. 

Without  alluding  to  the  ''  singular  resemblance  which 
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the  relic  bears  to  the  Egyptian  cartouche**  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  attention  to  the  reduplication  of  the  figures, 
— those  upon  one  side  corresponding  with  those  upon  the 
other,  the  two  central  ones  being  also  alike.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  but  three  distinct  scrolls  or  figures, 
— four  of  one  kind  and  two  of  each  of  the  others.  Probably 
no  serious  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  these 
figures  are  hieroglyphical,  is  needed.  They  more  resemble 
the  fttalk  and  flowers  of  a  plant  than  any  thing  else  in  na- 
ture. What  significance,  if  any,  may  attach  to  the  peculiar 
markings  or  graduations  at  the  ends,  it  is  not  undertaken  to 
say ;  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  larger  and  shorter 
lines  exhibits  this  result :  (24x7  =  168)  +(25X8  =200)=368, 
three  more  than  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year ;  upon 
which  the  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  the  tablet 
had  an  astronomical  origin,  and  constituted  some  sort  of  a 
calendar!  We  may  perhaps  find  the  key  to  its  purposes 
in  a  very  humble,  but  not  therefore  less  interesting  class  of 
Southern  remains.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in  the  mounds 
along  the  Gulf,  have  been  found  stamps  of  burned  clay, 
the  faces  of  which  are  covered  with  figures,  fanciful  or 
imitative,  all  in  low  relief,  like  the  face  of  a  stereotype 
plate.  These  were  used  in  impressing  ornaments  upon  the 
cloths  or  prepared  skins  of  the  people  possessing  them. 
They  exhibit  the  concavity  of  the  sides  to  be  observed  in 
the  relic  in  question,  and  also  a  similar  reduplication  of  the 
ornamental  figures, — all  betraying  a  common  purpose. 
This  explanation  is  offered  hypothetically,  as  being  entirely 
consistent  with  the  general  character  of  the  mound  re- 
mains. 

The  accompanying  relic,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
it  has  been  presented,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  persons 
"who  have  paid  attention  to  American  antiquities.  It  pur- 
ports to  have  been  found  in  the  upper  vault  of  t!ie  great 
mound  at  Grave  Creek,  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton  therein 
contained.  With  this  skeleton,  according  to  the  published  ac- 
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count  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
mound,  who  opened  it,  were 
discovered  *'  one  thousand 
heven  hundred  ivory  [shell] 
{ beads,  five  hundred  shells  of 
[.he  involute  species  \margu 
nelld],  five  copper  bracelets, 
fifty  slips  of  mica,  and  the 
relic  in  question.  It  is  of  the 
sjze  and  shape  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  is  described 
as  composed  of  a  compact  sandstone  of  a  light  color.* 
The  so-called  inscription  is  arranged  in  three  parallel  lines, 
and  comprises  twenty-four  distinct  characters,  accompa- 
nied by  a  supposed  hieroglyphic  or  ideographic  sign.  An 
analysis  of  this  inscription  has  been  undertaken  by  a  nmn- 
ber  of  learned  individuals,  with  various  results.  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  regards  twenty-two  of  the  characters  as  un- 
questionably alphabetic,  four  of  which  he  identifies  as  cor- 
responding with  the  ancient  Greek,  the  same  number  with 
the  Etruscan,  five  with  the  Runic,  six  with  the  ancient 
Gallic,  seven  with  the  old  Erse,  ten  with  the  Phcenician, 
fourteen  with  the  old  British,  and  sixteen  with  the  Celte- 
beric.  Tliese  results  are  substantially  the  same  with  those 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Rafn,  of  the  Danish  Antiquarian  Society. 
A  coincidence  between  some  of  the  characters  and  certain 
ancient  alphabets  of  Africa,  has  been  remarked  by  M. 
Jomard,  the  eminent  President  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Paris,  and  by  our  distinguished  countryman,  W.  B. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tunis. f 

»  The  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  made  from  the  original  by  Mr.  School- 
craft, and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Transactions.  It  is  probablj 
the  only  correct  copy  ever  published. 

t  Pol.     By  the  mass  I  and  't  is  like  a  camel,  indeed! 
Ham.     Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 
Pol.     It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 
Ham.     Or  like  a  whale  ? 
Pol.    Very  like  a  whale  l^Shakt, 
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Upon  a  subject  which  has  received  the  attentioii  Bttd 
ehoited  the  observations  of  so  many  learned  gentlemen, 
in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe^  it  may  plsrha^  he 
deemed  presumptuous  to  venture  a  remark  or  subrmt  att 
opinion*  The  relic  is,  however,  of  so  remarkftMe  a  cha» 
raoter,  and  must,  if  proved  to  be  a  genuine  antique  of  the 
mound  era,  lead  to  such  extraordinary  results,  that  we  are/ 
justified  in  submitting  the  question  of  its  authenticity  to 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Whoever  announces  a  discovery 
to  the  world,  in  any  branch  of  research,  must  expect  to 
have  it  subjected  to  every  test  sanctioned  by  the  rules  of 
evidence.  Nor  should  it  be  a  matter  of  complaint,  on  the 
part  of  those  interested,  if  this  scrutiny  should  be  con- 
ducted with  apparent  severity  towards  themselves,  particu- 
lariy  when,  as  in  this  instance,  we  have  no  collateral  evi- 
dence to  which  appeal  may  be  made  in  suf^rt  of  the  pre- 
sumed discovery. 

The  inquirer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, that,  contrary  to  the  rules  which  regulate  philo- 
sophic research,  in  all  the  speculations  to  which  this  relic 
has  given  rise,  its  authenticity  has  been  assumed,  apparently 
without  an  effort  towards  its  confirmation.  This  is  the 
more  singular  when  we  consider  the  conclusions  which 
must  follow  the  assumption.  The  inscription,  it  is  con- 
ceded on  all  hands,  is  not  hieroglyphical ;  the  characters 
can  be  regarded  only  as  the  letters  of  an  unknown  alphabet, 
bearing  a  close  likeness  to  those  embraced  in  that  large 
class  of  alphabets,  of  which  the  ancient  Phoenician  may  be 
advanced  as  the  type,  and  which  were,  at  one  period, 
extensively  disseminated  over  the  South  of  Europe.  Re- 
garding it  as  alphabetical,  we  are  forced  to  one  of  two 
conclusions,  equally  extraordinary :  either  the  race  of  the 
mounds  possessed  an  alphabetical  system ;  or  the  inscription 
is  of  European  origin,  and  was  transported  to  the  Ohio 
valley  by  individuals  of  European  stock,  or  by  a  course  of 
exchange  with  nations  or  tribes  bordering  the  9ea-coast, 
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wha  themselves  possessed  an  accidental  or  regular  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  the  other  continent.  The  first 
hypothesis  has  not,  it  is  belie ved«  been  seriously  advanced 
It  cannot  be  Bupposed  that  a  people  so  extensively  dissemi- 
nated as  the  niound-builders  would  have  left  so  slight  and 
doubtful  an  evidence  of  their  alphabetic  system,  had  they 
possessed  one*  The  other  hypothesis  falls  tnore  nearly 
wittiin  the  scope  of  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  and 
has  ingenious,  and  no  doubt  earnest,  supporters  among 
thuse  who  claim  a  European  intercourse  with  Ajnerica, 
long  anterior  to  the  discovery  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis  will  probably 
api>ear  light  to  those  who  can  readily  find,  in  the  rude 
rock-tracery  of  the  Indians,  the  indubitable  record  of  a 
European  visit  to  the  shores  of  New  England !  The  objec* 
tion  that  the  race  of  tlie  mounds  have  left  no  evidence  of 
their  occupation  of  the  country  bordering  the  Atlantic^ 
and  would  consequently  l>e  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
an  opportunity  of  commanication  with  Europeans^  driw 
by  stress  of  weather,  or  arriyu^g  in  quest  of  advantnns^ 
upon  the  Amarioan  shores,  is  also  easily  sarmoanted  bj  tha 
sujqposition,  that  the  intervening  country  was  possesaad  by 
tribes  through  the  agency  of  which  the  inscriptioii  fond 
its  way  beycmd  the  mountains.  Or  if  it  is  prefemd,  k  is 
quite  feasiUe^by  a  sin^  effort  of  the  imaginatioi^  to  tnia* 
port  a  sturdy  Celt  across  a  trackless  ocean,  tkroi^  a 
wilderness  infested  by  savages  and  wild  beasts,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  invest  hun  with  a  chidkaincy  \ 
the  mound-builders;  who,  it  is  also  easy  to  snppoaa^  in 
memory  of  so  renowned  an  adventurer,  reared  ovur  his 
remains  a  huge  earth  structure, — a  mode  of 
eminently  ocmgmial  to  an  individual  accustomed  to  i 
practices  in  his  native  land!  It  is  indiqiensabfe  tbal  lUi 
diveraiBad  journey  shoukl  be  peif<urmed,  ^  as  it  is  atalad  by 
aoma  wbo  have  seen  the  ra^cit  is  coaspoaad  of  fliapnh 
fuilipg  aandstona  of  the  regiMi  in  wbieb  ill 
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It  if  quite  immaterial,  in  the  inquiry  here  ptopoeed,  by 
what  chain  of  siqpposed  circumstanceir  the  presence  of  the 
stone  in  the  mound  is  accounted  for.  The  only  question 
to  be  settled  is  that  of  authenticity.  Primarily,  the  relio 
is  entirely  unique  and  sustains  no  analogy  whatever  to  any 
of  the  authentic  remains  of  the  mounds ;  the  presumptions 
are  all  against  it.  It  should  iiot  be  recognised,  therefore, 
except  upon  ample  testimony,  which  should  be  so  explicit 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  it.  Have  we  any  testi- 
mony of  this  kind  ?  What  evidence  have  we  that  it  is 
genmne  and  no  imposition?  A  direct  answer  would 
doubtless  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  personal  credibility  of 
the  discoverer, — ^an  inquiry  into  which  it  is  not  proposed  to 
enter.  We  are  consequently  reduced  to  a  simple  scrutiny 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  alleged  discovery. 

The  Grave  Creek  mound,  from  its  great  size  and  promi- 
nent location  on  the  banks  of  that  great  thoroughfare,  the 
Ohio  river,  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention  from  a  very 
early  period.  It  became  one  of  the  standard  curiosities  of 
the  valley,  and  was  one  of  the  objects  pointed  out  to  tra- 
veUers  by  the  captains  and  crews  of  vessels,  under  the  sug- 
gestive name  of  "  the  Grave'*  It  was  an  object  of  frequent 
visit  and  remark.  "  Dates,"  says  the  proprietor,  "  were  cut 
upon  the  trees  at  its  top,  as  early  as  1734."  A  large  beech 
is  specified  which  was  "  literally  covered  with  names  and 
dates  to  the  height  of  ten  feet."  Every  tourist  mentioned 
it ;  and  no  chapter  on  American  Antiquities  was  complete, 
in  which  it  did  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  Proposab 
were  made  to  excavate  it,  but  this  was  rigidly  resisted  by 
the  proprietor.  Upon  his  death  it  passed  into  the  owner- 
ship of  his  descendants ;  and  continuing  to  be  an  object  of 
increasing  interest  and  more  frequent  visit,  the  project  of 
opening  and  fitting  it  up  for  exhibition  was  hit  upon,  as 
likely  to  afibrd  a  gratification  to  visitors,  and,  incidentally, 
prove  a  very  profitable  investment  of  the  labor  and  money 
necessary  to  tiie  undertaking.    Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
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of  1838  the  work  of  excavation  was  commeneed^  and  was 
completed  some  time  during  the  summer  of  the  lame  year. 
A  shaft  was  carried  horizontally  to  the  centre  of  the  moond, 
and  another  sunk  from  its  top.  .  A  "  rotunda"  was  exca- 
vated at  the  junction  of  the  two  shafts,  and  the  walls  ren- 
dered secure  by  masonry.  Upon  the  top  of  the  moimd 
was  erected  a  light  three  story  structure,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  an  "  observatory."  The  entrance  was  duly 
fitted  with  doors  and  locks,  and  the  Whole  surrounded  by 
a  high,  close  fence,  excluding  from  the  precincts  all  who  did 
not  possess  the  miraculous  "  open  sesame"  of  one  diine» 
continental  currency !  Within  the  "  rotunda,"  were  placed 
the  various  relics  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions,— the  skeletons  in  grim  array,  and  the  remaining 
objects  so  grouped  as  most  sensibly  to  impress  the  beholder, 
augment  the  fame  of  the  mound,  and,  incidentally  again, 
draw  other  visitors  to  the  spot.  The  object  of  the  excava- 
tion was  primarily  that  of  gain ;  although  there  is  no  doubt 
curiosity,  probably  not  the  most  enlightened,  had  some 
influence  in  the  matter.  Of  course  the  more  extraordinary 
the  character  of  the  relics  deposited  in  the  subterranean 
museum,  the  more  likely  to  attract  visitors,  and  accumulate 
the  aforesaid  "  dimes."  Stone  axes,  and  shell  beads,  and 
slips  of  mica,  all  very  curious  and  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quary, have,  however,  no  very  popular  interest,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  too  many  localities  to  be  regarded  as  any 
thing  very  wonderful.  An  inscriptioriy  however,  in  an 
unknown  character,  is  not  to  be  found  every  day, — ^it  is  an 
"immense  attraction,"  in  the  language  of  the  play-bills, 
and  likely  to  have  a  run ! 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  mound,  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
the  stone  was  made.  It  seems  that  some  notice  of  it 
appeared,  in  one  of  the  Cincinnati  papers,  some  time  in  the 
year  1839,  but  whether  contained  in  an  account  of  the 
mound  itself  or  otherwise,  is  not  known.    At  any  rate, 
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previous  to  this  notice,  \?hich  appears  to  have  been  the 
earliest  made,  a  detailed  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
mound,  and  of  its  contents,  was  communicated  to  the 
author  of  the  *'  Crania  Americana,"  and  published  in  that 
valuable  ccmtribution  to  science.  This  account  was  from 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Clemens,  of  Wheeling,  Ya.,  who  seems  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  excavation.  It  contains,  however,  no  refer- 
ence to  the  inscribed  stone ;  although  it  describes  minutely 
the  various  other  relics  taken  from  the  mound,  add,  except 
in  this  and  one  or  two  other  respects,  is  identical  with 
that  published  by  the  proprietor  of  the  mound  in  1848.* 
This  singular  omission  of  a  relic  infinitely  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  whole  series,  is  entirely  unaccountable,  if 
any  thing  was  known  concerning  it  at  that  period. 

There  is  also  a  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  of 
Dr.  Clemens  and  the  proprietor  of  the  mound,  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  skeletons  found  in  the  same.  The  former 
gentleman  states  that  in  enlarging  the  lower  vault  for  an 
exhibition  chamber,  ten  human  skeletons  were  found,  all  in 
a  sitting  posture,  but  too  much  decayed  to  be  removed. 
The  proprietor  of  the  mound,  on  the  other  hand,  explicitly 
states  that  there  were  but  two  skeletons  in  the  lower  vault. 
Apart  from  this,  there  is  no  material  conflict  between  the 
respective  statements. 

It  appears  then^^r^^,  that  the  mound  was  opened  as  a 
speculation,  the  success  of  which  depended  to  an  extent 
upon  the  more  or  less  extraordinary  character  of  the  re- 
mains exhumed ;  secondly,  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
alleged  discovery  except  the  unsupported  testimony  of  a 
single  individual,  a  party  interested ;  thirdly,  that  a  positive 
discrepancy  exists,  in  respect  to  the  relic,  between  Jthe 
account  of  a  close  observer  writing  from  the  spot,  at  the 

•  American  Pioneer,  toI.  ii.,  p.  201. 
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time  of  the  excayatioD,  and  that  of  the  proprietor,  published 
five  years  thereafter ;  and  fourthly,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  mention  of  the  existence  of  the  relic,  until  a  year  or 
upwards  after  the  excavation  took  place.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  and  of  t!ie  strong  presumptive  evidence 
against  the  occurrence  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  furnished 
by  the  antagonistic  character  of  all  the  ancient  remains  of 
the  continent,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  all  speculations  based  upon  this  relic  are  etititled  to 
little  consideration.  Until  it  is  better  authenticated,  it 
should  be  entirely  excluded  from  a  place  among  the  anti- 
quities of  our  country.  Archeological  research,  to  an  emi-^ 
nent  degree,  demands  a  close  and  critical  attention  to  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  conducted.* 

There  is  another  alternative  respecting  the  relic  under 
notice  which  has  not  yet  been  remarked.  It  is  possible 
thai  the  excavator  of  the  mound  was  himself  imposed  upon* 
That  Eimilar  impositions  have  been  practised,  under  no 
stronger  inducement  than  the  malicious  gratification  of 
hoaxing  credulous  mound-diggers,  is  well  known.  A  nott^ 
ble  example  is  furnished  in  the  six  inscribed  copper  |dates» 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  mound  near  the  village  of 
Kinderhook,  Pike  Co.;  HI.  Engravings  of  these  and  a 
minute  description  were  published  in  due  time.  They 
were  extensively  circulated,  and  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
well-informed  persons,  who,  to  this  day,  repose  a  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  pretended  discovery.  The  characters 
were  supposed  to  bear,  in  the  language  of  the  printed  an- 

*  The  stone  ia  no  longer  in  the  mound  at  Grave  Creek,  bat  it  said  to  be 
in  the  poasession  of  some  person  at  Richmond,  Va.  Genuine  or  otherwise,  it 
was  inadequate  to  make  the  mound  "  pay ;"  the  excavation  proved  to  be,pec«- 
niarily,  a  "  bad  operation."  The  "  rotunda"  has  ^en  in,  the  bolta  and  ban 
have  vaniahed,  and  the  gate  to  the  enclosure  no  longer  requires  the  ineantatkn 
of  a  dime  to  creak  a  rusty  welcome  to  the  curious  visitor. 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  moondi !" 
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nouncement,  "  a  clofe  resemblance  to  the  Chineie/'  Thej 
proved  to  have  been  engraved  by  the  village  Uacksmith, 
who  had  probably  no  better  suggestion  to  his  antiquarian 
labors  thim  the  lid  of  a  tearchest  Each  plate,  it  should 
be  remarked,  had  an  orthodox  "ideograi^iic  sign»''  quite 
after  the  fashion  of  its  more  famous  counterpart* 
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ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
THE  ABCTIC  BE6I0NS  OF  AMEBICA. 


The  east  coast  of  Greenland  was,  in  ancient  times,  un- 
inhabited by  Europeans ;  although,  from  the  account  of  Are 
Erode,  the  earliest  Icelandic  historian,  it  would  appear  that 
on  the  discovery  of  the  country  and  survey  of  its  coast, 
there  were  found,  both  on  the  east  coast  and  on  the  west 
coast,  remains  indicative  of  their  having  been  resorted  to 
at  an  earlier  period  by  the  Skroelingar  or  Esquimaux  of 
America.  The  Svalbarde  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
discovered  in  1104,  appears  to  be  the  tract  of  coast  sur- 
veyed in  1761  by  Volkert  Bohn,  of  the  island  of  Foehr,  in 
Denmark,  and  rediscovered  by  Scoresby,  by  whom  it  is 
called  Liverpool  coast.  The  Chinnbiamarskert  or  Gunn- 
biamareyiar,  discovered  in  877  by  Gunnbiom  Ulfson,  will 
be  the  islands  seen  off  the  coast  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Graah,  R. 
N.,  in  latitude  65^  20^  N. ;  Hvitserk,  the  southernmost  pro- 
montory, Cape  Farewell;  the  chief  seat  of  the  colony, 
Eystrihygd,  the  present  district  of  Juliancehaab.  The  most 
important  of  the  colonized  firths  are  named,  in  order,  from 
South  to  North,  in  four  original  written  sources ;  of  which 
the  latest  and  most  circumstantial  is  a  Chorography  by  Ivar 
Bardson,  who,  in  1341,  was  sent  by  Hakon,  bishop  of  Ber- 
gen, to  Greenland,  and  who  for  many  years  was  superin^ 
tendent  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Gardar.  Heriulfsnes  with 
Heriulfsfirtk,  where  Heriulf  Bardson  settled  in  986,  and 
where  his  son,  Biame  Heriulfson,  arrived  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  after  having  seen  the  more  soutbem  Amer* 
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ican  coast,  is  the  Ikigeit  of  the  preient  day.  Ofthedmroli 
mentioned  in  Bishop  Gndmund  Arason's  Saga,  aooie  of  the 
ruins  are  still  left,  and  several  inscriptioiui  have  hero  faeea 
found.  KeHUfirih  with  its  two  churches  is  the  modem 
Tessenniut,  where  Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Aroe  fimnd  a  quantity  of 
ruins.  AifiM/Erfk,  which,  in  tfie  firM  yeiir  of  the  ^1^^ 
or  colonization,  98Q,  waf  colonized,  by  the  laadouoapiaBn 
Rafh,  is  now  Oumartok.  According  to  the  andent  oetoip- 
tion  of  lyar  Bardson  of  the  14th  century,  there  were  in  d^ 
firth  islets  with  springs  of  hot  water.  There  are  in  the 
islani  of  Ounarlok  three  warm  springi^  whieb^hava  gNen 
to  the  island  and  firth  their  Eaqoimauz  naoMi  sigai^fi^f  in 
that  langhage  the  boiling,  Capt  Gfaah«  wbo^^  iriaitad.  ihv 
place  in  July,  1838^  fixuid  the  temperalure  of  the  waiMr  in 
these  springs  raa^^firom  36  to  88}<>R.  Sigb^MkMi 
Ag^uitsok;  here  the  rudera  of  Vogar  chndh  ww 
ered  by  the  Rev.  Valentine  MOUer,  who  visited  Ikia.fid^li 
the  years  1888  and  1883,  on  behalf  of  the  Bayal  gdaiay 
of  Northern  Antiquaries.  He  saw,  moroever,  the  ruins  of 
a  mansion  belonging  to  the  king,  by  Ivar  Bardson  called 
Foss,  or  waterfall,  situated  near  a  large  stream,  forming  a 
waterfall  of  200  feet  in  height.  Einarsfirth  is  Igalikko; 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  episcopal  see  of  Qardar^ 
(which  was  founded  in  1 126,  and  stood  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries)  were  rediscovered  at  KaksiArsuk  on  the  eastern 
arm  of  this  firth.  Ericsfirtk,  where  the  chief  leader  of  the 
landnamsmenn  or  colonists,  Eric  the  Red,  settled  in  986^  is 
now  Tunnudluarbik,  together  with  the  northem  arm  of 
Igalikkofirth,  at  which  the  ruins  of  the  principal  settlement 
of  Brattaklidt  with  Leidar  kirkia  (the  church  of  the  dis- 
trict), have  been  found,  and  especially,  among  the  numerous 
buildings  there,  rudera  of  the  house  of  Brattahlid  itselC  ao 
denominated  from  its  being  built  up  against  the  side  of  a 
lleep  precipice  (from  brattr  and  Uid).  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Gewge  F.  Joergensen,  who  has  furnished  a  descripti<m  and 
youad-plaa  of  the  whole  settlement,  which  may  be  com- 
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pared  to  an  entire  town,  obseires  that  a  steep  rock  forms 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  house,  the  building  of  which  was 
accomplished  with  incredible  labour.  This  house  was  built 
by  Eric  the  Red,  who  in  the  year  086  made  it  his  residence. 
It  was  subsequently  occupied,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
1 1th  ceittury,  by  his  celebrated  son  Leif  th6  Happy,  and 
by  his  grandson  Thorkel  Leifson  ;  and  it  continued,  down 
to  the  latest  times  of  the  colony,  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
sheriffs  (logmenn).  Here,  in  this  house,  the  far-famed 
couple,  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  and  Gudrid  Thorbiornsdotter, 
celebrated,  in  1007,  their  nuptials,  and  determined  on  their 
remarkable  voyage  of  discovery  to  that  more  southern  land 
which  7  years  before  had  been  discovered  and  visited  by 
Leif  Ericson,  viz.  Vinland  (the  present  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island).  Isafirth,  which  was  the  most  western  firth 
in  the  Eystribygfi,  will  be  the  great  bay  in  which  lies  the 
island  of  Sennerut.  One  arm  of  this  firth  was  called  UtU 
hliksfirth,  a  name  adopted  by  the  ancient  Northmen  from 
the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  must  consequently  have 
held  intercourse  at  an  early  period  in  Greenland ;  for  it  is 
the  Esquimaux  word  Itiblik,  signifying  an  isthmus,  and  there 
is  here  a  remarkable  isthmus  which  the  Esquimaux  still  call 
by  that  name.  EystribygJ  comprised  anciently  190  settle- 
ments, with  12  churches,  of  most  of  which  unquestionable 
ruins  have  been  found.  The  site  of  Vestribygd,  which  in- 
cluded but  90  settlements  and  4  churches,  lay  farther 
towards  the  North ;  and  the  ancient  Steinsnes  must  be 
placed  at  Aglomersoet ;  Rangefirth  at  Amaraglik ;  Agnafirth, 
with  a  church,  at  Hope,  in  Baals  Revier  in  the  present  dis- 
trict of  Godthaab,  and  Lijsufirth  will  be  Isertok  in  Sukker- 
toppen's  district.  Of  the  ancient  Nordrsetur,  or  summer 
stations  for  fishing  and  hunting,  we  may  mention  Blarney 
(which  had  been  already  visited  in  1007  by  Thorfinn  Karl- 
sefne in  his  voyage  to  Vinland),  now  Disco,  the  island  of 
Kingikt6rsoak  to  the  North  of  the  most  northern  of  the 
present  Danish  establishments  Upernivik,  where  a  curious 
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runic  stone  of  1135  was  found  in  1824,  and  Kroksfirlh^ 
through  which  sonie  clergymen  from  the  episcopal  see  of  , 
Gardar  performed,  in  1266^  an  exploratory  voyage,  andj 
which,  from  the  astronomical  notices  contained  in  the  &np»l 
eieni  account  of  this  journey,  are  proved  to  be  Sir  Jame» 
Lancaster's  Sound  and  Barrow's  Strait,  together  with, 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


ACCOUNT  OF 

A  CRANIOLOGICAL  COLLECTION ; 


ON 
THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOBfE  FAMIUES  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

BY  SAMUEL  6.  MORTON,  M.  D. 


DR.  MORTON'S  CRANIOLOGICAL  COLLECTION.* 


Philadelphia,  December  1, 1846. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  the 
information  requested  in  your  last  letter ;  and  in  so  doing 
shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Having  had  occasion,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  to  deliver 
an  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  course  of  Anatomy,  I  chose 
for  my  subject,  "  The  different  forms  of  the  skull,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Five  Races  of  Men."  Strange  to  say,  I  could 
neither  buy  nor  borrow  a  cranium  of  each  of  these  races ; 
and  I  finished  my  discourse  without  showing  either  the 
Mongolian  or  the  Malay. 

Forcibly  impressed  with  this  great  deficiency  in  a  most 
important  branch  of  science,  I  at  once  resolved  to  make  a 
collection  for  myself;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen 
years,  I  have  deposited  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, a  series  embracing  upwards  of  seven  hundred  human 
crania,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  human  skulls  are  derived  from  all  the  five  great 
races,  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Malay,  American,  and  Negro , 
and  from  many  different  tribes  and  nations  of  each. 

*  The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Morton  is  in  reply  to  a  request  made  to 
him  by  Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
for  an  account  of  his  craniological  collection,  with  a  view  to  incorporate  it  in 
his  *'  Progress  of  Ethnology."  It  was,  however,  found  to  be  of  so  interesting  a 
nature,  that  the  Society  determined  to  present  it  entire  in  this  volume  of  its 
Transactions. 
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A  primary  object  with  me  had  been  to  compare  the 
osteological  conformation  of  our  aboriginal  tribes  with  each 
other,  and  also  with  the  other  races  of  men;  and  in  pursuit 
of  this  inquiry  I  have  accumulated  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred American  crania,  pertaining  to  tribes  placed  at  the 
remotest  geographical  distances,  and  subjected  to  almost 
every  vicissitude  of  climate  and  locality  of  which  thia  con- 
tinent affords  examples.  I  have  already,  in  my  Crania 
Americana,  given  the  result  of  my  observations;  and  I 
shall  now  repeat  them  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity. 

The  anatomical  facts,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
every  other  species  of  evidence  to  which  I  have  had  access, 
lead  me  to  regard  all  the  American  nations,  excepting  the 
Esquimaux,  as  people  of  one  great  race  or  group.  From 
Cape  Horn  to  Canada,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  they  present  a 
common  type  of  physical  organization,  and  a  not  less  ps- 
markable  similarity  of  moral  and  mental  endowments, 
which  appear  to  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
and  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  unequivocal  links  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  pcoj)le  of  the  old  world. 

Both  Europeans  and  Asiatics  may  in  former  times  have 
visited  this  continent  by  accident  or  design.  That  the 
Northmen  did  so,  is  matter  of  history.  The  Phenicians, 
Welsh,  and  Gauls,  may  j^ossibly  have  done  the  same  thing. 
They  may  have  had  some  influence  on  tlie  language  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  modified  and  extended  its 
civilization.  But  granting  all  this  (for  the  entire  evidence 
is  wanting),  where  are  now  these  intrusive  strangers?  We 
answer,  that  if  they  ever  inhabited  this  continent,  they  have 
long  since  been  swallowed  up  in  the  waves  of  a  vast  indi- 
genous population,  which,  in  its  ]n*esent  physical  character- 
istics, preserves  no  trace  of  exotic  intermixture.  The  Indian, 
in  all  his  numberless  localities,  is  the  same  exterior  man,  and 
unlike  the  being  of  any  other  race.  His  multitudinous 
tribes  are  not  only  linked  by  a  common  physiognomy  and 
complexion,  and  by  the  same  moral  and  mental  attributes, 
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but  also»  as  the  learned  and  justly  distinguished  Mr.  (xallatin 
has  shown,*  by  the  structure  of  their  languages,  and  by  their 
Archsaological  remains.  The  latter  (wherever  we  find 
them),  present  evidences  of  the  same  eonatructive  talent, 
varfring  only  in  the  degree  or  extent  of  its  development. 
It  h  seen  on  the  grand  and  imposing  scale  in  Yucatan  and 
Palenque,  and  in  the  sepulchral  islands  of  Titicaca ;  and  it 
is  not  less  obvious  in  those  humbler  efforts  that  4ure  every 
where  scattered  over  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Open  the  mounds,  as  Dr.  Davis,  Mr.  Sqoier,  and  Dr.  Dicke- 
son  have  so  laboriously  and  successfully  done;  and  the  very 
same  arts  and  inventions,  though  in  a  mere  rudimentary 
state,  every  where  meet  the  eye.  All  point  to  one  vast  and 
singularly  homogeneous  race. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  is  here  meant  by  the 
word  race.  I  do  not  use  it  to  imply  that  all  its  divisions 
are  derived  from  a  single  pair ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  they  have  originated  from  several,  perhaps  even  from 
many  pairs,  which  were  adapted,  from  the  beginning,  to  the 
varied  localities  they  were  designed  to  occupy;  and  the 
Fuegians,  less  migratory  than  the  cognate  tribes,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  this  idea.  In  other  words,  I  regard  the  Ameri- 
can nations  as  the  true  autochthones,  the  primeval  inhabit- 
ants of  this  vast  continent ;  and  when  I  speak  of  their  be- 
ing of  one  race  or  of  one  origin,  I  allude  only  to  their 
indigenous  relation  to  each  other,  as  shown  in  all  those 
attributes  of  mind  and  body  which  have  been  so  amply 
illu;Jtrated  by  modern  Ethnography. 

But  to  return  to  my  collection  of  skuUs.  It  also  con* 
tains  the  embalmed  heads  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ancient  Egyptians,  taken  from  the  tombs  of  Mem- 
phis, Thebes,  Abydos,  &c.     These  unexampled  materials^ 

*  Mr.  Gallatin  includes  the  Elsquimanx  dialect  in  this  great  family  of  lan- 
guages. Farther  investigations  may  prove  them  to  be  an  element  of  the  great 
American  Race  ;  but  I  confess  my  own  materials  for  this  investigation  hmve 
hitherto  been  altogether  inadequate^ 
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for  which  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  zeal  o( 
my  friend  Mr.  George  R.  Gliddon,  have  enabled  me  to 
prove,  I  believe  incontestably,  that  the  Egyptians  had  no 
national  affiliation  with  the  Negro  race.  Their  cranial 
characteristics  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance ;  and  the 
two  nations  who  are  constantly  represented,  side  by  side, 
on  the  pictorial  monuments  of  the  Nile,  are  as  different 
from  each  other  as  the  white  man  and  the  negro  of  the 
present  day :  and  yet  these  contrasts  look  back  to  a  period 
of  time  little  short  of  five  thousand  years  from  the  present 


My  later  investigations  have  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  inhabited  by  an 
indigenous  race,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hamitic  and 
other  Asiatic  nations ;  and  that  this  primeval  people,  who 
occupied  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa,  bore  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  Berber  or  Berabra  tribes  of  Nubia, 
that  the  Saracens  of  the  middle  ages  bore  to  their  wander- 
ing and  untutored,  yd  cognate  brethren,  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert. 

Egypt,  during  the  historical  period,  bears  ample  evi- 
dence of  an  Asiatic  civilization  engrafted  on  the  rudimen- 
tary arts  of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile ;  at  the  same  time  that  our  present  knowledge,  vastly 
augmented  as  it  has  been  of  late  years,  does  not  yet  enable 
us  to  decide  how  much  to  ascribe  to  the  conquering,  and 
how  much  to  the  conquered  nation. 

But  with  respect  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  themselves, 
the  denizens  of  the  soil  during  the  Pharaonic  dynasties, 
how  completely  are  they  every  where  identified  on  the 
monuments  and  in  their  tombs,  as  a  people  of  a  peculiar 
national  physiognomy,  which  mingles  the  Japetic  conforma- 
tion on  the  one  hand  with  the  Semitic  on  the  other;  thus 
placing  them,  in  the  ethnographic  scale,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two ! 

*  See  Bockh,  Bunflen,  Henry,  &c. 
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While,  however,  the  pure  Egyptian  of  the  monuments 
is  every  where  identified  at  a  glance,  those  same  monuments 
and  the  associated  tombs,  enable  us  also  to  detect  the  vari- 
ous exotic  races  with  whom  the  Egyptians  had  intercourse 
in  war  or  in  peace.  Among  these  are  seen  the  people  of 
Pelasgic  origin,  whose  embalmed  bodies  are  so  frequent  in 
Memphis,  and  whose  great  number  is  accounted  for  by  the 
long  period  of  Ptolemaic  rule; — the  Semitic  nations,  as 
-seen  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arab  cast  of  features; — the 
Scythians,  who  are  always  stigmatized  as  enenuet,  and 
branded  with  a  curse ; — the  Negroes,  who  are  represented 
on  the  monuments  as  slaves  and  captives,  and  share  the 
«ame  anathema  as  the  Scythians ;  and  lastly,  without  enu- 
merating the  many  subordinate  divisions  of  the  human 
races,  the  Negroid  population,  which  seems  to  have  been 
numerous  and  well  protected.  These  Negroid  inhabitants 
are  obviously  a  mixed  race  between  the  Egyptian  and  Ne- 
gro (or  rather  Negress),  in  which  the  features  of  the  latter 
are  in  preponderance.  I  have  a  considerable  number  of 
•their  heads  from  the  catacombs,  especially  of  Thebes.  It 
'will  be  inquired.  If  Negroes  were  so  much  despised  in 
Egypt,  if  they  were  in  the  position  of  slaves  or  bondsmen, 
how  does  it  hagpen  that  their  embalmed  remains  are  of  so 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  catacombs  ?  This  question  is 
answered  by  a  passage  in  Diodorus,  wherein  the  historian 
informs  us  that  every  child  whose  father  was  an  Egyptian, 
was  from  that  circumstance  free,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  even  when  the  mother  was  a  slave. 

But  to  revert  again  to  the  collection  of  skulls,  from 
which  r  have  been  able  to  derive  so  many  interesting  facts, 
I  shall  merely  add,  that  it  contains  a  fine  series  of  the  more 
distant  Caucasian  nations,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Arabs, 
Persians,  and  Hindoos,  with  a  smaller  but  characteristic 
^oup  of  Malays,  Chinese,  Polynesians,  and  Australians. 
Yet  this  large  collection  does  not  yet  contain  a  single  Es- 
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quimaux  or  Fuegian  head !     The  extremes  of  this  conti- 
nent are  not  represented. 

Pray  make  such  use  of  this  communication  as  your 
studies  may  suggest,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  GEORGE  MORTON. 

J.  R.  BiATLITT^  EBfl 
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THE  POLYNESIAN  LANGUAGE. 


The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  Polynesian  language, 
and  comparative  view  of  its  dialects,  is  formed  of  materials 
selected  from  the  philological  volume  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  pp.  4-42,  and  229-356.  On  the  chart  of 
Oceanic  migrations  in  the  same  volume,  Polynesia  is  em- 
braced by  lines  forming  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle, 
extending  from  about  23°  N.  and  160°  W.  long,  to  Waihu, 
in  lat.  23°  S.  and  long.  110°,  and  to  Stewart  Island,  just 
South  of  New  Zealand,  lat.  nearly  50°  S.  and  long.  168°. 

Of  the  ten  principal  groups,  the  expedition  visited  six, 
and  several  of  the  smaller  islands;  and  information  con- 
cerning most  of  the  others  was  obtained  from  natives  or 
intelligent  residents.  The  materials  used  by  Mr.  Hale,  the 
philologist,  were  derived  from  books,  published  or  unpub-  ^ 
lished  (chiefly  written  by  American  and  English  missiona- 
ries), and  those  obtained  by  himself  and  his  associates  in 
the  course  of  the  three  years  spent  in  Polynesia. 

The  natives  are  superior  to  most  other  races  in  physical 
endowments,  being  somewhat  above  the  middle  height, 
averaging  4  feet  9  or  10  inches,  well-formed,  with  limbs 
and  muscles  well  developed.  The  women  are  itiferior  in 
these  points  to  the  men,  being  too  short  and  stout  for  grace- 
ful proportions.  The  color  varies  from  a  light  to  a  dusky 
brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow :  the  lightest  shades 
being  nearest  the  equator.  The  fairest  are  the  natives  of 
Fakaafo,  in  lat.  9°  S.  The  New  Zealanders  and  Hawaii- 
ans  are  inferior  in  stature  and  form,  and  have  less  food  and 
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more  labor.  The  hair  is  generally  thick,  strong,  and  black, 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  curl.  It  is  sometimes  lighter — 
brown  or  chesnut.  The  beard  is  scanty,  and  commonly 
does  not  apj)ear  till  middle  age.  They  eradicate  the  hair 
from  the  body.  The  eyes  are  black,  not  large  or  light, 
generally  rectilinear,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  forehead 
varies  much  in  height  and  angle  of  direction,  but  is  usually 
well  developed.  The  cheek-bones  project  a  little,  and  more 
forward  than  laterally.  The  nose  is  commonly  short  and 
straight ;  but  now  and  then  long  and  aquiline.  It  is  always 
a  little  depressed  at  the  end  and  widened,  which  is  the  only 
distinctive  mark  of  the  Polynesian  countenance,  in  which, 
in  other  respects,  there  is  as  great  a  variety  as  in  Europeans. 
The  mouth  is  generally  the  best  feature,  the  lips  being  mod- 
erately full,  the  teeth  even  and  well  set.  The  chin  is  sel- 
dom prominent.  The  ears  are  large,  and  stand  out.  The 
form  of  the  face  is  oval,  and  the  whole  is  often  handsome ; 
though,  by  our  standard,  the  general  form  of  the  cranium 
is  not.  The  head  is  short  and  broad  ;  the  transverse  diame- 
ter above  the  ears  being  nearly  as  great  as  the  longitudinal, 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  rising  highest 
at  the  crown,  and  very  flat  behind,  especially  in  the  females. 
Some  minor  peculiarities  distinguish  some  of  the  groups. 

No  traces  of  the  Papuan  race  were  observed,  and  no 
frizzled  or  woolly  hair  in  New  Zealand,  where  some  voy- 
agers have  reported  them.  The  natives  of  Depeyster's 
Group,  10'  W.  from  Fakaafo,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Melane- 
sia, bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Oceanic  Negroes. 

The  character  of  the  Polynesians  is  distinguished  by 
gayety  and  good  humor,  a  desire  to  please  and  a  willingness 
to  be  ainused,  quite  opposed  to  the  sullenness  and  pride  of 
the  Australians.  They  are  also  veiy  fickle*  and  ready  to 
adopt  new  opinions  and  customs,  dilFcring  in  this  from  most 
savages.  They  are  bold  navigators,  and  readily  make  long 
voyages  in  vessels  in  which  our  sailors  would  hesitate  to 
cross  a  harbor,  and  have  a  lively  curiosity  to  see  distant 
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countries.  They,  however,  are  fond  of  fighting,  but  in  the 
open  field,  and  are  indifferent  to  human  suffering,  and 
grossly  licentious.  Infanticide  was  frequent  and  universal, 
and  still  exbts  in  the  Marquesas  and  New  Zealand.  Can- 
nibalism was  universal.  They  are  also  thievish,  but  not 
treacherous.  They  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  have 
a  pantheoii,  which  regards  almost  every  object  in  nature  as 
a  divinity  or  supernatural  power.  Diversities  in  minor 
particulars  distinguish  the  groups  from  each  other.  The 
tabu  is  universal,  -as  is  tatooing.  The  manufacture  of 
bark-cloth  by  the  Polynesians  is  one  of  their  most  remarka- 
ble traits,  and  is  universal  except  in  New  Zealand,  where 
the  trees  that  furnish  the  material  are  unknown,  and  warmer 
clothing  is  required.  The  outrigger  to  the  canoe  is  another 
striking  peculiarity,  which  is  wanting  only  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  Gambier  group,  where  only  rafts  are  used.  It  b 
rare  in  the  Friendly  Islands^  where  the  sail  is  used  on  a 
roast  that  is  shifted  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  as  always 
to  keep  the  same  side  of  the  canoe  to  the  wind. 

The  weapons  are  the  club,  spear,  and  sling ;  the  bow 
being  used  only  in  sports.  The  manufacture  and  use  of 
an  intoxicating  drink,  called  kava  or  ava,  from  the  piper 
methysticumy  is  the  last  peculiarity  of  the  race  mentioned. 
The  root  is  chewed,  and  hot  water  is  poured  upon  it  and 
then  drunk,  producing  narcotic  and  stupefying  effects. 

There  are  only  fifteen  elementary  sounds  in  the  Polyne- 
sian, including  all  the  dialects.  These  are  the  vowels  a,  e, 
i,  o,  Uy  and  the  ten  consonants  /,  A,  /,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  v,  and  a 
peculiar  sound  expressed  by  a  modified  letter  n.  There 
are  but  two  dialects  in  which  all  these  sounds  are  used. 
The  omissions  and  changes  found  in  the  other  dialects  are 
particularized  by  Mr.  Hale.  In  all  the  islands  there  is  a 
great  want  of  discrimination  between  some  of  the  gutturals 
or  palatals,  linguals,  dentals,  and  labials ;  the  sounds  formed 
by  each  organ  usually  being  confounded.     On  this  point 
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also,  full  particulars  are  given  in  the  profound  work  be- 
fore us. 

Every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  a  vowel  is  never 
connected  with  more  than  one  consonant.  Most  of  the 
radical  words  are  dissyllables ;  the  accent  is  generally  on 
the  penultimate ;  and,  when  on  the  antepenult  or  the  final, 
is  marked  in  the  large  vocabularies  included  in  the  volume. 

There  are  no  grammatical  inflections.  Their  places 
are  supplied  by  prefixed  particles  and  the  reduplication  of 
one  or  more  syllables.  The  particles  are  of  three  kinds : 
belonging  to  nouns,  verbs,  and  conjunctives.  Most  of  the 
dialects  have  a  singular  definite  article,  and  an  indefinite 
for  both  numbers.  A  number  of  other  words,  resembling 
indefinite  pronouns,  have  some  resemblance  also  to  these 
articles,  expressing  some,  some  one,  any  one,  a  certain  one, 
&c.  &c. 

In  substantives,  gender  is  marked  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  for  male  and  female,  or,  more  seldom,  by  distinct 
words.  The  plural  is  expressed  in  tlirec  ways  :  by  the  ad- 
dition of  indefinite  or  other  pronouns  or  particles,  by  a 
change  in  tlic  adjective,  and  by  numerals.  In  other  cases 
it  is  left  to  be  inferred.  The  prefixed  particles  are  the 
most  commonly  used.  In  Tahiti,  Hawaii,  and  New 
Zealand,  a  peculiar  plural  is  formed  by  adding  wia,  express- 
ing the  idea  of  companions. 

Case  is  distinguished  by  prefixing  particles,  or  by  the 
collocation  of  words.  When  two  substantives  come  to- 
gether without  particles  to  mark  their  relation,  the  second  is 
always  in  the  possessive.  The  agent  is  always  marked  by 
the  particle  ko  or  o.  The  genitive  case  is  formed  by  a 
preposition,  a  or  o,  of,  which  are  distinguished  by  some 
abstruse  distinctions,  very  difficult  to  a  foreigner.  A  peculiar 
form  of  the  genitive  is  made  by  reversing  the  order  of  the 
nouns,  and  making  the  preposition  coalesce  with  the  article. 
Ki  or  i  is  prefixed  to  form  the  dative ;  and  these,  before 
persons,  are  changed  to  kia  and  ia,     I  is  usually  placed 
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before  the  accusative — ia  for  persons.  /  is  the  sign  of  the 
ablative,  and  means  in,  on,  by,  &c.  After  a  passive  verb,  it 
is  e,  meaning  from,  by,  &c.  E  is  also  the  sign  of  the  voca- 
live. 

Adjectiveg  follow  their  nouns.  They  are  generally 
made  plural  by  the  reduplication  of  a  part,  or,  more  seldom, 
of  the  whole  word.  The  comparative  degree  is  expressed 
by  a  circumlocution,  and  the  superlative  by  repetition  or 
intensive  adverbs.  The  numerals  are  very  similar  in  all 
the  dialects,  except  that  of  Paumotua,  the  vocabulary  of 
which  differs  greatly  from  the  others.  The  following  speci- 
men, from  the  Hawaiian,  closely  resembles  the  other  dia- 
lects: 

1,  tahi.  20,  iwatalua. 

2,  laa.  30,  tanatola. 

3,  tola.  40,  tanaha  ta'au. 

4,  ha.  50,  tanaha  me  ta  nral. 

5,  lima.  100,  laatanaha  me  ta  iwatalua. 

6,  onu.  200,  lima  tanabd. 

7,  hitu.  400,  lau. 

8,  vala.  4000,  mano. 

9,  iwa.  40,000,  tini. 
10,  'ami.  400X)00,  lebtf« 

Some  curious  differences  are  observed  in  the  value  of 
some  of  the  higher  numbers ;  thajr  being»  in  some  islands, 
taken  for  but  half  what  they  import  in  others ;  and  this  is 
conjectured  to  have  arisen  from  the  faabit  of  counting  by 
pairs.  In  counting  some  things,  or  kinds  of  things,  certain 
words  or  syllables  are  added,  importing  something  of  their 
nature :  as  toku  for  persons,  &c. 

Pronouns, — These  have  three  numbers :  singular,  dual, 
and  plural.  There  are  two  forms  to  the  first  persons  of  the 
dual  and  the  plural,  one  of  which  excludes  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  the  other  includes  him.  Most  of  the  pronouns 
have  abbreviated  forms. 

Possessive  pronouns  seem  to  have  been  originally  the 
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personal,  with  the  prepositions  o  and  a  prefixed.  No  is  the 
first-personal  pronoun  in  Tongan ;  and  there  may  have 
been  a  second,  like  ku :  but  the  changes  made  in  different 
dialects  are  numerous. 

Demonstratives  are  chiefly  formed  by  prefixing  the  arti- 
cle to  adverbs  of  place.  They  are  simple,  and  neariy  alike 
in  all  the  dialects.  There  are  no  relatives,  strictly  speak- 
ing. 

Verbs. — The  verb  has  no  inflections,  except  the  redu- 
plication of  a  part  or  the  whole,  to  express  repeated  action. 
Particles  are  affixed  to  express  all  the  other  accidents. 
Time  is  little  regarded ;  but  place  is  very  carefully  ex- 
pressed, and  most  of  the  particles  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  verbal  particles  are  those  of  affirmation,  tense, 
mood,  form,  voice,  directive,  locative,  and  relative.  Some 
of  these  are  often  necessary  to  indicate  that  the  verb  is  not 
a  noun  or  an  adjective,  which  it  might  become,  without 
any  change  of  form. 

The  ''  particles  of  form  '*  give  to  the  verb  various  shades 
of  meaning,  something  like  the  Hebrew  conjugations. 
They  are  causative,  desiderative,  reciprocal,  and  potential. 
The  passive  voice  is  much  used,  and  the  particles  express, 
ing  it  are  numerous,  but  all  are  suffixes,  and  nearly  all  end 
in  a.  The  active  forms  of  some  of  the  verbs  in  the  eastern 
dialects  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  passives  of  the 
New  Zealand. 

The  "directive  particles"  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
action,  whether  from  or  towards  the  speaker,  or  the  place 
of  its  origin.  The  "locatives"  indicate  the  place  where  an 
action  is  performed.  The  "relatives"  usually  resemble  the 
English  relatives  in  sense,  but  often  differ  from  them  in 
some  particulars. 

Adverbs. — These  are  readily  made  by  placing  adjectives 
after  verbs.  Some  mark  a  question;  and  the  negatives 
have  some  curious  peculiarities. 

Prepositions  have  been  mentioned  under  nouns. 
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Conjunctions  are  but  little  used.  There  appear  to 
have  been  originally  two  conjunctions  meaning  and :  ma, 
for  nouns,  and  a  vowel  for  verbs. 

Interjections. — Aue  is  universal,  and  the  only  one.  It 
expresses  regret  and  grief  in  every  degree. 

Syntax. — This  is  very  simple;  as  every  word  ex- 
pressing a  thing,  a  quality,  or  an  action,  may  be  used  at 
pleasure  as  a  noun,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb,  by  the  use  of 
particles  and  the  aid  of  the  context.  The  nominative,  if  a 
pronoun,  usually  precedes  the  verb,  but  commonly  follows 
it  when  a  noun. 

The  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  as  follows,  when 
the  nominative  is  a  noun :  1st,  the  sign  of  the  tense,  or  the 
affirmative  particle ;  2d,  the  verb ;  3d,  the  qualifying  ad- 
verb ;  4th,  the  verbal  directive ;  5th,  the  locative  particle ; 
6th,  the  relative  .particle ;  7th,  the  nominative,  with  or  with- 
out the  article  before  it. 

By  a  peculiar  construction  an  oblique  case  is  often  used 
instead  of  a  nominative :  as  *  Herod's  it  was  to  seize  John,' 
for  'Herod  had  seized  John.'  (This  seems  to  be  effected 
often  by  using  the  infinitive  mode  as  the  nominative,  and 
the  expressions  are  generally  elliptical.) 

The  dual  and  plural  pronouns  are  often  used  as  con- 
junctions with  proper  names  and  persons :  as  '  Moses  they 
two  Elias.' 

The  formation  of  words  is  effected,  1st,  by  the  duplica- 
tion of  single  words,  which  often  gives  a  frequentative  or 
enhanced  meaning:  but  sometimes  duplication  changes- a 
noun  to  an  adjective,  and  sometimes  gives  a  new  meaning. 
Some  words  are  never  doubled,  and  some  never  used 
single. 

Ma  is  often  prefixed  to  verbs,  to  form  adjectives  with  a 
kind  of  passive  sense. 

Various  affixes  are  used,  which  sometimes  affect  the 
meaning  and  sometimes  do  not.  In  some  of  the  dialects 
the  words  for  easy  and  difficult  are  combined  with  verbs. 
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The  qualifying  word  is  placed  last :  as  bone-back,  heart- 
kind,  &c.,  lor  back-bone,  kind-hearted. 

In  some  of  the  islands  a  set  of  ceremonial  words  are 
found,  wanting  in  others.  They  are  employed  either  in 
paying  compliments  to  dignitaries,  or  in  expressing  respect 
for  them  ;  and  the  latter  class  are  formed  for  temporary  use, 
during  the  life  of  the  personage,  by  substituting  other  words 
for  such  common  ones  as  are  often  found  among  the  sylla- 
bles composing  their  names ;  and  similar  words  in  the  lan- 
guage are  also  often  affected.  But  the  original  practice  is 
restored  on  the  death  of  the  personage  thus  honored.  To 
this  ]x?culiar  custom  Mr.  Hale  supposes  we  may  refer  the 
changes  made  in  the  languages  since  the  discovery  of  the 
islands.  Five  of  the  simple  numerals  are  different  from 
what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cook. 

Vocabulary. — Extensive  as  the  vocabularies  of  several 
of  the  groups  now  are,  Mr.  Hale  thinks  that  a  further 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  dialects  is  highly  desirable, 
as  it  may  atlbrd  better  means  of  obtaining  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  original  roots.  The  lexicon  given  by  him. 
however,  is  believed  to  contain  the  mass  of  those  vocables 
which  constituted  the  primitive  w^ealth  of  the  Polynesian 
speech.  "  It  comprises  the  terms  for  all  the  most  common 
objects,  (lualities,  and  acts ;  and  would  probably  furnish  a 
sufiicieut  vocabulary  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  inter- 
course among  a  semi-barbarous  people."  According  to  the 
plan  of  the  lexicon,  the  primitive  or  radical  form  of  each 
word  is  first  given,  in  large  type,  and  then  the  variations  in 
form  and  moaning  are  added  from  the  dialects.  Some  cases 
of  doubtful  origin  have  been  found,  and  some  may  prove 
erroneous.  Supposed  roots  have  sometimes  been  inserted, 
which  have  been  deduced  from  derivatives;  but  these  are 
marked  with  an  interrogation  i)oint.  Some  words  of  other 
languages  of  Malay  origin  have  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced ;  but  in  the  lexicon  the  PoljTiesian  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  an  original  tongue.     The  lexicon  extends  from  page 
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S94  to  page  364,  and  may  contain  20  radical  words  on  each 
page.  This  estimate  would  make  the  whole  number  of 
imdicak  amount  to  1400. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  Polynesian  language 
has  been  drawn  up,  pardy  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  generally  known  some  of  the  important  results  of 
the  Esqploring  Expedition,  in  the  department  most  inter- 
esting to  this  association. 

The  Polynesian  language  presents  several  points  of 
peculiar  interest.  Unlike  ail  oUiers,  it  is  spoken  by  many 
small  communities,  occupying  islands  and  groups  of  islands 
scattered,  often  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  over  a 
vast  ocean,  and  generally  possessing  marked  physical 
resemblances,  with  numerous  indications  of  a  common 
origin,  in  their  habits  and  customs.  They  border  only  on 
one  other  race,  which  is  that  of  the  Oceanic  Negroes  on 
the  west,  and  with  them  they  appear  to  have  seldom  or 
never  amalgamated.  After  all  the  investigations  which 
have  been  made,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  assigning  any 
date  to  the  settlement  of  the  islands,  and  any  other  cause 
but  accident.  The  language  has  strong  affinities  with  the 
Malay,  and  is  often  referred  to  that  tongue  as  its  source ; 
but  no  light  has  yet  been  discovered  on  tl^  interesting 
question  naturally  arising  from  their  comparison. 

Looking  eastward,  in  which  direction  it  is  customary 
to  look  for  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  people,  although 
in  a  course  against  the  prevailing  winds,  we  as  yet  find  no 
trace  of  them  on  the  American  continent,  though  further 
inquiries  may  well  be  made  among  the  languages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  native  tribes. 

Some  of  the  principal  Polynesian  tribes  or  families  have 
shown  a  remarkable  degree  of  docility,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  have  changed,  in  a 
short  time,  from  a  barbarous  to  a  civilized  state,  and  from 
gross  and  degraded  paganism  to  Christianity. 

The  population  of  some  of  the  principal  groups,  how- 
19 
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c^ver,  has  been  fast  decreasing  for  some  years,  though  wars, 
human  sacrifices,  and  the  exposure  of  the  aged  and  the 
murder  of  infants  have  ceased;  and  some  writers  have 
represented  their  new  institutions  as  producing  unfavorable 
effects.  But  the  islands  suffered  great  evils  from  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  foreign  ships,  during  a  period  of  about  forty 
years,  between  their  discovery  and  the  first  arrival  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  seeds  of  disease,  intemperance,  and  other 
evils  were  extensively  sown  and  rooted,  and  are  still  pro- 
ducing much  fruit,  in  spite  of  the  remedies  so  assiduously 
applied  by  the  devoted  and  efficient  friends  of  the  race. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


A  GRAMMATICAL  SKETCH 

OF  THE  LASGUAGE  8F0KEH  BT  IBS 

INDIANS  OF  THE  MOSQUITO  SHORE. 

BT  ALEXANDER  I.  COTHBAL. 


LANGUAGE  OP  THE  MOSQUITO  INDIANS. 


The  Mosquito  Indians,  at  the  present  day  very  few  in 
number,  are  confined  to  a  strip  of  coast  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras,  running  from  Blewfields  northward  to  Cape 
Gracias  &  Dios,  where  we  find  their  principal '  settlement, 
and  thence  as  far  as  Truxillo.  Never  having  been  subject 
to  the  Spaniards,  they  claim  sovereign  authority  over  the 
land,  even  including  Blewfields,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the 
river  San  Juan.  •  Although  of  very  intemperate  habits,  de- ) 
graded,  feeble,  and  powerless  of  themselves,  they  acquire 
importance  from  the  territorial  grants  obtained  from  time 
to  time  of  their  "king"  by  English  traders,  sanctioned 
more  or  less  by  English  authority.  The  present  king,  as 
well  as  his  predecessor,  was  taken  in  a  British  vessel  of 
war  to  Kingston,  Jamaica ;  the  ceremony  of  coronation 
was  conferred  upon  him ;  and  he  was  then  sent  Back  to  his 
people,  to  live  among  them  and  govern  them  pretty  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  Indian  chiefs.  He  resides  at  the 
Cape,  some  forty  or  3ixty  miles  back,  on  the  only  elevated 
land  in  his  country.  The  tribe  never  penetrates  the  interior. 
The  climate  being  warm,  they  use  little  clothing,  being  con- 
tented with  an  osnaburg  shirt  or  trowsers,  or 'both,  if  they 
can  get  them.  Their  subsistence  is  principally  yams, 
bananas,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  squashes,  cassada,  and 
a  little  maize,  cultivated  by  the  women,  and  such  fruits  as 
are  spontaneously  furnished  by  nature.  Fish,  green  turtle, 
guanas,  peccaries  and  warries  (two  species  of  wild  hogs), 
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and  domestic  hogs,  being  the  chief  animal  food  furnished 
by  the  males. 

Their  huts  are  mere  thatched  sheds  of  palmetto,  or  supa 
palm  leaf,  about  six  feet  high  to  the  eaves,  and  projecting 
about  four  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  posts.  Some  of  the 
better  ones  are  enclosed  by  a  stoccade  of  palmetto  stalks, 
having  the  entrance  in  the  gable.  The  men  sleep  in  ham- 
mocks, and  the  women  in  krikries,  or  beds  of  hide  or 
other  material,  placed  up  high,  close  under  the  eaves,  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  The  villages  may  contain 
about  a  dozen  or  more  huts  each. 

Their  arts  are  confined  to  the  making  of  pitpans,  long 
square-end  flat-bottom  narrow  canoes  for  river  use,  and 
doreys,  or  boat-shaped  canoes  for  the  sea,  together  with 
their  bows,  arrows,  cotton  turtle-lines,  and  turtle-harpoons. 
The  harpoon  heads  cost  them  great  labor ;  as  they  have  to 
make  them  from  old  triangular  saw-files,  sharpening  the 
point,  and  making  a  row  of  deep  notches  along  each  of  the 
edges  They  also  manufacture  a  kind  of  ornamental  cloak. 
waist-wrappers  of  bark  fibre,  and  also  nets  and  net-bags. 
Some  of  them  occasionally  hire  themselves  out  as  laborers  to 
the  mahogany  cutters,  and  bring  back  osnaburgs,  machetes, 
knives,  files,  iron  pots,  beads,  and  a  few  other  small  articles. 
For  trade,  they  collect  sarsaparilla,  tortoise-shell,  green 
turtle,  and  deer-skins,  which  they  sell  to  the  traders.  They 
hare  little  or  no  idea  of  any  religion,  but  hold  in  dread  the 
Wulasha,  or  evil  si)irit,  and  the  Li-xvaiay  or  water-spirit. 
They  count  their  days  by  sleeps  (yapan),  their  months  by 
moons  (kanti),  and  their  years  by  seasons  (mani). 

In  language  they  differ  so  much  from  the  neighboring 
tribes,  that  they  are  unintelligible  to  each  other  without  the 
aid  of  interpreters.  From  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
English,  they  have  adopted  many  English  words ;  but  having 
an  aversion  to  the  Spaniards,  and  mingling  less  with  them, 
few  Spanish  words  have  gained  admission.  The  following 
is  a  selection  of  a  few  of  their  foreign  words  : 
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bip(beeO 

ox 

hasa  (hacha,  S.) 

axe 

haras 

horse 

prais 

price 

irasCpuas) 

q^t 

mus 

most  (verb) 

gat 

goat 

God 

God 

bSrico  (borrico,  S.] 

1  ass 

DebU 

Devil 

miul 

mole 

heben 

heaven 

kuerko  (paereo,  S.)  domestic  hog. 

mersi 

mercy 

the  two  species  < 

!)f  wild  ones  be- 

bles 

bless 

log  called  lodri  and  hukta 

tanz 

thanks 

kapi 

coffee 

taasan 

thousand 

tw&ka 

tobacco 

lend 

lend 

kdnio  (cana,  S.) 

SQgar-cane 

hair 

hire       • 

sal  (sal,  Sf) 

salt 

wikrk 

work 

The  materials  from  which  we  derive  our  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  the  Mosquito-people  (Moskito- 
nani),  as  they  call  themselves,  we  obtain  from  the  few 
phrases  and  brief  vocabularies  of  two  or  three  European 
agents  who  have  been  amongst  them,  and  from  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  two  or  three  of  the  tribe,  coming  here  on 
board  of  trading  vessels.  But  it  is  principally  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  of  Belize,  Honduras,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  a  small  grammar,  privately  printed  at  New- York  in 
1846,  but  never  published.  It  was  the  work  of  "years  of 
labor,"  avowedly  for  the  object  of  biblical  translation,  and 
was  by  him  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  a  written  system. 
From  his  work  this  sketch  is  made ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  continue  his  researches,  not  only  in  this  lan- 
guage, but  also  in  such  others  as  he  may  have  opportunity 
to  investigate. 

This  language  is  not  only  devoid  of  harsh  gutturals,  but 
appears  to  be  euphonic  in  many  of  its  etymological  permu- 
tations. 

The  alphabet  used  is  the  English  alphabet,  with  the 
addition,  when  necessary,  of  such*  marks  to  some  of  the 
vowels  as  may  define  and  fix  their  sounds.  C  and  q  are 
omitted  as  being  supplied  by  s  and  ft.  The  sounds  of /and 
V  are  wanting ;  in  the  adoption  of  foreign  words,  p  is  em- 
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ployed  in  place  of/,  and  b  in 
Jik,  hip  for  beef,  pork  for  fork. 


place  of  V :  thus  pail  for 
kOpi  for  coffee. 


£r^2»«A  TTorcif. 

Motquito  Ward9. 

a 

soundi 

as 

in  ah.  far, 

and 

in  aya,  corn;  dia,  wAo. 

a 

(( 

« 

"  aw.  war. 

« 

■<  m&.  mmI,  iitti,  4bc 

au 

(( 

« 

ou  in  thou. 

«( 

*"  panne,  red. 

ai 

« 

M 

1  in  rice. 

w 

"  braiks,  break. 

b 

M 

« 

in  but. 

« 

"  ban,  90. 

ch 

« 

M 

«  chiM. 

M 

"  ches,  cAeaf,  ftos,  &e. 

d  - 

« 

C« 

«  duat. 

« 

"  ddra,  Ming. 

6 

«( 

C< 

"  bee.  scheme. 

(( 

"  sdkana,&ttf. 

6 

(( 

<« 

«'  met. 

«< 

"  Idla,  nunuf,  tUvfr. 

g 

M 

u 

«  going. 

« 

"  yung,  J.  me. 

h 

«C 

u 

"  behave. 

M 

*«  baha,  that. 

i 

u 

tt 

"pin. 

ti 

'<  Ij.  iMfer. 

J 

a 

M 

"  joy. 

u 

<*  Jan./oAii. 

k 

u     • 

« 

"  key. 

u 

»  kais,aee,{o,6eAoU. 

1 

(« 

« 

"  last. 

«c 

"  alilma,  wtar. 

m 

M 

« 

"  move, 

M 

"  mani,  fear,  aeaaoii. 

n 

« 

M 

"  no. 

M 

"  naiwa,  tO'dmy. 

0 

« 

<C 

«  sore. 

« 

"  r6kba8,gttii. 

0 

« 

" 

«  folly. 

<( 

"  p6li,«ery. 

P 

«« 

(( 

"  pit, 

c< 

"  plun, /ood. 

r 

« 

tt 

"  rest, 

« 

"  raia,  new.' 

8 

(( 

« 

"  slow. 

tt 

"  silpe,  *maW. 

t 

<« 

C( 

"  time, 

tt 

"  tun,  «/•«. 

a 

« 

« 

"  rule=oo. 

ft 

"  pura,  on,  over. 

u 

U 

a 

"  but, 

tt 

"  bupaia, /ff«<en. 

w 

" 

<( 

"  west. 

tt 

"  wal,  iwoy  both,  &c. 

X 

(f 

tt 

«  fix=k8, 

tt 

"  madix  or  madiks,  Bhtno. 

y 

(f 

tt 

"  you. 

it 

"  yamne,  good. 

z 

" 

tt 

"  zeal. 

Article. 

There  is  no  article,  either  definite  or  indefinite ;  but  the 
numeral  adjective  kunii  (one)  is  used  as  in  other  languages, 
whenever  the  idea  of  number  is  prominent. 


gkiro  bri-bal 
tkiro  mala  dauks 
dolar  kumi  bris 


bring  a  knife 

make  sharp  the  knife 

take  a  dollar 
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Adjectives. 
Adjectives  are*  placed  after  the  nouns  they  qualify,  as 

d51ar  wal  two  doUan 

waikna  fomne  a  good  man 

They  have  no  peculiar  form  to  distinguish  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  participles  (in  n  preceded  by  a  vowel), 
used  as  those  in  English  in  ing  and  ed. 

19S4  4391 

koka  matoan  aawa  poll  (a)  very  bad  looking  woman 

twiea  Xrttoatt  (a)  broken  gon-lock 

In  comparison,  the  adjectives  silpe,  small,  and  uia,  much, 
have  distinct  words  for  each  degree,  which  words  are  used 
in  the  comparison  of  other  adjectives,  viz. : 

■ilpe,  fsnall  nria,  tmaller  katara,  anaUest 

nia,  much  kara,  more  poll,  moet 

yamne,  good  yamme  kara,  nurt  good  yamne  poU,  most  good 

konra,  strong  koora  kma,  more  strong  konra  poU,  ftiott  strong 

The  following  construction  is  also  used : 

Jan  almuk,  Samuel  almuk  apU         John  (is)  old,  Samnel  (is)  not  old 

ecfuivalent  to  John  is  older  than  Samuel. 

They  may  receive  all  the  temporal  and  pronominal  suf- 
formatives  in  like  manner  as  verbs,  of  which  examples  will 
be  given  with  the  conjugations,  uniting  in  one  word  propo- 
sitions such  as 

he  (is)  good,  or  good-he      I-(wa§)-good    ffou-(wiU  he)-good,  etc.  etc. 

Numerals,  like  other  adjectives,  follow  the  noun.  In 
their  series  they  are  vigintesimal,  the  highest  numeral  word 
being  iwanaiska  kumi  (one  person,  as  we  may  call  it,  not 
knowing  its  primitive  meaning).  They  are  variously  com- 
pounded up  to  one  thousand,  for  which  they  use  the  English 
term.  The  preposition  pura  (on,  upon,  above)  is  used  m 
the  sense  oC  and,  or  more. 
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Tabk  of  Numerals. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2+a 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6+1 

7 

6+3 

8 

6+3 

9 

5X2 

10 

(5X2)+1 

11 

(5X:J)+5 

15 

(5x0)+6 

16 

(5x2)+6+l 

17 

(5X2)+6+2 

18 

(5X2)+6+3 

19 

1  penoa? 

80 

IP+l 

21 1 

1  P+6+3 

29. 

1  P+(5X2) 

30 

1  P+(5X2)+1 

31 

lP+V5x2)+6+3 

39 

2P 

40 

2P+1 

41 

2  P+6+3 

49 

2F+,:»xo^ 

50 

2r+,:.x2)+i 

51 

2  r+v5x0 +6+3 

5i) 

sr 

GO 

ar+io 

70 

4r 

60 

4  r+,:)xo^ 

90 

bV 

100 

rx.''>\*^> 

2tK) 

rxv:»xJ+5) 

3(H) 

1000 

1000 

kumi 

wal 

niapa 

wal-wal 

matasip  (mita  rignifies  "bind") 

matlalkabe 

matlalkabe  para  kumi 

matlalkabe  para  wal 

matlalkabe  pura  niapa 

mata-wal-sip 

mata-wal-sip  para  kami 

mata-wal-sip  para  matanp 

mata-wal-sip  pura  matlalkabe 

mata-wal-sip  pura  matlalkabe  pnia  kumi 

mata-waUsip  pura  matlalkabe  pura  wml 

mata-wal-sip  pura  matlalkabe  para  niopa 

iwanaiska  kumi 

iwanaiska  kumi  pura  kumi 

iwanaiska  kumi  para  matlalkabe  pora  niapa 

iwanaiska  kumi  pura  mata-wal-eip 

iwanaiska  kumi  pura  mata-wal-np  para  komi 

iwanaiska  kumi  pora  mata-wal-oip  para  matlalkabe 

iwanaiska  wal  [puit  niopa 

iwanaiska  wal  para  kami 

iwanaiska  wal  pura  matlalkabe  pura  ninpa 

iwanaiska  wal  pura  mata-wal-sip 

iwanaiska  wal  pura  mata-wal-sip  pura  kumi 

iwanaiska  wal  pura  mata-wal-sip  pura  matlalkabe 

iwanaiska  niupa  [pora  niopa 

iwanaiska  niupa  pura  mata-wal-sip 

iwanaisk;i  wal- wal 

iwanaiska  wai-wal  pura  mata-wal-sip 

iwanaiska  matasip 

iwanaiska  mata-wal-sip 

iwanaiska  mata-wal-sip  pora  matasip 

tausan  ^from  the  English  **  thousand') 


aima  kumi.  one  time 
kumi  pur  J.  one  more 


aima  tral.  two  times 
ifii.'  pura,  :wo  more 


01  mo  niupa t  three  times 
niupa  pura^  thire  more 


\ouns. 


There  are  but  few  words  which  bear  in  themselves  the 
idea  of  sex.  such  as  waisna,  man  (rir  and  not  homo) :  mai- 
ren,  woman :  aizi\  fatlier :  Viiptz\  mother :  dtrna,  <rrand- 
father :  kuka,  iirandmoiher ;  tukta.  boy :  kiki,  jjirl.  The 
masculine  is  generally  undersiood  to  be  meant  unless  other- 
wise qualined.  by  the  addition  of  the  word  teuikna  (man) 
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or  mairen  (woman),  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  in  English 
the  terms  servant,  man-servant,  maid-servant,  etc.»  thus : 

lupia,  child 

lupia-waikna^  man-child,  i.  e.  8on 

lupia-fnairen,  woman-child,  i.  e.  daughter 

but  for  males,  other  than  the  human  species,  wainatka  is 
used  mstead  of  waikna,  as : 

btp-wainatka,  male-beef,  i.  e.  a  bull     bip-mairen,  female-beef,  i.  e.  a  cow 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  terms  of  brother  and  sister, 
brothers  calling  each  other  moinke,  and  sisters  calling  each 
other  moinke;  but  a  brother  and  sister  call  each  other 
laikra. 

Except  in  rare  cases,  nouns  have  no  plural  form,  the 
context  generally  being  sufficient  to  denote  whether  the 
singular  or  plural  is  meant ;  but  when  necessary  the  word 
nani  (people)  is  added,  thus : 

Zttpia-nant,  children  mavrtn-nani,  women 

The  word  nani,  Mr.  Henderson  inforfris  us,  is  only  ap- 
plied to  the  human  species.  Sometimes  a  plural  is  formed 
by  affixing  ra :  as  inska,  fish ;  inskara,  fishes.  In  two  in- 
stances we  find  a  plural  by  duplication :  as,  wal,  other ;  waU 
wal,  others ;  diva,  thing ;  dera-dera,  things. 

Neither  do  there  appear  to  be  any  cases.  If  we  con- 
sider the  suffixes  ra  (to,  at)  and  na  (in,  with)  as  case-end- 
ings, instead  of  prepositions,  we  shall  have  as  many 
oblique  cases  as  there  are  prepositions,  for  they  all  follow 
the  same  construction.  The  vocative  and  accusative  do 
not  differ  from  the  nominative. 

mita,  the  hand        tnita-rot  to  the  hand        mita-na,  in,  with  the  hand 
aize,  father  aize-ra,  to  father  aize-ne,  in,  with  father 

mize-nani,  Others  aize-nani-ra,  to  fathers   aize-ne-nani,  in,  with  fiithera 

Compounds  are  formed  as  in  English,  as, 

plato  wita  plantain-bunch  (bunch  of  plantsins) 

plato  taia  plantain-skin  » 


flit  uMmAom  of  ns  ^ 

'  annolilft  •|9-^tlir  (liin)  ' 

In  the  fdloving  instuce  the  nanote  df '  tiie  posMMor  if 

paiiasi.  ^,.^^  .^         v.. ni  *  ,K.-. ?'  .i.'i\vi 

ivpia-iiaiii  alw-lBe  the  «iifldMi  (of)  ajr  Ikter 

A  noun  oi  SflBnt  is  lonnea  QpOQ.ft  iwDel  ToO€Jtfwl$ 
aai>]icati<m  of  the  imtui  iTlIi^ '^"laU^^^ 
fliwAi&fttive  fii*  V* 


m-wim  aiwoBHap  to  nif  m>iViminHPi»  ni^fv  ^  "** 


According  to  Mr.  Henderson,  they  are  twelve  in  nam- 
beir,  and  mostly  declinable.  They  are  given  by  him  as  fd- 
lows,  although  some  examples  exhibit  them  •somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

Six  personal,  viz. : 

jfung,  I  want  oar 

matit  thou  at,  he,  she,  his,  her,  hen,  I,  me,  thou,  etc. 

wetin,  he  but,  self,  himself,  itself,  herself,  themselfeo 

Three  relative, 

wala,  other  naha,  thit  baba,  that 

Three  adjective, 

tDM,  which  di^fWho  naki,  loAaf 

Some  of  them,  he  says,  are  declined  thus : 

Norn,  ynng,  I  Norn,  yung-iiAni,  we 

O^'.  yuDg,  me  Obj.  yung-nani,  ua 

Dot.  yiii)^-ra,  to  me  Dot.  yimg-naiii-ia»  to  na 

Abl,  tang-ne,  in  me  AhL  yaBg«nani-kera,  with  v 
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JVbffi.  man,  thou  Nom,  man-nani,  ye 
O^'.  man,  thee  O^'.  man-nani,  ye 

DaL  man-ra,  to  thee  DaU  man-nani-ra,  to  ye 

Ahl  man-ne,  in  thee  Abl  man-nani-kera,  with  ye 

Nom,  wetin,  he  Nom,  wetin-nani,  they 

Ot>j,  wetin,  him  Otj,  wetin-nani,  them 

Dai,  wetin-ra,  to  him  Dat,  wetin-nani-ra,  to  them 

AH,  wetin-ne,  in  him  Ahl,  wetin-nani-kera,  with  them 

Nom.  ai,  he,  ahe,  it  thra,  I  Noni,  ai,  they 
Obj,  ai,  me,  thee,  him,  her  (%'.  ai,  them 
Dmt,  mai,  to  thee  Dmt,  mai,  to  ye   ' 

Ahl,  Abl.  ai-wan,bythemeelTe8,yoiixielfes 

iVem.  wtla,  other,  each  Nom,  wAla-w&Ia,  others 
(%'.  w&la,  other  Obj,  w&la-w&la,  others 

Dat  w&la-ra,  to  other  Dot.  w&la-w&la-ra,  to  others 
Ail,  w&la-kera,  with  other       Abl  wAla-w&la-kera,  with  others 

naha  (invariable),  thU       naha-nani,  thMo       naha-nani-ra,  to  theoe 

baha  (uiTariable),  that       baha-nani,  thooe       baha-nani-ra,  to  thorn 


Nom,  ansa,  which 
Oij.  ansa,  which,  whom 
Dat,  anse-ra,  to  which,  to  whom 
Abl.  ansa-ue,  in  which,  in  whom  ^ 


^plaral,  the  same. 


Pronouns  having  neither  gender  nor  number,  those  dis- 
tinctions are  of  course  made  in  the  context. 

For  adjective  possessive  pronouns  they  use  the  absolute 
pronouns,  as  well  as  the  possessive  affixes, 

-ke,  my  -kam,  thy  -ka,  Att 

-k-ra,  to  miy  -kam-ra,  to  thy 

-ke-ne,  with  my         -kam-ne,  with  thy 

We  also  find  as  affixes,  -ne,  my ;  -m,  thy ;  and  as  pre- 
fix»  ai,  his. 

Firot  Peroon, 

ynng,  I  ymigkaiknis,  I  know  not 

•*      we  ynng'nani  brisne,  wlB  have 

"      oar  yang-nani  dakia,  oar  property  (ooit) 

'*      my  3mng  maia,  my  husband 

««      kny  ytmgdakia,  aiypropert^ 


^' 

LAVQUAOI  OF  TU 

•Iw. 

•1 

my 
mj 

mt(biibiti 
oar 

<8MMUf  ^ffWH* 

M 

nm-iiMti  wuM, 

yoor  iBMt  Mtk*  mte^iuii  iuki 


itfUi^ 


hii 


**         him 
^ki,     hit 


wetin-diikit, 
»)   ai  opla — ai 
ai  lakra-nani^ 
aikiiki« 
mite-ka. 


g^':^ff«m.T^r 

"I'lWirjt  .^-'1 

.,,_^]P|)f^kNi|    '    ,  -' 

M»A|l«l>f  .^^;^ 

ir.':*  .-%*  .^  ,v-i 

•:.:.^..«!iv^M";:a  '  ^•* 

•■ .  ?^^i^^w-3eiw  ■  ''■' 

y«fo 

your  ^tlier          '^^^l 

your  bouae               *^^ 

iij  youj-  property  Qr^on)      1 

yoar  pttpan 

fout  biiber 

ycwr  ppopertj  ^vm^ 

fcmt  chilli 

ymir  children 

I  wiU  giTv  to  yva 

jtw  be  belli  (jm  nl  ^ 

ihrr  T-tir      K-^^ 

kit  |HU|KII| 

luapeopfe-UifiNt 

berbRMben 

witkluai 

We  find  two  instances  of  dvq^cation  in 


The  ftccusative  jNronoon  oi  the  third  person  does  boI 
ippear  to  be  used  : 

op*  (pkafius)  KfHT  I  vfl  fa 

i»  yw  I  «d  fiw  ^ 
M  3r««  give  (it.^  t 

I<MM(faii^^> 

I  iiiitiiadl^ye 


fdki%4ua  dikikaBM 


it 


?^Mi^il«f>  laliM 


•  r«iiMii^i 
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The  word  ai  is  a  peculiar  indefinite  pronoun,  which 
Mr.  Henderson  renders  by  each  one  of  the  other  pronouns, 
substantive  and  adjective,  in  all  their  varieties  of  person, 
sex,  and  of  course  also  of  number  and  case.  In  most  in- 
stances, when  before  a  noun,  it  is  equivalent  to  his ;  before 
a  verb,  to  me ;  in  other  instances  severally  to  each  of  the 
rest. 

at  wiA-ne  /  am  well 

tft  swis  leave  me,  let  me  aloDe 

tft  makaban  he  asked  me 

OS  maimiinpaki  inform  me,  proclaim  to  me 

roks  ai  yas  kami  give  to  me,  give  me 

npan  komi  ai  yks  give  to  m«  a  machete 

asft  kumi  ai  yka  give  to  me  an  a le 

lela  ai  bapa-pe  the  money  let  ua  pay 

hair  at  mak-m-a  apia-ke  7  will  yon  not  hire  me  (for  hire,  me  will  you  not  ask) 

hair  at  mak-am-ne  I  will  hire  you  (for  hire,  yoti  I  will  aak) 

aisan  at  dukia  I  wish  to  apeak  (speaking  (is)  my  need) 

OS  waka  look  about  you 

OS  kuki  with  one  another 

The  word  dukia  {property,  possession,  belonging)  is 
employed  in  the  place  of  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns, 
mine,  thine,  etc.,  as : 

ynng  dakia,  mine  (my  property)  yung-nani  dokia,  oure  (our  property) 

man  dukia,  thine  (thy  property)      •      man-nani  dukia,  youre  (your  property) 
wetin  dukia,  hie  (his  property)  wetin-nani  dukia,  Metre  (their  property) 

As  to  those  called  Relative,  w&la,  naha,  and  haha,  and 
the  others  called  Adjective,  ansa,  dia,  and  naki ;  we  find, 
from  such  examples  as  we  have,  that  wola  is  adjective,  and 
naha  and  haha  both  demonstrative,  viz. : 

Upla  w&Ia  dukia,  other  persone^  property  ;  baila  wala,  the  other  eide  ;  dia 
w&la,  who,  which,  what  other,  or  other  what. 

Naha  untaia,  thie  letter;  naha  haras,  thie  horse;  naha  skiro,  this  knife. 

Baha  walkna,  fAa<  ^an;  hahti  ynl,  that  dog ;  haha  man  lupia?  <Aat  your 
child? 

and  that  the  other  three,  ansa,  dia,  and  naki,  are  all  inter- 
rogative. 
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Laina  aim,  iow  many  children  ?  riop  •xim,  k»w  way  dmfBt 

Dia  bila,  who  My«  (tt)  ?   dia  monaia,  wAoi  (it)  te  ^7  dim  pibui,  tota 

will  iheif  eat  ?  dia  wisma,  what  say  you  7  dia  kaikna, «dAo  bmmaf  dia diikia, 

wiat  (who$e)  properttf  ?  ^ 

Naki  kabia,  how  wiU  it  he  7  naki  lela,  horn  wivdl  fNMey  t  Daki  prate,  !•» 

micdl  jwiecf   naki-a-ma,  ibw  (ere)  yov?    naki  monaia.  Amp  ta  ha  damt 

naki-aa,  haw  (ia)  he  ?  naki-a-n«,  how  (am)  I?  naki  monat-ma,  ham  didf/ant 

Relative  pronouns,  properly  so  called,  are  not  met  ^th 
at  all  in  the  specimens  of  the  language. 

Adverbs. 
Adverbs  are  usually  placed  after  the  .adjectives  they 
modify,  but  before  verbs. 

Sanra  poUf  very  had;  yamne  poU,  very  goad. 

Aiaaa  nara,  epeah  here. 

Kama  kaua,  paddle  faet ;  hama  plapiaa,  he  rmma  foot. 

S^  brin,  he  hoe  taken  enough. 

Latera  waa,  go  ontaide. 

Li  put  lukwiaa,  the  waier  ahreadff  fiotif . 

Anki  jrnla  kaikaia  t  when  look  for  (tee)  mailof  any  ? 

Tamne  wabia,  it  will  go  weU;  eaura  aaban,  hadlf  laden. 

Yamne  siks,  clean  (it)  well. 

Prepositions. 
They  are  but  few  in  number,  and  find  their  places  after 
nouns,  etc.  either  separate  or  as  affixes. 

Watia  bela-ra  dirus,  go  in-to  the  house. 
Tebil  pura  kaual  pulks,  spread  the  cloth  upon  the  table. 
Vixn^-kera,  tcith  me;  yung-ra,  tu  me;  yung-ne,  in  me. 

Conjunctions. 

These  are  also  few  in  number.  They  present  litde 
i:>eculiarity,  and  will  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  list  ap- 
pended. 

Man  wnia  kaka,  if  you  go  ;  man  cika  lua  kaka,  if  you  have  not  medicine. 
Yung  dauki-AaAa,  if  I  make  ;  wetin-nani  daaki-iirai;a»  if  they  make. 
Sal,  kuma-laia,  mustar  tin,  salt,  vinegar,  and   muatard   (salt,  viDegar, 
mustard  also).  • 

Skiro  pork  sin,  knife  and  fork  (knife,  fork  also). 

Interjections. 

Of  these  we  have  but  three:  alai,  alas!  kais,  lo!  alakai^ 
oh  dear ! 
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Verbs. 

With  regard  to  this  important  part  of  the  language,  we 
are  informed  that  th^  have  mode,  tense,  and  person,  but 
that  they  are  wanting  in  number.  The  modes  enumerated 
are  the  infinitive,  indicative,  negative,  imperative,  and  con- 
ditional. The  tenses  in  ordinary  use  are  the  present,  im- 
perfect, perfect,  and  future ;  the  pluperfect  and  others  being 
formed  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  The  pronoun 
serves  to  determine  the  number ;  but  in  most  cases,  not  be- 
ing necessary,  it  is  omitted.  The  elements  both  of  time 
and  person  appear  to  be  denoted  by  the  various  parts  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  k-aia,  to  be  (?) ;  which  are  appended  as  suf- 
formatives,  not  only  to  verbs,  but  also  to  adjectives  and 
nouns. 

Conjugation  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb, 
Preeent  It^nitive                  k-aia  to  be 

Perfect  Poet  {partie^le  7)    k-an  been 

Participle  {preeent  ?)  sika  being 

Indicative  Mode. 

FBESBVT  TENSE. 
TUic-iie,  Tam  man  k-am,  thou  art  uretin  n,  hi,  ^e.  it 

DCFESJBCT. 
ynftg-k-at-ne,  Tmu  man  k-at-ma,  Mem  wa*t  '  wetin  k-at-a,  kt  wu 

FERFICT. 
jmof-k-r-e,  Ikant  bun  man  ka-i^&m,  thou  hast  bun     wetin  k-am-ne,  ke  hat  bun 

tZRTECT  NEOATIVS. 
jnng-k»-Tvmt  I  have  not  bun   mux  ko-t-trnt  thou  hatt  not  bun  weiinko-nu-kunfhthatnotbun 

FUTURE. 
7«af-k-«m-De,  Itkall  b$        man  ka-ma,  thou  thalt  bt  wttin  ka-bl-a,  ht  thaU  bt 

IMPERFECT  OONDITIOirAL. 
ywif -k-rarna,  might  bt  tot  all  tliraa  penoas. 

For  the  Imperative  the  future  is  used,  as  well  as  for  the 
so-called  imperative  third  person,  but  the  first  person  plural 
makes  ka-pe,  let  us  be. 

Taking  the  root  dauk,  of  the  verb  dauk-aia,  to  make, 
of  which  the  conjugation  will  presently  be  given,  we  have 
in  the  present  tense, 
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Ittper.  dank-is-ne         fid  per.  dank-is-ma        Zdper.  dank-is^ 

where  s  is  the  sign  of  present  time ;  and  ne,  ma,  and  a,  are 
the  suffix  pronouns  of  the  three  persons  respectively,  which 
pervade,  in  a  more  or  less  contracted  or  changed  form,  the 
whole  conjugation. 

So  also  adjectives  appear  as  verbal  roots  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  and  like  them,  are  used  in  every  variety 
of  tense  and  person.  Thus,  from  the  adjectives  yamne, 
good;  saura,  bad;  are  formed. 


18  3 

yamn-is-ne 

nura-s-ne 

yamn-it-Mia 

yamn-ii-a 


3  8     1 
IamtD§U 
lamiU 
thou  art  well 
he  ieteell 


yamne-kat-ne  I  wae  well 

yamne-kat-ma  thou  waet  well 

yamne-kat-a  he  woe  weU 

yamne-kar-e  I  have  been  wel 

yamne-kani-ne  /  shall  be  well 


naki-s-ma  hew  are  femf 

naki-0-ft  h»w  it  heT 

■aiiim-s*iiia  tJbv  «rl  iU 

«ura-fl-a  heieUl 

aaura-kat-De  IweiU 

saum-kat-ma  thou  waet  tS 

aanra-kat-a  he  we  iU 


>  and  8o  on  for  the  other  persons 


Comparative  table  of  Pronominal  Suffixes. 

5mite-ke,  my  hand 
dukia-ne,  ray  property         mite-kam,  thy  hand         mite-ka,  his  hand 
yung-ke,  or  ) 

yung-ne,       ^  I  am  man-kam,  thou  art  wetin-s-a,  he  is 

dauk-is-ne,  I  make  dauk-ma,  thou  makest     dauk-is-a,  be  makes 


It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  verb  to  be  is  represented  in 
all  the  three  persons  by  the  duplicated  pronoun,  equivalent 
to  our  /  my  self y  thou  thyself ,  he  himself,  etc.,  an  emphatic 
form,  common  in  many  Indian  languages,  and  which  has 
been  mistaken  by  some  grammarians  for  the  true  substan- 
tive verb. 

The  root  (k)  of  this  so-called  verb  to  be  appears  as  the 
final  radical  consonant  in  about  one  half  of  the  verbs  of 
the  vocabulary.  It  appears  again  in  various  adverbs  of 
time;  such  as  an&ia,  when;  A:aA:a,  when;  AanAa,  when; 
JkarUara,  presently ;  n&ka,  soon ;  maiAra,  by  and  by  ;  ydnib, 
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to-morrow;  yawanfta,  after  to-morrow;  etc.,  and  it  is 
translated  by  the  attributive  verb  stay  in  thes^  two  exam- 
ples, viz. :  mani  kanti  bara  kama?  how  many  moans  will 
you  STAT  there  f  nara  kamne,  /  shall  stay  here. 

There  is  no  passive  voice  found  in  any  of  the  phrases 
dr  dialogues.  The  only  approach  to  it  is  in  the  participial 
adjectives,  and  they  are  used  as  other  adjectives. 


LUt  9fafew  Verht  to  exhibit  the  formaii&m  of  the  Pool  Poriiciple  and  the 


Pre9.^^^ 

Imperative. 

•bakw-aia 

abakw-an           abak-a 

to  OTerthrow,  capaise 

aibap-aia 

aibap-an 

aibap-8 

to  pay 

adk-aia 

adk-an 

a-8 

to  bay,  to  aell 

alk-aia 

alk-an 

al-a 

to  catch 

aUnaU 

akb-an 

ak-a 

f       to  nib 

Ul-aia 

btl-an 

bal 

to  come 

bri-aia 

bri-n 

bri-a 

to  take,  to  poaaen,  to  have 

bri-bal-aia 

bribal-an 

bri-bal 

to  come-take  t.  e.  to  bring 

In-aia 

In-an 

la.8 

topaaa 

maisampak-aia  maisampak-an    maisampak-a      to  preach,  proclaim,  infomi 

puak^aia 

*  pnak-an 

po-a 

to  swell 

pdak-aia 

pfiak-an 

pU-8 

tobaUd 

k-aia 

k^ 

kama  (future)     to  be,  to  atay 

tak-aia 

tak-an 

tak-a 

to  become,  to  atay 

kaik>aia 

kaik-an 

kai^ 

to  see,  to  know 

yamne  kaik-aia  yamne-kaik-an  yamne-kai-s       to  see  good  to  t.  e.  to  Iotc 

Cot^ugation  of  the  Active  Verb  Dauz-au, 

to  make,  toit A  ioaie  of  the  tnueo  oj 

Bu-AiA,  to  take. 

1.  IVetaii 

IiOtniiiv 

dank-oia 

to  make 

SL  Pntmu 

) 

dank-ua 

OMkfalf 

daak-«ii 

nada 

4.Agmt 

) 

makar 

Indicative. 

Ut  PertoH. 

2dPtrs0H.               3dP*rami. 

5.  PrM«ml. 

Imak* 

daak-i-«-iie 

dank-i-t-ma             daok-i-«-a 

Itaka 

bli-«-M 

^Iw^mf. 

Iwwmakiiig 

dank-^ae 

dank-at-Mi             daak-c^c 

Iwutakisf 

bri-t-oc-aa 

bri-fr-aMoa              bii-t-M^a 

7.  Perfect, 

)[m«d« 

daak-r^ 

daak-r-na»              daak-m 

8.  Arturt. 

Ithanmaka 

daak-Mi-at 

daok-a(»)-iiia         daak-M-a 

IduJltaka 

bri-ii»-iie 

bri-(«)-aia              bii-M-a 

M 


lmyernih§. 


bd^r  Ubtlki* 


C&ftdiii^nnL 


.-^OpmM^^ 


Mb  |¥iiiiit.  Vrntf  m  mm  dULks  iit#p  dAnb-i  #-aA 


dii'p  dauk-'r^im 

jAQk  flfutn-krftue 
dank  alA 


It.  JRNffM.  7li«  4Mk.i|*-k«k»,  if  f  liBf e  ti«t  m*M  \ 


The  personid  inflectfons  being  supplied,  as  already  men- 
tianed,  in  some  of  the  tenses  by  pvononnixial  sufHxes,  and 
being  wanting  in  others,  recourse  is  had  to  persoaal  ante- 
cedent pronouns,  both  for  person  and  number,  whenever 
the  context  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  ^ 

Interrogation  is  denoted,  either  by  the  tone  of  tlie 
voice,  yamnis  ma  ?  you  well  ?  by  an  interrogative  word, 
dia  bila  ?  who  says  ?  or  by  the  interrogative  suffix  he  always 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  word,  e.  g.  daukisne-ie t  do\ 
make  ? 

Negation  by  the  medial  formative  rte^,  employed  in  the 
present  and  past  tenses ;  by  the  particle  apia  (and  apior-ity 
interrogative),  after  the  future;  by  the  suffix  para^  in 
the  Imperative  (2d  person) ;  and  by  the  insertion  of  «r  be- 
fore the  final  a  of  the  3d  person  future,  which  is  then 
used  both  as  the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  so-called 
imperative.  In  all  these  formatives  the  negative  element 
is  r ;  the  adverb  apia  (no,  not)  being  a  separate  particle :  as 
yung  apia,  /  {am)  not. 

1.  The  Infinitive  is  employed  pretty  much  as  in 
other  languages.  It  is  generally  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 
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yung  shep  uk-aia  apia        I  can-not  go-ap 

ynng  shep  wi-aia  apia  I  can-not  tell 

dia  mon-aia  what  to-do  1 

yolu  klak-aia  mahogany  to-cut 

inska  adk-aia.brifl-ma  fish  to-aell  have -yon  T 

cika  y-aia  bris-ma  medicine  to-give  have-yon  7 

bip-mairen  al-a  aab-aia  she-beef  catch  to-milk  (catch  the  cow  to  milk) 

2.  The  Participle  in  i-sa.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
the  affix  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  answering  to  all  the 
variations  of  gender  and  number,  he,  she,  it,  thep,  added  to 
our  present  participle  in  ing :  as,  dauk-isa,  he  (is)  making. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense. 

3.  The  Participle  in  an  is  formed  directly  upon  the  root ; 
and  when  the  latter  ends  in  the  vowel  i,  an  n  only  is  added. 
The  same  form  is  used  also,  as  the  third  person  of  the  pre- 
terite, as, 

baik-an  (it  ii)  cracked  dikwa  dia  baik-an  the  pot  who  broke  (it)  I 

trfaw-an  (he  ht)  lean  pinta  ai  mina  sam-OM  a  make  bit  his  foot 

twiM  kriw-an  the  ^n-iock  (it). broken  npla  ai  makab-an  a  person  asked  me 

laptew-an  (it  ii)  lost  ans^ra  wan  t  where  (i«  he)  gone  ? 

&on  abokw-an  the  dorey  (is)  upset         man  watla  yamne  monkan  yoor  house  (is)  well  made 

4.  Noun  of  Agent,  formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  root 
between  its  duplicated  initial  syllable  (as  far  as  and  in- 
cluding the  first  vowel)  and  the  sufformative  ra,  as  already 
mentioned  amongst  the  nouns. 

5.  Present  Tense,  Its  element,  s,  taking  the  personal 
suffixes  ne,  ma,  a,  is  annexed  to  the  root,  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  the  vowel  i,  as  a  euphonic  intercalation: 
kak-i-s-ne,  /  know.  Interrog.  dauk-is-ne-/:e  ?  do  I  make  ? 
Weg.  dauk  rus  ne,  /  make  not ;  wetin  nani  dauk-rus,  they 
make  not.  Inter.  Neg.  dauk  rus  nt-ke,  do  I  not  make? 
The  present  sometimes  takes  the  form  dauk-i  in  the  third 
person. 

6.  The  Imperfect  has  for  its  characteristic  at,  the  im- 
perfect of  the  auxiliary  without  its  root ;  but  in  the  nega- 
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live,  the  auxiliary  appears  in  its  entire  form :  dauk-a^a,  he 
made;  dauk-rtis-A:a^a,  he  did  not  make ;  man  swis-ol-ma? 
did  you  leave  {it)  ?  pnii-ftaf-ne,  /  was  sick. 

7.  The  Perfect  takes  r  between  the  root  and  the  pro- 
nominal suffix  in  the  first  and  second  personl^.  The  third 
person  has  an  without  other  suffix,  being  o[  the  same  form 
as  the  participle  (No.  2,  above).  In  the  second  perscm  the 
pronominal  termination  ma  becomes  am. .  The  n^atiye 
formative  is  rUs  without  the  suffix,  and  is  invariaUe  as 
to  person.  This  negative  form  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  this  tense,  but  obtains  in  both  present  and  past 
tenses.  Kaik-rus,  /  do  not  know;  yung  wal-rOs,  I  heard 
not;  wetin  dauk-rtls,  or  dauk-rtls-kan,  they  have  not  made, 
or  they  make  not. 

8.  The  Future,  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  is  de- 
noted by  m,  preceded  by  a  euphonic  vowel  when  the  root 
ends  in  a  consonant,  but  coalescing  with  the  pronominal 
m  in  the  second  person.  The  third  person  has  bi.  This 
tense  has  no  peculiar  negative  form.  The  separate  adverb 
APIA  (not)  is  employed  instead  of  an  inflection.  Bun  monk- 
am-ne,  so  I  will  do  ;  walwal  yapan  w-am-ne,  (in)  four  sleeps 
(days)  I  will  go ;  anki  wama,  when  will  you  go  ?  dauk-am- 
ne  apia,  /  shall  not  make ;  dauk-bi-a  apia-ke  ?  shall  he  not 
make  ?  dia  pi-bi-a  ?  what  will  he  eat  ? 

9.  The  Imperative  second  person  is  regularly  the  same  as 
the  present  without  the  pronoun.  It  is  formed  by  adding  s 
to  the  root ;  but  when  the  root  ends'  in  two  consonants,  the 
last  one  is  generally  dropped :  abaAwj-aia,  abak-s ;  aZA-aia, 
al-s ;  aA:6-aia,  ak-s.  Some  have  other  euphonic  contractions, 
as,  adk-aia,  a-s ;  while  a  few  others  employ  the  root  without 
any  addition,  as,  bal,  come;  busk,  dip ;  dib,  bury;  pal,^y. 
In  the  negative  the  particle  pa?  a  (not)  is  used,  with  or  with- 
out the  pronominal  ma,  as,  dauk-para  or  dauk-para-ma,  make 
not;  ik-para-ma,  thou  shalt  not  kill;  implik-para-ma.  Mow 
shah  not  steal.     In  the  other  persons,  which  are  commonly 
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placed  with  the  imperative,  we  have  for  the  third,  daukbia  (or, 
daukbia-sika),  let  him  make.;  wetin  nani  daukbia  (or, dauk- 
bia-sika),  let  them  make ;  and  for  the  first  person  plural, 
dauk-pe,  let  us  make.  In  the  negative  of  the  first  and  third 
persons  of  both  numbers,  the  termination  U-ER-a  serves  for 
alL  In  fact,  the  difference  is  very  little  between  the  im- 
perative and  the  future,  with  the  exception  of  the  negative 
adverbs.  The  only  example  found  of  the  third  person  is 
aia  ti-bi-er-a,  don't  forget  (ji).  Of  the  first  we  have 
these :  pauta  muk-pe,  let  us  kindle  a  fire  ;  ai  kuki  aisa-pe, 
lU  us  speak  with  one-another  ;  sto-ra  wal  wa-pe,  to  the  store 
both  let  us  go  ;  l6la  ai  bapa-pe,  let  us  pay  the  money.  The 
following  examples  illustrate  the  imperative  proper :  pauta 
wash  mak-s,  kindle  afire ;  dikwa  bila  yamne  sik-s,  pot-inside 
well;  ai  swi-s,  lear^e  me;  man-ra  ai  swi-s  aisa-s,  to*you  me 
lei  apeak;  watla  pa-s,  sweep  the  house;  bri-bal,  bring  (it). 

10.  Of  the  Modes  called  Conditional  and  Indicative 
Conditionally  by  Mr.  Henderson,  he  has  furnished  us  with 
no  examples  except  those  which  he  renders  by  the  English 
present.  They  are  formed  by  combining  ship  (can  or  may) : 
1.  With  the  Present  Indicative:  yung  sh6p  sak-rus,  I  can- 
not find  (it) ;  shgp  warns,  cannot  go  ;  yting  shgp  dirus,  / 
cannot  drink  (it).  2.  With  the  Future :  onta-ra  shgp  wabia 
apia,  cannot  go  into-the-bush ;  yQng  nani  sh^p  lubia  apia,  we 
cannot  pass  {them), .  3.  With  the  Infinitive :  shgp  ulaia  apia^ 
cannot  go-up  ;  ytlng  sh^p  wiaia  apia,  /  cannot  tell.  4.  In- 
dependent :  shgp  apia,  (/)  can-not, 

11.  The  Perfect.  Shgp  combined  with  the  perfect  in- 
dicative. Mr.  Henderson  has  furnished  us  with  a  single 
tense  of  a  verb,  which,  although  of  a  different  form,  he 
renders  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  the  perfect  indicative 
with  the  sufformative  ka;  thus:  aisare-ka,  /  may  have 
Bpoken  ;  aisarum-ka,  thou  mayest  have  spoken  ;  aisan-ka,  he 
may  have  spoken. 

12.  Imperfect.  Combination  of  the  infinitive  with  the 
auxiliary  imperfect  indicative. 


JUUICMlQl^y 


IS.  Ph^mffcL  CornhJUBtiott  of^itoi^giiiyii|tiiMBgiliih 

with  tjbe  aiixi&«y  impeifeel  e<^^  i  -i  ^ 

U.  fWtire.    CbmbinslioB  of  iim  bMtlM  wUk  m 
Aitee  iadioalive  of  the  aiodliaif;    *       '  ^m,  did 

.  16  and  16.  huKeaHw  OmuKHmmttf.  OmMhUni^ 
tho  thiid  penon  pment  and  pnftot^  tlMladiofllmii^ 
tfMadterbldhi<if)aa  a  auflbi.  Iii¥aild)to>a^  to  fMi^ 
and manber.  ..  . ^.N 

The verbirMia  (to  tab)  iaoMd  bihe,p^ 
Torbto  Ame,  topoiieit;  bot&otasanfiiifliaij^'  BiciPM^ 
Intoila  wtrnnk?  ka^e  you  c0iiM  doAl  Qia-yinf^Mii  IsipS 
iMibj'feiity  109  Um;  an,  bris-oe^  yst'/Aca*  (t^;  -  ^c  .  lut^ 
u;  Another  ^erb  la-oia  (to  pair?)  leeflM  ,to  M|f|f^^4ii 
piaoe  of  the  negative  of  the  veib  to  km»  ailliiiiii  iiaiiil^ 
viir:  ki*a8-n^/Aae0  4ima;  inaii  piata-oika  ha  kaia,  ii|iy 
mUs  piibia»  yoa  tiidte-aieilfcHie,  if  have  motjJkipmmBmmtt 
dEJe.  There  are  no  other  examples  of  th]%  ndAiiiave 
there  any  of  bruaia  (to  have)  used  aegkiively*  •  *^' 

Compound  words  are  few  in  number,  and  simple  in  their 
form.     The  following  are  the  principal  ones  met  with : 


bip-lapm 

beef-chfld  (a  calf) 

makas-wbma 

beg.«y  (foigiTe) 

hipui-waikna 

child-man  (a  son) 

knilayapaia 

doUKdaeph«(bed<dotlHi) 

kUkla-doM 

ann-bone 

to  ne  food  to  (to  low) 

moskito-nani 

mosquito- people 

bri-balaia 

to  take-come  (to  brin() 

taU-nani 

lend-monaja 

tomak»l«iid(tol«Ml) 

Englis-nani 

English-people 

mala-dankia 

tomake  sharp 

maia-mairen 

bl«s-monaia 

to  make  blew 

wuli  lama-taia 

tnitle-bdly-skin  (callipee) 

bahawina 

tbem-fWmi  (steoe) 

plato-aukra-laia 

ripe  plantain  liqnor 

la^ma-ra 

to  the  front  (befora) 

mairen-tuku 

woman-child  (girl) 

lela-kera 

money-with  (rkb) 

In  construction,  the  order  appears  to  be,  1st  oblique 
case,  2d  accusative,  3d  nominative,  4th  verb,  which  gene- 
rally ends  the  phrase.  Adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions  follow  the  words  they  modify,  or  to  which 
they  relate,  subject  of  course  to  many  exceptions ;  but  the 
following  analysis  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  phraseology 
than  an  imperfect  description  : 
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Wan  aize.    Our  Father. 

Our  Father  in-heaven  there  he,  thy  name(7)  good  shall  make,  thjr 
Wan  aixe  heben-ra  bara-aa,  man  nena  yamne  daukbia,  man 
kingdom  shall  come,  thy  word  shall  make  to-earth  thereupon  like  to-heaven 
kingtaim  balbia,  man  bila  daukbia  taaba-ra  pora-ra  bako  heben-ra 
also,  to>me-people  (to  us)  day  every  our  day  bread  thou  wilt  give,  our 
>in»        ynng-nani-ra         eua  bane  wan  eua  tane         ykma,        yung-nani 

bad-deeds   beg-thou  wilt  say        to  us,  as    other-person        to  us 

aaora-monre    makas-wisma    yung-nani-ra,  bamna  upla-wala    3rung-nani-ra 
hanning(?)  alao  like    we-forgive,  temptation  into   also  us        show  not 
trusdiman    sin  bako  makas  wisne,  temteshun  belara  sin  wan  madakparama ; 

but      bad    from  us  remove, 
•ekuna  saura  wina  ai  sakma.    Amen. 


Introduction  to  the  Commandmentt.    Exodus  zz. 
God    said       all     this  he-saying       I  (am)  thy     Lord 


this  he-saying 
naha    aisisa,     2. 


God,  Egypt 
1.  God  aisisata  puk   naha    aisisa,     2.    yung  man  Da  wan  God,  Ejipt- 
ground  out-of(7)  thee  I  did  bring  slave-land  from  also*       I  (am)      more 
tasbaia    uma      mai  bre-balatne,  alba  tasba  wina  sin.    3.  3rung        kara 

good    God    others    thou  shalt  not  take, 
yaome  God,  walwala        briparama.        etc. 


Alphabetical  Vocabulary. 


MOfQurro. 
•bakw-aift,  mbak-« 


aia 

ail»ap-«ia 

ajka-aika 

•iklab-u 

aijna 

aima-iuKjMi 

aii-aia 

aisaw-an 

aiwnn-aia 

aia« 

akl>-aia,ak-t 


alfi 

alk-aia,  alt 
ahnak 
atwtne 


aina-apala 
mon-apala 

apawt 

^pia         no 

apia-ke     no 

apo-M 

arb-aia 


KNOU8H. 

to  OTerthrow,  to  apMt 

to  buy,  mII 

unall  cockle 

■tomach 

to  par 

togietber 

foofht 

time  (foil) 

three  timet 

to  tpeak,  Bay 

spoiled 

to  nng.  chant 

father 

tomb 


Odearl 

father,  God 

to  catch,  feel 

old 

thander 

qnickly 

how  many,  where 

when 

broUed 

how  many 

where 

saddle 

mat,  bed 

maoaw 
not     )  Dsed  absolntely  and  also 
?not?}       *  -'     ' 


with  the  fntnre  tense, 
not  there,  not  here 
to  dear  away 
nails  of  the  hand  and  feet 


MOfQinro. 

ati-a-ke 

aata,  aaya 

aab-an 

aoi-aia 

anshna 

awas 

kiQl  KwK 
aya 

ba,  baha 
baha-wina 
baila 

baila-w&la 
baik-aia 
baiw-an 

won-bakia 
baki 
bako 

bal-aia,  bal 
baman 
bamna 
bine 
bapa-pe 
bara 
bara-sa 
barbtkia 
barke 


bela 

bSla-mnnkam 
bela-ra 
bfiriko  (Sp.) 
bSriko  mairea 
bik-a,  bik-s 
nnta  bika 


KNOLI8B. 

does  it  belong  to 
sonth  wind 
liver,  tand-bank, 
laden 
to  come 

kind  of  bark  net 
pine  wood 
nahline 
com 

that,  then 
from  then,  since 
at,  near,  abont 
the  other  side 
to  break 
cracked,  broken 
short  breath 


to  come 

only 

because,  for 

every 

let  OS  pay 

there,  thereto 

there  it  is  \h 

barbecne.  smokiQ^-fmnM, 

Etis,  nothing 
d  of  fish 
in,  inside 
dorey,  canoe 
in-to,  within,  inside 


tee,  look 
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bfl-ft 

Irilamm 

bip(B.) 

bip-MUttft 

Up-«ialka 

bip-wainmtka 

bip-mmireo 

bip-lapia 


month,  fry  of  l!ih 


bkutm 

bhao 

blik-«U 

bottko 

bririlpe 

bri-aia,  bri-B,  bil-t 
bri-bal-aia 
ba-aia,  bn-« 
bAi 

bnkarika 
bakia 
bakM 

batt-aU 


bolpii 
baa 


boae 

bapb-aia,  boM 
boik-aia,  bosk 
batw-an 
bOtana 
bateong 
batn 
dlbe-kii 
dakak-aia 
dama 
dama  tara 
dara 
darkaia 
dask-aia,  dask 
dauk-aia 
daakwara 
dawan 
dSbel 
dCra 

d(^ra-dera 
dia 

dia-kan 
dia-mata 
di-aia,  di-n,  di-s 
didi 
dik-wa 
dib-aia,  dib 
dim-aia 
dim  dim 
dink-ain 
^apte-diara 
dir-aia 
divas 
diwas-laia 
dore 

drap-papa 
driimer 
daerka-taira 
daerkapitpan 
dukia 
dak-aia 
domdom 
das 

das-wa 
data 
dwerwer 


battar  (beaf-fat) 

mUk 

bait  (male  baef ) 

cow  (female  beef) 

eaif(ehUd-beef)      [taia 

boiled  deoomiXMed  idan- 
DMMn  OMompcMa  pia. 

jaftaow 

U(bi,oloM 

todifpatdi 

HM 

flate 

■hia-^MM 

to  take,  have,  poiiBW 

to  briBf  (take-oome) 

to  moTe,  get  oat 

Mir 

halffaO 

yonder 


elbow 

tosbooC 

■potted 

kiad  of  lepraiy 

10 

10  it  is 
day 

to  stick  in,  anchor,  fatten 
to  dip 
wet 
fat 

■qnirrel 
pigeon 
taste 

to  noorish,  feed 
{grandfather,  a^ed 
great  grandfather 
again  «t 
palate 

to  extingaish 
to  do.  make 
inland,  clump  of  trees 
Ix>rd 
Devil 

thing,  something     [thing 
things,   anything,  some- 
who,  which,  what 
why 
what  for 
to  drink 
vanilla 
iron  pot 
to  bury 
to  enter 
doll 

to  pat  in,  fix,  plant 
maternal  aant 
to  thirst 
land  wind 
dew 
,  dorey,  boat-shaped  canoe 
mad 

drummer  fish    [shaped  ?) 
dorey  (armadilla- 
pitpan(dat-bottom  canoe  i 
property,  possession 
to  belong  to 
sweetly 

wood,  timber,  stick 
cocoes  (eddoe  roots) 
bone 
liqaorioe 


erb-aia 
eua,  taa,  Iwa 

graan  (B.) 
P»t(E.) 


(8.) 


day,  daOy 


cnaoo 
hilyerd 


ibina 

ik-aia 

UithU 

iliU 

impUk-aU 

inee 

insla 

iama 

ira 

iska-nari 

idea 

iskika 

ispan  (E.) 

ishwi 

iwa,iaa,«» 

iwa>wala 


iaaM-ioot  (a  iMk»Mla 


Sli 


of  pain 


to  kin 
akiadof  guBA 


toilaal 


kiad  of  flail 
gioaad-iloli 
arise 


iwaat 
iwi-t 
init 
iert(E.) 

fSa 
ka-fl 
ka 
kabo 

kahom 

kaias 
kaiaska 
kaik-aia,  kai-s 
vamne-kaik-aia 
k'ai.ka 
kuisni 
kai^aika 
kainra 
kaka 
kakamok 
kakma 
kakma-onta 
kako 
kalila 

kalila  lupia 
kalila  tara 
-kam 

kame-binkan 
kame-untira 
lei  kamka 
kana 
kanara 
kanka 

kangb-aia,  kank-t 
kangkapata 
kanti 
kapi  (E.) 
kara 
karma 
kama 
k&ros 
kasak 
ka«brika 
ka<ma 
kata-ra 
kati 

kati-wkla 
kaa 


■pooa 

iSidttf 

it  leaks 
day,  daily 
the  other  day, 
twenty 


fit  down 


ji|I«.ehifo[(a«a.*fft^O 
tosUT.todo,top«l,l»bi 
pat  (imperative) 
mi  (▼.  pronmuM) 


lo.  behold,  eee  I 

whipray  (fish) 

to  see,  to  know 

to  love  (to  see  good  to) 

kind  of  crab 

crab 

sage  (plant) 

core,  heart 

if,  then 

gaana 

nose 

nostrils 

pelican 

fowl 

chicken  (child-fowl) 

domestic  turkey  (big  fowl) 

yonr  (v.  Prononns) 

calabash  bowl 

goord  bowl 

skoll  (bead-box  t) 

ordure 

presently,  day  before 

when,  mushroom,  fnngat 

to  drive,  ring,  drum,  sooad 

herring 

moon  (v.  kati) 

coffee  [iag 

move,  setting-pole  for  nsh- 

throat 

fast,  qoick 

alligator 

sky 
smoke 
smallest 
moon,  month 
next  month 
yet,  beyond 
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knb-sia,  ka«-f 


-km 

kteb(8p.€aS«) 


UU 


klpi 
alMkii 


kttl-lwl 

irito-Uak-ai 
khklHdA 


khUft^M 

kli 

Uilo 

UOkam 

kttkan-tan 

kl«a 

kl«i-utik«-liipl« 

kOBI» 


knlm 

SltB0lutM 

krir 

kiikri 

krilnun 

kiiw-aa 

knHko 


■ritftm-kraalw 


kukaa 


knitofyto 


kuuif 

kVMfcll 


kMrko  (8.  pneroo) 

kntrko  wainatka 

fcncnoiDSiiwB 

ksMkolopte 

kaerko-wlna 

knka 

knka-terf 

k«ki 

knkika 

kokli 

kiUaU 

k«Ik-«ia 


to 


■iy(T. 
iativrafmtiT*  n 
tmdl 

ladiu  rabbit 


lolta|b 


np 


akovtl*MM  ibark 


fUat 

look,  MO  (▼.  kaik-«ia) 


kiAmv 


itiaiterayCfidi) 

flihbook 

fiihlina 

to  oat,  amiratati,  itriko 

banaitt  (haad-ttrikiaf  Y) 

to  bo  dirty 

aim,  ■booidor  or  moot 


liumoocklo 

dock 

fooM  (bif  dook) 

noTd 


•troog 
trntk,  traly 
taroo^ 


eraott' 


oHioe 
j«!k(lUb) 
Carib  tail-boat 
•Itopinc-loft 
nil,  rasor-biU 
Dfokea 
kiBffisber 
BaaU  Bfaiia  trao 
Ibt 

apaddlo 
kneo-oap 

cloth  [clothM) 

bed-olotbw  (daepinc 
qaawm  (kiadofunaUtar- 
■et-baf  fkoy) 

oharooal 
domMtio  hoff 
boar  (male  noff) 
low  (female  hoc) 

fraadmotbor,  matron 
/reot  (raadmother 
with,  togethOT 
wiadpipo,  throat,  ao^ 
oalipeeTer  (Ibh) 
•tool,  Mat 


^"l  ^^  "'   li^^Mi  |Wp|^M 


knafb-aia 

kaaknn 

kaaia 

kaatri  (E.) 

kaawt 

kapi 

kapia 

kopia^mio 

kori 

kaa-tara 

kosa 

kaawa 

kat 

laia 

laik-aia,  loii 

fauka 

laikra 


ooaatry 


heart 

heartt 

fOMfons  (whiU  hoirt  f) ' 

wofHlvblAdh  ihiff)  f'urbfr 

h^tM  {laotJ-tlLrtl*) 
exictJy.  until 
irntirr^  Joies^  driflk 
to  pour 

dirfi-rFiit  T  probfeblol 
hrMt!n'r,  -^jitar  _ 

lanoeatfiih 
ia  front 

opposite,  before 
bieeet.  chert 


lalma-ra 


laafw-aia,  laakew-os  to  daokea,  anloow 


laptew-aa 

faua-ra 

latw-aia 


lei 

W-kamka 

lel-parera 

leia 

lelma-oMa 

Kla-ken 

li 

li-prapaia 

U-onra 

librake 

lilapos 

Ulia 

liUw-i 

limi 

Uwi 

liwa-ra 

lo-aia 

-m 

mt  (wK?) 

mabierapas 


tbetaa 

Booa 

hMt 

withont,  ootride 

to  be  lore,  to  have  ptia 

lod  maafroTO 

to  dry 

head 

•kail 


money 
east  wind 

rich  (with  money) 


maia 


meira 


a  leech 

water  lide.  (beach  f) 
familiar  friend 
between,  centre 
shadow,  image 

tiger 

u^:i:i.  ^VAC^t-Ip4Ht 

fkrUirr,  far  off  [lisve  Ml 

to  peH,  lo  it  wulxmtj  to 

J  oar  (v.  Pn>fi&iiii«) 

tned,  not,  fnirt 

metter  ffiui) 

ta  ibow^  W4air«t 

to  yoTj  fv.  FmtiooaiJ 

butbaDd 

wife  (^wiiman  ipoue) 

bi."TtpatJi 


mairen  aani 

mairen  tiara 

mairen  almnk 

maira 

maisampah-aia 

maka 

makab-aia,  maka« 

makakabaja 


maai-wUa 


narbim 


yonng  woman 

old  womaa 

piece  [fbim 

to  preach,  proclaim,  ia- 

■ap 

to  bog,  pray 

1m|KV 

tokait 

yon,  yoor  (t.  ProaooM) 

aext  seasoB,  aext  year 


•(t) 


part(T) 
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matawalflip 
matJalkmbe 
matia 
ttMiMtara 


miwmn 
miwan-wina 


miU-unaU-data 


miUm-kraske 
miU  klak-an 
mini  (E.) 
kul  mUki  w-aia 
Bioinke 
mok-aim 
mole 

mon-aia.  mon-« 
apUa 


monanta-ra 
mamMa  (E.) 
jnonk-aia 
pinata-manka 
Mla-mankam 
muni 
mania 
mupi 

-na,    no 

na,  naha 

na  iua  / 

na-iwa  \ 

na-iwRla 

na-iw&la  wSlla 

na-ika,  nOka 

naki 

naki  »a 

nakro 

nakro-taia 

nakro-taiiw& 

nakro  hiia 

nana 

nana-JuHa 

-nani 

napa 

napa  parrra 

nara 

nara-»a 

i»ka-uari 
na»nia 
nik-nik 
ntna 

nina-dn«a 
nina-a|iala 
nina-ra 
ninka 
niapa 
nun 
ohon 
ontarn 

li-onra 
orowa 
oiopom 


for 
•karp 
five 
ten 
siz 

monse 

rat  (byr  monie) 
kind  of  make 
face 

cheek  (face-fledi) 
now 
foot 

toet  (foot-6n{ren)    [low) 
tole  of  the  foot  (foot-hol- 
heel 
handle 
tobaooo-pipe 
hand 
fingen 

knuckles  fflncer-bones) 
palm  of  tiie  hand  (hand- 
fist  [hoUow) 
barnin  (handttiiking) 
male 

togofithinx 
brother,  aitter 
to  kindle 
frandchild 
to  do,  to  make 
bed,  mat 
below 
ander 


aa-pasa 
pataki 


to  place,  pat,  make,  baiid 

a  bow 

oanoe,  Aonj 

bnttonwooa 

dirpctly 

»nook  (fish) 

fermented  liquor  of  mas- 

in,  with   [ticated  ca&iada 

Um 

to-day 


pab-aia,pft-fl 
pablo 


pahan 

i«ii(B.)  . 

pd-aia,pd 
pale 

palk-aia  pal-t 
palpa 


para 


peata 

paata  dua 

paata  laia 

panda  (E.) 

panne 

penata 

pi-aia,  pin,  pi-« 

piarkapota 

piarka 

pinlwl 


yestrrday 
day  b('f(tn; 


day  b('f(tn;  yp<orday 

next,  by  and  by 

what,  how,  how  many? 

what  i«  it  ? 

eye 

eye  brows  ?  ^eyo-skin) 

eye  la.>h  (eve-hair) 

tears  (eye-juice; 

neck 

neek-bono 

plural  8ign,  people 

tootli 

cum 

liere,  now 

here  it  in 

f  round -itch 
mney 

carth(]uako 
the  back 
the  back-bone 
a  saddle 
behind 
aller 
three 

nur?e  (fish) 
kind  of  ]>alm 
bu«h 
the  water-side 

irulluw-head  parrot 
ive  uak 


pine 
raia-pisA 
pisba 
pito 

pitpaa 

piata 

piuta-wita 

pizize 
,  l>lai»ni 

mi'iia-plakura 
;  planjT 
I  plap  aia 
j  plato 
I  piato  laia 

plato  Kukra-laia 
;  plik-aia 

plun 

l>oli 

po{K)tne 

prAk-an 

prA|»aia 
li-prftpaia 

pr&prika 

praro 

pru  aia 

pru-an 

prui 

pDk 

pQkni 

pQlpQl 

punu 
drap-pupa 

pupu 

pura 

pura-ra 
lel-purera 
napa-purera 

piiramaira 

pn. 

pus  (E.) 
pri<>k  aia,  pQ-s 
pri'»k-aia,  pii-s 
put 
putmaia 


totww|i,«lnroat 

pavOkm 

BpuUir 

kudof  n 

file 

to  fly,  to  be  mBftj 


pavfUoB 
Bpuishplom 


Uadofpalm 

fBOt  (Mcd  vilk  tks 
never,  withoit. 


east  wind 
■oiith  wind 
kind  of  raed  bMkol 
while  maaffrovo 
fim 


fira  drink,  spfaila 

fnapowdar 

nd 


to  eat 

ptMioB-flowar 

widow 


while 

waterai 

bnad-aattraa 


centipede 

whistlinjr  dnck 

younf^est  child 

keel  of  the  foot 

tram[«t-tft!e 

to  run 

plantain 

plantain  drink 

ri|>e  plantain  drink 

to  search,  look  for 

fo<Kl 

very,  truly,  mo»t 

Erey,  li>,'ht  blue,  etc. 


grey.  Iij 
boiled 


lan^B 

a  leech 

the  spWn 

hurricane 

to  be  sick 

dead 

sick 

all,  every,  every  body 

})rovision-tre« 
iying-fifh 
bi>bwood 
mud 

shoal  of  fish 
over,  np>n,  on,  more,  a 
U|K>a,  above,  thereon 
forehead 

gums  of  the  teeth 
monkey-apple 
licfore, anterior 
puss,  cat 
to  swell 
to  build 

already,  now,  soon 
groand-duve 
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raia,faialca 
i»w-l 

fSkboB 


lOkbbidua 
iAk»*iiiarbrs 
lOkt-mmibrat 
ftkiftk 


MKBp.) 


ibibgw-«B, 


,  shrine 


tiakwa 


■fawim 

dbri-n 

iik-(«U) 

Bka 

•ikU 


•ikio 
iilak 

■tamo 

■Ip-M 

sr 

likn 

ifai 
■iri 
wkA 


•knki 


sUlma 

•Iflonc 

unftlk-tia 

■napoka 

nik 

■nitw-aia,  trnt-* 

rab-aia 


raklin 


to,  at 

sflkriUc 

taooooB 

•Qk-tara 

eraae  (bird)         [madaio 
ripe    (pUataia)   Bp.  Ua 

pinral  tenniaaUoB 

sakra 

(wHh  doplicatioa  of  tha 
Boaa  or  ■geat 

sola 

deer 

salata 

■tool,  seat 

■nme 

aartbea  pot 

aaw 

s&mpiU 

maa-of-war  bird 

itfklls 

sasa 

palm-fmit 

a  little  whUa 

•Qtri 

pafokcat 

sate 

oookle 

fva 

swak-« 

takeoff 

na-fltock  (fOB -bone) 
Btmek-«boC 

swtoe 

soar 

swara 

swi-tara 

•Wi-S 

&tt        ^ 

gnuit(fidi) 

swokswaka 

fkiu,  (j»fk,  likenm,  frafb^ 

to  drag 

taia 

taia-aaai 

ramJlr.  {Iil»««-peaple^ 

be,  sbe,  it  (U)             [ed 

taira 

BTmjbiiJlfi                    *^ 

■track,  speared,  harpooa- 

daerkalo^ 

dortoy  {»nnu)LllD-ilupef) 

to  lemoTe,  carrr  away, 
salt                          rfin<l 

tak-aia 

to  ItrvDUM^  to  *tay 

takask-aia,  takat 

to  stop 

to  bite 
bigb(l) 

takw-aia 
taU 

tojo^way,depan 

fraea 

taaaia 

side 

mohotrae 

taaaiadosa 

rib  (slde-boae) 

tootb-aebe 

ttae 

bread 

taal 

taofae 

bbMom,  flower 

kladof  flsb 

taoff-wl 

oocoplam 

bad 

taask-i 

it  is  wet 

Mac*  maamra 
to  stab,  to  barpooB 

taawl 

tbia,  flat 
bair 

bat 

tlBWl 

sweet  potato 

■easiUTe  plaat 
eaa,  may 

upia 
upla 

Upir 

ardeat  spirit,  grog 

tobelaay 

tara 

great 

lert 

tara 

aerer 

macos  of  tbe  bcmo 

tarb-aia,  tar-a 

to  roll  away 

bocatora  (tortle) 
naat-graadchild 
kiadofsaake 

tasba-maaa 

tarpom  fisb 
land,  world 
taxes 

fearfol 

taibaia 

groaad,  floor 

towaib 

be.  sbe,  it  (is) 

tliko 
titi 

greea-head  parrot]         a 
materaal  node               * 

opoaum 

sfieep's  bead  (flsb) 

tataka 
Uosaa  (fi.) 

passion-flower 
tboasaad 

{rast  for  tbe  dead 

taoske 
taw-aia,  ta-s 

damp 

to  drop,  leak  oat 

Bail  harpooB 

UJbU  (B.) 

Uble*^ 

smaU 

tenkiki 

pateraal  aoBt 

loBf  barpooa-rtaff 

tiara 

yoang 

BOt 

mairea-tiara 

H(b)BOt 

Up-tialka 

cow's  milk 

OBoafb 

tik-aia 

to  lose 

BiediciBe 

til 

tiader-boz 

black,  a  bin  an  a 

tUara 

among 

t]M>,aad 
itcfa 

sini. 

itAlls 

hob 

Un<Bi 

oreek 

mad-fisb 

tisS; 

ootlontrM 

ton 

aaet 

withoot,  exterior 

trisba 

arrow 

kaife 

trisa 

■toae-bass  (flsb) 

bat 

tnbaaa 

Bepbew 

a  bod,  a  sacker,  a  iproat 
star 

tftku 

tiua 

taaU 

Srdir* 

traaspareat 

tam 

alligator 

toteaob 

task-(aia) 

towaUi 

aatelope 

twl 

pampkia 

peas 

twas 

papaw 

to  leap 
to  milk 

twaiaa 

UTflsb 

twlka  (E.) 

tobacco 

aativedoetor 

twika-miaa 

tobaoco-pipa 

toad 

twilk-aia,  twil^ 

to  carry 

^#M|-^ 


<«tn 


tUf-Wt 

wi-wi 

w-«ia,  w»B,  was 

w«ia 

waiaU 

waika-BiapQd 

4raika-iuapik«r4«pia 

waiknm 

waiknm-alnrok 

waikBrn-damm 

waikna  wlma 

won-wahUkA 

wairo 

waidia 

waitnaka 


CNMO-pllim 

good  for  BothiDj 

oalfof  tlM  l«f 
patarnal  ooiMkJi 
maternal  ooukiik  T 
man  (vir),  m^lt 
old  man 
agod  man 
TonBf  man 

oiab 

barpooB 

lianooB-ffiif  (iboft) 

mabCbaaitr 

not 

whita-ftoe  mookej 

oCber,  next 


two,  both,  othtr,  t4g«Uw 

fonr 

tohMT 


groBpor-fith 

JOBBr 

womb 


wftrb-ab 
wAh 


waM^  knbo 
witfa 

wada  diwan 
wmJa 

wava 


wik-wBia 
wjl-aia 


wiakoMtlpa 


wi^apta 

woB-w>lafc« 

VD4-bakia 

won 

waluha 

wQli'luDH-laii 

f-^  J  Ma,  f'M 

^ahat 

jabra 

fwlAm 

jamna 

jramw^katk-ak, 

jamus-kaj-s 

jaiQw 

T»P-aia 

yapaii 

jrap*« 

3f»p*c-dliii» 

yani» 

Tlvink* 


jk-ala 

yoia 

jtii-ala 

yn[ 

jrftll 


fall 
fOBia 


^  (OBr>  Mitw  H 

■ict.  Ilea  bled  .  ' 

^{kiiidarwiUbBf} 


eniwa«li  (wa-ihriEBp) 

bottachuMffr  i;b<tqi0^laiil| 
larfvst  iiDii  of  *iiai* 
£oaid  for  aiMi^iig 

weaTj 

b*  (v»  Pnbotiai} 


tal^,  amy 

a  we^k 

iKa:t  WB^ 

Ig  lie 

tof^MMB.  dlCH' 

fmm,  bt,  to 

fleih,  mm,  tmok,  bs^r 

tacall 

ant-bear 

iiEidd)'  (bir^) 

a  eaJm 

chief 

luf  e  rnrf  ant 

tisb^iiirk 

bteaUfi 
KhAftbtBaiib 
qaif  fc^  alH«4 


I 


»|]ip«»  (turtle  btOf-tbaJ 
who,  etc. 

paui 
north  wind 


j  to  loTB  <lO  K«  ptoi  t») 

loileep 

a  «l«^,  a  da  J 

inother 

aant 

Canada  (tajiwB  fdiBl) 

aAer  ( 


tOjfive 
Oli]{ll,  pMcia 
to  paiBt,cdi)r 
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For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparison  with  the 
languages  of  North  America,  the  following  list  has  been 
arranged  in  the  order  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  Comparative  Vo- 
cabulary of  Fifty-three  Nations,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Archfieologia  Americana. 


God 

widkad  raifit 


■oiQurro. 
God  AM 


Uwt 
waikaa(Tir) 


takU 

kiki 

Inpia 

yapCa 


Mrtbyluid 

Ma 


dMfhtw 
teoanrCofa 
(ofa 


lopia-wailaa 


hmd  kd 


■Hmth 
toaffM 
tooth 


flnfm 

Balls 

body 


ohief 
ftirad 

DOIItB,  hot 

kettle  (iron) 
pot(iUme) 


fobaooo 
heavMi 


^•7 


M 
taowi 


M 
Ui 
Bakio 


twfas 
napa 
namaia 


imta-«iBaia 

annala 

antatwiaal 

Uarra 

woyata 


kapi 

talk 

wita 

nple 

watia 

dikwl 


pinata-mnnka 

aaa 

tUro,UNni 

pitpaa,  don 

taae 

twakamiaa 

twaka 

kasbrika 


k2ti 

■lilaBai  iaUqf) 

iwa,ow(7apM, 


BHOUSH. 

to-night 
leaioB 

WiBd. 

raia 


MOSQUITO. 

Be-witimea 


yvmaila 
alwiae 

H  (water) 

paata 

u7laU 


leaf 


Keoak 
nine-trso 
Bfldi,  flMat 


kabo 

awtia 

tiafini 

dankwara 

wUpa 

d«i 
waia 

taU(ikiB) 
twi 


dog 

sqoinei 

rabbit 


d£k       • 
goose  (big  daok) 


partridge 

CoBtafOt 

fowl 


awash 
wina 
soU 
'sBapoka 

bnteoBg 

kiaki 

pioU 

marbra 

Ufiknm 

UOkomtaiB 

bnta 

swttara 

k«sa 

koimos 


fish 


kalUalBpte 


Idae 


•(H|bt) 
-    P» 
gieat,big 
smaU,  little 
old 
yooBg 

dead 
I 


St 

this 


tara 
sape 


«ra 

BBB 
JBBg 


yBBg-aaai 
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mneh 

nia,poU 

to  ran 

who 

dia 

to  leap 

near 

lama 

to  come 

to-day 

na-iaa 

to  go 

yarterday 

ina-wala 

to  line 

to-monow 

yanka 

to  deep 

J» 

an 

to  speak 

BO 

apia 

to  Me 

one,  &c.  (Tide  p.  243) 

knmi 

tobve 

to  eat 

pi-aia 
oi-aia 

to  kill 

to  drink 

to  carry 

plap-da 

toatw-aia 

bal-ala 

aiwnn-aia 

yap-aia 

au-aia 

kaik-aia 

yami 

Ik-aiaf 

twilk-aia 


Note. — Since  the  preceding  was  set  up,  a  friend  has 
brought  to  my  notice  the  Report  of  a  Prussian  Commission 
sent  to  the  Mosquito  Shore  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
that  country  with  a  view  to  colonization.*  The  work  con- 
tains a  valuable  chapter  on  the  language  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  five  pages.  It  appears  to  be  drawn  up 
with  much  care,  and  I  should  gladly  have  availed  myself  of 
its  contents  if  I  had  seen  it  earlier.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  here  the  following  list  of  authorities  consulted  by 
the  Commissioners  in  making  out  their  Report. 

Jamaica,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  ancient  and  modem  state  of 
that  Island,  etc.     3  vols.     London,  1774. 

Capt.  Henderson:  an  Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of  Hon- 
duras, etc.,  to  which  are  added  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  preceded  by  the  journal  of  a  voyage 
to  the  Mosquito  Shore.     London,  ISIL    2d  ed. 

Bryan  Edwards :  History  of  the  West  Indies.     London. 

Some  Account  of  the  British  Settlements  on  the  Mosquito  Shore, 
drawn  up  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Colonel  Hodgson,  etc.  Edin- 
burgh, 1822.    2d  ed. 

Orlando  W.  Roberts :  a  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Excursions 
on  the  East  Coast  and  the  Interior  of  Central  America,  etc.,  with 
notes  and  observations  by  Edward  Irwing.     Edinburgh,  1827. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  William  Keith  and  George  Brysson,  etc.  Lon- 
don, 1836.     2  vols. 

Robert  Montgomery  Martin :  History  of  tJie  West  Indies,  etc. 
London,  1836.    2  vols. 

Thomas  Young:  Narrative  of  a  Residence  on  the  Mosqaito 
Shore  during  1839,  1840,  1841.     London,  1842. 

*  Bericht  fiber  die  im  hochsten  Auftrage  Seiner  Koniglichcn  Hohcit  dea 
Prinzen  Carl  von  Preussen  und  Sr.  Durchlaucht  des  Herm  Fursten  v.  Schoen* 
burg-Waldenburg  bewirkte  Untersuchung  einiger  Theilc  des  Mosquitolandes, 
erstattet  von  der  dazu  emannten  Commission.    Berlin,  1845.    pp.  274. 
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PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


The  recent  events  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  more  especially 
in  China,  have  directed  increased  attention  towards  the 
condition  of  the  people  inhabiting  those  countries,  the  na- 
ture of  their  institutions,  the  rank  of  mind  their  literature 
exhibits,  and  the  probability  of  their  retaining  their  nation- 
ality under  the  many  influences  now  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  embassy  of  Mr.  Gushing,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
which  he  formed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with  Key- 
ing, the  imperial  commissioner,  has  moreover  brought  this 
and  that  country  into  closer  relations,  and  led  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington  to  look  upon  the  Chinese  with  in- 
creased regard.  The  designation  of  Mr.  Everett  as  resi- 
dent minister  to  the  Court  of  Peking,  the  first  appointment 
of  the  kind  made  to  an  Asiatic  court,  indicates  still  further 
its  desire  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  Chinese, 
and  extend  the  intercourse  so  favorably  begun. 

These  openings  and  changes  have  succeeded  each  other 
so  rapidly  that,  without  some  special  attention  to  their  na- 
ture, we  shall  not  easily  understand  their  probable  results, 
and  what  duties  devolve  upon  the  minister  sent  to  reside 
among  the  Chinese,  as  the  representative  of  this  republic. 
For  nearly  threescore  years  American  merchants  have  lived 
in  China,  and  their  ships  have  trafficked  in  her  ports,  with- 
out  any  further  notice  taken  of  their  condition  than  an  occa- 
sional visit  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
sul at  Canton  to  sign  ships'  papers.    The  governor-general  in 
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that  city  usually  ordered  the  former  peremptorily  to  depart, 
refusing  them  all  the  courtesies  expected  in  other  countries ; 
and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  latter  than  to  send  him 
an  edict  now  and  then  to  be  "  enjoined  "  upon  his  country- 
men. These  days  have  passed,  and  better  understood  rela- 
tions have  now  commenced,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  peaceably  maintained,  and  be  mutually  advantageous. 
What  ideas  then  does  she  entertain  regarding  this  mission 
of  our  ambassador  ?  and  how  will  she  receive  him  ? — are 
questions  which  naturally  arise  upon  hearing  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  resident  minister  to  China. 

The  present  rulers  of  China  are  Manchus,  allied  in 
physiognomy  and  origin  to  the  Tungusians,  Kamtschatdales, 
and  Mongols,  though  most  unlike  the  latter,  with  whom 
they  are  often  confounded  under  the  general  appellation  of 
Tartars.  Their  ancestors  inhabited  the 'cheerier  valleys 
of  the  Liau,  the  Songari,  and  the  Sagalien  rivers ;  firom 
whence,  under  the  name  of  the  Kin,  they  came  down  upon 
the  weak  princes  of  China  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Yangtsz'  kiang,  the  emperors  holding  their  diminished 
court  at  Hangchau.  The  fierce  hordes  of  Mongols,  under 
Gengis,  Okkoday,  Kublai,  and  otrier  chiefs,  attacking  them 
on  the  west  from  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  at  last  drove 
them  back  to  their  original  wildernesses,  and  possessed  the 
whole  land  for  themselves  in  A.  D.  1280.  This  defeat  dis- 
persed them  so  completely,  that  the  Kin  were  mingled 
among  other  tribes,  and  did  not  attract  much  notice  until 
about  IGOO,  when  they  began  again  to  molest  the  Chinese 
possessions  east  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  under  the  name  of 
Manchus  to  dispute  their  right  to  these  regions.  Their 
numbers  were  so  small,  however,  as  to  give  little  concern 
to  the  princes  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  then  on  the  throne, 
until  about  1610,  when  their  attacks  took  a  definite  charac- 
ter, and  their  chief  publicly  avowed  his  determination  to 
seize  the  "divine  utensil" — the  throne  of  China — for  him- 
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self,  by  force  of  arms,  and  revenge  the  wrongs  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  its  present  occupants.  A  formal 
declaration  of  the  seven  grievances  he  had  to  avenge  was 
made  in  1618,  but  he  made  no  great  progress  in  his  designs 
until  1643,  when  the  advances  of  a  rebel  upon  the  capital, 
and  the  suicide  of  the  monarch  at  the  fall  of  Peking,  led 
the  Chinese  general,  Wu,  then  opposed  to  him,  to  propose  a 
truce  with  the  Manchu  chieftain,  Tientsung,  and  the  pes- 
sion  of  that  part  of  the  empire  claimed  by  him,  if  he  would 
assist  in  expelling  the  rebel  from  the  capital,  and  reinstating 
the  rightful  prince.  His  offer  was  accepted,  their  combined 
forces  marched  to  Peking,  and  the  Manchus  soon  subdued 
the  rebel  army,  and  then  possessed  themselves  of  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  in  1644,  and  of  the  whole 
empire  in  a  few  years. 

,  Under  the  sway  of  six  princes,  they  have  since  remained 
masters  of  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Ming,  and  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  most  part  of  Central  Asia,  com- 
prising the  regions  inhabited  by  their  former  conquerors, 
the  Mongols,  the  lofty  defiles  of  Tibet,  and  the  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  river  Tarim.  Their  empire  now  extends  from 
the  Hindu- Kush  and  the  Kirghiz  steppe  on  the  west,  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east ;  and  from  the 
high  range  of  the  Altai  on  the  north  to  the  still  loftier 
chains  of  the  Himalaya  and  to  the  China  Sea  on  the  south ; 
being,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  the  largest  consolidated 
empire  in  the  world,^nd  containing  within  its  circuit  nearly 
one  third  of  the  human  race.  The  vigor  of  the  Manchu 
character  has  enabled  the  emperors  to  maintain  and  settle 
their  sway  over  this  vast  territory  and  its  millions  of  in- 
habitants, with  a  comparatively  small  force ;  while  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  their  government  have  been  such  as  not 
merely  to  prevent  the  people  from  combining  to  resist  their 
rule,  and  drive  them  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  as  they  did 
the  Mongols,  but  in  no  little  degree  to  attach  them  to  it, 
with  the  impression  that,  bad  as  it  is^  a  change  of  dynasty 
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amnldU  for  the  wone  rattier  than  th»  belter  <3Wilfiu^ 
fatal,  aofereigiu  theaudvet^  after  rtiibdkiiii^ .  the  CMmk 
.'wtaelf  made  no  legal  distinctioiia  hetwoM  th0ir;JMmie«i 
Ifae  odoqiievwl  race,  but  admitied.att  paiaoM  - 0qprt%'ila 
avBiy  chril  onfeey  who  had  aQcceanUly  paaHv^'tlaMpilHHl 
Ktarary  examination^  reaerying  the  high;  aailitMif  pom  iii 
the  palatial  dignities  for  their  own  relalifea  and 
men,  which  in  China  are  not  stationa  ot  my  { 

The  principieB  on  which  the  goverament  of  i 
empire,  containing,  according  to  the  beat  data  dhtiimWa 
from  its  own  cennues,  ai  many  millions  of  peoplBt 
asedap  in  the  year,  isccDdncted,  aranratnal] 
and  nniteraal  surveillance*  Joining  to  these  \ 
entertained  for  the  sovereign  himself,  as 
rent  of  heaven's  authority,  and  the  fear  fidt 
vidwH  of  becoming,  obndxious  tothelawfirhisiOM^teJhis 
neij3^bor%  fiudts,  vriienever  it  {rieases  the  offieen  of  goUmim 
ment  to  accuse  him ;  we  have  the  chief  reiMOiia  laU  thi 
motives  which  hold  the  Chinese  in  subjection.  The  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  responsibility  pervades  every  part  of  society, 
from  the  premier  to  the  beggar :  no  one  is  too  high  to  be 
above  its  reach,  none  too  contemptible  to  be  beneath  its 
grasp ;  all  are  made  more  or  less  accountable  for  the  acts  of 
others,  and  liable  to  be  involved  for  the  misdeeds  of  per- 
sons whose  doings  they  could  not  control  at  the  time,  and 
of  whose  existence  perhaps  they  were  almost  unaware. 
The  system  of  surveillance  grows  oat  of  that  of  mutual 
responsibility,  for  a  man  naturally  wishes  to  keep  a  watch 
over  another  whose  actions  are  likely  to  involve  him ;  though 
it  has  been  made  a  part  of  official  duty  rather  than  a  fila- 
ture of  society:  the  two  are  the  complements  of  each 
other,  and  mutually  strengthen  those  relations  subsisting 
between  superior  and  inferior  officers,  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  government.  The  fear  of  becoming  entangled 
in  the  net  of  the  law  also  grows  out  of  the  first  principle, 
and  renders  a  man  indisposed  to  act  in  any  untried  way, 
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lest  he  thereby  expose  himself  or  others  to  punishment. 
Some  officers  of  stronger  minds  may  occasionally  act  on 
their  own  responsibility  in  cases  demanding  immediate 
action :  bat  the  number  of  such  is  few,  and  no  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  their  proceedings ;  axuLif  unsuccessful,  no 
mercy  is  shown  them.  Each  of  them  has  a  well  defined 
qpb^ne,  within  which  he  must  move,  and  perform  his  func- 
tions so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  above  him,  or  disar* 
arange  the  lesser  wheels  below  him,  for  whose  good  behavior 
be  is  responsible.  Peace  is  the  end  and  evidence  of  a  good 
administration  in  China ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  country 
the  officers  try  to  maintain  such  a  degree  of  peace  as  shall 
not  at  least  implicate  them^  no  matter  how  much  sufiering 
may  be  caused  or  injustice  practised  towards  the  people. 

In  connection  with  these  principles,  the  peculiar  pre- 
ro^tives  of  the  emperor  form  a  bond  of  some  strength  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  obedience.  According  to 
the  Chinese  notions,  heaven  and  earth  are  two  powers 
which  produce  all  things,  and  the  superior  bejngs  inhabit- 
ing and  guiding  them,  whoever  they  may  be,  have  conferred 
the  right  to  rule  every  thing  between  heaven  and  earth  upon 
man  ;  and  the  man,  above  all  others  of  his  race,  chosen  to 
sway  this  government  on  their  behalf,  is  the  emperor  of 
China.  ^To  him  alone  is  committed  the  governance  of  the 
race;  and  whoever  disavows  his  authority,  contemns  his 
decrees,  and  resists  his  officers,  despises  the  ordinances  and 
opposes  the  designs  of  heaven.  There  can  no  more  be  two 
such  vicegerents  of  heavenly  authority  in  the  world  than 
there  can  be  two  suns  in  the  firmament.  This  heaven- 
conferred  trust  is  to  be  exercised  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  these 
powers ;  and  general  peace,  good  harvests,  genial  climate, 
healthy  seasons,  prosperous  commerce,  and  loyal,  industri- 
ous subjects,  are  all  taken  as  evidences  of  its  proper  exer- 
cise ;  as  their  opposites  prove  the  neglect  and  wickedness 
of  the  ''  one  man "  who  expounds  the  decrees  of  heaven 
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and  earth.  Sitting,  therefore,  as  God,  he  exalts  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  god,  and  demands  divine  homage 
himself  from  all  who  approach  him,  in  the  three-times-three 
prostrations  they  are  required  to  make.  His  will  is  the 
will  of  heaven,  and  his  divine  orders  are  not  to  be  counter- 
vailed; he  alone  can  call  down  the  blessings  of  heaven 
upon  his  subjects,  and  make  known  their  petitions  and  dis- 
tresses to  the  Supreme  Ruler.  This  part  of  his  royal  cha- 
racter is  religiously  maintained  in  every  branch  of  his 
government,  and  the  same  prostrations  are  required  before 
his  throne,  his  litter  and  his  edicts,  as  before  himself.  All 
the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  regard  him  in  this  light,  and  look 
upon  him  as  the  Grand  Khan  appointed  by  heaven,  even 
although  they  do  not  pay  him  obedience.  Having  these 
ideas  of  his  own  position  and  prerogatives,  the  emperor 
looks  upon  all  who  visit  his  dominions  as  attracted  thither 
by  the  splendor  or  benevolence  of  his  reign  and  govern- 
ment, and  desirous  of  ranging  themselves  under  his  mild 
sway.  If  they  ask  for  trade,  they  do  so  by  giving  presents, 
and  agreeing  to  the  regulations  the  "  son  of  heaven  "  makes ; 
after  wliich  trade,  which  the  monarch  looks  upon  as  not 
"  worth  a  leather's  down,"  is  graciously  bestowed  upon  the 
"  far-travelled  strangers,"  and  their  nation  numbered  among 
his  tributaries.  Whoever  visits  his  court  can,  in  his  eyes, 
come  in  no  other  capacity  than  as  a  suppliant,  for  the  idea 
of  an  equal  any  where  else  in  the  w^orld  involves  an  ab- 
surdity ;  and,  unacquainted  with  the  real  position  of  his 
visitors,  he  also  carefully  avoids  all  inquiries  as  to  their 
views  in  coming,  so  that  he  may  neither  grant  nor  deny 
any  thing. 

Embassies  like  those  sent  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as 
those  coming  from  Siam,  Corea,  or  Lewchew;  while 
nothing  eilectual  was  done,  nor  could  it  easily  be,  to 
remove  this  erroneous  impression  upon  t\^  Chinese.  The 
former  nations,  like  the  latter,  first  asked  permission  if  they 
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might  come 'to  Peking,  by  asking  if  an  embassy  would  be 
agreeable :  and  having  done  this,  their  presents  and  their 
prostrations  were  all  that  were  expected  of  them  as  tribu- 
taries ;  consultation  upon  business,  or  the  adjustment  of  a 
tariff,  forming  no  part  of  such  a  ceremony.  This  was  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  emperor  of  China  concerning  these 
visits,  and  having  no  desire  or  means  to  understand  them 
difierently,  he  was  led  to  act  as  he  did  towards  the  English 
merchants  and  superintendent  in  the  matter  of  the  opium, 
just  as  he  would  have  done  towards  Siamese  or  Corean 
merchants,  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  some  doubt  and  fear  as 
to  the  consequences  of  his  proceedings,  but  with  no  sus- 
picion that  he  had  not  the  most  perfect  right  to  suppress  it,. 
in  any  way  he  thought  fit.  His  subjects  held  the  same 
opinions,  and  looked  upon  the  struggle  which  ensued  as 
waged  between  a  lord  paramount  and  his  liege  subjects  y 
rendered,  moreover,  still  more  righteous  from  its  being  car- 
ried on  to  deliver  them  from  a  dreadful  curse,  an  overflow- 
ing poison,  which  they  were  sinking  under. 

This  idea,  once  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  strong  bond  to  hold  them  to  the  emperor 
and  his  throne;  and  to  a  great  degree  actually  does  so. 
Their  impression,  that  if  the  monarch  exercise  his  mission 
properly,  peace  and  plenty  will  be  their  lot,  moulds  and 
energizes  the  public  opinion  which  restrains  him  and  his 
officers  from  outrageous  tyranny ;  for  their  most  venerated 
books  uphold  them  in  driving  such  agents  of  heaven's  trust 
from  their  thrones  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  ofiicers  of 
government,  on  the  one  hand,  are  afraid  of  proceeding  to 
extremities  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  summary  reprisals  from 
an  incensed  people;  and  the  people,  on  the  other,  are 
restrained  from  caballing  against  the  sacred  occupant  of 
the  throne,  by  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  him.  Other 
influences  co-operate  with  this  vice-heavenly  character 
given  to  the  sovereign  to  uphold  his  authority,  such  as  his 
troops,  his  police,  and  his  personal  vigor;  but  they  derive 
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inoit  of  their  power  from  it,  fcrr  these  iroopa,  these  police- 
maOi  tnd  all  their  ofEeeinf,  having  sprung  from  the  body  of 
ifaa  {>o0]i1a  tliemjielvcy,  were  brought  up  with  this  idea. 
TbiH  orgaiiisealion  would  aoon  become  a  tremeodoiis  engine 
of  fi|>prt*askm,  i(  the  degri^.e  of  intelligence  \tt  both  rulers 
and  ruled  wan  uoEike,  and  the  government  could  liud  intel- 
ligent and  obedient  agents  able  to  carry  its  laws  and  designs 
into  exccutiuB,  or  iufuaa  courage  and  discipline  inter  its 

^IH)p«. 

B  The  wtir  witls  England,  and  the  bnmiliating  peace  of 
Nanking,  gave  a  great  f^shock  to  the  notion  that  the  emperor 
wa«  really  the  lord  paramount  of  all  the  nations,  whose 
kitigH  had  sent  tribute  and  tribute-bearers,  but  it  did  not 
disturb  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  only  proper  medium  of 
heavenly  power ;  by  waging  war,  the  English  only  proved 
themsclvi^s  more  conclusively  to  he  rebels  against  his  right* 
lul  authority.  The  rightfulness  of  the  supremacy  ha  m$^  , 
^^nnirs  nvtn-  fft?^  \vlui't^  Win'lLl.  rvrri  "  nv^r  Hi^t^ri!  TriK?-, 
barbarous,  remote,  and  disconnected,"  is  still  upheld,  though 
no  doubt  weakened  by  his  having  been  forced  to  permit 
olficial  correspondence  on  terms  of  equality  between  his 
own  and  other  officei^s.  Still  much  remains  to  be  feanied 
before  he  will  fully  understand  the  ri^ts  of  other  natioM^ 
and  perform  his  own  part  in  national  intercoune.  His 
pride  prevents  his  desire  to  learn,  and  his  conscioas 
ness  renders  him  susfucious  of  proposals  to  extend : 
intercourse^  lest  there  be  some  underhand  modFOs  in  the 
suggestion;  and  his  dread  of  humiliating  himsdf  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  subjects,  indisposes  him  to  reowre  the  en> 
voys  of  other  courts,  whom  he  cannot  coax  or  oompel  to 
perfonn  the  ceremony  <^  fealty  and  w<M3hqi^  and  fioA  vhoBi 
he  can  expect  no  presets.  H^nehewillfeelha] 
a  stand.  The  exanqple  of  envoys  and 
T^pealedty  coming  into  hts  presence,  and  t 
ii^  when  others  lay  their  heads  i 
in  his  opinion^  be  disaslnMB  to 
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bis  power  over  those  but  partially  under  his  sway.  When 
the  proposal,  therefore,  comes  to  him  from  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  to  allow  a  representative  minister  to 
reside  at  Peking,  he  will  ask  what  he  is  to  do  there. 
None  of  his  fellow-citizens  trade  there; 'and  as  his  business 
is  to  oversee  their  trade,  or  superintend  them  while  living 
in  China,  so,  at  the  metropolis,  he  would  not  be  at  hand  to 
do  Ais.  He  does  not  come  with  tribute,  he  cannot  oversee 
trade,  he  will  not  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  court, 
nor  has  the  emperor  any  intention  or  motive  to  reciprocate 
the  courtesy,  and  send  an  envoy  to  Washington.  Why 
then  does  he  propose  to  live  at  Peking,  and  what  is  he  to 
do  there  ?  Knowing  the  usefulness  of  resident  ministers 
among  Christian  nations,  the  objections  a  potentate  like  the 
emperor  of  China  would  have  to  receive  one  at  his  court 
cannot  be  understood  until  we  fully  appreciate  his  position 
.  and  feelings.  That  such  would  be  his  conclusion  and  mode 
q{  reasoning,  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  him  to 
receive  a  resident  representative  from  a  western  power,  are 
plain  from  the  treatment  of  the  English  and  Dutch  embas- 
sies, and  the  peculiar  character  he  bears  in  the  sight  of  his 
subjects  and  feoffs.  What  course  then  shall  western  nations 
pursue  in  order  to  open  such  an  intercourse  with  the  em- 
peror and  his  cabinet  as  shall  be  derogatory  to  neither,  shall 
teach  them  the  position  they  must  take  towards  those  who 
make  these  advances,  and  assure  them  of  the  real  intentions 
held  in  making  them?  The  difficulty  is  to  steer  such  a 
course  as  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  impress  upon  the  Chinese 
the  imperative  necessity  of  accepting  this  medium  of  na- 
tional intercommunication,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  evils  and  disasters  which  ignorance  will  surely 
bring  upon  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  convince  them 
that  our  intentions  are  pacific  and  sincere,  not  warlike  or 
designing.  The  little  regard  for  truth,  and  the  arrogant 
pride  which  Chinese  statesmen  exhibit,  presents  a  greater 
obstacle*  in  the  way  of  convincing  them  of  the  honesty  of 
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nctkms  in  the  intercoursG  titey  seem  ta  ba  so  dem- 
to  opeOy  than  iheir  fear  of  the  resulii  of  that  inter- 
Jadgiiig  others  by  themselves,  they  put  no  mora 
eonfideaoe  in  their  aasertiona  than  they  cxf>ect  to  receive 
Ibr  tfadir  (nm ;  ond  make  promises  which  they  have  little 
faiteiition  of  performing,  unless  fear  of  reprisals  compel  their 
fUfflmant  Pride,  roendacity,  and  ignorance,  constitute  » 
tfqdeMtd  of  no  small  strength  to  bind  the  Chinese  go^m- 
nent  to. itf  oU  policy, — a  wall  more  impregnable  than  its 
)oi^  pile  of  itoies,  to  keep  out  the  iuiluences  xvhich  alone 
^  can  sate  it  fiom  anarchy*  One  mode  remains, — to  infartn 
tte  inofMid  emhinet  in  such  a  %vay  that  it  cannot  pleurf 
ignof aiiee,  end  with  ^uch  cojiiousnesg  that  its  objectioiu 
mH  be  en  met*  of  the  princiiileiv  on  which  tliis  intercourse 
it  to  be  oondnoted,  the  ad  vantages  likely  to  flow  from  it^ 
end  the  desindileness  of  entering  into  jt.  The  e(|iiaiity 
mofw  eUowed  in  oi!icial  communications,  oAers  facilities  for 
doing  this  without  nny  loss  of  ditmity.  ^uch  a  preliminary 
step  is  not  less  proper  than  desirable,  whatever  might  be 
the  reception  given  to  it  by  the  court  of  Peking,  and  would 
comport  well  with  'the  notions  of  the  Chinese  conoemii^ 
international  intercourse.  No  nation  can  do  it  with  less  sus- 
picion than  the  United  States,  and  from  no  other  would  it 
come  with  more  weight. 

The  Chinese  nation  presents  many  features  of  peculiar 
interest,  all  impelling  the  well-wisher  of  his  race  to  hope 
that  the  intercourse  it  cannot  avoid  any  longer  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  disorganizing  its  internal  polity,  or  bringing 
down  upon  it  the  horrors  of  foreign  invasion.  The  suffer- 
ings and  destruction  caused  by  an  interruption  of  the  regular 
occupations  of  agriculture  and  mechanics,  in  .so  densely 
populated  a  country,  are  increased  many  fold  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  inhabitants,  rendering  them  the  prey  of  design- 
ing demagogues.  In  consequence  of  their  long-continued 
seclusiveness  and  isolation,  the .  mass  of  the  people  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  position,  numbers,  and  resources  of 
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the  nations  whose  traders  visit  their  ports ;  and  having  no 
authentic  accounts  in  their  own  language  to  inform  their 
laudable  curiosity,  they  have  only  been  able  to  judge  of 
these  points  by  what  they  saw.  The  education  wWch  they 
receive  in  youth,  in  their  national  classics,  does  not  tend 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  nor  fit  or  incline  it  for  independent 
investigation;  and  thus,  those  whom» we  should  suppose, 
froA  their  habits  of  study,  nfight  be  willing  to  learn  con- 
cerning other  nations,  have  no  disposition  to  pursue  such 
studies,  nor  indeed  any  opportunity,  from  the  want  of  books. 
They  are  gratified  with  their  fancied  superiority,  and  indis- , 
posed  to  learn  the  truth,  lest  its  unsoundness  be  made  too 
plain,  and'its  folly  too  painful.  Time  will  doubtless  remove 
this  feeling,  after  accurate  information  has  shown  its  unten- 
ableness ;  but  the  fear  is,  that  the  misfortunes  likely  to  result 
from  it  will  irritate  and  provoke  to  reprisals,  rather  than 
encourage  to  reformation  and  liberality. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  enter  into  any 
description  of  the  books  used  in  education  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  mind ;  for  the  results  are 
evidences  of  the  powers  and  means  employed.  Learned 
without  being  intelligent,  inquisitive  without  being  inquir- 
ing, pedantic  and  opinionated  but  destitute  of  enlarged 
minds  or  confiding  truthfulness,  the  Chinese  scholar  is 
rendered,  by  his  training  in  the  truisms  of  Confucius,  a  fit 
tool  for  the  superiors  who  are  to  guide  him,  and  a  willing 
agent  in  perpetuating  the  government  of  which  he  is  to  form 
a  part.  Having  had  nothing  higher  than  these  writings, 
we  cannot  expect  him  to  rise  above  them.  Nor  should  we 
look  for  the  refinement  of  feeling,  the  regard  for  veracity, 
or  the  expansiveness  of  judgment,  which  accompany  minds 
educated  in  and  invigorated  by  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
Those  who  undertake  to  open  a  national  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese  government  must  be  on  their  watch  in  this 
particular ;  though  they  will  not  find  its  high  ofllcers  totaUy 
devoid  of  truth,  or  entirely  destitute  of  judgment  and  in- 
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fonnation,  but  rather  a  compound  of  tact,  cunning,  and 
pride,  evidencing  minds  whose  intellectual  powers  have  been 
cultivated  without  a  corresponding  development  olf  moral 
principle.  Patience  with  the  moral  obliquities  resulting 
from  this  defective  education,  and  consideration  for  the 
mistakes  flowing  from  such  erroneous  notions  of  their  own 
national  position,  will  be  often  called  into  exercise  on  the 
part  of  the  minister  who  Rrsi  comes  as  the  representative  of 
anothei^  power.  The  good  which  will  probably  result  from 
opening  an  intercourse  with  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  ho- 
.  man  family,  and  bringing  on  that  happy  time  when  its 
various  men^bers  shall  study  their  own  in  advancing  each 
otheV's  welfare,  offers  a  powerful  inducement  to  try  every 
means  of  explanation  and  instruction  before  resorting  to 
force,  and  avert  the  horrors  of  war  and  bloodshed  from 
the  people.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  American  goveni- 
ment  wishes  to  wage  war  with  the  emperor  of  China ;  but 
by  pressing  the  acceptance  of  a  minister  at  his  court,  some 
untoward  act  may  be  committed  which  will  demand  repri- 
sals or  incur  disgrace.  What  the  Chinese  lack,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  is  adherence  to  the  truth  :  both  officers  and 
people  are  desirous  of  information  to  that  degree  that  they 
will  readily  accept  it,  if  brought  to  them  in  an  intelligible 
manner ;  but  they  do  not  feel  so  satisfied  of  its  veracity,  or 
the  honesty  of  those  who  bring  it,  that  they  are  willing  to 
act  iii»on  it.  Yet  the  good  faith  with  which  the  treaty  of 
Nipchu  has  been  kept  for  nearly  two  centuries  with  the 
Russians,  and  the  exactness  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  harder 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  show  that  promises 
can  be  maintained,  and  something  can  be  depended  on. 

The  present  encouragements  to  a  very  extensive  or 
rapidly  increasing  traffic  with  the  Chinese  are  not  great. 
Supplying  within  itself  every  thing  necessary  to  the  support 
and  luxury  of  its  inhabitants,  China  offers  less  demand  for 
foreign  articles  than  if  she  were  a  rapidly  settling  country, 
and  her  people  had  already  a  taste  for  them.     But  as  man- 
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kind  are  always  desirous  to  buy  where  they  can  get  goods 
cheapest,  so  will  the  Chinese  buy  what  is  cheaper  and  better 
than  their  own ;  and,  if  they  can  afford  it,  what  is  di£^ent 
fiom  the  common  quality.  But  with  what  are  they  to  pay 
for  their  new  articles  ?  Their  tea,  raw  and  wrought  silk, 
cassia,  ci^phor,  and  matting,  are  already  exported  in  as 
great  quantities  as  are  wanted,  and  few  other  articles  of 
thenr  soil  or  products  of  their  skill  are  demanded.  We 
have  many  thmgs'  they  would  be  glad  to  get,  but  they  can- 
not long  pay  for  them  in  specie  ;  no  trade  can  thrive  long 
in  which  this  is  the  outgo.  Still,  were  it  not  for  the  opium 
trade,  the  exchange  of  commodities  would  doubtless  gradu- 
ally and  profitably  increase.  So  long  as  this  bane  of  indus- 
try and  national  prosperity  is  operating  upon  the  Chinese, 
to  the  waste  of  property,  destruction  of  life,  and  disorgani- 
zation of  government,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  the 
'  trade  to  attain  its  full  development.  This  trade  gradually 
destroys  what  it  feeds  upon ;  and  not  only  is  the  value  paid 
out  for  it  so  much  abstracted  from  the  national  wealth,  but 
its  use  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  disables  the  consumer 
from  reproducing  his  share.  This  abstraction  of  property 
would  be  less  apparent,  perhaps,  if  the  poppy  was  grown 
and  the  opium  made  by  the  people  which  use  it ;  then,  as 
some  among  themselves  would  thrive  and  fatten  on  the  ruin 
and  vices  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  avails  of  their  industry 
would  remain  in  the  country.  Now  all  goes  abroad,  and 
leaves  woes  and  diseases  in  its  place,  whose  magnitude  and 
suffering  must  be  imagined  from  the  efforts  made  by  the 
emperor  and  his  statesmen  to  rescue  themselves  and  their 
subjects  from  them.  Until  this  bane  of  all  prosperous  trade 
is  removed,  and  we  cannot  see  what  principles  or  laws  can 
effectually  do  it  in  time  to  save  the  body  politic  from  disor- 
ganization as  long  as  the  opium  is  brought  to  their  shores, 
it  seems  improbable  that  foreign  trade  will  increase  at  aU 
proportionate  to  the  population  and  industry  of  China  and  its 
inhabitants.     How  noble  an  object  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 


rican  minister  to  that  country,  to  make  the  regulation  of  thlf 
contraband  trade,  and  the  ultimate  rescue  of  the  people  from 
the  evil  etTecls  of  using  the  drug,  two  strong  arguments,  in 
his  official  intercour^o,  in  favor  of  eonceding  that  national 
reciprocity  which  he  demands  I  No  nation  can  doit  so  well 
as  this;  for  the  envoy  of  no  other  would  be  received  wilh 
so  little  suspicion,  or  their  suggiestions  entertained  with  less 
distrust.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  a  nation  like  the  United  States  to  send  aa 
agent  to  a  country  which  refuses  the  reciprocity,  wilh  the 
style  and  title  of  an  ambassador,  and  whether  a  consul* 
general  or  charg^-d'aftaires  would  not  be  as  well  for  all 
practical  purposes;  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances can  doubt  the  desirableness  oi'  following  up  the 
intercourse  now  commenced  between  the  two  nations*  or 
fully  comprehend  the  momentous  results  likelj^  to  hang 
upon  the  course  of  action  at  first  pursued.  The  American 
mini^stcr  to  China,  and  indeed  all  foreign  employ^  residing 
in  that  country,  have  a  more  important  post  than  merely  to 
correspond  between  the  governments  sending  them  abroad 
and  the  Chinese  officials  ;  for  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
assure  the  latter  of  their  desire  to  see  the  rulers  and  vast 
population  of  that  empire  enter  upon  such  a  line  of  policy 
as  alone  can  rescue  them  from  the  evils  impending  over 
them,  and  suggest  such  plans  of  action  as  seem  most  likely 
to  effectuate  this  end.  Among  others  which  appear  feasible, 
are,  farming  the  opium  trade,  thereby  offering  for  the  em- 
peror's consideration  a  middle  line  of  policy  between  legal- 
ization and  prohibition ;  the  employment  of  scientific  and 
upright  men  at  his  capital  in  preparing  works  calculated  to 
do  his  people  good  ;  the  publication  of  books .  adapted  to 
convey  accurate  and  useful  knowledge  in  a  popular  form  to 
his  subjects ;  the  support  of  youth  in  a  course  of  learning  to 
fit  them  for  his  own  service  as  translators  and  interpreters ; 
and  lastly,  as  the  only  foundation  of  true  improvement  and 
safety,  point  him  to  the  Bible  and  the  adoption  of  its  pre- 
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cepts  as  the  source  of  all  the  prosperity  of  other  nations, 
speciaUy  of  his  own.  These  objects,  in  onr  humble  opinion, 
fall  within  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  an  American 
minister  to  China ;  and  glad  should  we  be  to  see  the  office 
filled  by  a  man  disposed  to  use  the  influence  his  high  station 
i¥ould  give  him,  to  their  furtherance.  He  would  not  less 
benefit  his  own  country  and  advance  its  commerce  and 
reputation,  than  do  good  to  those  who  are  now  afraid  to 
act,  because  they  fear  the  designs  of  all,  and  are  just  enter- 
ing upon  an  intercourse  with  those  whom  they  have  been 
taught  to  despise,  dread,  and  hate,  but  from  which  they  see 
no  delivery,  and  apprehend  the  worst  consequences.  When 
once  they  can  be  convinced  of  the  good  intentions  of 
foreign  nations,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  lead  them  to  see 
the  importance  of  cultivating  better  understood  relations,  and 
dispose  them  to  accept  instruction  in  those  sciences  which 
they  see  elevate  the  despised  barbarians  so  greatly  above 
themselves.  If  with  the  last,  the  difiusion  of  religious  know-, 
ledge  and  books  is  extended,  a  Jbasis  of  moral  principle  for 
the  support  of  this  superstructure  will  be  formed,  and  confi- 
dence may  then  be  felt  that  the  people  will  be  saved  from 
the  evils  which  now  threaten  them. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 


SKETCH  OF  THE 

MPONGWES  AND  THEIR  LANGUAGE. 


FROM  nr^ORlfATION  FURKISHED  BY  REY.  JOHN  LEIGHTON  WHJBON, 
MI8SI0NA&Y  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 


BY  THEODORE  DWIGHT. 


THE  MP0N6WES  AND  THEffi  LANGUAGE. 


Thb  author  has  been  a  resident  among  the  Mppngwes 
the  last  four  years,  in  which  time  he  has  acquired  their 
language,  reduced  it  to  writing,  and  composed  seyeral  small 
elementary  books  in  it.  He  has  also  written  a  granmiar 
of  their  tongue,  and  a  comparative  view  of  the  three  prin- 
oipal  languages  of  Middle  Africa,  viz.  the  Grebo,  the  Man* 
dingo,  and  the  Mpongwe,  which  haye  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

The  Mpongwe  people  (heretofore  generally  noticed  as 
the  Pongos)  occupy  a  small  tract  of  country  at  and  near* 
the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  river,  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  Equator,  just  below  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 

The  territory  embraces  much  good  soil,  with  a  iayora* 
ble  climate,  and  a  great  variety  of  natural  production^.  It 
also  enjoys  a  favorable  situation  for  trade. 

The  people  are  in  several  respects  superior  to  the  cither 
tribes  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa. 

These  people  are  lively,  cheerful,  friendly, 'tad  confiding. 
They  are  also  peaceable,  and  live  in  quiet  among  theiU^ 
selves,  and  without  frequent  quarrels  with  other  tribeir. 

Th^y  have  no  traditions  relating  to  their  origin,  ttdgk^ 
tions,  or  changes  of  habits;, and  there  are  no  memorfati 
known  in  the  country  calculated  to  throw  Kght  on  Iheur 
history.  They  have  carried  on  aft  totive  trade,  fdt  fMM 
than  two  centuries,  as  factors  between  the  interior  ti^toi 
and  foreign  ships ;  and  are  very  active  atnd'  iagifediMr  %i 
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traffic,  posse laJng  a  shrewdness  equal  to  that  of  any  peo- 
ple. As  broken  English  ia  the  language  of  trade  along  the 
coast,  the  acquisition  of  our  language  is  esteemed  a  great 
advantage;  and  the  children  sent  to  the  missionaries  to 
learn  jt  have  made  rapid  progress. 

They  arc  much  superior  to  all  other  liil>es  in  their  fond- 
ness for  Ustening  to  and  recounting  fictitious  tales.  Of  these 
they  have  a  great  number,  relating  chiefly  to  the  numerous 
animals  around  them,  whose  habits  are  often  described  and 
represented  with  surprising  exactness*  The  people  spend 
a  great  |»art  of  iheir  leisure  in  narrating  and  hearing  these 
stories*  many  of  which  have  more  length ,  minuteness,  and 
variety,  than  the  fables  of  ^sop  or  his  imitators,  and  more 
purity  and  ingenuity  than  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  aud 
Romans.  Several  individuals  are  celebrated  for  their  su- 
perior abilities  as  narrators  or  composers ;  and  king  Toko, 
a  remarkable  man  in  other  rosf)ects*  possesses  a  fluency  of 
speech*  a  close  observation,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  animals  around  him,  and  a  lively  imagination,  which 
render  him  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  among  the  tetleif 
of  tales. 

There  is  a  secret  society  existing  among  the  men,  and 
another  among  the  women,  the  objects  and  rules  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  government  has  the  form  of  a  monarchy,  liKiited 
by  an  aristocracy  of  aged  men,  and  by  popular  meetings; 
but  the  chief  power  resides  in  the  latter.  The  councillim 
are  treated  with  great  respect,  and  public  meetings  are  con- 
ducted with  order  and  dignity;  but  the  popular  voice  is 
decisive.  When  di£^rence  of  opinion  exists,  it  usually 
appears  in  the  councillors ;  and  the  people,  joining  with  one 
party,  carry  the  day. 

There  is  no  system  of  religion,  no  priesthood,  no  idola- 
try, and  no  religious  meetings.  A  very  singular  superstition 
prevails  among  the  Mpongwes  towards  certain  old  earthen 
jars  preserved  in  families. 
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The  Mpongwes  are  supplied  with  light  spears,  six  feet 
long,  pointed  with  iron,  and  with  short  iron  swords,  of  a 
peculiar  form,  which  grow  wider  and  heavier  from  the  hilt 
to  the  end,  where  they  are  cut  off  square,,  throwing  the 
weight  towards  the  extremity,  and  fitting  them  to  strike 
heavy  blows.  These  weapons  they  purchase  from  tribes  in 
the  interior,  who,  like  many  other  Africans,  mine,  smelt, 
and  manufacture  iron.  The  sword  is  carried  in  a  scabbard, 
which  hangs  from  a  belt  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
straight  down  by  the  left  side. 

An  event  happened  a  short  time  since  wttch  illustrates 
their  manner  of  maktng  municipal  regulations,  as  well  as 
their  light  regard  of  weapons.  Some  of  the  wild  young 
men  had  adopted  the  practice  of  pursuing  and  spearing 
cattle  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns,  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  had  become  a  nuisance ;  and  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  was  agreed  that  all  spears 
should  be  given  up  to  the  chief;  and  he  soon  collected  a 
large  bundle.  These  being  of  no  use,  and  not  being  likely  to 
be  wanted,  the  chief  brought  them  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  arms 
as  a  gift.    One  of  them  has  been  presented  to  the  Society- 

The  Mpongwes  manufacture  a  kind  of  cloth  from  long 
grass,  which  is  woven  with  neatness,  and  is  strong,  flexible, 
and  durable,  but  thin  and  cool,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
to  the  climate.  This  is  worn  by  the  people,  who  are  slow 
in  adopting  a  foreign  dress,  though  the  principal  men  have 
set  the  example.  King  Toko's  portrait  has  been  taken  in 
the  dress  of  an  American  sailor. 

A  substitute  for  woven  cloth  is  in  common  use  among 
this  people,  and  still  more  among  some  of  the  more  wild 
and  interior  tribes,  by  whom  it  is  manufactured.  It  is 
made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  wild  fig-tree,  by  maceration 
in  water,  and  beating  into  thin  sheets,  which  are  combined 
by  being  laid  crosswise  and  beaten  together.  In  short,  it 
is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  felt  or  matting  made  in 
most  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  and  called  Tapa,  differing 
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only  in  the  material,  which  the  islanders  strip  from  the 
mulberry-tree.  This  kind  of  cloth  has  been  regarded,  by 
some  writers,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  peoidiaritieB  of 
the  Poljrnesians ;  but  the  slightest  comparison  of  the  Tape 
with  this  product  of  the  western  Africans,  will  estabUsh 
their  identity. 

It  happens  that  the  Mpongwe  women  use  an  article  of 
dress  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  thdr 
civilization.  Every  female  who  claims  the  rank  of  a  lady, 
that  is,  who  has  slaves  and  is  able  to  live  without  workiii^ 
wears  a  numfter  of  heavy  iron  rings  on  the  legs,  extending 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee.  And  tfiese  are  so  cambrous^ 
and  often  so  tight,  as  to  render  walking  very  slow,  labori- 
ous, and  painful.  Yet,  so  submissive  are  they  to  fashion, 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  persuade  more  than 
four  )o  abandon  the  foolish  and  hurtful  practice,  though 
the  weight  of  metal  wohi  on  each  leg  is  so  great  that 
the  woman  can  scarcely  raise  it  with  her  hand.  The  skih 
and  the  flesh  often  receive  lasting  marks  from  these  volun- 
tary fetters. 

The  general  structure  of  the  languages  of  Middle 
Africa  is  marked  by  so  much  regularity,  exactness,  precision, 
order,  and  philosophical  arrangement,  that  a  long  period  and 
great  revolutions  would  seem  necessary  in  the  condition  of 
the  people,  before  any  fundamental  change  could  be  made  in 
their  tongues.  Although  considerable  diflerences  exist 
among  different  tribes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  of  the  secondary  class  only,  or  such  as  belong  to  dia- 
lects, while  in  primary  points  they  are  alike,  and  therefore 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  language. 
Of  all  those  known  in  Middle  Africa,  none  appear  to  be 
more  nearly  allied  than  the  Mpongwe  and  the  Sowhylee,  or 
Swahere,  although  they  are  spoken  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  continent,  and  near  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Striking 
verbal  and  grammatical  resemblances  also  exist  between 
the  Mpongwe  and  the  dialects  of  South  Africa  and  Mozam- 
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iHqtie.  But  no  aflhiities  have  been  discovered  with  any  of 
llie  languages  north  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The 
laCter  are  remarkable  for  their  harsh  and  inarticulate  lK>und8, 
and  limited  plan  of  construction ;  while  the  clear,  melodious, 
and  forcible  sounds  of  the  Mpongwe,  and  especially  its  in- 
genious and  expansiUe  system  of  etymok^,  excite  great 
surprise,  and  naturally  raise  an  inquiry  for  the  origin  of  so 
rich  a  tongue,  now  in  possession  of  a  savage  people.  The 
fi^wing  IS  a  brief  view  of  its  leading  peculiarities. 

The  Vowel  sounds  of  die  Mpongwe  are  nine :  namely, 
«ito,  as  fttpressed  in  Kiglish  letters,  and  a,  e,  t,  o,  and  v,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Italian.  There  are  three  diphthongs :  at,  ou, 
and  yu.  The  simple  Consonant  sounds  are,  ft,  cf,/,  g  hard, 
kyj,  k,l,m,n,  p,  r,  9, 1,  o,  to,  y,  and  i.  The  fdlowing  com- 
bined consonants  are  id  frequent  use,  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  words :  mb,  mp,  mw,  nd,  nj,  nk,  n^,  nty,  ny,  ngw, 
HIT,  gn^  gvDyfw  or  tJti?,  zy,  sh. 

Two  vowels  seldom  come  together  in  the  same  word ; 
and  when  they  meet  Jn  two  words,  either  one  is  dropped, 
or  both  coalesce,  or  a  consonant  is  thrown  between  them. 

The  Parts  of  Speech  are.  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Adjectives, 
Verbs,  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjuncti<ms,  and  Inteijec- 
^ns.    There  is  no  Article. 

The  Nouns  have  no  gender  nor  case.  Gender  is  ex- 
pressed by  adding  the  words  for  male  and  fetnak.  The 
possessive  is  expressed  by  placing  between  the  nouns 
the  definite  pronoun,  which  agrees  with  the  former  of  the 
two.  The  nouns  form  the  plural  in  four  different  ways, 
according  to  which  they  are  divided  into  four  declensions. 

1st.  Those  which  begin  with  one  or  more  consonants, 
prefix  f  or  si.  [The  Italian  sounds  are  given  to  the  vowels 
here  and  in  the  following  pages.] 

2d.  Those  beginning  in  e  drop  that  letter. 

3d.  Those  beginning  in  i  change  it  into  a. 

4th.  Those  beginning  in  o  chan^  it  into  i  6t  a» 

The  few  exceptions  we  diall  hot  notice. 
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Verbal  Nouns  are  of  three  classes.  1st.  Abatmct,  mad^ 
by  prefixing  i  to  the  present  indicative,  3ci,  Nouns  of 
Agency,  by  prefixing  o,  and  changing  the  final  <i  of  the  verb 
into  1.  3d.  Frequentativegj  by  changing  a  final  into  tm\ 
A  kind  of  gerund  is  formed  from  the  root  by  prefixing  n,  and 
changing  a  final  into  mi.  And  each  verb  may  have  a  gerund 
for  each  of  its  conjugations. 

The  Adjectives  have  neither  gender,  case,  nor  degrees 
of  comparison.  They  however  have  inflections  for  num- 
ber, and  these  have  four  variations,  which  beloag  res|>eG* 
lively  to  the  four  declensions  of  nouns:  that  is  to  say, 
every  adjective  has  a  form,  both  singular  and  plural,  far 
nouns  of  every  declension. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  peculiarities 
of  the  nouns  and  adjectives  alluded  to: 

ZVynffj  eo«r,  is  a  ifton  of  Uie  1st  declension,  and  in  the  plnml  iiiftk«9 
inifere  or  mjtyart. 

Egifr^,  chfr9i,  2d  devfetuloii,  make«  fsrd,  chefitt* 
Iddmltt.R  sheep,  3ii  cledension,  makes  adambf^  ehpep. 
Otondo,  basket,  4th  declensioD,  makes  iiondOf  baskets.* 

Tarn,  my,  is  used  after  nouns  of  the  first  declensioii, 
singular,  and  sam,  plural ;  xam  with  the  singular  of  the 
second  declension,  and  yam  with  the  plural;  mycnii  with 
the  3d  declension,  singular,  and  mam  with  the  plural ;  warn 
with  the  4th  declension,  singular,  and  yam  with  the  pluraL 
Thus  we  have : 

l«t  deelen.  Nyare  ysm,  my  cow. 

Ingare  sam,  my  cows. 

fid    do.       Egara  zam,  my  chestw 

Gara  yam,  my  chests. 

3d '  do.       Idambe  nyam,  my  sheep. 

Adambe  mam,  my  sheep. 

Ath  do.      Otondo  wam,  my  basket. 

Itondo  yam,  my  baskets. 

Adjectives  are  divided  into  three  classes.  1st.  Those 
which  prefix  "  the  definite  pronoun  "  to  express  their  num- 
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bers  and  declensions.  2d.  Those  which  are  inflected  like 
the  nouns.    8d.  Those  which  are  indeclinable. 

The  numerical  system  is  decimal ;  and  the  orthographi- 
cal structure  of  the  numerals  determines  their  classification 
as  adjectives.  The  ordinals  are  formed  from  them  by  pre- 
fixing the  definite  pronoun  of  their  nouns. 

The  numerals  are : 


I.  rnkti. 

7.  ortLgena. 

20.  agomi  mbani. 

8.  mbani. 

8.  nanai. 

30.  agomi  nytaro. 

3.  tyaro. 

9.  in&gomi; 

100.  nkama. 

4.  nai. 

10.  igomi. 

6.  tTtni. 

11.  igomi  na 

miri. 

1000.  nkama  igomi. 

6.  orowa. 

12.  igoni  na 

mbani. 

There  are  but  few  adjectives,  and  the  want  of  them  is 
often  supplied  by  a  noun  and  a  verb :  as,  mijAgA  njana,  I 
am  sick  with  hunger,  for  I  am  hungry;, e^'ena  n^yAni,  he 
sees  shame,  for  he  is  ashamed. 

In  Pronouns  the  language  is  remarkably  rich,  and 
they  have  a  great  influence  in  rendering  it  flexible  and 
precise.  They^  are  of  three  kinds :  personal,  relative,  and 
definite. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  have  no  gender ;  they  are  va- 
ried  to  distinguish  the  singular  and  plural  numbers,  and 
the  nominative  and  objective  cases.  They  admit  of  no 
such  classification  as  the  nouns  and  adjectives.  Three  of 
them  have  several  forms  for  the  singular,  a  plural,  and  an 
emphatic  form.  So  nice  are  the  distinctions  made  in  the 
use  of  some  of  the  forms,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  per- 
fectly ascertained. 

The  Definite  Pronoiln  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
language,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  part  of 
speech  in  the  Polynesian  tongue.  The  term  here  applied 
is  not  logically  correct,  but,  such  is  the  variety  of  its  uses 
and  meanings  that  no  better  can  easily  be  found.  It  is 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  structure  of  the  language. 
It  is  employed  in  the  place  of  pronouns  of  most  other 


kinds,  and  is  readily  incorporated  with  any  verb  beginmng 
with  a  vowel  It  assists  in  forming  the  iufinitiTe  mood, 
and  the  inflections  of  most  nouns  and  adjectives,  sometimes 
acts  as  prepositioii€i  and  performs  a  number  of  parts  be- 
sides. Indeed  there  may  be  room,  as  in  the  Polynesian,  lo 
suspect  that  several  distinct  parts  of  speech  are  here  con- 
founded,  through  their  identity  or  resemblance  in  sound. 

There  are  four  personal  pronouns,  or  four  forms  of 
one  personal  pronoun,  belonging  to  the  four  declensions  of 
nouns  and  adjectives,  viz. : 


Singular 

PfttraJL 

Uu  yi.ya,  yo. 

M,«,«i. 

2d.    li,  w.  ^o. 

ji,  ja.  yo. 

3d,    nyi^nya,  nyg. 

nti,  ma » tun. 

Ath.  wi,  wtt,  wo. 

ys.  r^f  r^' 

Many  particles  are  used,  in  diSerent  positions,  as 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  Other  ends  also 
:are  answered  by  some  of  the  particle?,  which  are  too 
numerous  and  nice  to  be  here  particularized.  There  aie 
also  proper  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  adverbs. 

The  Interjections  are  numerous. 

The  Verbs  are  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Mpong- 
we  language,  being  inflected  in  a  great  variet]^  of  vmj% 
and  of  TXiBXiY  shades  of  meaning,  which  are  expressed  widi 
great  facility  and  precision.  The  rules  are  simple  and 
easily  practised;  and  there  are  only  eight  or  ten  vettl 
which  are  not  regularly  inflected  through  aU  the  changes 
with  perfect  uniformity. 

The  characteristics  of  a  regular  verb  are  three :  a  con- 
sonant for  the  first  letter  of  the  root,  two  or  mot^  syllables, 
and  a  termination  in  a.  The  following  are  the  only  con- 
sonants with  which  regular  verbs  ean  6ommenoe :  6,  <(/, 
J,  k,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  and  sh.  Each  of  these  (except  m  and  ft) 
has  a  reciprocal  consonant  (usually  a  cognate  one)  to  whitfh 
it  gives  place  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  certain  pM 
tenses  of  the  indicative.    Examples : 
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mi  boog»»  I  take.  woDga»  take  tkou. 

mi  deoda,  I  do.  tenda,  do  thoo. 

mileiia^IcaU.  welia,  eaU  thou. 

mijoiia,IkiU.  yona,  kiU  thos. 

About  four-fiftha  of  the  words  are  of  two  gyllablea,  one- , 
fifth  of  three,  a  very  small  number  of  four,  and  only  one  of 
fiye. 

There  are  five  simple  conjugations,  formed  by  final 
changes,  which  give  the  verb,  respectively,  a  frequentative, 
a  causative,  a  relative,  and  an  indefinite  sense.  Besides, 
there  are  nz,  or  more,  com|)ounded  of  these.    Examples : 

kamba,  to  apeak, 

kambaga,  to  apeak  hahitaally. 


kambiia,  to  canae  to  i 

kambina,  to  apeak  to  or  lor  aome  one. 

kambagamba,  to  apeak  at  random. 

Ctmpcund  CaniugaHmu. 

kambiiaga,  to  canae  to  apeak  habitnally. 

kambinaia,  to  canae  to  apeak  for  aome  one. 

kambinaga,  to  apeak  to  one  freqaently. 

kambagambaga,  to  speak  often  at  random, 

kambagambjxa,  to  canae  to  apeak  at  random, 

kambagambina,  to  apeak  at  random  witli  aome  one. 

Now,  as  each  of  these  forms  is  inflected  through  all  the 
moods,  tenses,  and  voices,  it  thus  receives  several  hundred 
changed  But  beyond  these  are  numerous  shades  of  mean- 
ing, communicated  by  auxiliary  particles  and  negative  into- 
nations ;  so  that  the  regular  Mpongwe  verb  presents  a  sight 
at  once  admirable  and  surprising. 

The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  simply  changing  the 
final  a  into  o :  as  kamba,  to  speak ;  kambo,  to  be  spoken ; 
and  so  through  all  the  conjugations:  as  kambago,  to  be 
spoken  habitually ;  and  also  in  the  compound  conjugations, 
kambixago,  to  be  made  to  speak  habitually ;  kambinaxo,  to 
be  made  to  speak  for  some  one,  &c. 

The  negative  is  expressed  by  an  intonation  or  prolonga- 
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tioE  of  the  radical  vowel,  or  of  the  particle,  when  one  is 
used ;  and  this  rule  also  applies  to  every  inflection  of  the 
verb,  but  with  certain  variations,  noticed  in  the  grarnraor.* 

There  are  five  Moods :  indicative^  imperative,  subjunc- 
'  live,  potential,  and  infinitive^  of  which  only  the  first  two 
have  independent  forms,  the  others  being  made  by  the  aid 
^  particles. 

B  The  Tenses  are  five :  one  present,  three  past,  and  one 
future ;  but  all  these  exist  in  only  one  of  the  moods,  viz, 
the  indicative.  The  Immediate  Past  is  formed  by  prefixing 
a.  The  Present  Past  is  formed  from  the  immediate,  by 
changing  final  a  into  i.  -The  Indefinite  Past  changes  the  first 
consonant  of  the  present  past  into  its  reciprocal  letter,  Th^ 
Future  adds  be  to  the  present.  f 

Several  peculiar  Umitations,  and  other  mionte  points 
relating  to  the  lenses,  which  are  specified  in  the  grammai^ 
are  necessarily  omitted  here.     Number  is  in  no  way  e^| 
pressed  by  the  verb.     The  same  may  be  said  of  person  also. 

No  substantive  verb  exists  in  the  language.  Its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  use  of  certain  parts  of  other  verbs,  which 
are  often  curiously  applied. 

There  are  no  participles.  A  preposition  before  the 
radical  form  of  a  verb,  is  employed  in  their  place. 

The  following  are  among  the  rules  for  the  arrangement  • 
of  words  in  sentences : 

A  possessive  case  follows  the  noun  which  expMses  the 
object  possessed,  and  has  the  definite  pronoun  between 
them,  and  agreeing  vnth  it :  as  onwana  w'  Angila,  the  child 
of  Angila. 

When  three  nouns  come  together,  two  of  which  would 
be  in  apposition  and  the  other  in  the  possessive  case,  they 
are  separated  by  two  definite  pronouns,  the  second  receiv- 
ing as  prefix  the  definite  pronoun  of  the  first,  and  the  third 

*  The  following  is' the  title  of  the  Grammsr  printed  in  1847:  "A  Gnun- 
mar  of  the  Mpongwe  Language,  lyith  Vocabalariet.  By  the  BIiMionarkt  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.    Gaboon  Miaaion,  Weatem  AfKc^." 
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that  of  the  second :  as,  Sonya  y*onwana  w'Angila,  Sonya 
the  son  of  Angila.  Here  the  definite  pronoun  y'  agrees  in 
declension  with  Sonya,  and  to*  belongs  to  onwana. 

The  adjectives  (except  yi,  some,  and  the  numerals 
above  ten)  follow  their  nouns,  and  agree  with  them  in 
number  and  declension. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  much  used  in  the  place  of 
nouns»  but  never  redundantly  as  in  the  Grebo  and  many 
dialects  of  Upper  Guinea.  The  definite  pronoun,  however, 
is  often  redundant  when  the  subject  b  an  animal. 

The  nominative,  in  the  simplest  phraseology,  precedes 
the  verb ;  while  the  definite  pronoun,  if  there  be  one,  comes 
between  them.  In  historical  narrative  the  verb  comes  first, 
and  ,the  nominative  between  it  and  the  objective.  In  com- 
pound sentences,  these  two  forms  are  often  used  in  difierent 
numbers.  When  the  noun  is  nominative  to  two  verbs,  or 
is  repeated  before  two  verbs,  the  objective,  tnth  its  defi- 
nite pronoun,  comes  before  the  verb.  The  second  verb  is 
then  always  in  the  conjunctive  form. 

The  verbs  in  a  compound  sentence  are  connected  with 
the  first,  when  that  is  in  the  indicative,  by  taking  the  con- 
junctive form,  sometimes  with  the  copulative  conjunction 
superadded.  Imperative  verbs  in  a  compound  sentence 
take  the  two  imperative  forms. 

A  verb  in  the  infinitive  follows  another  verb,  much  as 
in  English,  either  with  or  without  the  auxiliary  particle. 
The  conjunctive  form  is  often  used  for  the  infinitive. 

The  passive  voice  is  used  with  extraordinary  frequency ; 
while  in  most  parts  of  Upper  Guinea  it  does  not  exist,  and 
in  others  it  is  generally  avoided.  In  Mpongwe  even 
circumlocutions,  as  the  following,  are  preferred  to  more 
direct  expressions :  aye  go  nago  y'ayinginioy  he  is  in  the 
house  that  was  entered  by  him;  ayeriio  wao  ne  Jesus 
ekiva,  they  were  seen  by  Jesus  with  sorrow. 

The  principles  of  this  remakable  language,  which  have 
been  thus  generally  sketched  in  the  preceding  pages,  have 


[)>e6ii  found  to  afTord  great  advantages  in  expressing  new 

I  ideas,  especially  Kome  of  thane  moBi  important  to  a  teacher 

[of  Christianity*      This  has   been  done  by  forming  new 

[derivatlv^es  fron^  weU  known  roots,  by  applying  established 

niles :  as,  from  the  word  sungina,  to  save,  ozunge,  a  Savior, 

and  isunginay  salvation.     As  the  progress  of  the  people  in 

intelligence  shall  demand  it,  many  terms  of  science^  art, 

&c.  may  b«  formed  and  introduced  with  equal  facility « 
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APPENDIX  TO  "THE  MPONGWES  AND  THEIR 
LANGUAGE." 

The  following  facts  were  nqt  obtained  in  season  to  be 
inserted  in  the  preceding  paper  oa  the  Mpongwes. 

All  that  has  been  gathered  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
Uiis  people,  is  comprised  in  a  few  words.  According^  to 
their  traditions,  their  ancestors  came  down  the  course  of  the 
Gaboon  River,  from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior,  and 
occupied  their  present  country  by  force ;  but  the  tribe  was 
then  much  stronger  than  it  now  is.  They  were  long  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  several  neighboring  tribes,  but  have  for 
a  considerable  time  been  on  such  friendly  terms  with  the 
principal  of  them,  that  they  have  extensively  intermarried 
with  them. 

They  subsist  chiefly  on  plantains  and  cassada,  which 
they  cultivate,  as  they  also  do  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  tania 
(a  plant  somewhat  like  the  turnip),  ground-nuts,  Indian 
corn,  sugar-cane,  pumpkins,  peas,  beans,  &c.  Plantains 
and  cassada  they  prepare  for  the  table  in  various  ways. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  fish,  which  they  take  and  con- 
sume in  considerable  quantities.  Honey  is  supplied  from 
the  interior  by  the  bushmen. 

Their  houses  are  as  comfortable  as  the  missionaries  have 
to  desire,  except  that  they  have  no  floor  but  the  ground. 
They  are  made  by  setting  poles  in  the  ground,  a  foot  apart, 
tying  bamboo  reeds  to  them  horizontally,  and  covering  the 

23 
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roofs  with  leaves.  They  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated. 
That  of  King  Glass  is  thirty-six  feet  by  twecty-seven,  and 
furnished,  like  those  of  some  of  the  other  richest  men»  with 
many  of  the  conveniences  of  European  houses. 

The  common  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  foreign  fur 
hat  or  cloth  cap^  a  shirt,  and  a  cloth  eic tending  from  the 
waist  to  the  ^kles.  The  women  wear  a  large  cloth,  cov 
ering  them  from  the  armpits  to  the  feet ;  and,  when  not 
engaged  in  work^  they  put  a  shawl  or  silk  handkerchief  over 
the  shoulders.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  striking  fashion  of 
putting  up  the  hair,  in  a  tall,  triangular  mass,  rising  far 
above  the  head. 

Polygamy  is  practised  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
each  man.  Slavery  exists,  but  in  a  form  in  several  respects 
mild.  The  slaves  are  usually  bought  young  from  the  bush< 
men,  and  treated  with  great  lenity  ;  for  they  can  run  away 
almost  whenever  they  please,  having  easy  access  to  the 
neighboring  country.  Nothing  but  choice,  it  may  be  said, 
prevents  most  of  them  from  leaving  their  masters.  The 
children  of  slaves  are  all  free. 


ERRATim. 
Pa^e  184,  line  16,  for  Sotqaehuna,  rewl  SchnjIkilL 
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In  order  that  the  members  of  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society  and  the  readers  of  its  "  Transactions " 
may  keep  pace  with  the  efforts,  now  making  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  those 
nations,  whose  history  and  place  in  the  great  family  of 
man  is  imperfectly  known,  the  Secretary  of  this  Society 
has  thought  it  advisable,  to  prepare  a  brief  account  of 
these  efforts  and  their  results. 

I  will  first  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  researches 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  our  own  country,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  here  a  field  for  antiquarian 
investigation  as  new  and  unexplored,  as  it  is  interesting 
to  every  American.  These  researches  although  not  yet 
completed,  will  throw  much  light  on  a  neglected  branch 
of  history  and  ethnology. 

Every  inquirer  into  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the 
monuments  and  ancient  remains  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
has  regretted  the  limited  number  and  poorly  attested 
character  of  the  facts,  of  which  the  public  are  in  posses- 
sion, respecting  them.  The  practical  investigations  made 
from  time  to  time  by  various  individuals,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  thorough  and  extensive,  nor  have  they  devel- 
oped sufficient  data  to  warrant  or  sustain  any  definite  or 
satisfactory  conclusions.  They  have  served  rather  to 
provoke  enquiries  which  they  could  in  no  degree  satisfy^ 
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than  to  aflbrd  information  on  the  subject  with  which  they 
were  connected. 
It  was  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  deficiencies  in  our 

stock  of  information  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  that 
two  gentlemen  of  Chillicothes  Ohio,  Dr<  Davis  and  Mr. 
E.  G,  Squiefj  undertook  the  exploration  of  the  ancient  re- 
mains which  abound  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  particularly 
of  those  ill  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  riven 

It  is  known  that  there  exists  in  this  region  vast  numbers 
of  mounds,  of  various  dimensions,  and  extensive  embank- 
ments of  earth,  enclosing  in  some  instances  many  acres  of 
ground.  Beside  these  there  are  ditches.  Avails,  cause- 
ways and  other  works  of  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
examination  of  these,  by  opening  the  mounds,  and  making 
accurate  sun^eys  of  the  other  works  constitute  the  labors 
of  these  gentlemen,  some  of  the  results  of  which  may  he 
stated  in  anticipation  of  a  full  account  which  will  shortly 
appear, 

Tliough  their  Inhnrs  at  fir^t  promised  to  end  in  increased 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  they  were  abundantly  rewarded 
as  their  enquiries  progressed.  Out  of  confusion,  system 
began  to  develope  itself,  and  what  seemed  accidents, 
were  found  to  be  characteristics.  What  was  regarded  as 
anomalous,  was  recognized  as  a  type  and  feature  of  a 
class,  and  apparent  coincidences  became  proofs  of  design. 

For  instance,  it  was  remarked  among  the  numerous 
tumuli  opened,  that  certain  ones  were  stratified,  while 
others  were  homogeneous  in  their  composition.  Further 
observation  showed  that  stratified  tumuli  occupy  a  certain 
fixed  position  with  regard  to  other  works,  which  the  un- 
stratified  tumuli  do  not.  Still  further  examinations 
demonstrated  that  the  contents  of  those  respective  tumuli 
are  radically  and  invariably  different.  Here  then  was 
established  :  1st.  That  the  mounds  are  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  identical  in  character  and  purpose.  2d. 
That  one  class  occupies  a  fixed  position  with  regard  to 
works  of  a  difierent  character,  the  design  of  which  is  to  be 
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determined,  to  some  degree,  by  the  peculiarities  and  the 
contents  of  this  description  of  mounds,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  a  close  observation  of 
fS9u:ts  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  essential,  to  arrive  at  any 
reasonable  conclusions,  regarding  the  purposes  of  these 
ancient  structures,  their  origin,  or  the  character  or  cus- 
toms of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  built.  Ihe 
investigations  of  Dr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Squier,  were  therefore 
conducted  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  no  &ct  which 
might  tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery  in  which  our  antiqui- 
ties are  shrouded.  The  excavations  were  made  under 
their  personal  direction,  and  the  results  may  be  briefly 
stated,  without  detailing  the  facts  in  support  of  each  con- 
clusion, as  follows. 

The  number  of  enclosures  or  earthworks  which  have 
been  surveyed  by  them,  and  of  which  they  have  taken 
carefiU  admeasurements,  exceeds  nuiefy.  The  number  of 
tumuli  which  have  been  excavated  and  their  character- 
istics  noted,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Of  the  first  class  of  works,  it  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  that  a  small  proportion  were  inteoded  for 
works  of  defence  ;  that  another  portion  were  sacred  places, 
or  in  some  way  connected  with  religious  or  superstitious 
rites,  while  a  third  and  much  the  larger  number  are 
entirely  inexplicable  in  our  present  state  of  information. 

The  tumuli  are  divided  into  three  grand  classes,  which 
are  broadly  marked  in  the  aggregate,  though  there  are 
individual  instances  of  an  anomalous  character.  These 
are: 

1st.  Tumuli  of  sepulture,  each  containing  a  single 
skeleton  enclosed  in  a  rude,  wooden  coffin,  or  an  envelope 
of  bark  or  matting,  and  occurring  in  isolated  or  detached 
groups. 

2d.  Tumuli  of  sacrifice,  containing  symmetrical  altars 
of  stone  or  burnt  clay,  occurring  within  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  enclosures,  and  always  stratified. 
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yd-     Places   of  observation,  or  mounds   raised    upoa 
elevated  or  commanding  positions. 

^  Within  these  monuments  have  been  found  implementt 
^nd  om  a  meats  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  stone*  ivory  and 
potter^^j  fashioned  into  a  thousand  forms,  and  evincing  % 
skill  in  art,  to  which  the  existing  race  of  Indians^  at  thfl 
tinfe  of  their  discovery,  could  not  approach^  Mariiio 
shells,  mica  from  the  primitive  regions,  native  copper  Irom 
the  shores  of  lake  Supenor,  galena  from  the  upper  Missis' 
sippi,  cetacean  teeth,  pearls  and  insirumenls  of  ob^ndiatif 
show  the  extent  of  commnnication  and  intercourse  had  by 
the  authors  of  these  ancient  works.  Sculptures  of  aiiinialsr 
birds  and  reptiles  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  and 
variety,  exhibiting  a  skill  which  few  could  now  sorpais* 
Also,  sculptures  of  the  human  head,  disclosing  most  pn>- 
bably  the  character  of  the  physiognomy,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  adjusting  the  hair,  the  head  dress  and  ornament* 
of  the  mound-builders.  Careful  admeasurements  of  the 
earth  works  which  abound  in  the  Ohio  valley,  have  been 
made  by  the  gentlemen  alluded  to,  in  which  the  interegdng 
fact  has  been  developed,  that  many  of  them  are  ipezkct 
circles  and  squares,  and  hence  that  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  constructed  had  some  means  of  detertniiUDg 
angles  and  of  constructing  circles.  In  some  of  thoee 
earth-heaps,  sufficient  remains  to  show  that  when  in  a 
perfect  state,  they  resembled  the  teocaUis  or  terraced  edi- 
fices of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  though  they  were  Composed 
wholly  of  wood  and  earth. 

The  number  of  works  manifestly  connected  in  some 
way  with  their  religion,  guide  us  to  some  estimate  of  the 
prominence  which  their  superstitions  occupied,  and  that 
a  religious  system  existed  among  them,  in  some  degree 
resembling  that  of  tte  ancient  Mexicans.  The  immense 
tumuli  heaped  over  the  remains  of  the  dead,  show  the 
regard  which  they  Attached  to  their  chiefs,  and  the  vene- 
ration in  which  they  held  their  memory.  The  number 
and  extent  of  their  remains  of  all  kinds,  which  occupy 
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the  fertile  TaHeys,  and  which  are  oonfined  ahnost  entirely 
to  them,  indicate  that  an  immense  population  once  existed 
there,  that  it  was  stationary  and  therefiiie  agricuhnral  ^ 
and  if  agricoltnral  and  statjonaiy,  that  a  diflferent  organixa- 
tioo  of  society,  different  manners  and  customs,  different 
I  sad  feelings  existed  among  them,  than  are  to  be 
amoDg  die  hunter  and  nomadic  tribes,  discovered  * 
by  Bvopeaos  in  possession  of  the  country. 

Anodier  class  of  antiquities  has  been  discoved  by  these 
gentlemen,  of  which  we  only  have  the  particulars  in  a 
letter.  These  consist  of  rocks  sculptured  with  figures  of 
men,  of  birds  and  animals.  They  are  cut  in  outline,  the 
lines  being  firom  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep 
by  about  the  same  width.  Only  those  on  the  sides  of  the 
rocks  are  visible.  Those  on  the  upper  or  hori»Mital  feces 
are  nearly '  obliterated.  One  represents  an  elk  and  is 
said  to  be  very  spirited. 

What  may  result  fipom  the  fiiture  researches  of  Dr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Squier,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  sufficient 
has  been  developed  to  show  that  a  people,  radically  difi^ 
erent  fix)m  the  existing  race  of  Indians,  once  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  built  the  singular  monuments 
in  which  it  abounds.  These  also  show  that  they  were  to 
a  certain  extent  advanced  in  the  arts  and  civilization.  In 
short  that  they  closely  resembled  in  the  character  of  their 
structures,  ornaments  and  implements  of  war  and  hus- 
bandry, the  races  of  Central  America ;  if  they  were  not 
indeed  their  progenitors  or  an  offshoot  from  them.  Many 
facts  strongly  point  to  such  a  conclusion  and  farther  ob- 
servations carefully  conducted,  will  probably  enable  us 
to  settle  the  question  beyond  a  doubt. 


*  In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Schpolcraft  before  tbe  American  Ethnological  Society, 
it  was  clearly  shown  by  existing  rematat,  in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  plana  of 
which  were  exhibited,  that  vast  districts  of  covairy,  now  covered  by  foraats  and 
prairies,  bear  incontestable  proo&  of  having  been  wabj/det  to  enltivation  at  a  reniot* 
period  and  before  the  forest  bad  began  its  growth. 


I 


A  detailed  account  of  the  researches  of  the  gentlemen 
alluded  to,  accompanied  by  numerous  engravings  repre- 
jenting  the  iiDplements^  ornaments  and  sculp ttiresj  &c*, 
discovered  in  their  excavations  ;^ — surveys  of  the  various 
earth  works,  forts  and  enclosures  in  the  Scioto  valley,  will 
be  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  now  preparing  for  publi* 
cation-  They  are  still  actively  engaged  in  their  labors, 
mnd  intend,  should  the  facilities  be  extended  them  to  carry 
on  their  operations,  to  examine  every  ancient  relic  to  be 
Tound  in  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  parts,  where  these  remains 
exist* 

Among  the  explorations  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  United  States,  none  possess  a  greater  interest  than 
those  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Dickeson^  in  the  south  western  states, 
chiefly  in  Mississippi,  though  in  some  instances  extending 
to  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas*  Dr,  Bickeson  has 
laid  open  or  examined  one  hundred  and  fifty  mouods  and 
tumuli,  of  various  dimensions  and  collected  a  vast  num- 
ber of  interesting  relics,  which  illustrate  the  cu^oms  and 
arts  of  the  ancient  people  who  built  them.  The  mounds 
vary  from  three  to  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  from  twelve  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  Seltzer 
Town  mound  contains  a  superficies  of  eight  acres  on  its 
summit.  On  digging  into  it  vast  quantities  of  human 
skeletons  were  found,  chiefly  with  their  heads  flattenedi 
and  measuring  generally  six  feet  in  length.  Numerous 
specimens  of  pottery,  including  finely  finished  vases  filled 
with  pigments,  ashes,  ornaments,  and  beads,  were  also 
found. 

The  north  side  of  this  mound  is  supported  with  a  wdl 
two  feet  thick,  of  sun  dried  bricks,  filled  with  grass,  rushes 
and  leaves.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  inunense 
tumulus  was  artificial  or  not,  Dr.  Benbrook,  sank  a  shaft 
forty  two  feet,  and  found  it  artificial  or  made  ground  to 
that  depth.  Immense  quantities  of  bones,  both  of  men 
and  animsdsy  among  the  latter  the  head  of  a  huge  bear, 
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Vere  thrown  out  Other  excavations  were  m^de  in  this 
tumulus  with  the  same  result,  thus  showing  it  to  have 
been  a  vast  mausoleum  or  cemetery  of  the  ancient  race. 

The  mounds  are  generally  in  systems  varying  from 
seven  to  ten,  which  Dr.  Dickeson  has  divided  into  six 
classes  as  follows  :  ata  post,  ramparts  or  waUs^  telegraphs  or 
look  outSf  temples,  cemeteries,  and  tent  mounds.  The  first  is  sel- 
dom more  than  thirty  feet  at  the  base  by  ten  feet  high. 
Their  shape  varies,  presenting  sometimes  a  pyramid,  at 
others  a  cone  or  rhomboid.  Walls  surround  the  second 
class,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  the  same 
across  the  top,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  at  the  base. 

The  "iooi  ord*^  mounds  are  seldotp  under  sixty  feet  high. 
Of  this  class.  Dr.  Dickeson  has  examined  upwards  of  nine- 
ty. They  are  generally  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  overlooking 
the  bottom  lands.  Here  they  stand  some  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  bottom  lands,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect,  and  in  some  instances  one  may  see  the  peaks  of 
several  systems  of  mounds  in  the  distance. 

The  "  Temple  mounds'^  are  seldom  more  than  twenty  feet 
high,  and  stratified  with  ashes,  loam,  gravel,  &c.  They 
all  have  an  earthen  floor.  Dr.  Dickeson  has,  but  in  a 
single  instance,  found  a  skeleton  in  these  mounds,  and  in 
this,  he  thinks  the  subject  a  Choctaw  Indian  recently 
placed  there.  It  lay  in  a  horizontal  position,  differing 
firom  the  usual  mode  of  burial,  which  is  the  sitting  posture. 

The  "  Cemeteries^^  are  oval,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
filled  with  bones,  lying  east  and  west,  and  when  incased 
in  sarcophagi,  the  rows  run  in  the  same  direction.  In 
some  instances.  Dr.  Dickeson  found  the  bones  lying  in 
heaps,  promiscuously.  These  be  believes  to  have  been 
the  canaille. 

The  "  Tent  or  Structure  mounds^^  are  small,  and  a  short 
distance  below  their  surface,  fragments  of  brick  and  ce- 
ment are  found  in  great  quantities ;  sometimes  skeletons 
and  pottery.  Never  more  than  six  skeletons  are  found 
together,  and  more  care  is  shown  in  the  burial  of  these 
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than  in  the  **  cemeteiy  mounds/'  In  one  instance  an  angu- 
lar tumulus  was  seen  by  the  Doctor,  with  the  comers 
quite  perfect,  formed  of  brge  bricks,  bearing  the  impres- 
sion of  an  extended  hand-* 

Many  mounds  und  tumuli  are  advantageously  situated 
on  the  tops  of  ridges,  sunouuded  with  walk.  Some  of  ihe 
latter  have  crumbled  away,  while  others  remain  strong  and 
perperKlk:nlan  In  many  instances,  the  walls  that  surround 
these  groups  of  mounds,  form  perfect  squares  and  circles* 
Dr.  Dickeson  addstlnit,  "  if  from  the  centre  of  one  of  these 
groups  a  circle  were  traced,  it  would  strike  the  centre  of 
each  mound,  both  large  and  small,"  They  contain  nu- 
merous fragments  of  walls,  images,  pottery,  ornament^^ 
etc*  etc, 

Tlie  ^*  Temples'*  are  generally  situated  among  the  hills 
and  ravines,  with  perpendicular  escarpments,  impmved 
by  artiRcial  fortifications.  The  enclosures  often  embrace 
upwnrds  of  ihirty  acres.  The  great  enclosure  at  "the 
Tnnify''  rtMit:nii^  iipwitn]^  nf  f>tit^  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
and  is  partially  faced  with  sun-dried  brick.  Upon  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Mississippi,  the  temple 
is  flanked  with  several  hastions^  besides  squares^  paraUeb^ 
half  moonsy  and  ravines  with  perpendicular  escarp- 
ments for  its  defence.  The  ditches  and  small  lakes  are 
frequently  chained  for  miles  and  filled  with  water,  intend- 
ed, the  Doctor  thinks,  for  outworks.  In  these,  bricks  are 
found  both  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides.  Among  the 
rubbish  and  vegetable  deposits  taken  from  them  to  put  on 
the  land,  ornaments,  and  other  relics  are  found. 

Wells  and  reservoirs,  completely  walled  with  burnt  clay, 


♦  This  figure  of  an  extended  hand  is  ihe  most  common  of  all  the  symbols  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  It  is  found  on  the  ancient  temples,  and  within 
the  tombs  of  Yucatan.  At  the  earliest  period  it  was  used  by  the  Indians,  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  employed  by  the  roving  bands  and 
large  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Texas 
northward. 
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are'lbund  in  Louisiana;  near  which  are  "systems,"  or 
groups  of  mounds  so  regular  and  strongly  fortified,  that 
they  became  the  retreat  of  pirates  and  robbers  who  in- 
fested the  rivers,  greatly  disturbing  the  early  settlers,  after 
the  massacre  of  the  Natchez  Indians  by  the  French.  The 
Natchez  built  large  dikes  or  ditches,  and  upon  the  coun- 
terscarp piled  up  huge  ramparts,  which  they  made  al- 
most impregnable,  by  having  one  side  flanked  by  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  precipices.  They  are  sometimes 
situated  on  the  level  "  bottoms."*  In  these  cases  one 
side  invariably  faces  a  creek  or  bayou,  or  is  in  its  bend, 
making  the  creek  serve  as  a  formidable  ditch,  offering  a 
serious  impediment  to  an  enemy's  approach.  The  other 
two  sides  are  protected  by  parallel  walls  or  half  moons, 
with  gateways  leading  to  the  citadeL  These  walls  have 
indications  of  having  been  faced  with  dry  masonry.  The 
east  and  west  comers  are  generally  flanked  with  a  small 
oval  mound. 

In  these  tumuli  and  mounds  numercrus  ornaments  and 
pottery  were  found  by  Dr.  Dickeson,  buried  with  the  oc- 
cupants, such  as  idols,  clay  stamps,  mica  mirrors,  stone 
axes,  and  arrow  heads,  silver  and  copper  ornaments,  rings, 
beads  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  agate,  &c.,  similar  to  those 
found  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  Several  pearls  of  great  beau- 
ty and  lustre,  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  found.  By 
an  examination  of  the  skulls.  Dr.  D.  discovered  that  den- 
tistry  had  been  extensively  practised  by  this  ancient  peo- 
ple, as  plugging  the  teeth,  and  inserting  artificial  ones, 
was  common.  In  one  instance,  five  artificial  teeth  were 
found  inserted  in  one  subject.  Ovens  were  found  con- 
taining pottery  partially  baked,  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, with  large  trees  covering  them,  exhibiting  an  age  of 
upwards  of  five  hundred   years.     Magazines   of  arrow 


*  "  Bottoms"  and  "  bottom  lands/'  are  terms  applied  to  the  flat  lands  adjoin- 
ing rivers.  In  the  State  of  New  York  they  are  called  "flats"— -as  the  "  Mo- 
hawk flats/' 
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points,  in  one  instance  a  *'  wagon  bodj?  full/'  (about  twenty 
bus  lie  Is,)  lying  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet.  In  a  smaU 
mound  in  Adams  county,  Dr.  D-  found  three  large  jars 
holding  upwards  of  ten  gallons  of  arrow  points  elaborate- 
ly finished;  and  three  similar  in  dimensions  and  finish, 
have  lately  been  received  by  Dn  Morton,  of  Philadelphiat 
from  South  Carolina,  Carvings  representing  the  Enghsh 
bull  dog,  the  camel  and  lama,  have  been  found  by  Dr* 
Dickeson»  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  below  the  surtace  of  the 
mound.  The  brickst  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
are  of  various  colors ;  some  of  a  bright  red,  others  dark 
brown,  various  shades  of  purple  and  yellow.  Forty 
stamps  of  baked  clay,  containing  a  variety  of  figures  useti 
for  stamping  their  skins.  Pieces  of  coin,  two  of  whicb 
found  near  Natches,  had  the  figure  of  a  bird  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  animal. 

The  pottery  found  is  quite  extensive ;  some  mounds  have 
been  opened  in  which  were  upward  of  sixty  vases,  some 
quite  plain,  and  others  elaborately  ornamented.  Of  the 
pottery,  Dr.  Dickeson  has  succeeded  in  getting  upwards 
of  a  hundred  fine  specimens  to  Philadelphia,  which  arc 
deposited  with  his  other  Indian  relics  and  ibssils,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Dr.  Dickeson  has  kindly  furnished  me  a  catalogue  of 
his  collection  of  relics,  from  which  I  have  selected  the 
following  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  ttc 
objects  found  : 

6000  Arrow  points  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  obsidian,  quarts, 
&c.,  &c. 
150  Arrow  points,   finely  polished,   under  one  inch  ia 
length. 

25  Arrow  points,  finely  polished,  under  half  an  inch  in 
length. 
1600  Unfinished  Arrow  and  Spear  points. 
250  Small  stone  Axes. 

40  Quoits,  Weights,  &c. 

20  Paint  mullers. 
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10  Corn  glanders* 
3  large  stone  Mortaxs» 

14  small  earthen  Heads  of  men,  women  and  boys. 
6  stone  Statues,  erect  and  sitting. 

A  great  variety  of  personal  ornaments  of  jasper,  chalce* 
dony,  pottery,  beads,  pearis,  war  clubs,  war  axes,  mica 
mirrors,  carved  ornaments,  anq  bracelets,  bone  carvings, 
earthen  plates,  handled  saucers,  earthen  lamps,  a  variety 
of  vessels  for  culinary  purposes,  stone  chisels,  two  copper 
medals,  the  tusk  of  a  Mastodon,  six  feet  long,  elaborately 
carved  with  a  serpent  and  human  figures^  cylindrical 
tubes  of  jasper  perforated^  ornaments  in  pumice,  (lava,) 
seals,  bricks,  jars,  cups  and  vases  in  every  variety. 

In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Dickeson  has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  upwards  of  sixty  crania  of  the  ancient  mound 
builders,  out  of  many  thousand  skeletons  discovered  by 
him  in  his  several  explorations.  These  possess  much  in- 
terest in  an  Ethnographic  point  of  view,  for  the  rigid  test 
to  which  all  his  results  have  been  subjected,  have  satisfi-^ 
ed  him  that  these  skuUs  belong  to  the  ancient  race.  Like 
the  gentlemen  in  Ohio,  whose  labors  have  been  noticed, 
the  Doctor  can  at  once  detect  the  mounds  and  remains  o^* 
the  ancient,  from  those  of  the  modern  race.  Some  mounds 
he  has  found  to  be  the  work  of  three  periods.  At  the  top 
were  the  remains  of  the  present  race  of  Indians  ;  digging 
lower  he  found  these  remains  accompanied  by  ancient 
Spanish  relics,  of  the  period  of  the  earliest  Spanish  visit 
to  these  parts ;  and  below  these,  he  discovered  the  re- 
mains and  relics  of  the  ancient  race. 

The  inscribed  tablet  discovered  in  the  grave-creek 
mound,  Virginia,  and  which  was  noticed  by  Mr.  School- 
craft in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  ol  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  continues  to  excite  much  inter 
est.  Mr.  Jomard  of  the  French  Institute,  read  a  second 
paper  on  that  subject  last  year,  before  the  Academy  of 
inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  at  Paris,  a  copy  of  which 
2 


he  has  iransmitted  to  the  Society .•  He  distinctly  showir 
that  the  letters  of  this  curious  inscription  are  identically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Libyan  on  the  monument  of 
Thuggajt  and  of  the  Tuarj^cks  used  at  this  day.  It  ii 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Mn  Hodg^>n  in  his  '*  Notes  on 
Afiica/'t  arrived  at  the  same  concluaion,  without  the 
knowledge  that  Mr*  Jo^ard,  some  years  previonalyj 
had  asserted  tlje  Libyan  character  of  this  inscription, 
ia  a  first  note  on  the  sabject.'^  Snch  a  coiDcidence  givea 
force  to  the  views  adopted  by  botli  the*e  gentlemen.  The 
[results  to  which  the  French  savant  has  arrived,  in  lits  en* 
^quiry  mto  this  engraved  stone  or  tablet,  possess  noucb  in- 
teres t>  as  it  is  the  only  relic  yet  discovered  in  North  Amer- 
ica, of  an  inscription  bearing  alphabetic  characiers,|| 
"which  have  been  eatisfactorily  identified  as  such.  This 
^Numidian  inscription,  ^^bich  tide  we  may  now  apply  to 
the  engraved  tablet  in  question,  will  be  again  alluded  to, 
w  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  philological  discoveries  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  of  the  Libyan  alphabet, 

Ih  conclusion  Mr.  Jomard  observes,  that  ftt  &  omaMt 
period  the  liibycui  language  was  spoken  by  mriaiis  iribes 
in  Northern  Africa,  and  that  it  was  a  language  Wlitlea 

*  •  Beootid  Note  mar  nne.pitn^  srav6e  troa?^  ilftiit  an  anci^ii  tamate  iimai- 
came,  et  a  ceue  occasion,  aor  Tidiome  Ldbyen,  par  M.  Jomaid.  Sro.  Fuiif 
1846. 

f  S^  Mr.  Catherwoo<hi  pdp^r  6n  (be  Thngga  monument  and  Ita  iniatqrtiQa^ib 
•te  EtlMiolg.  Trim,    Vol.  I.  p.  477. 

i  Notes  bn  Africa,  p. 

i  The  eany  here  alluded  to,  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Jomard  to  a  note  addiewed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Eagene  Vail,  in  1839,  annoancing  the  discoTery  of  the  IntetiM 
'tablet  in  the  GtaTe^creek'mdnad,  and  requesting  his  opinion  in  relaiiimlo  fe.  In 
4lm  ripFy,  Mr.  Jomtorti  statad  that  they  wore  oif  the  same  afaaiweter  'witii^ 
inscriptions  found  by  Major  Denham  in  the  interior  of  Africa^aa  wall  aa  Ai  Al- 
giers and  Tunis.  This  note  was  inserted  in  Mr.  Vail's  worii  entitled  "IVMct 
^U9  IndUfU  de'tAmerique  iu  Nerd.'*  Paris,  1840.  This  W6ik  fa-aeateriy 
known  iki  die  United  SUMi^  * 

,  ||.I«m  ^ware  that  many1)alieye  the  sculptures  on  tha-Dightoniottk  to  aoattin 
se?eral  alphabetic  characters.  Prof.  Rafii  in  his  leaniad  and  ingenioaa  ma- 
inoir  on  this  inscription,  Supports  this  view.  In  fret,  Mr.  Jfomag^'Mn^y  ^Hiii 
at  their  Phenidan  origin. 
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with  characters,  such  as  we  now  find  oa  the  Tbugga  6d»» 
fice  and  other  monuments ;  that  it  is  still  written  with  the 
same  characters^  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Fezsan 
and  in  the  deserts  traversed  by  the  Tuarycks,  although 
this  method  of  writing  has  been  to  so  great  an  extent  sup^ 
planted  by  Arabic  letters  that  we  must  consider  the  Ber». 
hex  language,  the  language  of  Syouah,  Sokna,  Audjehh, 
and  Oherma,  as  representing  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Libyan  language  in  use  in  the  most  remote  period  ;  an4 
finally,  that  in  the  interior  of  America,  on  a  monument  of 
which  the  age  is  unknown,  but  anterior  to  the  settlement 
by  Europeans,  we  find  an  engraved  stone,  bearing  signs 
perfectly  resembling  the  characters  traced  by  the  modem 
Tuaiycks  and  by  their  ancestors,  upon  the  rocks  of  Libya. 
Mr*^  Jomard's  pamphlet  contsdns  ^  engraved  table,  in 
which  are  given,  in  parallel  columns,  the  chara<:ters  on  the 
American  tablet,  the  Tuaryck  alphabet,  the  Thugga  chaj^ 
acterSt  and  their  value  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  added,  that  M. 
Berthebt,  a  learned  traveller,  states  that  there  exists  a 
striking  affinity  between  the  names  of  places  and  of  men  ia 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Canaries  and  certain  Carib. 
words.*  The  contiguity  of  the  Canaries  to  the  Afiican 
eontinent  is  such,  that  we  can  readily  suppose  their  ai>> 
cient  inhabitants  to  have  had  communication  with  itt 
whereby  the  Libyan  language  became  known  to  them.  A 
new  field  of  enquiry  is  thus  opened  to  philologists,  and  we 
may  here  seek  for  the  means  to  unravel  one  of  the  most 
difiicult  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Amenh 
can  race,  and  the  means  by  which  they  reached  this  con«^ 
tinent,  for  we  never  have  been  among  those  who  believed 
that  America  derived  the  mass  of  her  population,  her  men 
and  animals,  firom  Asia,  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Straits* 

The  author  of  a  late  work  on  CaUfiimia,  New  Mexico, 
&c.,  brings  to  our  notice  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the 

*  Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Caaaiies.  Tom  I.  p.  33 


Munchies  (Mawkeys)  or  white  Indians-*  "  This  remark* 
able  nation  occupies  a  valley  among  the  SmTft  df«  l<^ 
Mimhrm  chain  of  mountains^  upon  one  of  ihc  nffluents  of 
the  river  Gila,  in  the  extreme  norih-wcstcm  part  of  the 
province  of  Sonera.  They  nuinbcr  about  eight  hundred 
persons.  Their  coumry  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains 
at  nearly  every  pointt  is  well  watered  and  very  fenile* 
Their  dwellings  are  excavated  in  the  hill-sides,  and  fre- 
quently cat  in  the  solid  rock.     They  subsist  by  agricuhtire, 

Bind  raise  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle  and  aheept 
Among  them  are  many  of  the  arts  and  comfortB  of  civi- 
lized life.  They  spin  and  weave,  and  make  butter  nad 
cheese,  with  many  of  the  luxuries  known  to  more  enliji|jht- 

faned  nations.  Their  government  is  after  the  patriarchal 
order,  and  is  purely  republican  in  its  character.  In  morals 
they  are  represented  as  honest  and  virtuous.     In  religion 

miey  differ  but  little  from  other  Indians.  Their  features 
correspond  with  those  of  Europeans,  with  a  fair  complex* 
ion  and  ;i  f">im  equall^^  if  not  nmrn  grnr^-'fuK  In  rr^enid 
to  their  origin,  they  have  lost  all  knowledge  or  e^ren  tnr 
dition;  neither  do  their  characters,  maimers,  costdiiMt 
arts  or  government  savor  of  modem  Europe." 

Another  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Navijos,  of  whmn 
we  know  but  little,  except  that  they  have  long  bad  a  ploM 
on  the  maps,  is  noticed  by  the  same  author.  They  ojcco* 
py  the  country  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Siefim 
Anahuac,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  and  haiye  newer 
succumbed  to  Spanish  domination.  **They  possess  a 
civilization  of  their  own.  Most  of  them  live  in  .booses 
built  of  stone,  and  cultivate  the  ground-^— raising  veg^ables 
and  grain  for  a  subsistence.  They  also  raise  large  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep— make  butter  and  cheesci, 
and  spin  and  weave*" 

The  blankets  manuflfcctured  by  these  Indians  are  supe- 


*  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Moontains,  Oregon,  CaHfohiia,  dbc.,  bj  a  New  EDf- 
UMler.    p.  198. 
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nor  in  beauty  of  coloTy  texture  and  durabililj  to  tbe  iabricB 
of  their  Spanish  neighbors.  Their  govemment  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  oommunity.  Difr- 
honesty  is  held  in  check  by  suitable  regulations,  industry 
is  encouraged  by  general  consent^  and  hospitality  by 
common  practice.  As  warriors  they  are  brave  and  daringt 
making  frequent  and  bold  excursions  into  the  Spanish 
setdementSy  driving  off  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheept 
and  spreading  terror  and  dismay  on  every  side.  As 
diplomatists,  in  imitation  of  their  neighbors,  they  mak9 
^nd  break  treaties  whenever  interest  and  incUnatioo 
prompts  them.* 

The  Navijo  country  is  shut  in  by  high  mountains,  inao- 
o^ssible  fiom  without,  except  by  limited  passes  through 
narrow  defiles,  well  situated  for  defence  on  the  approach 
of  an  invading  foe.  Availing  themselves  of  these  natural 
advantages,  they  have  continued  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  fearful  odds,  nor  have  they  suffered  the  Spaniards 
to  set  foot  within  their  territory  as  conquerors. 

The  relations  above  given  of  the  Mawkeys  and  Navyos 
(pronounced  Navihoes^  and  sometimes  so  written,)  correa^ 
pond  with  the  accounts  that  fiom  time  to  time  have  been 
brought  to  us,  by  hunters  and  trappers  who  have  occasion* 
ally  visited  them.  A  few  years  since  there  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  an  account  of  both  these  tribes,  by  a 
trapper.  He  stated  that  the  Mawkeys  had  <^  light,  flaxen 
hair,  blue  eyes  and  skins  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness."t 
I  have  two  other  accounts  wherein  both  are  described 
much  as  before  stated.  Their  manufactures  are  particu^ 
larly  dwelt  upon.  Some  of  them  wore  shoes,  stockings 
and  other  garments  of  their  own  make.  Their  stone  bouses 
are  noticed  as  well  as  their  large  herds  of  cattle,— also 
their   cultivation  of  firuits  and  vegetables.      They  raise 

•  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains^  California,  &^,  by  a  Naw  Eopjander. 
p.  180. 
t  Auburn  (New  York)  Banner,  1837. 
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cotton,  w^hicb  they  manufacttire  into  cloth,  as  well  na 
wooL  Fire  arms  are  unknown  to  them*  "  Their  dress 
is  different  fmm  that  of  other  Indians,  and  from  iheir 
Spanish  neigh hoi^.  Their  shirts^  coats  and  waistcoats 
are  made  of  wool,  and  their  atnall  clothes  and  gaiters  of 
daer  skin," 

These  accounts  might  be  considered  fancifiilj  had  we 
not  high  anthority  which  fully  corroborates  them.  Hutn- 
boldt  says,*  *'The  Indians  between  the  rivers  Gila  and 
Colorador  form  a  contrast  with  the  wandering  and  dh- 
trustful  Indians  of  the  savannas  to  the  east  of  New  Mexico. 
Father  Garces  visited  the  country  of  the  Moqni,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  there  an  Indian  towB  with  two  great 
squares,  houses  of  several  stories,  and  streets  well  laid  o^if, 
and  parallel  to  one  another.  The  construction  of  the 
edifices  of  the  Moqui  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Cmm 
grand^s  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila." 

In  Mr*  Farnham's  late  work  on  California,  is  a  mrtice 
of  the  Navijos  from  Dr.  Lyman's  report  The  antlior 
begins  by  saying,  that  t^*  they  are  the  most  civilized  of  all 
the  wild  Indians  of  North  America^'*  Tbeir  extensive 
cultivation  of  maize  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables-— didbr 
rearing  of  "  large  droves  of  magnificent  horses,  equal  to 
the  finest  horses  of  the  United  States  i»  appecurance  and 
value,'^  and  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  also  ixiticed. 
From  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  which  is  long  a^nd  coarse 
resembling  mohair,  "  they  manufacture  blankets  of  a  tex- 
turn  so  firm  and  heavy  as  to  be  perfectly  impervious  to 
water.'*  They  make  a  variety  of  colors  with  which  they 
dye  their  cloths,  besides  weaving  them  in  stripes  and 
figures.  They  are  constantly  at  war  with  the  lifexicans, 
but  stand  in  fear  of  the  American  trappers,  with  wixNn 


*  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain.  Vol.  3,  p.  315.  (Londoacd.  in  4  toIi.  Sto.) 
t  Life  and  Trayels  m  California,    p.  372. 
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they  have  had  some   severe  skirmishes,  which  resulted 
much  to  their  disadvantage.* 

It  is  believed  by  Baron  Humboldt  and  by  others,  that 
in  the  Navijos  and  Mawkeys  we  see  the  descendants  of 
the  same  race  of  Indians  which  Cortez  and  the  Spanish 
conquerors  found  in  Mexico,  in  a  semi-civilized  state. 
We  are  unable  to  state  whether  any  affinity  exists  between 
their  language  and  the  other  Mexican  dialects,  as  no  vocab- 
ularies have  been  collected.  The  whiteness  of  their  skins, 
their  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  and  agriculture,  and  the 
mechanical  skill  exhibited  in  their  edifices  at  the  present 
day,  bear  a  striking  analogy  with  the  Mexican  people  at 
the  period  of  the  conquest,  and  as  M.  Humboldt  observes, 
«•  appears  to  announce  traces  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans."  The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that 
20  leagues  north  from  the  Moqui,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Zaguananas,  the  banks  of  the  Nabajoa  were  the  first  abode 
of  the  Aztecs  after  their  departure  from  Atzlan.  "  On 
considering  the  civilization,"  adds  Baron  Humboldt, 
"which  exists  on  several  points  ot  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  in  the  Moqui  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  we 
are  tempted  to  believe  (and  I  venture  to  repeat  it  here) 
that  at  the  period  of  the  migration  of  the  Toltecs,  the 
Acolhues  and  the  Aztecs,  several  tribes  separated  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  establish  themselves  in 
these  northern  regions."t 


*Dr.  hym&n  states,  that  "  in  the  aatamn  of  1841,  an  American  trader  with 
thirty-five  men,  went  from  Bents  fort  to  the  Navijo  country,  built  a  breastwork 
with  his  bales  of  goods,  and  inibrmed  the  astonished  Indians,  that  he  had  '  come 
into  their  country  to  trade  or  fight,^hich  ever  they  preferred/  The  campaigns 
of  the  old  trappers  were  too  fresh  in  their  memory  to  allow  hesiution.  They 
chose  to  trade^  and  soon  commenced  a  brisk  business." 

t  Humboldt's  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain.  Vol.  2,  p.  316.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  the  missionaries  of  the  CoUegio  de  Queretaro,  versed  in  the  Aztec  lan- 
guage, M.  Humboldt  states,  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  Moqui  Indians  i» 
essentially  difibrent  from  the  Mexican  language.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
missionaries  were  established  amougthe  Moqois  and  Nav^ot,  who  ware  nuuMi- 
aacred  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Indians  in  1680. 
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Connected  with  this  subject  and  in  evidence  of  the  iden- 
tity of  these  tribes  with  the  Aztecs,  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  exists  numerous  edifices  of  stone  in  a  ruined 
state,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  some  of  great  extent,  re- 
sembling the  terraced  edifices  and  teocallis  of  Mexico  and 
Yucatan.  One  of  these  structures  measures  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  in  length  by  two  hundred  and  neventj 
in  breath,  with  walls  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  tbrse 
stories  high,  with  a  terrace.  The  whole  sunoundiog 
plain  is  covered  with  broken  pottery  and  earthen  wave, 
painted  in  various  colors.  Vestiges  of  an  artificial  canal 
are  also  to  be  seen.*  Among  the  fragments  are  fimsd 
pieces  of  obsidian,  a  volcanic  substance  not  common  to  the 
countiy,  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  mounds  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  valleys,  in  both  cases  applied  to  the 
same  uses. 

Some  valuable  contributions  to  the  geography  and  etb- 
nology  of  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mouib 
tains  and  Upper  California  and  Oregon,  have  been  made 
by  Capt.  Fremont  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  Engineers.  The 
expedition  under  his  command  traversed  the  great  desert, 
and  examined  portions  of  the  country  not  before  visited 
by  white  men.  The  information  collected  by  this  enter- 
prising traveller  will  be  of  much  service  to  the  country  in 
the  new  relations  which  may  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  California,  as  well  as  to  persons  who  are  seek- 
ing new  homes  in  Oregon.  The  report  of  Captain,  (now 
Col.)  Fremont  has  been  so  widely  circulated,  and  rendered 
so  accessible  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject, 


•  Clavigero,  Hist.  Mexico.  Vol.  1,  p.  151.  Hamboldt's  Polit.  Eosay  on  New 
Spain,  Vol.  2.  p.  300.  A  more  detailed  account  of  these  remains,  may  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  Castaneda's  "  Relation  du  Voyage  de  Cibola  en  1540,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "Relations  et  memoirs originaux'*  of  Temaux-Compans.  The  state 
of  the  country,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  and  their  peculiar  state 
of  civilization  are  given  at  length,  and  are  interesting  in  this  enquiry.  The  no- 
tice of  the  "  Grande  Maison,  diie  de  itfoe<e«ufna,"  is  extracted  from  the  joamal 
of  Father  Pedro  Font,  who  traversed  this  country  to  Monterey,  on  the  Paci6c,  in 
1775. 
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that  it  would  be  sapeiflnous  to  give  any  analysis  of  the 
work  at  this  time.  So  satis^urtory  were  the  results  of  the 
expedition  of  ^is  accomplished  officer  to  the  coantiy  and 
the  govenunent,  that  he  has  again  been  sent  to  make  fiir- 
ther  explorations  of  the  ooontiy  south  of  that  previously 
▼isited  by  him,  and  which  lies  between  Santa  ¥6  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Colonel  Fremont  has  in  this  ex- 
pedition abeady  rendered  important  services  U>  the 
ooontiy,  having  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops 
in  Upper  Califiimia.  This  anned  body  of  men  will  give 
him  great  advantages  over  an  ordinary  traveller  in  a  wild 
and  inhospitable  country,  where  there  are  still  tribes  of 
Indians  which  have  not  yet  been  subjugated  by  the  Span- 
laidst  and  which  an  unprotected  tiaveUer  could  not  i^ 
pioach.  Much  interest  has  been  awakened  fiom  the  ac- 
counts already  received  fiom  CoL  Fremont,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  placed  in  possession  of 
fiill  reports  of  his  explorations,  which  must  throw  much 
light  on  the  geogiapby  of  this  vast  region,  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  productions,  climate,  Sec. 

An  exploratory  journey  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama  has 
recently  been  made  by  M.  Hillert,  which  has  resulted  in 
adding  much  important  information  to  our  previous  know* 
ledge  of  the  country.  It  is  known  that  there  haye  been 
mai^  surveys  of  the  isthmus,  with  the  view  of  opening  a 
water  communication  between  the  oceans  on  either  side. 
Such  was  the  primary  object  of  Mr.  Hillert,  who,  it  i^ 
pears  has  also  made  enquiries  as  to  the  practicability  of 
making  a  rail  road  across  it.  His  observations  od  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  oceaus  by  means  of  a  canal  have  appeared 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  for 
1846,  (pp.  306  and  389,)  together  with  various  letters  from 
him  on  other  subjects  which  attracted  his  attention. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Hillert  has  made  known  a  most 
valuable  anti-venomous  plant,  the  guaco,  a  creeping  plant, 
which  abounds  in  the  forest  of  the  Isthmus,  the  virtues  of 
which  were  made  known  to  him  by  the  Indians*    After 


^rBIStf^TH©  TiiMiifft 'wftli  the  leaves  of  tins  plant j  m  persem 
may  handle  scoqjiona  and  venomous  insects  with  im- 
punity, aiid  mosquitoes  after  sucking  the  blood  of  those 
who  had  taken  it  inwardly  died  instantly.  The  geolo^ 
and  botany  of  the  country  received  particular  aitentbn. 
M.  Hillert  projwses  to  introduce  several  of  the  most  use- 
ful plants  and  vegetables  into  the  French  dominiofis  ia 
Senegal  or  Algeria,  among  them  the  plant  iroin  which  ihfl 
Panama  hats  are  made-  So  valuable  are  the  labors  of 
this  gentleman  considered,  that  the  French  commis^^Mail 
has  awarded  him  the  Orleans  prize,  for  having  introducud 
into  France  the  most  useful  iraprDvement  in  agricuhum 
Some  ancient  monumental  edifices  were  diacovered  in  the 
Isthmus,  not  far  from  the  river  Atrato,  and  others  nmt 
the  mines  of  Cano ;  besides  these  an  aneieat  canal  cat 
through  the  solid  rock  in  the  interval  which  separates  the 
the  rivers  Atrato  and  Darien. 


NoTB.— Tiie  following  Hst  embraces  all  the  booka  relating  to  Ongaa^QtiBbl' 
nia,  and  Mexico,  printed  daring  the  last  two  yetti*. 

Narretive  of  the  exploring  expeditioo  to  the  Rookf  M o«italna»  in  ffaa  Tear  IMf 
and  to  Oiegoa  and  North  California,  in  the  yean  1843^*4,  by  Capt«  J.  C..IW- 
mont  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  under  the  orden  of  Col.  J.  J.  Abett,8vi 
Washington,  1846. 

Explomilen  dv  Tsrretoim  de  POregon,  dea  Oalifeniiea»  et  de  In  If er¥Bi«rim 
execatic  pendant  let  anneea  1840,  41  et  49.  par  M.  Dnflot  d^lM^i.  AilifM* 
la  Legation  de  France  a  Mexico.  9  vola.  Svo..  and  foUe  atlas  of  maim  and  plRMk 
Paris.  1845. 

Tho  Oregon  Territory,  claims  thereto,  of  England  and  Ameirien  ooniidcisd, 
its  condition  and  proapeeta.    By  Alexander  Simpeott,  Bsq.    Bvo.  LandoM»  IMi. 

The  Oregon  Territory,  a  geographical  and  phyvcal  aceoam  of  that  oototiy 
and  its  inhabitants.   By  Rev.  C.  G.  Nlcholay.    18mo.  London,  1846L 

The  Oregon  Question  determined  by  the  mles  of  Intemationai  law.  By  Edwaid 
J.WallaoeofBombay.    8vo.  London,  1940. 

The  Oregon  qaeslion.   By  the  Hon.  Albert  GalMn.    8va  New  Task,  IML 

The  Oregon  Question  examined,  in  respect  to  frets  and  the  lawa  oC  oaiiQi^ 
By  Travers  Twiss,  D.  C.  L.    8vo.  London,  1846. 

The  Oregon  Question  as  it  stands.    By  M.  B.  Sampson.  London,  1846. 

Prairiedom;  Ramhleaand  acramhias  in  Texas  and  Now  EsnanadnNw  Bft 
Southron.    ISroo.  New  Yotk,  1846. 

Life  in  California  daring  a  residenoa  of  several  yaaia  in  that  TanllQij.  Bf 
an  American.    To  whichii  annexed  an  historical  aooomit  of  te  oiigta^oHMBS 
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OBBBNijurD  AMD  THB  Arotio  Bsoions.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquariefl  published,  in  1846, 
Grdnlands  Historiske  Mindesms&rlfiery  (The  Hiertorical 
Monuments  of  Greeolaad,)  VoL  HI.,  (d6S  pages,  with  13 
copperplates,)  which  closes  this  work.  The  1st  and  2d 
volumes,  (pp.  814  and  794  respectively,)  were  published 
in  1838.  After  Professor  Rafn  had  finished  the  compila* 
lion  of  his  separate  work,  Atuiquiuues  Americafutf  which 
was  published  by  the  Society  in  1837,  he  connected 
himself  with  Professor  Finn  Magnusen,  for  the  purpose  of 
editing'--«lso  under  the  auspices  of  the  Socie^ — the  great 
ooUection  of  original  written  sources  of  the  ancient  history 
of  that  remarkable  polar  land,  which  was  first  seen  in 
877,  and  cobnized  in  986.  With  a  view  of  doing  all  that 
lay  in  its  power  to  throw  light  on  ancient  Greenland,  the 


and  tnuUtuMM  of  the  IndianB  of  Alu  California,  from  the  Bpaniah.  Poit  Sto. 
New  York,  1846. 

An  Etmj  on  the  Oregon  Qoestion,  written  for  the  Shakapeare  Glob.  By  E.  A. 
Jfeiedith.  Montreal,  1846. 

The  Topic  No.  3.    The  Oregon  Qnestion.    4to.  London,  1846. 

Life  in  Prairie  Land.    By  Mri.  Eliza  W.  Famham.    13mo.  New  York,  1846. 

Green's  Joamal  of  the  Texan  expedition  against  Mier ;  sabeeqaent  Imprianii' 
ment  of  the  Aothor;  his  Bafierings,  and  final  Escape  from  the  Castle  of  Perote. 
With  reflections  opon  the  present  political  aid  probable  future  relatloiis  of  Taxas, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  Illastrated  by  Drawings  uken.from  Life  by 
Charles  M'Laoghlin,  a  FeUow-prisoner.    Engravings.    8vo. 

Travels  over  the  uUe  lands  and  Cordilleras  of  Mexioo,  in  1848^4.  With  an 
appendix  on  Oregon  and  California.  By  Albert  M.  Oilliam,  late  U.  S.Counsal, 
California.    8vo.  Philadelphia,  1846. 

Recollections  of  Mexico.  By  Waddy  Thompson,  Esq.,  late  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  U.  8.  at  Mexico.    8to.  New  York,  1846. 

Altowan ;  or  incidents  of  life  and  adventare  in  the  Rocky  Monntains.  By  mn 
Amateur  Traveller.  Edited  by  James  Watson  Webb,  d  voL  13mo.  New 
York,  1846. 

Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Monntains,  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Grand  Prairies,  including  descriptions  of  the  different  races  inhabiting  them,  &c. 
By  a  New  Englander.    19mo.  Philadelphia,  1846. 

History  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  other  Territories  on  the  North 
West  Coast  of  North  America :  from  their  discovery  to  the  present  day.  Ae- 
eompanied  by  a  geograpical  view  of  those  countries.  By  Robert  Gretidiow.  8fo. 
third  edition.  Boston,  1847. 
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Society,  dpriug  tli€  ten  years  frora  1839  to  1841,  cause 
joarnies  to  be  tindertakeiiaDcl  explorahons  to  be  performed 
in  sach  of  the  Greenland  firths  a^  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  respect  of  the  ancient  colon  ization*  By  ex- 
t  cuvaiions  made  among  the  ruins  remaining  from  the 
'  ancient  colony,  there  waa  obtained  a  collection  of  itiscrip- 
j  tbiw  and  other  antiquities,  which  are  now  prescnred  in 
I  the  American  Museum  erected  by  the  Society,  and  dmw* 
inga  were  taken  of  the  gronnd  plans  of  several  edifices. 
Of  the  reports  received  on  this  occasion,  we  must  in  an 
especial  manner  notice,  as  exhibiting  evidence  of  the  most 
assiduous  care,  and  as  moreover  embracing  the  moat 
important  part  of  the  country,  the  exploration  undertaken 
by  the  llev*  George  T.  Joergensen,  of  the  firths  of  IgE* 
iikko  and  Tunnadluarbik,  where  the  most  considerable 
ruins  are  siiuuted*  The  present,  vol-  II L,  contains,  extracts 
from  annaUj  and  a  collection  of  Documents  mlating  lo 
Greenland^  compiled  by  Finn  Magnusen ;  (to  this  part  ajK 
pertains  a  plate  exhibiting  seals  ofthe  Greenland  Bishops;) 
ancient  geographical  writings,  compi^  by  Finn  M^igb^ 
sen  and  Charles  C.  Rafn ;  the  voyages  of  the  brodHRs 
2eno,  with  introductory  remarks  and  notes  by  Dr.&ed^* 
dorff;  a  view  of  more  recent  voyages  for  the  Te^diaoofntj 
of  Greenland,  by  Dr.  C.  Pingel,  arf  aCntiquarian  chocogift- 
phy  of  Greenland,  drawn  up  by  J.  J.  A.  Watsaae,  fibm 
the  accounts  fiimished  by  various  travellers  of  the  exfkh 
rations  undertaken  by  them*  The  work  is  closed  by  a 
view  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Greenland,  by  Profettor 
Charles  C.  Rafn,  based  on  a  collation  of  the  notices  cod- 
tained  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  the  accounts  of  tbe 
country  fiimished  by  the  travellers.  To  which  is  ad<M 
a  list  of  the  bishops  and  a  chronological  conspectus  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  country,  a  historical  id- 
dex  of  names,  a  geographical  index,  and  an  antiqaariaa 
index  rerum.  Copperplate  maps  are  annexed  of  the  two 
most  important  districts  of  ancient  Greenland-— the  ea^tem 
settlement,    (Eystribygd,)   and   the  western  settlemeolf 
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(Vestribygd,)  exhibiting  the  position  of  the  numerous  ruins. 
Moreover,  plans  and  elevations  of  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  ruins  and  other  rudera ;  also  delineations  of 
of  runic  stones  and  other  northern  antiquities  found  in 
Greenland. 

Scripta  Htstorica  Islandarwm^  latine  reddita  et  apparatu  cri- 
tico  instructa,  curante  Societate  Regia  Antiquariorum  Sep 
tentrionalium.  Vol.  XII.  The  edition  first  commenced  by 
the  Society,  of  the  historical  Sagas  recording  events  which 
happened  out  of  America,  (Iceland,  Greenland  and  Yin* 
land,)  particularly  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the 
original  Icelandic  text  with  two  translations,  one  into  Latin, 
and  another  into  Danish,  (36  vols.)  has  now  been  brought 
to  a  completion,  by  the  publication  of  the  above  men- 
tioned volume,  (pp.  658  in  8vo.)  wherein  are  contained 
Regesta  Geographica  to  the  whole  work,  which  for  this 
large  cyclus  of  Sagas  may  be  considered  as  tantamount  to 
an  old  northern  geographical  gazetteer,  in  as  much  as 
attention  has  also  been  paid  to  other  old  northern  manu- 
scripts of  importance  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
Complete,  however,  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  called, 
neither  as  regards  Iceland  especially  and  other  lands  in 
America,  whose  copious  historical  sources  have,  in  the 
present  instance,  been  but  partially  made  use  of,  nor  also 
as  regards  the  European  countries  without  the  Scandina- 
vian North,  for  whose  remote  history  and  ancient  geograr 
phy  the  old  northern  writings  contain  such  important  ma- 
terials, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  in  due 
time  take  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  labors  in  that 
direction  also.  The  present  volume  does,  however,  con- 
tain a  number  of  names  of  places  situated  without  the 
bounds  of  Scandinavia  in  countries  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  writings  published  in  the  work  itself.  To 
the  name  of  each  place  is  annexed  its  Icelandic  or  old 
Danish  form,  and  the  position  of  the  place  is  investigated 
by  means  of  compari^n  with  other  historical  data  and 
with  modem  geography. 
3 


SB  FROdRBss  OF  wmnmj^iffw^ 

Gu  John  Franklin  who  l<?ft  about  two  years  on  a  v^oyage 

r  exploration,  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  America,  reraatns 

f  in  those  inhospitable  parts.    Much  anxiety  is  felt  for  hira 

as  no  tidings  have  been  received  Tron)  him*     It  is  to  be 

hoped  that  his  voyage  will  prove  successtul  and  that  be- 

'  fore  the  close  of  the  present  year,  he  may  return* 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  lately  fitted  out  an 
'  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  unexplored 
i portion  of  the  coast  on  the  northeast  angle  of  the  North 
1  American  coutinenU  The  expedition,  which  consists  of 
I  thirteen  persons,  is  under  the  command  of  oiie  of  the 
kcompany*;s  officers.  It  started  on  the  5tli  July,  in  two 
llxiatai  under  favorable  circumstances  ;^~the  ice  having 
[cleared  away  from  the  shores  of  the  bay  at  an  earher 
period  of  the  year  than  usual-* 

A  memoir  on  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Rod^y 
mountains^  and  particularly  those  along  the  shores  of  the 
;  Pacific  ocean,  from  California  to  Behring*s  straits,  with 
comparative  vocabularies  of  their  Inn^n^afres,  is  prepariag^ 
for  publication  by  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  from  aathen- 
tic  materials.  Mr.  Hale,  philologist  of  the  United  Stal^ 
Exploring  Expedition,  has  made  a  valuable  contributicm 
to  the  Ethnology  of  this  region,  in  jus  volume,  entitled 
**  Ethnology  and  Philology,''  being  thie  seventh  volume  pf 
the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition.t 


*  Report  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Londoa,  Nor.  9,  1846. 

t  Recent  Works  on  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Barrow's  (Sir  J.)  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Research  witliin  the  Aiietic  Re* 
gions,  from  the  year  1818  to  the  present  time,  in  search  of  a  north- we«t  pum^jb, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  with  two  attempts  to  reach  the  North  Me. 
Abridged  from  the  official  narratives,  with  remarks  by  Sir  John  Barrow.  0fo. 
London,  1846. 

Americas  Arctiske  landes  gamle  geographic  efrer  dc  ftot^^akt  Olddoieftcr 
▼cd  C.  C.  Rafii.    8vo.    Copenhagen,  1846. 
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SOUTH   AMERICA. 


The  French  expedition  which  has  been  engaged  for 
the  last  three  years  in  exploring  the  interior  of  South 
America,  has  at  length  reached  Lima,  from  which  place 
Coimt  Castelnau  has  transmitted  a  detailed  report  of  his 
journey,  to  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.* 

This  expedition  is  by  far  the  most  important  that  has 
yet  been  sent  out  for  the  exploration  of  South  America, 
and  has  already  traversed  a  large  portion  of  its  central 
parts,  little  known  to  geographers.  Their  first  journey 
was  across  the  country  firom  Rio  Janeiro  to  Goyaz,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  Araguay  (Lat.  16®  11'  S.  Long. 
60*  29'  W.)  which  river  they  descended  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tocantiu,  and  then  returned  by  the  last  named 
river  and  the  desert  of  the  Chavantes. 

They  made  another  journey  to  the  north  of  Cuyaba,  to 
explore  the  diamond  mines,  and  examine  the  sources  of 
the  Paraguay  and  Arenos.  In  the  next  journey ,t  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  just  been  communicated  fix)m 
Lima,  the  expedition  descended  the  rivers  Cuyaba  and 
San  Lorenzo  to  Paraguay.  During  this  voyage  they  en- 
tered the  country  of  the  Guatos  Indians,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tribes  of  the  American  aborigines.  "  The 
fe^ljires  of  these  Indians,"  says  the  Count,  "  are  extreme- 
ly interesting  ; — never  in  my  life  having  seen  finer,  or  any 
more  widely  differing  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  red 
man.  Their  large,  well  opened  eyes,  with  long  lashes, 
nose  aquiline  and  admirably  modelled,  and  a  long,  black 
beard,  would  make  them  one  oltfche  finest  races  in  the 
world,  had  not  their  habit  of  stooping  in  the  canoe  bowed 
the  legs  of  the  greater  number.     Their  arms,  consisting 

•  NouveUes  Annales  dea  Voyages.    Feb.  1846.    p.  146. 
t  London  Athenaeam,  Aag.  8»  I8464  in  which  is  a  condensed  aceoant  of  this 
journey. 
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of  very  large  bowsp  with  arrows  seven  feet  long*  demanil 
great  bodily  strength^ — and  their  address  in  llie  u§e  of 
them  passes  imagination*  These  savages  are  timid, 
nevcrthelesSj  and  of  extreme  mildness.  By  taking  them 
for  our  guides,  and  attaching  them  by  small  presetiis,  we 
were  enabled  to  explore  parts  wholly  unknown,  of  that  vast 
net-work  of  rivers  which  they  are  constantly  traveraing/* 
In  Paraguay  the  party  met  a  ulbe  of  the  celebrated  Guay- 
curus  nation*  These  people  are  eminemly  equestrian — 
transporting  their  baggage,  women  and  effects  of  every  kind 
on  horseback,  across  the  most  arid  dcseits-  They  are  mor- 
tal foes  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  terror  to  the  whole  fi-ontier- 
They  wear  their  hair  long,  and  paint  themselves,  black 
or  red,  after  a  very  grotesque  and  irregular  fashion  ;  the 
two  sides  of  their  bodies  are  generaily  painted  in  a 
different  manner.  "  Their  chief  arms  are  the  lance, 
knife^  and  a  club,  which  they  throw  with  great  precision 
at  a  full  gallop.  Their  hats  are  made  of  hides.  Each 
warrior  has  bis  mark^  which  he  bum^  with  a  red  hot  iron 
on  all  that  belongs  to  him — ^bis  horses^  dogs  and  even 
wives.  One  of  the  most  atrocious  traits  in  the  mannas 
of  this  people,  is  that  of  putting  to  death  all  childreii  boro 
of  mothers  under  thirty  years  of  age»" 

After  traversing  the  countiy  between  Paragaajr  add 
Brazil,  the  expedition  proceeded  north  by  the  river  Pai»- 
guay,  and  passed  the  mouths  of  the  San  Lorenzoy  wh^e 
it  entered  the  great  lake  Gaiva,  and  fiom  thenc^tbe 
greater  lake  Uberava,  the  limits  of  which  could  not  be 
traced,  being  lost  in  the  horizon.  An  Indian  told  the 
Count  that  he  had  travelled  for  three  whole  days  in  his 
canoe,  without  finding  its  extremity,  which  supposes  a 
length  of  twenty-five  dt  thirty  leagues.  This  great  inland 
sea  is  unknown  to  geographers.  At  Villa  Maria  a  cara- 
van of  mules  awaited  the  travellers,  when  they  entered 
the  desert  or  Gran  Chaco,  as  it  is  called,  and  proceeded 
to  the  town  of  M atto-Grosso,  which  is  considered  the  most 
pestiferous  place  in  the  world.    Out  bf  a  popuUution  of 
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1200  souls,  them  ware  found  but  four  ^idiites,  of  whom 
three  were  officerr  of  the  goveniment ;  all  the  rest  was 
composed  of  blacks  and  Indians  of  every  variety  and  color, 
who  alone  are  able  to  support  this  terrible  climate. 

From  this  place  the  expedition  proceeded  to  Santa 
Cruz  of  the  Sierra,  where  they  found  bread,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  for  two  years ;  after  a  month's 
repose,  a  journey  of  eight  days  brought  the  party  to  Chu- 
quisaca,  in  Bolivia,  and  fix>m  thence  by  Potosi  to  Lima. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  are  already  of  great  in- 
terest. It  will  make  known  people,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  geographers.  Rivers  which  appear  on 
our  maps  are  found  not  to  exist,  while  hitherto  unknown 
rivers  and  large  bodies  of  water  have  been  discovered. 
Many  geographical  positions  have  been  determined,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  trade  which  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  centre  of  this  vast  continent  by  metms  of  cara- 
vans of  mules,  are  made  known. 

M.  de  Castelnau  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
productions  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
such  as  are  valuable  into  the  French  colony  of  Algeria. 
Large  collections  in  Natural  History  have  already  been 
received  at  the  museum  in  Paris ;  observations  on  ter- 
restrial magnetism  and  meteorology  have  been  made, 
in  fact,  no  department  of  science  seems  to  have  been  neg- 
lected by  the  expedition,  which  will  reflect  great  credit 
on  its  distinguished  head,  Count  Castelnau,  as  well  as 
on  the  French  government,  by  whose  liberality  and  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  science  it  has  been  supported. 

From  Lima,  Count  Castlenau  intended  to  prosecute 
further  researches  in  the  country  of  the  Incas,  after  which 
he  would  proceed  to  the  Amazon  river. 

Peru.  Some  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, have  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Province  of 
Chachapoyas,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
Lima  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fix>m  the  coast. 
The  particulars  of  these  ruins  were  communicated  by 
3* 
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Sefior  Nieto  to  the  prefect  ot  the  Department.*  "  The 
principal  edifice  is  an  immense  wall  of  hewn  stone,  three 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  five  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  feet  high.t  It  is 
solid  in  the  interior  and  level  on  the  top,  iipon  which  is 
another  wall  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  of  the  same 
breadth  and  height  as  the  former,  and  like  it  solid  to 
its  summit.  In  this  elevation,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
lower  wall,  are  a  great  many  rooms  eighteen  feet  long  and 
fifteen  wide,  in  which  are  found  neatly  constructed  niches, 
containing  bones  of  the  ancient  dead,  some  naked  and 
some  in  shrouds  or  blankets,"  placed  in  a  sitting  posture. 

From  the  base  of  this  structure  *'  commences  an  inclined 
plane  gradually  ascending  to  its  sunmiit,  on  which  is  a 
small  watch  tower.  From  this  point,  the  whole  of  the 
plain  below,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  province, 
including  the  capital,  eleven  leagues  distant,  may  be  seen. 

In  the  second  wall  or  elevation  are  also  openings  re- 
sembling ovens,  six  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
circumference.  In  these,  skeletons  were  found.  The 
cavities  in  the  adjoining  mountain  were  found  to  contain 
heaps  of  human  remains  perfectly  preser\'ed  in  their 
shrouds,  which  were  made  of  cotton  of  varioufi  colors.  Still 
further  up  this  mountain  was  **a  wall  of  square  stones, 
with  small  apertures  like  windows,  but  which  could  not 
be  reached  without  a  ladder,"  owing  to  a  perpendicular 
rock  which  intervened.  The  Indians  have  a  superstitious 
horror  of  the  place,  in  consequence  of  the  mummies  it 
contains,  and  refused  to  assist  the  exploring  part3%  believ- 
ing that  fatal  diseases  would  be  produced  by  touchinfr 
these  ghastly  remains  of  their  ancestors.  They  were 
therefore  compelled  to  abandon  their  researches,  though 
surrounded  by  objects  of  antuiuity  of  great  interest. 


*  Siminond's  Colonial  Magazine.     Vol.  V.  p.  87. 

t  There  is  evidently  some  mistake  in  these  dimensions,  which  would  give  a  maw 
of  masonry  many  times  larger  than  the  great  pyramid  at  Ghizeh. 
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Mr.  Chas.  Frederick  Neumann,  a  distinguished  oriental 
scholar  of  Munich,  has  lately  published  a  work  "  On  the 
Condition  of  Mexico  in  the  Fifth  Century  of  oar  Ei«»  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  writers.''  It  purports  to  be  an  account 
of  that  country,  called  Fu-Sang,  in  the  Chinese  annals. 
De  Guignes,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  China,  supposes 
that  America  was  the  country  referred  to,  while  Klaproth, 
on  the  contrary,  believes  it  to  be  Japan. 

It  is  stated  in  the  English  papers*  that  an  expedition, 
which  promises  the  most  important  results,  both  to  science 
and  commerce,  is  at  this  moment  fitting  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  navigating  some  of  the  great  unexplored  rivers  of 
South  America.  It  is  to  be  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Ranelagh ;  and  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have 
already  volunteered  to  accompany  his  lordship.  The 
enterprising  and  scientific  band  will  sail  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  are  completed.     He  proposes  to 


*  London  Atheneiun,  Nov.  9.  1846. 

NoTV. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  relating  to  South  America  which 
have  recently  been  published. 

Historia  fisica  j  politica  de  Chile  aegun  documentos  adquiredos  en  esta  Re- 
pablica  durante  doze  anos  de  residencia  en  ella,  y  publicada  bajo  loa  auspidoa 
del  supremo  gobiemo.     7  livr.    8?o.  with  an  Atlas  of  27  plates.    Paris.  1844. 

Memoria  geografico  economico-politica  del  departroento  de  Venezuela,  publi- 
cada en  1834  por  cl  intendente  de  ejercito  D.  Joae  M.  Aurrecoecbea,  qnien  la 
reimprime  con  yarias  notas  aclaratorias  y  un  apendice.   Quarto.   Madrid.  1846. 

Twenty-four  years  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  embracing  the  author's  per- 
sonal adventures,  with  the  history  of  the  country,  d&c.  dtc.,  with  the  circumstan- 
oes  which  led  to  the  interposition  of  England  and  France.  By  Col.  J.  A. 
King.     1  vol.  13mo.     New  York.  1846.  % 

Travels  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  principally  through  the  northern  provinces, 
and  the  gold  and  diamond  districts,  in  1836 — 1841.  By  George  Canning. 
8vo.    London.  1846. 

Travels  in  Peru,  during  the  years  1838—1843,  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
Sierra,  across  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes,  into  the  primeval  forests.  By  Dr. 
J.  J.  Tschudi.    3  vols.  l2mo.    New  York.  1847. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank  is  preparing  for  the  pitm  a  work  on  Brazil,  being  obaer- 
vations  made  during  a  twelve  months'  residence  in  that  coontry.  Fiom  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman,  his  repnution  as  a  man  of  obaerva- 
tion,  and  his  wall  known  capacity  as  a  writer,  we  think  a  nLimble  book  may 
be  expected. 
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penetrate,  by  some  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
into  the  interior  of  Bolivar — for  which  purpose  a  steamer 
will  be  taken  out  in  pieces.  Returning  to  the  Amazon, 
he  will  ascend  this  great  river  to  its  highest  sources.  The 
distance  and  means  of  communication  between  the  PaciBc 
and  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  will  be  minutely  examined. 

Another  scientific  expedition  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
French  Government  to  its  West  India  colonies  and  the 
northerly  parts  of  South  America,  under  M.  Charles  De- 
ville,  a  report  fix)m  whom  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  June  last  Its  publication  was 
recommended. 

The  French  Government  gave  notice  to  the  same 
Academy,  at  its  meeting  on  the  3ist  August  last,  of  an  in- 
tended expedition  by  Lieut.  Tardy  Montravel,  to  the 
Amazon  river  and  its  branches,  with  the  steamer  Alectoa 
and  the  Astrolabe  corvette  ;  and  invited  the  Academy  to 
prepare  a  programme  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  re- 
searches which  M.  de  Montravel  is  charged  to  make. 


AFRICA. 

The  zeal  which  was  manifested  a  few  years  since  for 
the  discover}^  and  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  tenninated  with  the  Landers,  and 
the  unsuccessful  voyage  of  the  steamers  up  the  Niger,  has 
au:ain  shown  itself,  and  we  now  find  as  much  curiosity 
awakened,  and  as  much  zeal  manifested  for  geograpical 
discovery  in  this  vast  continent,  and  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions for  ages  in  doubt,  as  lias  been  exhibited  at  any  for- 
mer period. 

The  Travels  of  M.  d'Abaddie,  Dr.  Beke,  Isenberg,  and 
others  make  known  to  us  the  immense  extent  and  windings 
of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  the  white 
and  blue  Nile,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  their 
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rise,  and  the  solutioQ  of  die  question  of  the  traft  aomce  of 
the  Nile,  remaiDS  still  unsettled. 

We  have  received  fi:om  Mr.  Jomard*  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  a  work  entitled  ^^Observatioiui  sur  le 
voyage  au  Darfbur''  fixHn  an  account  given  by  the  Sheikh 
Mohammed-el-Tounsy,  accompanied  by  a  vocabulary 
of  the  language  of  the  people,  and  remaiks  on  the  white 
Nile  by  Mr.  Jomard.  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  only 
known  to  us  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Browne  in  1794,  and  forms 
a  link  in  the  chain  between  Lake  Tchad  and  a  region  of 
country  quite  unexplored,  and  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge whatever. 

We  have  some  information  of  interest,  relating  to  Sen^ 
gal,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geographksal  Society  of 
London,*  being  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Thomson,  linguist  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Sierra  Leone,  from  that 
place  to  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Futah  Jallo.  His  place  is 
about  four  hundred  miles  nortbeastof  SierraLeone.  ''The 
principal  object  of  the  mission,  was  to  open  a  road  foi  a 
regular  line  of  traffic  through  that  country,  between  the 
colony  and  the  negro  states  on  the  Joliba  or  Niger." 

Mr.  Thomson's  narrative  is  full  of  interest  and  shows 
the  great  hardships  to  be  encountered  in  effecting  a  com- 
munication with  the  interior.  No  man  could  be  better 
prepared  for  such  an  enterprize,  both  by  knowledge  of 
the  languages  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  zeal,  perseverance,  and  courage,  also  were  prominent 
traits  in  his  character ;  yet  his  enterprize  failed  and  death 
cut  him  off,  when  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  eastward. 

An  expedition  more  sucessful  in  its  results,  has  been 
undertaken  in  Dahomey  on  the  Guinea  coast,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  (vol,  16.)  This  journey 
was  performed  by  Mr.  John  Duncan,  from  Cape  Coast  to 

•  Journal  of  the  GeosraphiealSodety.    VoL  16. 
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\Vl.va.lah,  and  fmm  the  lauer  about  five  ^'»»^dxedma«, 
A»c'  north,  through  the  Dahomey  countiy  to  Adofoodidi. 
Mlhonph  the  king  of  Ashantee  had  refused  permissm  for 
Mr.  Duncan  to  pass  thn>ugh  his  territory,  and  had  en- 
ileavoanl  to  proiudioo  the  kin.  o:  Dahomey  agamsthiE^ 
,.  ^va.  nvoivcx'.  --  .--^:  i.:.--essbv4e  latter,  a^d 
*  ,     ,.        ,. .«   V  -   --  r-svcj  m  his  dominions.    A 

'.     .      ■    ^    ,  ;.^^-  ".-J  v-ss  mrnished  to  accompany 


^v.r.r..  ^-  •'^^' 


v-a-     •  '-'^•"  ''^'^  upwards  of  one  hundred 

*  "  '         ''      ,..,,  .:..>  =:ade  so  that  at  eveiy  village 

""^         ,   ,.  ^  ..Si**',:,  provisions  were  always  waiting, 

' '  ^    *-  w  ^    ■     •^-'""     -^"^'^"g  the  strange  things  seen 

*■  "*  ...   ^^15  a  review  of  six  thousand  Femak 

^.ffxv.  and   accoutred.     Their  appearance, 

'^^^^    ^....;i.i*.v.  nation,  was  surprising,  and  their pe^ 

*  ^^  ^. ;  ;;>^re  so.     The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  cx- 

,v  4i  P.ihomey.     In  the  market  of  Adofoodiah,  ar- 

^  ^  x»  ^i:*.^"  Mediterranean,  and  from  Bomou  in  the  inlc^ 

.xixised  f()r  sale,  sliowing  the  immense  extent  of 

..•  .^f  tlic  country.     He  met  people  from  Timbuctoo 

^.."..'.ored  some  particulars  of  that  remarkable  city,  as 

'<  <omo  inlormation  respecting  Mungo  Park's  death. 

•■  X  enterprising  traveller  has  lately  been  provided  with 

'.,•  means  to  enable  him  tf>  set  out  on  a  new  journey  with 

<  determination  to  i)nnetrate  the  countrj'  to  Timbuctoo, 

\^m  whence  he  will  endeavour  to  follow  the  Nisrer  to  its 

luouth. 

The  Amoric;nn  Missionaries  at  the  Gaboon,  (Western 
AtrittJi,)  with  a  viewof  estnblishing  a  mission  in  the  Pong- 
wcc  country  hav(»,  been  preparing  a  grammar  of  the  Pong- 
woe  language,  the  pocliarities  of  which  are  such  as  to  do- 
serve  notice.  The  Missionaries  cjill  it  "  one  of  the  most  pcr- 
fec!t  lringuag(\s  of  which  they  have  nny  knowledge.  It  is  not 
so  remarkable  for  copiousness  of  words  as  for  its  great  and 
almost  unlimited  ih*xibility.  Its  expansions,  contractions, 
and  inflections  though  exceedingly  numerous,  and  having, 
nppnrently,  special  reference  to  euphony,  are  all  governed 
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by  grammatical  rules,  which  seem  to  be  well  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  which  enable  them  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  with  the  utmost  precision.  How  a  lan- 
guage so  soft,  so  plaintive,  so  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  copious  and  methodical  in  its  inflections, 
should  have  originated,  or  how  the  people  are  enabled  to 
retain  its  multifarious  principles  so  distinctly  in  their  minds 
as  to  express  themselves  with  almost  unvarying  precision 
and,  un^rmity,  are  points  which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
settle.  It  is  spoken  coastwise  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
and  perhaps  with  some  dialectic  differences,  it  reaches  the 
Congo  river.  How  far  it  extends  into  the  interior  is  not 
satisfactorily  known."* 

An  attempt  to  penetrate  this  continent  fiom  the  north 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  James  Richardson,  by  advices  fiom 
whom  it  appears  that  on  the  23d  November,  1846,  he 
had  reached  Ohadames,  in  the  Oreat  Desert,  where  he 
had  been  residing  for  three  months,  and  whence  he  was 
to  start  on  the  following  day,  with  a  negro  and  a  Moor,  for 
Soudan.     If  sucessful  in  reaching  that  country,  he  intended 
to  proceed  to  Timbuctoo  and  other  parts  of  the  interior. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  well  received  by  the  people  and  Sul- 
tan of  Ghadames ;  but  his  journey  to  Sackatoo  the  capital 
of  Soudan,  which  would  take  three  months  to  accom- 
plish, through  some  of  the  wildest  tribes  and  without  any 
guarantee  from  the  English  or  Ottoman  government}  was 
considered  foolhardy  and  desperate.t 

Later  accounts  state  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  returned 
after  a  successftil  exploration  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Oreat 
Zahara,  and  that  he  has  collected  important  information 
relating  to  the  slave  trade,  one  of  the  objects  of  his  un- 
dertaking. We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
publication  of  his  travels.^ 

The  details  of  the  expedition  under  M.  Raffenel  of  the 


•  Miadonary  Herald,  vol.  41.  p.  218. 
t  London  Athenenmi  March  7, 1846. 


t  Ibid  Oct  31, 1846. 
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French  navy  kind  other  scientific  gendement  up  A»  I 
gal,  liaTe  jost  been  poHished.*  The  party  aeoenAd  Ifae 
Senegal  to  the  riiver  ItalAn^  and-  fion  thattMnidi  CKf -dw 
FaboniS  they  pmecrated  the  countiy  to  HaneaiMagi>  Ttmf 
then  Tinted  the  gold  minoB  of  KenMw,  on  the  Banteflk^ 
the  coantiy  of  Oalazoy  Bondoa  and  Woolliy  andiulMUMJ 
hy  the  river  Gambia.  Seven  monthB  ^reve  apent  on  ddi 
expedition.  They  fonnd  the  coontiy  beandM^  Imt  ito 
cultivation  neglected, and  of  coorae  htde  waaptddncad* 
They  visited  the  place  where  die  Frandi  were  A^ 
merly  established,  widi  the  view  of  making  taaptaaa  iridi 
the  natives  Sx  its  occupatiiMi  anew.  Few  traoea  el  ika 
cobny  were  to  be  fimnd*  They  were  kindly  reoeivedlgp 
the  various  tribes  of  a[fao(rigines,  whatever  diajr  vnitf 
though  when  at  the  extreme  point  of  dieir  jiHiiimj,  lining 
to  the  wars  among  die  nadves,  tfa^did  notlUift  iftea6 
to  proceed  fiudier*  The  reaults  of  the  expedidoii'aaaii^ 
teresdng  to  science,  as  well  as  to  die  friends  of  ImiiiMiifaj, 
who  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  people. 

For  the  more  complete  exploration  of  this  portion  of  the 
African  continent,  it  has  been  proposed  to  send  another 
expedition  under  M.  Raffenel  for  the  purpose.  This  gen- 
tleman has  submitted  a  memoir  to  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Paris.  The  result  was  favorable,  and  Mr*  Raffenel 
has  been  provided  with  instructions  for  his  guidance 
in  his  proposed  journey. 

A  journey  of  exploration  and  civilization  in  Soudan,  is 
about  to  be  undertaken  by  four  Jesuits  from  Rome— Bi- 
shop Casolani,  and  Fathers  Ryllo,  Knoblica,  and  Vinco. 
Casolani  and  Ryllo  will  will  start  from  Cairo  in  January, 
1847 — having  previously  obtained  a  Firman  from  Constan- 
tinople; and,  proceeding  through  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  thence  by  Kordofau  and  Dar&ur,  they  hope  to  reach 
Bornou, — and  meet  there  their  brethren,  who  travel  by 

*  Bnlietiii  de  \a  8oc\^t€  de  Geographic.  Rapport  ptr  M.  Roger.  1846.  p.  391. 
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the  way  of  Tripoli  and  Mouryok.  Should  they  be  foi> 
lunate  enough  to  meet,  it  will  then  be  determined  which 
route  shall  afterwards  be  followed.  They  have  determined 
lo  accomplish  what  they  have  undertaken,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  From  the  high  character  of  all  the  parties, 
great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  result  of  this  journey* 
They  are  all  men  of  extensive  learning,  and  famiUar  with 
the  languages,  manners  and  customs  of  the  East.* 

A  project  is  on  foot  in  London  and  a  prospectus  has 
been  issued  for  a  new  Expedition  of  Discovery  to  pene- 
trate the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  eastdm  side.  Many 
advantages  are  presented  by  beginning  the  work  of  explo- 
ration here ;  among  them,  the  populousness  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Eastern  Africa,  which  is  in  general  superior  to  that 
of  the  western  coast.  The  languages  of  the  former  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  each  other,  and  extend  over  a  very  large 
space,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter.  "  The  ab- 
sence of  foreign  influence,  (particularly  of  the  Portuguese, 
by  whom  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on,)  and  the  readiness 
of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  to  listen  to  British  counsels,"  are 
strong  inducements  to  carry  out  the  scheme  proposed.t 

Lieutenant  Ruxton  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  ha^  lately 
made  an  interesting  journey  into  Africa  from  the  south- 
western coast,  near  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  is  about  to 
undertake  a  second  journey  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  continent  fix)m  this  point  to  the  eastern  coast,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Government. 

Some  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Southern  Africa  by  Mr. 
CooleyJ  and  Mr.    McQueen,^  which  tend  to  elucidate 

*  London  AthensBam,  July  4, 1846.  t  London  AthensBum,  July,  1845. 

t  The  Geography  of  N'YaaBi,  or  the  Great  Lake  of  Southern  Africa,  investi- 
gated, with  an  account  of  the  overland  route  from  the  Quanza,  in  Angola,  to  the 
Zambezi,  in  the  government  of  Mozambique,  by  Wm.  Desbrough  Cooley,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London.  Vol.  zv. 

§  Notes  on  African  Greography,  by  James  M'Queen. — Ibid.  Contribationi 
towards  the  Geography  of  Africa,  by  James  McQueen,  in  Simmond's  Colonial 
Magazine,  VokvL 

4  * 
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portions  of  this  continent  hitherto  enveloped  in  much  ob- 
scurity. Mr.  Cooley's  investigations  relate  to  the  coantiy 
extending  from  Loango  and  Congo,  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  Western  Africa,  to  the  eastern  coast  between 
Zanzibar  and  Sofala,  in  lat.  20^  South. 

He  commences  by  ei^amining  the  statements  of  the 
Portuguese  geographers  of  the  16th  century,  Lopez,  Joao 
Dos  Santos,  Do  Couto,  and  Pigafetta.  **  The  infonnation 
collected  by  Lopez,  was  elaborated  by  Pigafetta  into  a 
system  harmonizing  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the 
age,  and  in  this  form  was  published  in  1691.  Tet  in  the 
midst  of  this  editor's  theories,  we  can  at  times  detect  the 
simple  truth."  Much  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  by 
misapplying  the  names  of  laJ^es,  rivers  and  people,  as  this 
hifbrmation  was  in  a  great  degree  derived  fiom  natives* 
and  not  properly  understood  by  the  persons  who  received 
it  from  them.  Mr.  Cooley,  by  a  rigid  examination  of 
these  various  statements,  together  with  the  accounts  de* 
rived  from  later  writers  and  from  native  traders,  has  been 
enabled  to  rectify  the  enors  which  had  crept  in,  and 
clear  up  much  that  had  been  considered  fabulous.  The 
great  lake  called  N'Yassi,  and  the  natives  occupying  the 
country  around  it,  arc  among  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  our  author's  enquiries.  This  lake,  or  sea,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  natives,  is  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
trom  the  eastern  coast.  Its  breadth  in  some  places  is 
about  fifteen  miles,  while  in  others,  the  opposite  shores 
cannot  be  seen.  Its  length  is  unknown,  neither  extremity 
having  been  traced.  It  probably  exceeds  five  hundred 
miles,  according  to  the  best  authority.  Numerous  islands 
filled  with  a  large  population,  are  scattered  among  its 
waters.  It  is  navigated  by  bark  canoes,  twenty  feet  long, 
capable  of  holding  twenty  persons.  Its  waters  are  fresh, 
and  it  abounds  in  fish.  The  people  seem  more  advanced 
in  civilization  than  any  African  nations  south  of  the 
Ecjuator,  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Pereira,  who 
spent  six  months  at  Cazembe,  in  1796,  describes  the 
people  as  simVVar,  \tv\)o\w\.  of  civilization,  to  the  Mexicans 
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and  Peruvians,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  nation 
called  the  Monomoesi,  or  Mucaranga,  north  of  the  lake, 
as  well  as  the  Movisa,  on  its  opposite  shoreSf  are  a  tall  and 
handscMne  race,  with  a  brown  complexion.  **  They  are 
distinguished  for  their  industry,  and  retain  the  commer^ 
cial  habits  for  which  they  were  noted  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  when  their  existence  was  first  known  through 
the  Portuguese.  They  descend  annually  to  Zanzibar  in 
large  numbers.  The  journey  to  the  coast  and  back  again, 
takes  nine  or  ten  months,  including  the  delay  of  awaiting 
the  proper  season  for  returning.  They  are  clothed  in 
cotton  of  their  own  manufacture  ;  but  the  most  obvious 
mark  of  their  superiority  above  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Africa  is,  that  they  employ  beasts  of  burden,  for  their 
merchandise  is  conveyed  to  the  coast  laden  on  asses  of  a 
fine  breed."  Mr.  Cooley  believes  that  "  the  physical  ad- 
vantages and  superior  civilization  of  these  tribes,  who  are 
not  negroes,"  explain  the  early  reports  which  led  the 
Portuguese  to  believe  that  the  empire  of  Prestor  John 
was  not  far  ofi*. 

Mr.  M'Queen's  memoirs  consist  of  the  details  of  a 
journey  made  by  Lief  Ben  Saeid,  a  native  of  Zanzibar, 
to  the  great  lake  N'Yassi,  or  Maravi,  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Cooley's  memoir.  This  visit  was  made  in  the  year  1831« 
The  facts  collected  corroborate  what  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Cooley.  He  found  the  country  level,  filled  with  an 
active  population,  civil  to  strangers,  and  honest  in  their 
dealings.  A  very  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in  ivory, 
and  a  peculiar  oil,  of  a  reddish  color.  The  Manumuse 
(Mono-moezi)  are  pagans,  and  both  sexes  go  nearly  naked. 
Near  the  lake  there  are  no  horses  or  camels,  but  plenty  of 
asses,  and  a  few  elephants.  The  houses  on  the  road  and 
at  the  lake,  are  made  of  wood  and  thatched  with  grass. 
Dogs  are  numerous,  and  very  troublesome.  Some  are  of 
a  very  large  kind.* 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Qcographical  Society,  Vol.  15,  p.  371. 
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The  region  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  memoirs 
just  alluded  to,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  interesting 
fields  for  exploration  of  any  on  the  African  continent. 
The  languages  spoken  by  the  several  nations  betweerf 
the  two  oceans,  which  are  here  separated  by  a  space  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  are 
believed  to  belong  to  one  great  &mily,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
sent such  traces  of  affinity,  that  an  expedition,  if  suflt* 
ciently  strong,  aided  by  interpreters  from  the  Zanzibar 
coast  or  the  Monomoezi  tribes,  might  traverse  the  continent 
without  difficulty.  Obstacles  might  be  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  Portuguese  traders,  who  would  naturally  feel 
jealous  at  any  encroachments  by  rival  nations  ;  bat  by  a 
proper  understanding,  these  might  be  overcome,  and  this 
interesting  and  hitherto  unknown  portion  of  Central  Africa 
be  laid  open  to  commerce  and  civilization* 

The  latest  attempt  to  explore  this  region  was  that  of  M. 
Maizan,  a  young  officer  in  the  French  navy,  who  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1844,  set  out  for  the  purpose.  In 
April,  1S45,  he  left  Zanzibar,  furnished  with  a  finnan 
from  Sultan  Said  to  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of 
the  interior,  though  in  reality  they  enjoyed  the  most  com- 
plete independence.  Having  been  warned  that  a  chief, 
named  Pazzy,  manifested  hostile  intentions  towards  him, 
he  stopped  some  time  on  his  way,  and  after  having  ac- 
(juired  information  relating  to  the  country  he  wished  to 
survey,  he  made  a  grand  detour  round  the  territory  over 
which  this  savage  chief  exercised  his  authority.  After  a 
march  of  twenty  days,  he  reached  the  village  of  Dagu6- 
Inmohor,  which  is  but  three  daj's'  journey  from  the  coast 
in  a  direct  line,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  bag- 
gage, which  he  had  entrusted  to  an  Arab  servant.  This 
man,  it  appears,  had  communication  with  Pazzy,  and  had 
informed  him  of  the  route  his  master  had  taken.  Pazzv, 
with  some  men  of  his  tribe,  overtook  M.  Maizan  towards 
the  end  of  July,  at  Daguelamohor,  and  surrounded  the 
house  in  which  he  lived.     After  tying  him  with  cords  to  a 
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palisade,  the  savage  ordered  bis  men  to  cut  the  tbroat  of 
their  unfortunate  victim.* 

Mr.  M'Queen  gives  some  particulars  obtained  from  a 
native  African  relating  to  the  country  betweenLakejTcbad, 
or  Tsbadda  and  Calabar.  This  portk>n  of  the  African 
continent  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeeins,  and  al- 
though little  can  be  gained  of  its  geography  from  the 
statements  of  this  man,  there  is  much  in  them  that  is 
interesting  on  the  productions  of  the  countiy,  the  natives, 
their  manners^  customs,  Sec. 


ALGIERS. 

The  publication  by  the  French  government  of  the 
results  of  the  great  scientific  expedition  to  Algeria  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  districts  embraced  in  Algiers 
and  the  regency  of  Tunis,  as  well  as  on  the  countries 
fiur  in  the  interior.  Among  the  subjects  which  have 
received  the  particular  attention  of  the  commission,  are, 
1  An  examination  of  the  routes  followed  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  south  of  Algiers  and  Tunis ;  2.  Researches  into  the 
geography  and  conomerce  of  Southern  Algiers,  by  Capt. 
Carette ;  3.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  routes  of  the  cara- 
vans between  Barbary  and  Timbuctoo,  with  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  western  Sahara,  and  on  the  tribes  which 
occupy  it,  by  M.  Renou ;  4.  A  series  of  interesting  me- 
moirs on  the  successive  periods  of  the  political  and  geo- 
graphical history  of  Algiers  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time,  by  M.  Pelissier ;  5.  The  History  of  Africa, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Mohammed-ben-Abi-el-Raini- 
el-Kairouani,  by  M.  Remusat,  giving  a  particular  account 
of  the  earliest  Musselman  period. 

Gen.  Marey  in  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Laghouat 
in  Algeria,  published  in  Algiers,  in  1845,  has  contributed 
important  information  on  this  country,  which  deserves  a 

•  NoavvUet  Annalts  dee  Voyages:  May,  1846,  p.  139. 
4» 
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rank  with  the  great  work  of  the  scientific  expedition.*  In 
this  work  the  author  has  corrected  the  erroneous  opinion 
which  has  long  been  held,  of  the  barrenness  of  the  Sahara. 
Among  the  Arabs  this  word  Sahara  does  not  convey  the 
idea  which  the  world  has  generally  given  it,  of  a  desert  or 
uninhabitable  place,  but  the  contrary.  Like  every  coun- 
try, it  presents  some  excellent  and  luxuriant  spots,  others 
of  a  medium  quality  as  to  soil,  and  others  entirely  barren, 
not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  By  Sahara^  the  Arabs 
mean  a  country  of  pastures,  inhabited  by  a  pastoral  peo- 
ple ;  while,  to  the  provinces  between  the  Atlas  mountains 
and  the  sea,  they  apply  the  name  of  TeS,  meaning  a 
country  of  cereals,  and  of  an  agricultural  people. 

M.  Carette,  in  his  exploration  of  this  region,  has  also 
discovered  the  false  notion  long  imbibed  in  relation  to  it. 
"  The  Sahara,"  says  he,  "  was  for  a  long  time  deformed 
by  the  exaggerations  of  geographers,  and  by  the  reveries 
of  poets.  Called  by  some  the  Great  Desert,  from  its  ster- 
ility and  desolation,  by  others  the  country  of  dates,  the 
Sahara  had  become  a  fanciful  region,  of  which  our  igno- 
rance increased  its  proportions  and  fashioned  its  aspect. 
From  the  mountains  which  border  the  horizon  of  Tell,  to 
the  borders  of  the  country  of  the  blacks,  it  was  believed 
that  nature  had  departed  from  her  ordinary  laws,  renounc- 
ing the  variety  which  forms  the  essential  character  of  her 
works,  and  had  here  spread  an  immense  and  uniform 
covering,  composed  of  burning  plains,  over  which  troops 
of  savage  hordes  carried  their  devastating  sway.  Such 
is  not  the  nature,  such  is  not  the  appearance  of  the  Sahara." 

This  region,  accupying  so  large  a  portion  of  the  African 
continent,  **  is  a  vast  archipelago  of  oases,  of  which  each 
presents  an  animated  group  of  towns  and  villages.  Around 
each  is  a  large  enclosure  of  fruit  trees.  The  palm  is  the 
king  of  these  plantations,  not  only  from  the  elevation  of  its 
tru  ik,  but  from  the  value  of  its  product,  yet  it  does  not 

*  Bailetin  de  la  Socifet6  de  G^ographie  de  France,  for  1845>p.  SSI. 
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exclude  other  species*     The  fig,  the  apricot,  the  peach 
and  the  vine  mingle  their  foliage  with  the  palm." 

The  Algerine  Sahara  has  lately  been  the  object  of  a  spe- 
cial work  of  Col.  Daumaa  who  intends  completing  the  re- 
searches begun  by  Gen.  Marey  and  the  members  of  the 
scientific  commission.  He  has  made  an  excursion  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  has  collected  much  that  is  new 
and  interesting  in  ethnology,  particularly  relating  to  the 
Tuaryckfl,  a  great  division  of  the  Berber  race  whose  numer- 
ous tribes  occupy  all  the  western  part  of  the  great  desert** 

Among  the  interesting  Ethnological  facts  which  the  late 
expeditions  in  this  region  have  brought  to  light,  is  that  of 
the  existence  of  a  white  race,  inhabiting  the  Attres  moun- 
tains, {tnam  Aurarius)  in  the  province  of  Constantine.t 
Dr.  Ouyon,  of  the  French  army  of  Africa,  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  General  Bedeau  to  the  Aures, 
to  collect  information  about  this  people,  to  whom  other 
travellers  had  referred.  He  describes  them  as  having  a 
white  skin,  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair.  They  are  not 
feund  by  themselves,  but  predominate  more  or  less  among 
various  tribes.  They  hold  a  middle  rank,  and  go  but 
rarely  with  the  Kabyles  and  the  Arabs.  They  are  luke- 
warm in  observances  of  the  Koran,  on  which  account  the 
Arabs  esteem  them  less  than  the  Kabyles..  They  are 
more  numerous  in  the  tribe  of  the  Mouchaias,  who  speak 
a  language  in  which  words  of  Teutonic  origin  have  been 
recognized.  In  Constantino  where  they  are  numerous, 
they  exercise  the  trades  of  butcher  and  baker.  Late 
writers  believe  that  they  are  the  remains  of  the  Vandals 
driven  fix)m  the  country  by  Belisarius. 

M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  in  making  some  observations 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  paper  of  Dr.  Guyon, 
exhibited  portraits  of  individuals  of  this  white  race,  which 

*  Notice  8iir  le  Progrte  des  d^cowrertes  G^ographiqiies  pendant  Tanned,  1845* 
par  V.  de  St.  Martin.    Bulletin  de  la  SwAM  de  G^ographie,  p.  345. 

tNoiivelles  Annales  det  Yofafea.  Notea  EthnologifBea, mr  la  na$  blanche 
daiAww.    Par  M.  Gnyao.    JaitTlar»1846,p.  116. 
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had  been  engraved  lor  the  Scientific  Commission,  and 
stated  his  belief  that  they  were  evidently  of  the  northern 
Gothic  and  Vandal  type.* 

In  Northern  Africa,  an  important  discovery  has  lately 
been  made  of  the  ancient  Libyan  alphabet,  by  Mr.  F.  de 
Saulcy,  member  of  the  French  Institute.  This  curious 
result  has  been  produced,  by  a  study  of  the  bilingual 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Thugga,  which  is  publish- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society  of  New  York.  The  reading  of  the  Phcenician 
part  of  this  bilingual  inscription  having  been  established, 
the  value  of  the  Libyan  or  Numidian  letters  of  the  counter 
part,  has  been  as  clearly  proved,  as  the  hieroglyphic  part 
of  the  Rosetta  stone  has  been  established,  fix)m  a  compar- 
ison with  the  Greek  text  of  that  bilingual  inscription. 

By  this  discovery,  a  vast  progress  has  been  made  in 
tlie  ethnography  and  history  of  ancient  Africa.  Two  bets 
of  the  greatest  consequence  have  been  established  by  it  :— 
That  the  Libyan  language  was  that  of  Numidia,  at  the 
early  period  of  its  history,  when  the  Pbenicians  were 
settled  there  ;  that  the  Numidians  of  that  early  day,  used 
their  own  peculiar  letters  for  writing  their  own  language. 
To  these  facts,  may  be  added  another  of  no  less  ethno 
tjfrapliic  value  ;  that  the  present  Numidian  or  Berber  race 
of  the  great  Sahara,  who  arc  called  Tuarycks,  make  use 
of  these  identical  letters  at  this  day. 

For  this  recent  and  valuable  acquisition  to  science,  we 
are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  de  Saulcy, t  who  has  published 
a  Tuaryck  alphabet  as  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Boi- 
sonnet.  Captain  of  Artillery  at  Algiers.  It  was  furnished 
to  him  by  an  educated  native  of  the  Oasis  of  Touat,  in  the 
great    Sahara,   and  is  called  by    him    Kalem-i-TeJinag.X 

•  Comptes- Rend  lis  dc  1' Academic  des  Sciences,  29  Dec.  1845. 

t  Revue  Archa3ologiqne,  Nov.  1845. 

t  The  incident  wliich  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  alphabet  is  deserving  of  notice. 
An  Algerine  named  Sidy-Hamdan-Ben-Oisman-Khodja,  who  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,.thea  Governor  of  Algiers,,  was  in  ootnepoa- 
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What  the  writing  of  Tefinag  means,  it  would  be  curious  to 
know.  This  Touatee,  Abd-el-Kader,  has  promised  more 
extended  information,  in  relation  to  the  writing  of  the 
Tuarycksy  than  which,  no  more  valuable  contribution  to 
African  ethnc^aphy  can  be  imagined.  He  asserts  that, 
the  Tuarycks  engrave  or  scratch  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Sahara,  numerous  inscriptions,  either  historic  or  erotic. 
This  subject  has  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his 
"  Natet  an  Africa^^  in  which  he  mentions  the  Tuaryck  let- 
ters copied  by  Denham  and  Clapperton. 

The  impulse  first  given  by  our  countryman  Mr.  Wm. 
B.  Hodgson,  in  his  researches  into  the  Berber  language, 
and  the  ethnographic  facts  which  were  the  results  of  his 
elucidations,  has  extended  to  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  last  two  years  have  been  productive  of 
several  valuable  and  important  works,  including  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  Berber  language.  These  have  added 
greatly  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  ancient^  and 
primitive  people,  who  at  a  remote  period,  coeval  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
Afiica. 

dence  with  the  Bey  of  Conatantine.  The  Hadji  Ahmed,  to  render  this  correspoD- 
dence  more  sure,  wrote  his  letters  in  conventional  signs,  known  among  certain 
Arabs  by  the  name  of  ramaux. 

AU  the  son  of  Sidy-Hamdan,  who  was  the  bearer  of  these  Missives,  had  liTsd 
a  long  time  in  France  as  an  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and  in 
his  hands  M.  Boisonnet  one  day  discovered  the  letters  of  Hadji  Ahmed.  On 
glancing  his  eye  over  one  of  these  docmnentshe  discovered  at  the  top  {en  vedettt) 
two  groups  of  signer  which,  from  their  situation,  he  readily  imagined  might 
be  the  equivalents  of  the  Arab  sacramental  words,  Praite  be  to  God,  with 
which  all  good  Musselmen  generally  begin  an  epistle.  With  this  supposition  he 
applied  the  alphabetic  value  to  each  character,  and  thus  obtained  the  value  of 
six  of  these  strange^  cyphers.  The  next  day  he  obtained  two  of  these  documents 
or  letters  from  Ali,  who  little  suspected  what  use  he  intended  making  of  tham. 
With  these  materials  he  diligently  applied  himself,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sent  him  a  complete  translation  of  the  letters.  Ali  was  greatly  alarmed  that  Mr. 
Boisonnet  had  solved  the  enigma,  but  more  so  that  he  had  thereby  become  ao-* 
quainted  with  the  correspondence. 

Struck  with  the  analogy  between  these  characters  and  the  Lybian  charaotera 
on  dM  Thugga  monument,  he  applied  the  alphabet  discovered  by  him>  and  the 
malt  is  known. — Revue  ArehtBologique,  November,  1845. 


M 


MEi  de  Saiulcy  has  already  unravelled  tneitimcS^ 
of  the  demotic  writing  of  Egypt  and  the  popular  characters 
of  ancimt  Libya.  He  is  thus  working  at  both  ends 
of  the  Libyan  chain.  He  will  find  the  Berber  thread 
at  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  and  at  Meroe.  We  shall  thus 
piobabty  find,  that  the  Berber  language  was  the  original 
tmigiie  of  dmt  part  of  Ethiopia,  Dr.  Lepsius  found  in 
that  legiaDf- numerous  inscriptions  in  the  Eg^'ptian  de- 
motief  aadili  Greek  chara^ters^  but  written  in  an  unknown 
language^  He  strongly  suspects,  that  the  old  Ethiopian 
hlood.wiU  be  found  in  the  Berber  vein^t;  and  that  the 
Nabian  language  has  strong  aSinities  with  the  Berber. 
When  these  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  language  are  de- 
Cffhendf  it  will  be  known  how  far  the  Luterpretation  of 
Sgjrptian  mythology  and  the  local  names,  heretofore  pro* 
posed  by  Hi.  Hodgson,  is  to  be  received  as  plausible.  He 
has  proposed  the  Berber  etymologies  of  Aman  or  Ammon 
as  ^^^iter ;  Themis  as  fire  or  purity  ;  Thot  as  an  eye ;  Ed- 
fou  and  Tadis  as  the  sun. 
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Algem  and  Tunis  in  1845.  An  account  of  a  journey  made  throng  the  two 
Regencies,  by  Viscount  fielding  and  Capt.  Kennedy.  2  toIs.  post  8to.  Londoii, 
1846. 

Le  Maroc  et  tes  Caravanes.  ou  Relations  de  la  France  avec  est  Empire^  par 
R.  Thomaasy.    8vo.     Paris  1845. 

Exploration  Scientifiqoc  de  TAlgeria  pendant  les  aonete  1840»  1841, 184S. 
Public  parl'ordre  du  gouvemment  et  avec  le  concours  d'une  commisdon  AcadeD- 
ique.    4?ol8.  folio,     (now  in  the  course  of  publication.)) 

Rechercbes  sur  la  constitution  de  la  propri^te  territoriale  dans  le  paya  miMBiil- 
mans  et  eubsidiarement  en  Algeria  ;  par  M.  Worms.    8yo.    Paris,  1846^ 

A  visit  to  the  French  possessions  in  Algiers  in  1845.  By  Count  St.  Maria. 
Post  8vo.    London,  1846.  ^ 

Afeiqub  (V)  frangaise,  Tempire  du  Maroc  et  les  deserts  de  Sahara.  Histoiie 
nationale  des  conqudtes,  victoirea  et  nouvelles  d^couvertea  des  Fran^aia  depuiala 
prise  d' Alger  jusqu*^  nos  jours  ;  par  P.  Christian.    8  vo. 

Algeria  en  1846  ;  par  J.  Desjobert.     8vo.    Paris,'  1846. 

Guide  du  voyageur  en  Algeria.  Itineraire  du  savant,  de  Tartiste*  de  rhomne 
du  monde  et  du  colon  ;  par  Quetin.    18mo.    Paris,  1846. 

Le  Sahara  Algerien.    Etude  ^eographiques,  etatiati^et  et  hietorifo^  sril  h 


^^^ 
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Madagascar. — The  island  of  Madagascar  has  recently 
attracted  and  continues  to  occupy  attention  in  France.  In 
1842  M.  Ouillian,  in  command  of  a  French  corvette,  was 
sent  by  the  governor  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon  to  this  island, 
to  select  a  harbor  safe  and  convenient  of  access,  and 
to  obtain  information  relative  to  the  country  and  its  inhab- 
itants. After  visiting  various  parts  of  the  island  on  its 
western  side,  in  which  fourteen  months  Were  spent,  M. 
Guillian  returned  to  Bourbon,  and  in  1846  the  results  of 
his  visit  were  published  in  Paris.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  gives  a  history  of  the  Sakalave  people,  wlio  occupy 
the  western  parts  of  the  island.  Tlie  second  details  the 
particulars  of  the  voyage  made  in  1842  and  1843,  embra- 


region  aa  sad  des  ^tabliflsementf  Fran9aifle8  en  Alg^rie;  par  Col.  Daornaa 
8vo.    Paris,  18^. 

L'Afnque  Fran9aifle  I'Empire  de  Maroc  et  lea  deserts  de  Sahara,  conqadtes  et 
d^avdrtei  des  Fran^ais.    Royal  8?o. 

Dictionnaire  de  G^ographie  ^conomique,  politique  et  historiqae  de  P Alg^rie. 
Arec  one  carte.     13mo.     Paris,  1846. 

G^ographie  populaire  de  I'Alg^Srie,  arec  cartes.     12mo.     1846. 

Histoire  de  nos  Colonies  Fran9aises  de  TAlg^rie  et  du  Maroc  j  par  M.  Chris* 
tian.    3  vols.    8vo.    Paris,  1846. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  latest  publications  on  Africa  generally. 

Voyage  dans  PAirique  Occidentale,  comprenant  Texploration  du  Senegal 
depuis  St.  Louis  jusqu'ii  la  F^lem^  jusqu'a  Sansandig ;  des  mines  d'or  de  Keni6- 
ba,  dans  le  Bambouk ;  des  pays  de  Galam,  Boudou  et  Wool! ;  et  de  la  Gambia  ; 
par  A.  Raffenel.    8vo.  and  folio  atlas.    Paris,  1846. 

Viaggi  neir  Africa  Occidentale,  di  Toto  Omboni,  gia  medico  di  consiglid  nei 
regno  d' Angola  e  sue  dispendenze,    8yo.    Milan,  1845, 

A  visit  to  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  South  Western  Africa.  By  Dr. 
Tarns.    2  vols.    8yo. 

Life  in  the  Wilderness;  or.  Wanderings  in  Sooth  Africa.  By  Henry  W 
Methuen.    Post  8vo.    London,  1846. 

Voyage  au  Darfour  par  le  Cheykh  Mohammed  Ebn-Omar  £l-Tounsy ;  traduiie, 
de  I'Arabe,  par  Dr.  Perron ;  public  par  les  soins  de  M.  Jomard.  Royal  8fo. 
Maps.    Paris,  1845.  * 

Observations  sur  le  Voyage  au  Darfour  suivies  d'un  Vocabulaire  de  la  langne  des 
habitans  et  de  remarques  sur  le  Nil  Blanc  Superieure ;  par  M.  Jomard «     1846. 

Essai  historique  sur  les  races  anciennes  et  modemes  de  TAfrique  Septentrio- 
nale,  leurs  origines,  lean  mouvements  et  leurs  transformations  depnis  Pantiqiiittf 
jusqn'S.  nos  jouis ;  par  Pascal  Dupnt    8to.    Paris,  1846. 
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cing  the  geography,  commerce  and  present  conditioa  of 
the  country,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  Feb.  184G. 

So  important  were  the  results  of  the  visit  of  M.  Guillian 
that  a  new  expedition  has  been  sent  to  Madagascar  under 
his  direction,  with  instructions  for  a  more  extended  exami- 
nation, particularly  in  relation  to  its  animal  and  vegetable 
productions,  A  more  extensive  work  by  M.  de  FioberviUe, 
is  preparing  for  publication  in  Paris,  in  which  more  atteih 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  ethnography  of  this  importaDl 
island.* 


EGYPT. 

I  have  hesitated,  in  the  superficial  view  I  propose  to  take 
in  noticing  the  ethnological  and  archaeological  researches 
of  the  day,  as  lo  whether  I  ought  to  speak  of  the  land  pf 

the  Pharnohs.  The  explorations  ha\'e  been  on  so  grand 
a  scale,  and  the  results  so  astounding,  that  one  is  lost  in 
amazement  in  attempting  to  keep  pace  with  them. 

In  England,  Franc^e,  Germany  and  Itah%  Egyptian 
arclia'ology  is  the  most  fruitful  topic  among  the  learned. 


•  Documents  sur  I'histoire,  la  g^?on:rnphic  et  le  commerce  de  la  partie  occiden- 
tnle  de  I'ile  de  Madagascar,  recueilliset  redig^s  par  M.  Guillian,  8vo.  Paris,  1845. 

Ilieioire  dYtnljli.ssfment  Franynis  de  Madagascar,  pendant  la  regtauretion, 
prrcrdcr  d'une  description  de  cette  ile,  et  puivie  de  quelques  cunsidi? ration?  poli- 
tiqiies  et  coninifTciales  sur  rexpedilion  et  la  colonization  de  MadagaKar.  Fa: 
M.  Ca rayon,  bvo.  Paris,  1B45. 

llitjtoire  ct  Gruiiraphie  de  Madagascar,  depuis  la  d^couverte  de  Tile  en  150f, 
ju;*<lirii  recit  des  d.;rniers  rv<;iiementa  de  Tainative  ;  par  M.  Descartes.  8vo.  Pari*. 
1846. 

Madniinscnr  expedition  de  18*29.  Par  M.  le  Cai)itaine  de  frcgaie  Jourdoin 
Br.rue  de  I' Orient,  torn  ix.     April,  184G. 

A  short  memoir  on  Madngasear  is  contained  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  SociftO  d< 
G/^oiiraphie,  July,  lHir»,*'  by  M.  Bona  Christave. 

Hichings  of  a  Whaling  Voyage,  with  notes  of  a  sojourn  in  the  Wand  of  Zanii- 
b«ir,  and  a  history  of  the  whale  fishery,  by  J.  R.  Browne.  8vo.  New  York;  1^46 
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In  Paris,  it  forms  the  theme  of  lectures  by  the  most  distin- 
guished archaeologists,  and  the  subject  absorbs  so  much 
interest  in  Germany,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  estab* 
lished  a  professorship  at  the  Royal  University  for  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  and  history,  which  he  has  assigned  to 
Professor  Lepsius,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  in 
Egyptian  learning,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  sci- 
entific commission  sent  by  his  majesty  to  explore  the  valley 
of  the  Nile. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  immense 
and  costly  work  published  by  Napoleon,  there  have  since 
been  published  the  great  national  works  of  ChampolUon, 
by  the  French  government,  and  of  Rossellini  by  the 
Tuscan  government.  These  are  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  work  of  Lepsius,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Eg^pt,  laden  with  innumerable  treasures,  the  results 
of  three  years  of  most  laborious  and  successful  explora* 
tions.  This  undertaking  is  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  monarchs  of 
Europe,  and  who,  at  the  present  moment,  is  doing  more 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  advancement  of 
science  than  any  now  living. 

But  the  French  government,  which  has  always  been 
foremost  in  promoting  such  explorations,  is  determined 
not  to  be  superseded  by  the  learned  Prussian's  researches 
in  Egyptian  lore.  An  expedition  has  been  organized 
under  M.  Prisse,  for  a  new  survey  and  exploration  of 
Egypt.  Mr.  Prisse  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  versed  in 
hieroglyphical  learning,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Egyptian 
Ethnology.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  competent 
artists,  will  go  over  the  same  ground  as  Lepsius,  and 
make  additional  explorations. 

"  As  regards  the  eminent  men  who  have  won  brilliant 
distinction  in  the  career  of  Egyptian  studies,  it  is  out  of 
the  question  here  to  analyze  'their  books :  it  must  suffice 
to  slate,  that  all  have  marched  boldly  along  the  road 
opened  by  ChampolUon^  and  that  the  science  which  owed 
5 


iti%st  illustratian  to  Young,  to  ^^^Sampollions,  to  tl^^ 
BmpIjoIcU^i  to  Salvolini,  to  Rosellini»  to  Nestor  L^Hote, 
•nd  tD  whose  soundness  the  great  De  S&cy  bas  fumkhed 
Ml  testimonyj  counts  at  this  day  as  adepts  and  ardent 
enUlvators^i  such  scholars  as  LeUt>nne,  Biot,  Prisse^  Bsia- 
••iifiLepsius,  Bumouf,  Pauthi^r,  Lanci,  Birch,  Wilkinson, 
Softrpet  Bonomif  and  many  more.* 

•A  few  important  resuhs  of  the  late  exploratiotis  inEg3T>tf 
and  researches  into  her  hleroglypliics  and  hiatoryf  ii  may 
be  Well  to  mention. 

Prof,  Schwarize^  of  Berlin,  is  piibli&hing  a  work  on 
Egjr|>tian  philolog;^  entitled  Das  Ake  Mgtjpteu*  Some 
idoa  may  be  farmed  of  the  erudition  of  German  philologists, 
WSOAi  the  extent  to  which  their  investigations  are  carried, 
Wlmi  we  slate  that  this  savant  has  completed  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  embraces  2^00 
quarto  pagea !  and  this  is  but  a  beginning. 

•  Dt:  Sauli-y  hri:^  marld  great  advances  in  decypbering  the 
Demotic  writing  of  Egypt,  in  which,  from  ChampolUon's  • 
death  to  1843,  little  had  been  done.  He  has  now  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  the  Demotic  text  on  the  Rosetta  stone, 
so  that  we  may  consider  this  portion  of  Egyptian  literature 
as  placed  on  a  firm  basis. 

Farther  elucidations  of  the  Coptic  language  have  been 
made.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  language  into 
which  the  ancient  Egyptian  merged,  and  is  the  main  in- 
strument by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  must  be  ob- 
tained. Recently  a  discovery  has  been  made  by  Artfaiir 
de  Riviere,  at  Cairo,  in  an  ancient  Coptic  MS.  containing 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  manuscript  was  veiy 
large  and  thick,  and  on  separating  the  leaves  was  found 
to  contain  a  pagan  manuscript  in  the  same  language,  the 
only  one  yet  discovered.!     On  a  farther  examination  of 

*  See  De  Saulcy.    Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  June,  1846. 

t  The  accident  which  led  to  this  second  discoveiy  deserves  to  be  n^entiooed. 
The  person  into  whose  hands  the  mannscript  fell,  while  ezmnuning  the  (etfes 
which  were  remarkably  thick,  accidentally  spilt  a  tumbler  of  water  on  it.    In 
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this  manuscript,  it  proved  to  be  a  work  on  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  translation  of  this  carious 
document  is  looked  for  with  much  interest. 

M.  Prisse  is  publishing  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Government,  the  continuation  of  Champollion's  great  work 
on  Egypt  and  Nubia — 60  plates  are  ita  press. 

Mr.  Birch,  of  London,  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a 
work  on  the  titles  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Pharaonic  court.  He 
has  discovered  in  hieroglyphical  writing  those  of  the  chuf 
btalefy  chief  baker,  and  others,  coeval  with  the  pyramids  and 
anterior  to  Joseph.  He  has  also  discovered  upon  a  tablet 
at  the  Louvre  (age  of  Thotmes  III.  B.  C.  1600)  his  conquest 
of  Nineveh,  Shinar,  and  Babylon,  and  with  the  trilmte  ex- 
acted from  those  conquered  nations.  The  intense  interest 
which  Egyptian  archaeology  is  exciting  in  Europe  will  be 
seen  from  the  list  of  jiew  books  on  the  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  discoveries,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  advances  has  been  made,  are  in  monumental 
chronology.  Through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Prus- 
sian savant,  Lepsius,  primeval  history  has  far  transcended 
the  bounds  to  which  Champollion  and  Rosellini  had  car- 
ried it.  They  fixed  the  era  of  Menes,  the  first  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  at  about  2750,  B.  C.  Bockh,  of  Berlin,  from  astro- 
nomical calculations,  places  it  at  5702  B.  C. 

Henry  of  Paris,  in  his  "  L^Egypte  Pharaoniquey^  from 
historical  deductions,  places  the  era  at  5303  B.  C. 

Barucchi,  of  Turin,  from  critical  investigations,  at  4890 
B.  C,  and  Bunsen,  in  his  late  work  entitled  "  Egypt's 
Place  in  the  World's  History,"  from  the  most  laborious 
hierological  and  critical  deductions,  places  the  era  of 
Menes  at  3643  B.  C. 

I  should  do  wrong  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  foreign 


order  to  dry  it  he  placed  it  in  the  son  in  a  window,  when  the  parchmoit  that 
was  wet  separated.  He  opened  the  leaves  which  had  beea  sealed  and  found  the 
Pagan  roanascript  between  them.  A  farther  examination  showed  that  the  antire 
volume  was  similarlsr  formed. 


•s 


or 


tamnSy UridiCNit  alluding  to  what  has  been  done  m  th 
ewMty'm  Dn  Morton,  it  is  known,  ha5  published  a  work 
on  Egyptian  Ethix>graphy,  from  crania  in  his  possessioa 
iiimidbed  by  Mr-  Gliddon,  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
UbwholaiBhip,  and  lias  been  higldy  commeuded  in  Europ 
The  late  Mr.  Pickerings  of  Boj?tonj  was  one  of  the 
who  eultifaled  hierogl^'phic^d  literature  in  Ameriea.  But 
peifaape  the  American  people,  as  a  raa^ss,  owe  a  deeper 
debt  0&  grotitiide  to  Mr.  Geo^  R*  Gliddon,  lor  his  inteiest- 
11^  leolii&B8  to  Egypt  and  her  literature,  and  to  his  woA 
entitled  CtUB|yters  on  Egyptian  Antiquities  and  Hie  roglj'^h- 
ieiy  dua  toaa^f  other  man,  Mr,  Gh'ddon,  by  a  long  rcsi- 
defioein  Bgyin,  and  by  a  close  study  subsequently  of  her 
■JbramneotBy  has  been  enabled  to  popularize  the  subject, 
•and  by  the  aid  of  a  truly  magnificent  and  costly  series  of 
iUastrations  of  the  monuments,  the  sculptures,  the  paint- 
11^  and  hieioglyphica  of  Eg)^T>tj  to  make  this  mosi 
interesting  and  absorbing  subject,  comprehensive  to  alk    ^ 

The  results  of  these  Egyptian  investigations  will  doubtless 
be  startling  to  many  ;  for  if  the  facts  announced  are  true, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise,  it  places  the 
creation  of  man  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  period  usually 
assigned  to  him  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
But  again,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  common  chronology 
gives  the  shortest  period  for  that  event.  If  other  scrip- 
tural chronologies  are  adopted,  we  gain  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  for  the  creation  of  man,  which  gives  us  quitf 
time  enough  to  account  for  the  high  state  of  civiUzatioQ 
and  the  arts  in  Egypt,  four  thousand  years  B.  C. 


I  must  also  acknowledge  the  obligation  I  am  under  for  the  use  of  many  gplen- 
did  and  valuable  books  relating  to  Egypt,  from  Mr.  Richard  K.  Haight.  This 
gentleman,  with  an  ample  fortune  at  his  command,  and  with  a  taste  for  arcbso- 
logical  studies,  acquired  by  a  personal  tour  among  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  hu 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  books  on  Egypt,  including  all  the  great 
works  published  by  the  E^uropean  governments  on  that  country.  This  costly  and 
unique  collection,  which  few  but  princes  or  governments  possess,  he  liberally 
places  at  the  command  of  scholars,  who,  for  purposes  of  study,  may  requite  them. 
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But  we  do  not  fear  these  investigations — ^truth  will  pre- 
vail, and  its  attainment  can  never  be  detrimental  to  the 
highest  interests  of  man. 

Mr.  Haighfs  interest  in  archeological  researches  has  been  noticed  in  Paris, 
in  an  article  by  De  Saulcy,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  in  a  memoir  en- 
titled, "  L'Etade  des  Hieroglyphics."  Speaking  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  success  in  the 
United  States  in  popularizing  hieroglyph ical  discoveries,  De  Saulcy  justly  re- 
marks— **  II  a  ^t^  puiBsamment  second^,  dans  cette  louable  entreprise,  par  une 
de  ces  nobles  intelligences  dont  un  pays  s*  honore  ;  M.  Haight,  I'ami,  le  soutien, 
d^vou^  de  tous  les  hommes  de  science,  n'a  pas  pea  contribud,  par  sa  gdn^reose 
assistance,  a  rdpandre  aax  Etats-Unis  les  belles  d^couvertes  qui  concement  les 
temps  pharaoniques.'^    Bewit  de9  Deux  Mondea,    Paris,  June  15,  1846. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  late  works  relating  to  Egypt : 

The  Oriental  Album  ;  or  Historical,  Pictorial,  and  Ethnographical  Sketches, 
illustrating  the  human  families  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  :  by  E.  PrissePfolio. 
London,  1846. 

The  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.  D.  640.    By  Samuel  Sharps.  8vo.    London,  1846. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  in 
l845-'46,  by  Mrs.  Romer,  2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1846. 

L'£!gyple  au  XIX  sitele,  histoire  militaire  et  politique,  anecdotique  et  pittoresque 
de  Mehemet  Ali,  etc. ;  par  E.  Gomn.     Illustr^e  de  gravures. 

Panorama  d'Egypte  et  de  Nubie  avec  un  texts  om^,  de  vignettes ;  par  Hector 
Horeau.  folio. 

Recherches  sur  les  arts  et  metiers  de  la  vie  civile  et  domestique  des  anciena 
penples  de  TEgypte,  de  la  Nubie  et  de  TEthiopie,  suivi  de  details  sur  les  m<Bura 
et  codtnmes  des  peuples  modemes  des  memes  contr^es  ;  par  M.  Frederic  Cail- 
liand,  foUo.  Paris,  1831-'47.     100  plates. 

Das  Tddtenbuch  der  iEgypten  nach  dem  Hieroglypluschen  Papyrus  in  Turin, 
von  Dr.  R.  Leipsius.     Leipeig. 

Schwartze  Das  alte  iGgypten,  oder  Sprache,  Geachichte,  Religion  und  Verfas- 
sung  d.  alt.  .£gypt.  2  vols.  4to.  Leipsig. 

^gyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte  :  Von  Carl  J.  Bunsen.    3  vols.  8vo. 

Manetho  und  die  Hundsstemperiode,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Pharao- 
nen  :  Von  August  Bdckh.  8vo.  Berlin,  1845. 

Macrizi's  Geschichte  der  Copten.  Aus  den  Handschriften  zu  Gotha  und  Wien, 
mit  Ueberaetzungen  and  Anmerkungen.  Von  Wustenfeld.  4to.  Gdttingen,  1845. 

Monuments  de  I'Egypte  et  de  la  Nubie.  Notices  descriptives  conformes  aux 
manuscrits  autographea  redig^s  sur  les  lieuz  par  ChampoUion  le  jeune.  folio. 
Paris,  1845-'46. 

L'Egypte  Pharaonique,  ou  Histoire  des  institutions  qui  regirent  les  Egyptiens 
sous  leur  RoIb  nationaox.  par  D.  M.  J.  Henri,  2  vols.  8vo.     Paris,  1846. 

Discorso  Critici  sopra  la  Gronologia  Egizia  ;  del  Prof.  Baruochi.  4to.  Turin. 

Voyage  en  Egypte,  en  Nubie,  dans  les  deaerts  de  Beyonda,  dea  Bycharis,  et 
sur  les  c6tes  de  la  Mer  Rougp:  pac  E.  Combes.  2  vols.  8vo.    Paria,  1847. 
6» 
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THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Borneo. — Among  the  most  remarkable  and  successful 
jittempts  to  open  a  communication  with  the  natives  of  the 
East  India  Islands,  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Brooke*  This 
gentleman,  prompted  solely  by  a  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Borneo,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
explore  this  hitherto  unknown  region,  has  established  him- 
self at  Sarawak,  on  the  north-western  part  of  the  island, 
427  miles  from  Singapore.  Such  was  the  interest  manl- 
iest^ by  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  country  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  to  suppress  the  piracies  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  Malays,  and  certain 
tribes  associated  with  them,  that  the  then  reigning  Rajah, 
Muda  Hassim,  resigned  to  him  his  right  and  title  to  the 
ixovemment  of  the  district,  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
I  stablisbed  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo.  The  success  that 
lias  attended  Mr.  Brooke's  government,  among  a  barba- 
rous people,  whose  intercourse  with  foreigners  had  been 
confined  to  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  is  most  remarkable. 
Possessed  of  an  independent  fortune,  of  the  most  en- 
l:irL^(*d  benevolence  ;  familiar  with  the  language,  manners, 
cLisionis  and  institutions  of  the  people  by  which  he  is 
s  irrounded,  with  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge  acquired 
*()i!i  ext(;nsiv(»  tnivel  and  intercourse  with  various  rude 
nut  ions,  he  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  Providence 
\'i>v  the  tusk  which  he  has  uttemjUed,  and  which  has 
tlins  far  been  (browned  with  success. 

('apt.  Keppel's  Nurnitive  of  his  expedition  to  Borneo. 
u;id  Mr.  Brooke's  .lournal,  furnish  some  interesting  ethno- 
i<  orl(;nl  facts.  The  Dyaks,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
P)(>riKM),  ure  divided  into  numerous  lesser  tribes,  varj'iniz 
ill  a  slight  degree  in  their  manners  and  customs.  Their 
l;in:2:unge  belongs  to  the  Polynesian  stock,  on  which  has 
hrcn  ingrafted,  ])nrticularly  along  the  coast,  a  large  nuin- 
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ber  of  Malayan  words.  It  also  exhibits  evidences  of  mi- 
grations from  India  at  remote  periods.  In  speaking  of 
the  Sibnowans,  Mr.  Brooke  observes  that  "  they  have  no 
idea  of  a  God,  and  though  they  have  a  name  for  the  Deity, 
(Battara,  evidently  of  Hindoo  origin,)  with  a  faint  notion 
of  a  future  state,  the  belief  seems  a  dead  letter  among 
them.  They  have  no  priests,  say  no  prayers,  make  no 
offerings  to  propitiate  the  Deity ;  and  of  course  have  no 
occasion  for  human  sacrifices,  in  which  respect  they  differ 
firom  all  other  people  in  the  same  state  of  civilization,  who 
bow  to  their  idols  with  the  same  feelings  of  reverence  and 
devotion,  of  awe  and  fear,  as  civilized  beings  do  to  their 
invisible  God."*  From  their  comparatively  innocent 
state,  Mr.  Brooke  believes  they  are  capable  of  being  easily 
raised  in  the  scale  of  society.  "  Their  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, the  purity  of  their  morals  and  their  present  igno- 
rance of  all  forms  of  worship,  and  all  idea  of  future  re- 
sponsibility, render  them  open  to  conviction  of  truth  and 
religious  impression,  when  their  minds  have  been  raised 
by  education."*  It  is  a  well  knawn  fact,  that  since  the 
establishment  of  Europeans  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
the  tendency  of  the  Polynesian  races  has  generally  been 
to  decay.  The  case  of  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  now  war^ 
rants  us  in  hoping  that  such  a  result  need  not  necessarily 
and  inevitably  ensue. 

While  success  has  attended  this  gentlenKin  at  the 
north,  the  American  missionaries,  among  the  Dutch 
possessions  farther  south,  have  totally  failed  in  their 
objects.  They  attribute  the  unwillingness  of  the  Dyaks 
to  submit  to  their  instruction,  ta  the  influence  of  the 
Malays,  whose  interests  are  necessarily  opposed  to  those 
of  the  missionaries,  for,  it  is  evident  that  once  under 
the  guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Dyaks  will  see  their  own 
degraded   and  oppressed  condition,  and   submit  to  it  ^o 


«  Keppell't  Borneo,  ToL  I.  p.  333.    2.  p.  59. 


IcHiger.  Mr.  Voungblood  says  that  ^*  so  prejudiced  nrs 
the  Dyalis»  that  I  have  bee  a  unable  to  obtain  a  few  Wys 
to  inatract,  of  which  I  was  v^eiy  desirotit/** 

The  Dutch  have  long  had  tmdiiig  establii^hraenta  in 
BomeOy  but  tbey  bad  made  uo  cDbrts  either  to  suppress 
the  piiacieB,  or  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  ol 
kf  inhabiiants.  Its  great  value  has  now  become  so  appa* 
renty  thet  unless  they  keep  pace  with,  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample Mt  by  the  English,  ihey  will  be  in  danger  of  having 
it  wieetecl  from  their  hands  by  the  more  enligbtected 
policy  of  the  latter. 

Borneo  produces  all  the  valuable  articles  of  oommeirct 
.  to  other  iatanda  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago*  lu 
I  ptX)duction6  are  equally  rich,  and  include  gold 
d«SCf  diaocionds,  pearls,  tin,  copper,  autimony,  and  co^l 
The  intedor  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  three  times  larger 
than  Oient  Britain,  and  is  suppo^d  to  contain  about 
S,000,OOO.nf  p^^ople.  ^ 

Ihave  purposely  avoided  speaking  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as 
they  are  subjects  which  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
our  enquiries,  in  a  review  like  the  present ;  although  the 
productions,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  nations  are 
properly  a  branch  of  ethnological  enquiry,  in  a  more  en- 
larged view.  An  interesting  pamphlet,  embodying  much 
valuable  information  on  the  commerce  of  the  East,  has 
been  lately  published  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  Aaron  H. 
Palmer.  This  gentleman  is  desirous  that  the  United 
States  government  should  send  a  special  mission  to  the 
East  Indies,  as  well  as  to  other  countries  of  Asia, 
with  a  view  to  extend  our  commercial  relations.  The 
plan  is  one  that  deserves  the  attention  of  our  people  and 
government,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  has  met  with 
favor  from  many  of  our  merchants  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  East,  as  well  as  from  some  distinguished 


*  MiBsionary  Herald,  toI.  4d,  p.  lOQL 
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functionaries  of  the  government.*  England,  France, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  have  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, expeditions  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Oceanica,  planned  for  the  pursuit  of  various  scientific 
enquiries  and  the  extension  of  their  commerce.  With 
the  exception  of  Prussia,  these  nations  seem  to  be  de- 
sirous to  establish  colonies  ;  and  they  have,  within  a  few 
years,  taken  up  valuable  positions  for  the  purpose. 

Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  our  government  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  new  and  wide  field  ?  Our  dominions  now 
extend  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  we  talk  of  the  great 
advantages  we  shall  possess  in  carrying  on  an  eastern 
trade  ;  but  how  greatly  would  our  advantages  be  increased 
by  having  a  depot  or  colony  on  one  of  the  fertile  islands 
contiguous  to  China,  Java,  Borneo,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, &c.  An  extended  commerce  demands  it,  and  we 
hope  the  day  is. not  distant  when  our  government  may  see 
its  importance. 

England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland  have 
possessions  in  the  East.  The  former,  always  awake  to 
her  commercial  interests,  now  has  three  prominent  sta- 
tions in  the  China  Sea,— Singapore,  Borneo,  and  Hong- 
kong. But  even  these  important  points  do  not  satisfy 
her,  and  she  looks  with  a  longing  eye  towards  Chusan,  a 
point  of  great  importance,  commanding  the  trade  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  and  contiguous  to  Corea 
and  Japan.  The  "  Friend  of  India,"  a  leading  paper,  "  is 
possessed  with  a  most  vehement  desire,"  says  the  editor 
of  the  "  China  Mail,"  "  that  the  British,  without  infiing- 
ing  their  *  political  morality,'  could  contrive  some  means 


♦Letter  to  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Jngcrsoll,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  containing  some  brief  notices  respecting  the  present  state,  prodactions, 
trade,  commerce,  &.c.  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  Burmah,  Cochin 
China,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Japan ;  and  recommending  that  a  special 
mission  be  sent  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  make  treaties  and 
extend  our  commercial  relations  with  those  countries :  by  Aaron  H.  Palxnerj 
cooncillor  of  the  Bnpreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee, 
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of  obtaiaiiig  the  cession  of  Chu^an,  which,  in  their  baiadsi 
he  believes,  could  be  converted  into  a  second  SingapcKnr, 
and  become  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  marts  of  the 

It  is  evident  fram  what  has  been  stated,  and  fmm  the 
opinion  a  expressed  in  foreign  journals  j  that  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world  has  been  suddenly  attracted  lo  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  it  is  only  surprising,  considcj^ 
ing  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  European  nationstof 
the  rich  productions  of  these  islands,  and  the  miserable 
state  ill  which  a  large  portion  of  their  inhabitants  live, 
Uial  eilbrts  have  not  before  been  made  to  colonize  th^uh 
mud  bring  them  under  European  rule* 
The  Spaniards  contented  themselves  with  the  Phihppines, 
but  the  Dutch,  more  enterprising,  as  weU  as  more  ambi- 
tious, extended  their  conquests  to  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  recently  toBaU,  Sumbawat  Timor  and  Celebes* 
But  these  are  not  all,  for  wherever  our  ships  push  their 
way  through  these  innumerable  islands,  they  find  scatter- 
ed, far  and  wide,  their  unobtrusive  commercial  staticHis, 
generally  protected  by  a  fort  and  a  cruiser. 

It  is  said  that  the  natives  feel  no  attachment  for  their 
Dutch  rulers,  which,  as  they  possess  so  wide  spread  ado- 
minion  in  the  Archipelago,  is  much  to  be  regretted;  for 
this  feelingof  animosity  against  them,  may  effect  the  rela- 
tions that  may  be  hereafter  formed  between  the  aboriginal 
races  and  other  Christian  people.  Attempts  will  doubtless 
be  made  to  prejudice  the  natives  against  the  English,  but 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Brooke  at  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  his 
kindness  to  the  natives,  and  the  destruction  of  the  pirates  by 
the  British,  will  no  doubt  gain  for  them  throughout  the  Ar- 
chipelago, a  name  and  an  influence  which  the  jealousies  of 
other  nations  cannot  counteract.  The  natives  of  these 
islands,  except  those  of  the  interior,  are  strictly  a  trading 
and  commercial  people.     Addicted  to  a  seafaring  life,  and 

•  See  "  China  Mail"  newspaper,  for  March  36, 1846, 
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tempted  by  a  love  of  gain,  they  traverse  these  seas  in 
search  of  the  various  articles  of  commerce  which  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  traders  for  the  European,  India, 
and  Chinese  markets.  Piracy,  which  abounds  in  this 
region,  grows  out  of  this  love  of  trade — ^this  desire  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth — and  we  believe  that  nothing 
would  tend  to  suppress  crime  so  effectually  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  ports  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

It  is  said  that  the  population  embraced  in  the  twelve 
thousand  islands  of  which  Polynesia  consists,  amounts  to 
about  forty  millions.  No  part  of  the  world  equals  it  in  the  • 
great  variety  and  value  of  its  products.  There  is  scarcely 
an  island  but  is  accessible  in  every  direction,  abounding  in 
spacious  bays  and  harbors,  and  the  larger  ones  in  navi- 
gable rivers.  The  people  are  generally  intelligent,  and 
susceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  the 
natives  of  Africa,  or  of  many  parts  of  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent. 

To  obtain  a  station  or  an  island  in  this  vast  Archipel- 
ago, we  should  require  neither  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  nor  the  loss  of  human  life ;  no  governments 
would  be  subjected,  or  kings  overthrown.  Civilization 
and  its  attendant  blessings  would  take  the  place  of  bar- 
barism, idolatry  would  be  supplanted  by  Christianity,  and 
the  poor  natives,  now  bowed  down  by  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, would,  under  the  care  of  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment, become  elevated  in  the  scale  of  social  existence. 

The  cultivation  of  spices  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
acts  by  which  the  monopoly  is  secured  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  Moluccas,  reflect  little  credit  on  human  nature.  "  No 
where  in  the  world  have  the  aboriginal  tribes  been  treated 
with  greater  cruelty ;  and  in  some  cases  literal  extermi- 
nation has  overtaken  them.  Their  tribe  has  been  extin- 
guished, they  have  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  that  merely 
lest,  in  order  to  obtain  a  humble  subsistence,  they  should 
presume  to  trade  on  their  own  account  in  those  costly  spi- 
ces, the  sale  of  which,  without  right  or  reason,  Holland  has 


hillicrto  thought  proper  to  appropriate  to  herself, 
form  of  SRrvitudei  moreover,  equals  the  slavery  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  cukure  of  the  nutmeg-tr^e. 
They  loU  without  hope*  No  (rhnnge  ever  diversifies  their 
drudgery ;  no  hohday  gladdeas  them ;  no  reward^  hem- 
ever  triHing,  repays  extra  exertion,  or  acts  as  a  stimulus 
for  the  future-  The  wretched  slave's  life  is  one  monoto* 
nous  round,  a  mere  alternation  of  toil  and  sleep,  to  be 
terminated  only  by  death.'"*  The  northern  portions  of 
Hew  Guinea,  as  well  as  other  islands^  are  in  the  same 
•  latitude  as  Ban  da  and  Amboyna,  and  produce  the  nat* 
mQg  and  other  spices.  They  might  be  extensively  culti- 
vated by  the  natives,  if  encouragement  was  given  thenii 
and  a  sufficient  supply  obtained  for  all  the  markets  of 
Europe  and  America, 

The  Island  of  Bali,  lying  east  of  Java,  from  whiti 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  has  recently  beeo  sub- 
JGCted  hv  the  Dutch.  E^nnip  difficultv  urnwing  out  of  ih? 
commerce  with  the  people,  is  the  alleged  cause*  It  is  an 
island  of  great  importance  to  Holland,  and  would  seriously 
injure  her  commerce  with  Java,  should  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation  take  it  under  its  protection,  or  plant  a  Colony 
there.  A  slight  pretext  therefore  suflSced  for  its  annexa'* 
tion. 

New  Caledonia  Islands.  Later  information  has  been 
received  from  the  Catholic  Missionaries  in  New  Caled(H 
nia ;  for  it  seems  that  even  in  those  distant  and  barbaroos 
islands  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  are  represented. 
The  Propaganda  annals  contain  some  interesting  accounts 
of  the  natives  of  these  islands,  and  of  other  facts  of  im- 
portance in  Ethnology.  Two  Catholic  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rougeyron  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colin,  had  been 
iwenty  months  on  these  islands,  during  which  time  they 
had  accomplished  nothing  in  the  way  of  conversions,  and 

*  Frazer's  Magazine,  1846.    In  this  Magazine  is  an  ariide  of  much  inteiesi 
9n  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Lidian  Archipelago^ 
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but  litde  towards  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the 
natives.  It  was  hardly  time  to  expect  much,  as  they  had 
only  then  begun  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country, 
which  they  found  very  difficult  to  acquire.  The  natives 
are  a  most  lazy  and  wretched  people.  They  cultivate  the 
ground  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  pointed  wood,  or  with 
their  nails,  but  never  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  FAt 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  compelled  to  live 
upon  a  few  fish,  shell-fish,  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
at  times  when  pressed  by  hunger,  worms,  spiders  and 
lizards  are  eagerly  devoured  by  them.  They  are  canni- 
bals in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  openly  feed  on  the 
flesh  of  their  enemies.  Yet  they  possess  the  cocoa,  bana- 
na and  yam,  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  firom  which,  with  a 
little  labor,  an  abundance  could  be  raised. 

Among  no  savage  tribes  are  the  women  worse  treated 
than  here.  They  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
cruel  and  tyrannical  husbands.  Compelled  to  carry  bur- 
dens, to  collect  food,  and  cultivate  the  fields,  their  existence 
promises  them  but  little  enjoyment ;  and  when .  there  is 
any  fruit  or  article  of  delicacy  procured,  it  is  at  once 
tabooed  by  the  husband,  so  that  she  cannot  touch  it  but  at 
the  peril  of  her  life. 

The  missionaries  had  begun  to  expostulate  with  the  na*" 
tives  on  the  horrors  of  eating  their  prisoners,  and  other  vices 
to  which  they  were  addicted,  and  observe  that  "  a  happy 
change  has  already  taken  place  among  them  ;  that  they 
were  less  disposed  to  robbery,  and  that  their  wars  are  less 
fi-equent."*  They  are  beginning  to  understand  the  motive 
which  brought  the  missionaries  to  them,  and  already  show 
a  desire  to  be  instructed. 

The  protestant  missions  have  not  accomplished  any 
more  than  the  Catholic's  among  these  savages.  The  la- 
test accounts  state  that  four  of  the  native  teachers  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  had  been  cruelly  muD* 

•  Annate  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.    Sept.  1846. 
6 


deiad*  and  ihat  raoh  was  the  hoadlilj  of^liia  cUeft  at  di0 
iile  of  Pines,  that  the  prospects  of  iho  miasimMirinB  HM 
most  disconraging,* 

SoQLoo  IsiiAinMi^— Mr.  Itier,  attadrf  tOtthegiwchMisp 
sbn  in  China,  has  recendf  Tisitied  adnslisr'  eC 
Mng  to  the  northeast  of  Bomeoi 
nd  Mindanao.t  His  researohiBs^  oa  iIm* 
and  geology  of  these  islands,  ase  of  much  i 
soil  is  esoeedine^  fertile,  and  the  oHmate' 
ibma  is  nsqal  in  intertropical  climalies.  The  sqgsreans^ 
eoooa,  lioe,  cotton,  the  bread  finite  indjgo,  aadspiBea>ef 
all  hinds,  are  among  their  pvedncts*  Fnrifes  and 
hies  of  a  gnat  Taxiety,  aie  aboodast,.  and  of  & 
qoalily.  Nine^endisof  the  soai»stiU.loo«eniA  wiMb-^^ 
primitiye  fiirest,  of  which  teak^wopd^  ki»tahiafaie*iaisllip« 
building,  lonns  a  part  A  considenible.  oomoienBO!  ^idi 
China  and  Manilla  is  carried  on,  and  fiom'ten  in  tmdm 
Aousand  Chinese  annnally  visit  the  island  rfBaaJhtyAs 
most  northerly  of  the  group,  to  cultivate  its  soil,  and  take 
away  its  products.  The  peculiar  situation  of  these  islands, 
and  their  contiguity  to  the  Philippines,  to  Celebes,  Bor- 
neo, Manilla,  China,  and  Singapore,  make  them  well 
adapted  for  a  European  colony.  In  fact,  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  islands  of  the  East  Indies  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  present 
desire  manifested  by  European  nations  for  colonizing,  this 
desirable  spot  will  ere  long  be  secured  by  •one  of  them* 
The  Sooloo  group  embraces  sixty  inhabited  islands,  gov* 
emed  by  a  Sultan,  residing  at  Soung.  One  of  these 
would  be  an  advantageous  point  for  an  American  colony 
or  station. 

The  same  gentleman  has  presented  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  the  journal  of  a  voyage  and  visit  to  the 
Philippine  islands,  from  which  it  appears  that  thatlaige 

*  London  E^rangelical  Magazine,  August,  1846. 

t  BoUetin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie,  1846.    Eztrait  d'mie  detcriptum  da 
rinhipel  des  ilea  Solo,  p.  311. 
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and  important  group  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the 
Sooloo  islands.  The  natural  history  and  geology,  the 
soil  and  its  products,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  their  commerce  and  political  history,  are  described 
in  detail.*  The  group  embraces  about  twelve  hundred 
islands,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000,  of  whom  about 
^,000  are  Chinese,  4,000  Spaniards,  120,000  of  a  mixed 
race,  and  the  remainder  natives. 

Thk  Nicobar  Islands,  a  group  nineteen  in  number, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  have  again  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Danish  government,  by  which  an  expedition  has 
been  sent  with  a  view  to  colonize  them  anew.  The  Danes 
planted  a  colony  there  in  1756,  but  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  *cli* 
mate.  Subsequently  the  French  made  an  attempt  with 
no  better  success. 

Ausf  RALiA.  This  vast  island  continues  to  attract  the 
atteiition  of  geographers  and  naturalists.  Its  interior  re- 
mains unknown,  notwithstanding  the   various  attempts 


*  BnUetin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie,  for  1846,  p.  365. 

Recent  publications  on  the  Eaatern  Archipdago  and  Polyneait. 

Ethnology  and  PbUology.  By  Horatio  Hale,  Philologist  of  the  U.  S.  Bipkniiig 
Eipedition.  imp.  4to.    Philadelphia,  1846. 

Reiae  nach  Java,  and  AnsflQge  naeh  den  Inaeln  Madura  and  S.  Helena;  von 
Dr.  Edward  Selberg,  Byo.    Oldenbarg,  1845. 

Fhilippinea  (lea),  hiatoire,  g^ographie,  mcBara,  agricoltore,  indoatrie  et  eooi* 
meree  dea  coloniea  eepagnolea  dana  I'Oc^anje ;  par  /.  MMa,  3  Tola.  8fo., 
avec  on  atlas  in  folio.    Paris,  1846. 

The  expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy ;  by  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Keppell,  with  extracts  from  the  journal  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.  S  wok.  Qyo. 
London,  1846.  Reprinted  in  New  York. 

Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East ;  or  recollections  of  twenty-ona  yaan  pa— d 
in  Java,  Singapore,  Australia  and  China,  by  G.  F.  Davidson,  |yst  8ftt.  LondoQ, 
1846. 

Typee :  Narrative  of  a  four  months'  residenoe  among  the  q^tivea  of  tha  Mar- 
quesas islands,  by  Herman  Melville.  l2mo.  New  York,  1846. 

Besidee  these.  The  Missionary  Herald,  the  Baptist  Missionary  MagaxiDa»Tlia 
London  Evangelical  Magaiine,  the  Annals  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  as  well  as  other  similar  jonmala,  contain  many  artieka  of  gicat  intenit 
on  the  varioua  ialands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Soath  Sea  Uandi. 
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which  have  been  made  from  various  points  to  penetrate  it- 
The  explorations  of  scientific  men  during  the  last  four 
years  have  been  productive  of  valuable  information  rela- 
ting to  its  geography,  ethnography,  geology  and  natural 
history. 

Among  the  most  eminent  and  successful  in  this  field,  is 
the  Count  de  Strzelecki.  This  gentleman,  as  early  as  the 
year  1840,  made  an  extensive  tour  into  the  southwestern 
part  of  Australia,  in  which  he  discovered  an  extensive  tract 
called  Gipp's  Land,  containing  an  extent  of  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  square  miles,  a  navigable  lake  and 
several  rivers,  and  from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  present- 
ing an  inviting  prospect  to  settlers.  His  explorations 
W€fte  contbued  during  the  years  1842  '48  and  '44,  and 
.in  the  following yeai*  the  results  were  given  to  the  public,* 
''  comprehending  the  fruits  of  five  years  of  continual  labor 
during  a  tour  of  seven  thousand  miles  on  foot.  This  woik 
treats,  within  a  moderate  compass,  of  the  history  and  re- 
sults of  the  surveys  of  those  countries,  of  their  climate, 
their  geology,  botany  and  zoology,  as  well  as  of  the 
physical,  moral  and  social  state  of  the  aborigines,  and  the 
state  of  colonial  agriculture,  the  whole  illustrated  by  com- 
parisons with  other  countries  visited  by  himself  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years  travel  through  other  parts  of  the 
world."  For  these  extensive  explorations  and  discove- 
ries, and  for  his  valuable  work  in  which  they  are  em- 
bodied, the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
awarded  the  "  Founders"  gold  medal  to  Count  Strzelecki.t 

Additional  information  to  our  knowledge  of  Australia 
is  contained  in  Capt.  Stokes's  late  work  detailing  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  himself  and  other  officers  attached  to 
H.  M.  S.  Betigle.  These  discoveries  consist  of  a  minute 
examination i)f  a  large  part  of  the  coast  of  that  island,  of 


•  Phyeical  ilescriptioii  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
t  Address  of  Lord  Colchester  to  Count  Strzelecki  on  presenting  him  with  the 
medal. 
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several  rivers  on  its  northern  and  northwestern  sides,  and 
of  expeditions  into  the  interior.     Natives  were  seen  in 
small  numbers  in  various  parts,  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
lowest  state  of  barbarism.     A  remarkable   diversity  of 
character  was  noticed,  however,  among  the  natives  of 
different  localities,  some  being  most  kindly  disposed,  and 
approaching  the  strangers  without  fear,  as  though  they 
were   old   acquaintances,   whilst  others   manifested   the 
greatest  hostility  and  aversion.     In  the  instances  referred 
to,  they  had  never  seen  white  men  before.     Capt.  Stokes 
says  his  "whole  experience  teaches  him  that  these  were 
not  accidentfid  differences,  but  that  there  is  a  marked  con- 
trast id  the  disposition  of  the  various  tribes,  for  which  he 
will  not  attempt  to  account."*     The  natives  at  Port  Ess- 
ington,  on  the  north,  appear  to  be  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  island.     Their  imple- 
ments of  war  and  their  canoes  show  a  connexion  with  the 
Malays.    They  also  have  a  musical  instrument  made  of 
bamboo,  the  only  one  yet  found  among  them.t    The  rite 
of  circumcision  was  practised  on  the  northern  coast  near 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  On  the  southern  coast,  at  the  head 
of  the  Australian  bight,  it  had  before  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Eyre4    For  the  practice  of  this  ancient  rite  at  such 
remote  distances,  and  confined  too  within  such  narrow 
limits,  we  can  only  account,  by  some  early  migration  or 
visit  of  people  by  whom  it  was  practised.     Nothing  has 
yet  been  done  towards  a  comparison  of  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  AustraUan  tribes.     In  the  late  cruise  of 
Capt.  Stokes,  natives  of  the   south   were   taken  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  but  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  the  latter,  they  were  unable  to  make  them* 
selves  understood.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  like  the 
languages  of  the  American  Indians,  though  they  may  6x> 
hibit  a  wide  difference  in  words  for  similar  objects,  the 
grammatical  structure  may  be  the  same.     This  is  a  more 

•  Diwoveriet  in  Anitralia.  ¥ol.  1.  p.  953.        t  p.  3S4.        t  roL,  3.  p.  10. 
6* 


irnportaut  wu  in  ethnological  Gompainson,  and  should  be 
applied  before  any  of  the  aljoriginal  tribes  of  Australia 
are  estitict, 

tBy  far  the  most  important  jourtiey  yet  accomplished  for 
ihc  exploration  of  Australia^  is  that  of  Dr,  Leichardt. 
This  gentleman^  accompanied  by  Mr,  Gilbert,  a  natural* 
ist,  and  six  others,  started  from  Moretnn  Bay,  on  the 
ioutlj^sLstern  shore  of  tite  island,  in  October,  1844,  Ut 
penetrate  to  Port  Essington,  on  its  most  nonlicrly  point ; 
in  order,  if  jios&ible,  to  open  a  direct  route  to  Sydnry* 
rBevcral  months  after  the  party  left,  reports  were  bniught 
Moreton  Bay  that  they  had  been  cut  off  by  the  natives, 
["his  was  proved  to  be  untrue  by  an  expedition  sent  out 
>r  the  purpose,  who  traced  the  travellers  four  hundred 
jiiles  into  the  interior-  Dr.  Leichardt  found  ii  impossibte 
|o  penetrate  into  the  interior  in  a  direct  course,  on  account 
yf  high  table-land,  and  the  absence  of  water;  and  diis 
.^.^  circumstance  compelled  him  to  keep  within  six  or  sevea 
degrees  of  the  coast.  Their  six  months' provlsioos  being 
exhausted,  the  only  resource  of  the  party  was  the  hofses 
and  stock  bullocks, — and  with  these  the  strictest  econooiy  ' 
was  necessary.  One  was  killed  as  provision  for  a  nymth 
— sometimes  a  horse,  at  others  a  bullock.  For  six  months 
prior  to  reaching  Port  Essington,  the  party  were  reduoed 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  per  day — ^frequently  pu- 
trescent— unaccompanied  with  salt,  bread,  or  any  kind  of 
vegetable.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpenta- 
ria, ]V(r.  Gilbert,  the  naturaUst,  was  surprised  by  the  na- 
tives, and  killed.  The  remainder  reached  Port  Essington 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1845.* 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Leichardt's  expedition  has  not 
yet  been  published  in  detail.  The  reportt  which  has  14)- 
peared  consists  chiefly  of  notices  of  the  geography  of  the 


i 


•  London  Atheneum,  July  35«  1846.    Ibid.^  Aug.  9, 1846. 
t  Report  of  Dr.  Leiduurdf  8  Expedition,  Simia«ni|f  Colpnlal  Msgulne,  vol  S, 
1845.  -f.4». 
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region  traversed,  the  soil,  productions,  climate.  Sec.  He 
encountered  natives  in  many  places,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  By  some  they  were  kindJy  received, 
by  others  treated  as  enemies.  Their  characteristics  are 
not  noticed.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  Dr.  Lei- 
chardt's  narrative  is  the  constant  succession  of  water. 
Although  the  season  was  an  exceedingly  diy  one,  no  rain 
having  fallen  for  seven  months,  yet  fk)m  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  his  year  and  a  half's  expedition, 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  vast  re^ 
gion  he  traversed,  he  was  continually  meeting  with  fresh 
water,  in  the  forms  of"  pools,  lagoons,  brooks,  wells,  water- 
holes,  roc^  basins,  living  springs,  swamps,  streame, 
creeks  or  rivers."  The  soil  in  many  plapes  was  of  the 
best  kind,  covered  with  luxuriant  grsLSS  and  herbs.  Of  the 
former,  some  twenty  kinds  were  seen.  In  lat.  18^  48'  he 
found  a  level  country,  openly  timbered,  with  fine  plains, 
extending  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  The  flats 
bordering  the  creeks  and  rivers  were  covered  with  tall 
grass,  and  the  table-lands  presented  equally  attractive 
features.  **  The  whole  country  along  the  east  poast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  highly  adapted  for  pastoral 
pursuits.  Cattle  and  horses  would  thrive  exceedingly 
well,  but  the  climate  and  soil  are  not  adapted  to.  sheep. 
Large  plains,  limited  by  narrow  belts  of  open- forest  land; 
fine  grassy  meadows  along  firequent  chains  of  lagoonSf 
and  shady  forest  land  along  the  rivers,  render  thi»  coun- 
try inviting  to  the  squatter."  Dr.  Leichardt  thinks  there 
are  many  districts  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
cotton. 

In  regard  to  a  communication  between  the  settlements, 
it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Doctor,  that  no  line  of  road 
can  be  efiected  direct  fix)m  Fort  Bourke  to  the  northern 
settlement.  A  route  from  Moreton  bay  to  the  guli  of 
Carpentaria  wiU  be  easily  constructed.  The  whole  coast 
is  backed  by  ranges  of  mountains,  consisting,  nearest  the 
sea,  generaUy  of  granite  and   basaltic  rocks,  which  he 
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calls  the  granite  range  ;  behind  this  is  a  second  range  of 
sandstone.  Descending  from  this  and  again  rising,  they 
entered  upon  the  table-land ;  which  they  could  nowhere 
penetrate,  so  as  to  determine  what  might  be  the  character 
of  the  central  country.  It  was  covered  with  a  dense 
shrub,  had  no  water ;  and  frequently  there  was  difficulty 
in  descending  from  it,  owing  to  the  perpendicular  cliffi 
and  deep  ravines.  They  passed  several  livers  all  of 
which  ran  easterly  towards  the  coast.  Afler  reaching  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  they  again  ascended  the  tabl&-land, 
and  suffered  extremely  for  want  of  water.  The  countiy 
beneath  them  was  delightful  to  look  at,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  descend  to  it,  until  they  reached  the  dip  towards 
the  Alligators.^  Here  the  countiy  surpassed  in  fertility  any 
thing  that  they  had  seen. 

By  later  advices  fix)m  Sydney,  it  appears  that  this  en- 
terprising and  zealous  traveller,  is  again  making  arrange- 
ments for  another  expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  tUs 
great  island.*     The  Doctor  now  proposes  to  leave  Moreton 


•  London  Athenoeum.     Nov.  3,  1846, 

The  following  list  embraces  the  latest  works  on  Australia. 

Physical  description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman'B  Land^  accompa- 
nied by  a  Geographical  map,  by  P.  E.  de  Strzelecki.     8vo.     1845. 

South  Australia  and  its  Mines  ;  with  an  account  of  Captain  Grey's  govern- 
ment, by  Fr.  Dutton.     8vo.     London,  1846. 

History  of  New  South  Wales,  from  its  settlement  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1844,  by  Thomas  H.  Braim.     2  vols,  post,  8vo.     London,  1846. 

Remirflscences  of  Australia,  with  hints  on  the  Squatters'  life,  by  C.  P.  Hodgson, 
post,  8vo.     London,  1846. 

A  visit  to  the  Antipodes  ;  with  some  reminiscences  of  a  sojourn  in  Australia. 
By  a  Squatter.     8vo.     London,  1846. 

Enterprise  in  tropical  Australia.     By  George  W.  Earl.     8vo.     London,  1846. 

Impressions  of  Savage  life,  and  scenes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  By 
G.  F.  Augas.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1847. 

Travels  in  New  South  Wales.  By  Alexander  Majoribanka.  12mo.  Lond. 
1847. 

Simmonds'  Cohmial  Magazine  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information  relating  to 
Australia,  as  well  as  to  other  British  Colonies,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best 
book  of  reference  on  subjects  relating  to  the  history  and  preseat  condition  of  the 
British  colonies  of  any  work  extant. 
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bay  and  endeavor  to  trace  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  He  will  then  proceed 
northwest,  penetrating  directly  across  the  unknown  and 
unexplored  interior,  forming  the  aro  of  a  circle,  to  Swan 
river.  This  will  be  the  most  daring  journey  yet  attempt- 
ed ;  but  under  the  direction  of  one  who  has  already  shown 
so  much  perseverance  and  undergone  such  severe  hard- 
ships, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  efforts  may  be  crowned 
with  success. 

An  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  Australia,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  L.  Mitchell,  is  at  present  employ- 
ed in  traversing  the  unknown  parts  of  this  vast  country. 
When  last  heard  from,  the  expedition  had  reached  the 
latitude  of  29°  45'  fongitude  147°  34'.  The  particulars 
of  Dr.  Leiohardt's  journey  have  been  sent  to  him  to  guide 
him  in  his  course  of  future  operations.* 

Ltoia,  Asia  Minor.  This  interesting  region  has  been 
further  explored  by  two  English  gentlemen,  Lieut.  Spratt, 
R.  N.,  and  Professor  Forbes,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
Reverend  E.  T.  Baniel,  embarked  from  England  in  the 
year  1842,  in  H.  M.  ship  Beacon,  for  the  coast  af  Lycia, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  remarkable  moni^ 
ments  of  antiquity  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows. 

This  gentleman,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first 
who  in  modem  times  successfully  explored  the  interior. 
He  visited  the  sites  of  many  ancient  cities  and  towns ; 
copied  numerous  inscriptions,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  identify  the  names  of  fifteen  out  of  eighteen 
cities ;  and  made  sketches  of  the  most  interesting  sculp- 
tures and  monuments. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  so  often  spoken  of  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  should  not  have  sooner 
attracted  attention,  when  districts  contiguous  to,  as  well 
as  far  beyond,  have  been  so  tbwoughly  explored.  The 
ruins  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,^  were  first  made 
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known  by  Captain  Beaufort,  who  discovered  them  when 
employed  in  making  a  survey  of  this  coast.  Several  tra- 
vellers subsequently  made  short  excursions  into  the  country; 
but  it  was  not  until  Mr.  now  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  1838 
and  1840,  made  his  visits  and  explorations,  that  the  riches 
of  the  interior  in  historical  monuments  were  disclosed. 

The  relics  of  antiquity  brought  to  light  in  these  research- 
es, consist  first  of  the  ruins  of  large  cities,  many  of  which, 
by  reason  of  their  isolated  situation  among  the  high  lands 
and  mountains,  seem  to  have  been  preserved  firom  the 
destruction  which  usually  attends  depopulated  cities  sitn- 
ated  in  more  accessible  places. 

These  ruined  cities  contain  amphitheatres  more  or  less 
spacious,  and  generally  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
temples,  aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  monuments,  together 
with  numbers  of  lesser  buildings,  the  dweUing  houses  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  Christian  churches  are  also 
found  in  many  places,  and  in  one  instance  a  large  and 
elegant  cathedral;  the  purposes  of  these  are  satisfactorily 
made  out  by  their  inscriptions ;  and  the  date  of  their 
erection,  when  not  otherwise  known,  may  be  fixed  by 
their  style  of  architecture.  The  most  numerous  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  these  ancient  cities, 
are  their  sepulchres.  In  some  instances  where  a  moun- 
tain or  high  rock  is  contiguous,  it  is  pierced  with  thousands 
of  tombs,  presenting  an  appearance  similar  to  Petrsea  in 
Idumea,  sometimes  called  the  City  of  the  Dead.  The 
roads  in  all  directions  are  lined  with  tombs  and  sarco- 
phagi, many  of  them  covered  with  elaborate  sculptures 
and  inscriptions.  It  is  by  means  of  the  latter,  which  abound 
and  which  exist  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  that  the 
names  of  the  cities  are  identified  and  other  historical  facts 
brought  to  light.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
most  common  form  of  sepulchral  inscription. 

"  THIS  TOMB   APOLLONIDEt,  SOIT  OF   MOLISSAS,  HADE 

FOR   niS   WIFE  AND   CHILDRElf :   AND  IF   AKY   QHE 

VIOLATES   IT,   LET    HTM   FAT   A   FINE." 
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Coins  too  are  foDnd,  which  possess  considerable  histo- 
ric interest. 

In  architecture,  we  find  excellent  specimens  of  the 
several  Grecian  orders,  exhibiting  both  the  perfection  and 
declension  of  the  art.  The  works  of  Sir  Chcurles  Fellows 
abound  in  architectural  representations*  A  pointed  arch 
was  discovered  by  Lieut*  Spratt  and  Professor  Forbes  in 
the  interior  of  a  tomb  (a  sketch  of  which  is  given)  among 
the  ruins  of  Antiphellas.  This  conclusively  shows,  that 
this  pecuUar  form  of  the  arch  was  not  first  introduced  with 
Oothic  architecture,  as  has  been  generally  believed,  but 
belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  An 
inscription  in  the  Lycian  and  Latin  was  found  on  the 
monument. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Lycians  is  an  important 
discovery  which  has  resulted  iiom  these  researches.  A 
bilingual  inscription  in  Lycian  and  Oreek  first  led  to  the 
key,  and  similar  inscriptions,  subsequently  discovered, 
have  fiimished  sufficient  materials  for  ascertaining  the 
values  of  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  consists 
of  twenty-seven  letters,  two  of  which  are  still  doubtful. 
Able  disquisitions  on  the  language  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Sharpe  and  Professor  Grotefend. 

Li  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  monuments,  and  the 
people  who  spoke  the  language  called  Lycian,  now  first 
made  known  through  these  inscriptions,  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  fix  their  era  with  some  de« 
gree  of  certainty.  The  earliest  inscription  yet  decyphered 
is  a  faflingual  one,  which  consists  of  an  edict,  in  which 
the  name  of  Rarpagus,  or  his  son,  a  well  known  personage^ 
is  mentioned  ;  which  would  give  a  date  of  530  to  500  B.  C. 
This  is  about  the  p«riod  of  the  earliest  arrow-head  inscripr 
tions  yet  known — namely,  those  at  Behistun,  of  the  age 
of  Darius,  decyphered  by  Major  Bawlinson.  The  lan- 
guage belongs  to  the  same  famity  as  the  Zend  and  old 
Persian,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  same 
age  as  the  former,  and  alcM^g  with  that  of  the  Persepolitan 
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inscriptions.  The  sculptures  too,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  figures  on  the  Persian  monuments,  particularly  the  well 
known  figure  with  an  umbrella,  so  common  on  the  latter. 

Other  reasons  are  adduced  by  scholars  for  fiizing  the 
date  of  the  Lycian  language  not  before  the  fifth  centoiy 
B.  C,  or  to  the  age  of  Herodotus.  This  historian  was 
from  the  adjoining  province  of  Caria ;  and  as  might  be 
expected,  gives  accounts  of  the  Lycians  before  his  time, 
but  does  not  say  that  they  spoke  a  language  difierent  from 
his  own,  or  from  that  of  the  entire  region, — a  fact  that  he 
would  not  have  overlooked  had  such  been  the  case. 

It  is  believed  that  Cyrus,  when  he  subjected  thiscoontiy, 
bmught  in  some  people  from  his  Persian  dominions,  whe 
afterwards  became  the  dominant  party,  and  introduced 
their  anguage.* 

It  is  surprising  to  find  the  names  of  these  Lycian  cities 
so  well  preserved  when  the  descendants  of  its  ancioit 
inhabitants  have  been  so  entirely  swept  out  of  the  countiyf 
anil  replaced  by  a  people  differing  in  manners,  in  religion, 
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*  Hfrodotus,  in  speaking  of  the  subjugation  of  Lycia,  by  Cyrua  and  Haipagns, 
says  ;  "  When  Ilarpagus  led  liis  army  towards  Xanthus,  the  Lycians  boldly  ad- 
vnnccd  to  meet  him,  and,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  behaved  with  the  greatcft 
bravery.  Being  defeated  and  pursued  into  their  city,  they  collected  their  wivet. 
children  and  valuable  effects,  into  the  citadel,  and  ther«  consumed  the  whok  in 

one  iinniense  fire 01  those  who  now  inhabit- Lycia,  calling  themselves  Xao- 

thians.  the  \thole  are  foreigners,  e\g\iiy  families  excepted." — Clio,  176.  See  abo 
riin,  171-173. 

Heroiiotus  further  states  that  the  Lycians  originated  from  the  Cretans,  a  branch 
of  the  Hellenic  race  ;  and  Strabo,  in  a  fragment  preser\'ed  from  Ephoms,  autes 
that  ihe  Lycians  were  a  people  of  Greek  origin,  who  had  settled  in  the  ooantry 
pn'viously  occupied  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Mylians  and  Solymi. 

Homer  briefly  alludes  to  the  Lycians,  who,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  assisted  the 
Tnijr.ns  under  certain  rulers  whose  names  are  mentioned. — Iliad,  b.  v.  and  xii. 

Travels  in  Lycia,  Milytas  and  the  Cibynites,  in  company  with  the  late  Rev. 
E.  T.  Daniel,  by  Lieut.  Spraii,  R.  N..and  Prof.  E.  Forhes.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond. 
1847. 

A  Journal  written  during  an  excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Charles  Fellows, 
royal  ^vo      London,  1639. 

An  account  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  in  1840.    By  Charles  Fellows.  royoi8vo- 

An  F^ssny  on  the  Lycian  language.  By  Daniel  Sharpe.  (In  the  appendix  to 
Fellows'  Journal.) 
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and  having  no  interest  connected  with  the  locality  to 
induce  them  to  respect  the  relics  or  names,  and  keep  alive 
the  memozy,  of  the  former  possessors  of  the  soiL 


ARABIA. 

'  If  we  now  turn  to  the  discoveries  that  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  we  find  much 
in  them  worthy  of  attention.  This  country,  called  in  the 
Scriptures  Hazarmaveth,  by  the  natives  Hadramaut,  and 
by  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  Arabia  Felix,  is  cele- 
brated as  being  the  kingdom  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
who  visited  Solomon,  as  well  as  for  the  gold,  gems,  frank- 
incense and  other  precious  productions,  which  it  furnished 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  represented  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  as  a  populous  country,  with  many  exten- 
sive cities,  abounding  in  temples  and  palaces ;  though  the 
palpable  fables  with  which  these  accounts  are  intermingled, 
ehow  that  at  least  they  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  but  retailed  them  at  second  hand. 

After  Europe  had  awoke  from  the  intellectual  slumber 
of  the  dark  ages,  the  Arabs  were  long  regarded  only  as 
objects  of  religious  and  political  abhorrence.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  by  diverting  the 
channel  of  Indo-European  traffic  from  the  Red  Sea,  left 
the  countries  bordering  upon  it  in  such  a  state  of  solitude, 
that  when  better  feelings  began  to  prevail,  there  was 
no  means  of  obtaining  any  direct  information  respecting 
them. 

In  1650,  the  illustriojis  Pococke,  by  the  publication  of 
his  Specimensof  Ancient  Arabian  History,  extracted  fjDm 
native  authors,  created  a  curiosity  respecting  Southern 
Arabia  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  which  successive  cok 
lections  of  a  similar  nature,  down  to  our  own  times,  have 
served  rather  to  increase  than  to  gratify.  The  research^ 
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of  Niebuhr,  Seetzen,  and  Burckhardt*  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  made  us 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  western  extremity  of  this 
country,  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  8ea  ;  but  before  the 
investigations  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  its  southern 
coast  had  never  been  accurately  explored,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  interior,  with  its  once  famous  capital,  Mareb, 
remained,  as  it  ever  had  been,  completely  unknown  to 
and  unvisited  by  the  natives  of  Europe. 

The  hordes  of  pirates,  which  until  twen^  years  ago 
infested  the  Persian  Gulf,  caused  the  goverment  of  British 
India  to  order  a  complete  survey  of  its  islands  and  both 
its  shores,  with  the  view  of  laying  bare  their  haunts,  and 
putting  an  end  to  their  depredations.  In  1829,  after  this 
service  had  been  performed,  the  project  then  recently  set 
on  foot  of  establishing  a  steam  communication  between 
England  and  Bombay,  caused  orders  to  be  issued  for  a 
similar  examination  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  attention  of  the  officers  composing  the  expedition, 
was  not  restricted  to  the  technical  duties  in  which  they 
were  chiefly  engaged.  It  was  well  kno\\Ti  that  informa- 
tion of  every  kind  would  be  prized  by  the  government 
which  they  served  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  monotony 
of  life  on  lx)ard  ship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  scenes  by  which  they  were  surrounded  on  the  other, 
seems  to  have  created  among  them  a  spirit  of  emulation 
that  led  to  the  most  interesting  discoveries  respecting  both 
the  geography  and  the  anticjuities  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

Among  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  these 
officers  was  the  late  Lieut.  Wellsled,  who  thus  describes 
his  reflections  on  joining  the  expedition  in  the  Red  Sea, 
on  the  12th  October,  1S30.  *'  From  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  have  iigured 
as  the  scene  of  events  which  both  religious  and  civil 
records  have  united  to  render  memorable.  Here  Mc»ses 
and  the  Patriarchs  tended  their  flocks,  and  put  in  motion 
those  springs  of  civilization,  which,  from  that  period,  have 
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never  ceased  to  arge  forward  the  whole  human  race  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  On  the  one  hand  the  Valley  of 
the  Wanderings,  commencing  near  the  site  of  Memphist 
and  opening  upon  the  Red  Sea,  conducts  the  fancy  along 
the  track  pursued  by  the  Hebrews  during  their  flight 
out  of  Egypt ;  on  the  other  hand  are  Mount  Sinai,  bearing 
still  upon  its  face  the  impress  of  miraculous  events,  and 
beyond  it  that  strange,  stormy,  and  gloomy-looking  sea, 
once  frequented  by  Phcenician  merchants'  ships,  by  the 
fleets  of  Solomon  and  Pharaoh,  and  those  barks  of  later 
times  which  bore  the  incenses,  the  gems,  the  gold  and 
spices  of  the  East,  to  be  consumed  or  lavishly  squandered 
upon  &vorites  at  the  courts  of  Macedonia  or  Rome.  But 
the  countries  lying  along  this  offshoot  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
have  another  kind  of  interest,  peculiar  perhaps  to  them- 
selves. On  the  Arabian  side  we  find  society  much  what 
it  was  four  thousand  years  ago ;  for  amidst  the  children 
of  Ishmael  it  has  undergone  but  trifling  modifications. 
Their  tents  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  were 
when  they  purchased  Joseph  of  his  brethreo,  on  their  way 
to  Egypt ;  the  Sheikhs  possess  no  other  power  or  influence 
than  they  enjoyed  then ;  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have 
suffered  little  or  no  changes  ;  they  eat,  drink,  clothe  them- 
selves, educate  their  children,  make  war  and  peace,  just 
as  they  did  in  the  day  of  the  Exodus.  But  on  the  oppo- 
site shores,  all  has  been  change,  fluctuation,  and  decay. 
While  the  Bedouins  have  wandered  with  their  camels 
and  their  flocks,  unaspiring,  unimproving,  they  have  looked 
across  the  gulf  and  beheld  the  Egyptian  overthrown  by 
the  Persian,  the  Persian  by  the  Greek,  the  Greek  by  the 
Roman,  and  the  Roman  in  his  turn  by  a  .daring  band  from 
their  own  burning  deserts.  They  have  seen  empires 
grow  up  like  Jonah's  gourd.  War  has  swept  away  some ; 
the  varieties  and  luxuries  of  peace  have  brought  others  to 
the  ground ;  and  every  spot  along  these  shores  is  cele- 
brated." 

When  the  northeastern   and  the  western  shores  of  the 
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Arabian  peninsula  had  thus  been  investigated,  theie  still 
remained  to  be  explored  the  south  eastern  shore,  the  coast 
of  the  anciently  renowned  province  ol  Hadramaut,  ex- 
tending from  Tehama,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  province  of 
Oman,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  it  is  tD 
the  discoveries  made  in  this  almost  unknown  part  of  the 
world  that  I  now  wish  more  particularly  to  allude. 

In  the  year  1839  Capt  Haines,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  and  the  present  governor  of  Aden,  published 
his  survey  of  about  two  fifths  of  this  coast,  extending  from 
the  straits  of  Bab-el'-Mandeb  as  far  east  a»  Missenaat, 
in  long.  61^  east  of  Greenwich.*  In  the  year  1846,  he 
published  his  further  survey  of  about  an  equal  poition 
extending  to  Cape  Isolette,  in  long.  67°  61',  leaving  about 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  extent  on  the  eastern  end  itill  to  be 
explored.t 

In  June,  1843,  Adolphe  Baron  Wrede,  a  Hanoveiiaa 
gentleman,  made  an  excursion  from  Makallah  on  the  coast, 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  visited  among  other 
places  an  extensive  vdley  called  Wadi  Doan,  which  he 
thus  describes.  **  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Wadi 
Doan,  took  me  by  surprise  and  impressed  me  much  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  ravine,  five  hundred  feet 
wide  and  six  hundred  feet  in  depth,  is  enclosed  between 
perpendicular  rocks,  the  debris  ol*  which  form  in  one  part 
a  slope  reaching  to  half  their  height.  On  this  slope,  towns 
and  villages  rise  contiguously  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea- 
tre ;  while  below  the  date  grounds,  which  are  covered  with 
a  forest  of  trees,  the  river  about  twenty  feet  broad  and 
enclosed  by  high  and  walled  embankments  is  seen  winding 
through  fields  laid  out  in  terraces,  then  pursuing  its  course 
in  the  open  plain,  irrigated  by  small  canals  branching 
from  it.  My  first  view  of  the  valley  disclosed  to  me  four 
towns  and    four  villages,  within  the  space  of  an  hour's 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.     Vol.  IX. 
t  Ibid.     Vol.  XV.  p.  104. 
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distanee/'  He  also  gives  an  account  of  some  curious  spots 
of  quicksand,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desert  of  Elr 
Akkaf,  which  are  regarded  with  superstitious  horror  by 
the  wandering  Bedouins.  A  cord  of  sixty  ^thorns  in 
length  with  a  plummet  at  th^  end,  which  he  cast  into  one 
of  them,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  five  minutes.  His 
narrative  is  published  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Jour-  • 
nal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 

In  spite  of  the  glowing  descriptions  of  ancient  authors, 
the  idea  hitherto  entertained  of  this  region  in  modern  times, 
has  been  diat  of  a  succession  of  desert  plains  and  sand- 
hills, with  nothing  to  give  animation  to  the  arid  scene  but 
solitary  groups  of  Bedouins  and  occasionally  a  passing  ca- 
ravan. The  recent  explorations,  however,  of  which  the  one 
just  quoted  is  a  specimen,  show  that  this  is  far  Scorn  being 
a  correct  view  of  the  entire  country.  The  coast  is  thickly 
studded  with  fishing-villages  and  small  seaports,  which 
still  canyon,  though  on  a  diminished  scale,  the  trade  with 
India  and  the  Persian  gulf,  which  has  existed  ever  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  It  is  true,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  country  along  the  coast,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
suocessive  ranges  of  sand-hills,  is  such  as  to  naturally  give 
rise  to  the  views  entertained  and  promulgated  by  na^ri* 
gators,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  interior. 
But  the  deeper  researches  that  have  been  made  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  show  that  these  opinions  are 
very  erroneous ;  for  besides  that  there  are  a  number  of 
.green  valleys  running  down  to  the  coast,  produced  by 
streams  provided  with  water  fer  at  least  a  good  part  of 
the  y^ar,  no  sooner  has  the  traveller  surmounted  the  first 
range  of  sandhills,  than  his  sight  begins  to  be  regaled  with 
numerous  well  watered  valleys  and  mountains  covered 
with  verdure.  Besides  this,  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  surface  is  naturally  a  desert  plain,  the 
inhabitants  have  possessed  firom  the  remotest  times  the 
art  of  forming  flourishing  oases,  in  which  to  establish  their 
hamlets  and  towns;  an  operation  which,  as  Wellstedre- 
7* 
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marks,  is  eflTected  with  a  labor  and  skill  that  seem  more 
Chinese  than  Arabian.  This  traveller  says:  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  face  of  the  country  being  destitute  of 
running  streams  on  the  surface,  the  Arabs  have  songht  in 
elevated  places  for  springs  or  fountains  beneath  it*  A 
channel  from  this  fountain-head  is  then,  with  a  veiy  slight 
descent,  bored  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be  convey- 
ed, leaving  apertures  at  regular  distances,  to  afford  light 
and  air  to  those  who  are  occasionally  sent  to  keep  it 
clean.  In  this  manner  water  is  frequently  conducted  fiom 
a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and  an  unlimited  supply 
is  thus  obtained.  These  channels  are  usually  about  four 
feet  broad  and  two  feet  deep,  and,  contain  a  clear  and 
TSLpid  stream.  Few  of  the  large  towns  or  oases  but  had 
four  or  five  of  these  rivulets  or  feleji  running  iflRo  them. 
The  isolated  spots  to  which  water  is  thus  conveyed  pos- 
sess a  soil  so  fertile,  that  nearly  every  grain,  ^it,  or 
vegetable,  common  to  India,  Arabia,  or  Persia,  is  produced 
almost  spontaneously ;  and  the  tales  of  the  oases  will  be 
no  longer  regarded  as  an  exaggeration,  since  a  single  step 
conveys  the  traveller  from  the  glare  and  sand  of  tlie 
desert  into  a  fertile  tract,  watered  by  a  hundred  rills, 
teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  embow- 
ered by  lofty  and  stately  trees,  whose  umbrageous  foliage 
the  fiercest  rays  of  a  noontide  sun  cannot  penetrate."* 
These  oases  and  the  towns  situated  in  them,  date  from 
various  periods ;  some  of  those  already  discovered  being 
evidently  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  describing  some 
of  these  towns,  Wells  ted  says  :  "  The  instant  you  step 
from  the  Desert  within  the  Grove,  a  most  sensible  change 
of  the  atmosphere  is  experienced.  The  air  feels  cold  and 
damp  ;  the  ground  in  every  direction  is  saturated  with 
moisture ;  and  from  the  density  of  the  shade,  the  whole 
appears  dark  and  gloomy.  To  avoid  the  damp  and  catch 
an  occasional  beam  of  the  sun  above  the  trees,  the  houses 

•  WrUated's  Travels  in  Arabia,  Vol.  I.  p.  92. 
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are  usually  very  lofty.  A  parapet  encircling  the  upper 
part  is  turreted ;  and  on  some  of  the  largest  houses  guns 
are  mounted.  The  windows  and  doors  have  the  Sara- 
cenic arch ;  and  every  part'  of  the  building  is  proiiisely 
decorated  with  ornaments  of  stucco  in  has  relief,  BowSe  in 
very  good  taste.  The  doors  are  also  cased  with  brass, 
and  have  rings  and  other  massive  ornaments  of  the  same 
metal.  These  descriptions  relate  to  the  province  of 
Oman,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Southern  Arabia.  The 
glimpses  already  obtained  of  this  ancient  and  famous 
land,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  fortunate  traveller  who 
shall  succeed  in  obtain'mg  access  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  which  has  always  been  a  terra  incagnita  to  Eun>- 
peans  and  their  descendants,  will  find  an  abundance  of 
objects  of  interest  to  reward  his  zeal  and  self-devotion. 

There  is  however  another  class  of  interesting  objects, 
relating  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  country,  which  I 
have  not  alluded  to  until  now,  because  I  wish  to  speak  of 
them  more  particularly.  These  are  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions^  of  which  a  number  have  already  been  discovered 
and  in  part  decyphered. 

Several  Arabian  writers  have  stated  that  there  existed 
in  the  southern  part  of  their  country,  before  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  a  kind  of  writing  which  they  call  Himya- 
ritic,  after  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  Beni  Himyar.  But  the  confused  nature  of 
these  accounts,  together  with  the  Arab  practice  of  giving 
the  name  of  Himyaritic  to  every  ancient  mode  of  writing 
which  they  were  unable  to  read,  caused  the  stoiy  to  be 
regarded  as  little  better  than  fabulous.  In  the  year  1808 
the  late  Baron  de  Sacy  published  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  collected  all  the  Arabian  accounts  ; 
but  no  further  progress  was  made  in  the  enquiry,  until 
the  discovery  of  a  number  of  inscriptions  on  various 
massy  ruins  situated  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior, 
by  officers  attached  to  the  surveying  expedition  already 
spoken  of,  in  the  years  18S4  and  'd. 
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Copies  of  fliese  inscriptions  were  traiismittPtl  to 
the  late  Dr.  Gcsenins  of  Halle,  one  of  the  first  Orieji- 
taiiets  of  Europe,  After  making  mme  progress  in  the 
investigation,  he  gave  up  the  suhjecl  to  hia  colleague 
J}tI  Hi^diger,  who  had  devoted  hiin^eif  tfi  it  with  grmx 
ardor  and  success.  The  latter  published  r  copioiis  di^ 
sertation  containing  the  resultg  he  had  arrived  at»  which 
be  rqjrimed  in  184S  by  way  of  an  appendix  to  his  Gei^ 
man  edition  of  Wells ted's  TraveU  in  Arabia.  By  com- 
paring the  chamotftr!^  of  the  m^riptioii^  with  the  Hioi- 
L-ytiritic  nlphjtbris  contained  in  eome  Arabic  manuscripts 
nnd  with  ihti  present  Ethiopic  aJpfaabet,  he  was  ena- 
aled  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  the  letters,  and  even  Ut 
pinterpret,  with  various  degrees  of  certainty,  many  po^ 
|tion§  of  the  inscriptions  themselves*  Thus,  thes*  veoera* 
P^ble  records,  which  in  all  probability  have  for  many  age^ 
ieen  dumb  to  every  human  being,  are  in  a  £iir  way  of 
ing  made  to  yield  up  to  modem  scientific  research 
whalovpr  jritonnsitirm  tbey  in;iy  <^ontnin.  Thnt  thi^  Itb 
formation  must  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  liistomB 
is  inferred  from  the  imposing  nature  of  the  stroctuiee  on 
which  they  are  found,  and  whose  existence  bat  a  few 
years  ago  was  as  little  looked  for  in  this  part  of  the  wmld 
as  in  the  forest  wilds  of  Oregon.  A  full  acconnt  of  these 
discoveries  and  of  the  attempts  at  deq3rphering  the  tnscxip- 
tions  was  published  in  1845  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  this  citjF*  I 
will  therefore  merely  proceed  to  state  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  matter  since  the  time  when  that  ac- 
count closes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1843,  the  same  year  in  which  M. 
Wrede  made  his  exploration,  a  French  ph3r8ician  of  the 
name  of  Arnaud  being  then  at  Jiddah,  received  Srota  M. 
Fresnel,  the  French  consular  agent  at  that  port,  accounls 
of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  discovered  by  the  criScersof 
the  Indian  Navy»  and  of  the  interest  they  had  created  ia 
Europe,    M.  Amaud's  enthusiasm  being  esciled  mi  the 
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subjectf  he  resolved  to  take  a  share  in  these  arduous  re- 
searches. The  grand  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  reach 
Mareby  the  ancient  capital  of  Hadramaut  and.  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  whose  name  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabians  was  Balkis.  Two  English  officers 
had  undertaken  the  journey  several  years  ago,  and  had 
reached  Sana,  a  town  within  three  or  four  days'  journey 
of  it ;  but  the  suspicions  of  the  native  authorities  becoming 
•  excitedy  their  further  progress  was  prevented* 

The  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  M.  Arnaud,  who 
spoke  the  Arabic  fluently^  was  to  travel  as  a  Mussulman, 
in  company  with  a  caravan  going  to  the  place.  His  plan 
was  happily  crowned  with  success.  In  the  middle  of 
July  he  reached  the  city,  where  he  saw  the  imposing  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  dam,  said  to  have  been  built  across 
the  valley  of  Mareb  by  Bedkis  herself,  and  which,  by  col- 
lecting an  immense  body  of  water  near  the  metropolis, 
whence  the  surrounding  country  was  irrigated,  had  given 
rise  to  the  fertility  and  beauty  for  which  the  region  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times.  On  these  remains  M .  Ar- 
naud discovered  a  number  of  inscriptions,  as  also  among 
the  ruins  of  the  former  city ;  among  the  ipost  remarkable 
of  these  is  one  called  Harem  Balkis,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  pedace  of  the  ancient  Sabean  kings. 
The  inscripdons  of  which  Mr.  Arnaud  brought  away  copies 
with  him  amount  to  fifty-six  in  number.  The  tour  of  M. 
Wrede  was  also  not  unproductive  in  this  respect.  He 
copied,  among  others,  a  long  inscription  in  Wadi  Doan ; 
which,  according  to  the  interpretations  that  have  since 
been  made  of  it,  contains  a  list  of  kings  more  copious 
than  those  which  have  been  left  us  by  Albulfeda  and 
other  historians  of  the  middle  ages. 

When  M.  Arnaud  returned  to  Jiddah  fix>m  his  hazard- 
ous and  toilsome  expedition,  M.  Fresnel,  who  had  origi- 
nally moved  him  to  the  undertaking,  set  about  studying 
the  new  inscriptions,  aided  by  the  previous  labors  of  the 
German  scholars  and  his  ownknpwledge  of  Arabic  and  the 


mmlem  Himyaritic*  Possessing  a  far  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  materials  than  had  been  collected  before,  be  wasable 
to  assign  to  a  few  doubtfal  characters  their  proper  values. 
He  transmitted  to  Paris  a  fair  copy  of  the  original  in- 
scriptions, and  also  a  transcription  of  them  in  the  Arabic 
character,  showing  how  they  should  be  read-  A  fount  of 
Himyaritic  types  having  been  constructed  for  tbe  express 
purpose  at  the  Imprimerie  Royale,  they  were  all  pubbshed 
in  the  course  of  last  year  in  tbe  Journal  Asiatique,  togeth-* 
>  er  with  several  letters  on  the  subject  from  M.  Fresnel 
'  The  form  of  the  characters  in  these  inscriptions  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  in  those  discovered  betbre  j  but,  wherea^j  the 
former  ones  all  read  from  right  to  left  like  the  Arabic  of  the 
present  day*  some  of  the  new  ones  are  found  to  read  alter- 
nately from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  like  some  of 
tho  inscriptions  of  ancient  Greece-  M,  Fresners  attention 
has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  collection  and  identifica- 
tion of  the  proper  names  of  persons,  deities,  and  places,  in 
which  the  ioscriptinns  ahoun<K  and  in  which  herecoonUes 
many  names  mentioned  in  Scripture^  and  in  Greek,  So- 
man, and  Arabian  authors.  Thus  he  identifies  the  ddty 
'Athtor  with  the  Ashtoreth  or  Venus  of  the  Hebrews*  Bte 
finds  in  an  Ascription  at  Hisn  Ohorab  the  word  Ka&i, 
showing  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  already  arrived 
at  Uiat  this  is  the  Cane  emporium  of  Ptolemy.  He  ideoti- 
fies  the  ruins  of  Kharibeh,  a  day's  joumey  to^  die  west  of 
Mareb,  with  the  Caripeta  of  Pliny,  the  fiirthest  poiiit 
reached  by  the  Roman  commander,  ^lius  Gallua,  in  his 
expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  reign  of  AogusUis 
Caesar.  He  has  also  recognised  many  names  of  Him- 
yaritic  sovereigns  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers,  among 
others  those  of  tbe  grandfather  and  uncle  of  Que^n  BiEtlkis. 
M.  Fresnel  has  also  begun  to  translate  tbe  inscriptioDS 
connectedly,  a  work  of  great  labor  and  difficulty.  He  has 
^  already  furnished  an  improved  reading  and  tran8latio&  of 

one  at  Sana,  which  bad  been  copied  before  iyy  fioglidi 
officers,  and  interj^reted.  by  Gesenins  and-Uddiger,  and 
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has  offered  a  translation  of  another  found  by  M.  Arnaud, 
on  the  Hiram  Balkis  at  Mareb. 

The  discoveries  akeady  brought  to  light,  merely  serve 
to  show  the  richness  of  the  mine  that  yet  remains  to  be 
explored.  Other  expeditions  are  now '  planning,  or  in 
progress  of  execution,  for  penetrating  into  other  parts  of 
the  countiy  ;  and  eminent  scholars  are  busied  in  elucida- 
ting the  treaitures  which  the  enterprize  of  travellers  is 
bringing  to  light*  Their  united  exertions  cannot  fail,  at 
least,  to  accumulate  many  curious  particulars  relative  to 
the  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  least  known 
nations  of  past  ages. 

The  Rev.  T.  Brockman,  who  was  sent  by  the  Royal  Ge- 
ographical Society  of  England  (9t  the  purpose  of  geogra- 
phical and  antiquarian  research  in  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
had  proceeded  up  the  coast  from  Aden  to  Shehar,  midway 
between  Aden  and  Muscat,  and  had  coasted  edong  to 
Gape  Ras  al-Oat.  Subsequently  in  attempting  to  reach 
Muscat,  he  was  arrested  by  sickness  at  Wadi  Beni  Jabor, 
where  after  a  few  days  he  died.  His  papers,  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  Geographical  Society,  are  thought  to  con- 
tain matters  of  interest  respecting  this  region.^ 


*  Particulars  read  to  the  meeting  of  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
November  9, 1846.— London  Ath. 

Th6  following  list  embraces  all  of  consequence  that  has  been  written  on  South- 
em  Arabia  and  the  Himyaritic  Inscriptions. 

Pococke,  Specimina  Historiae  veterum  Arabum.  Oxford,  1649,  reprinted  1806. 

De  Sacy,  sur  divers  Ev^nemens  de  Phistoire  des  Arabes  avant  Mahomet,  in 
M^m.  de  Lit.  de  I'Acad.  Fran9aise,  Vol.  L.    Paris,  1805. 

Historia  Jemanae,  e  cod.  MS.  arabico,  ed.  G.  T.  Johannsen.  Bonn,  1828. 

Travels  in  Arabia,  by  Lieut.  Wellsted,  2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1838. 

Memoir  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by  Capt.  Harris.  Journal  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Vol.*  VL  IX. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Mokha  to  Sana :  by  C.  J.  Cruttendefi. — ^Ibid; 

Vol.  vni. 

Gesenius,  Ueber  die  Himjaritischen  Sprache  und  Schrift;   Halle,  1841. 

R5diger,  Versuch  flber  die  Himjaritischen  Schriftmonnmente.  Halle,  1841. 
This  was  republished,  with  many  improvements,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  anthoi's 
German  translation  of  Wellsted^s  Travels.    3  vols.    HaUe,  1849. 
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Sclavonic  Mas. — It  is  stated  in  the  Russian  papers 
that  M.  Grigorowitsch,  professor  of  the  Sclavonic  tongues 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Kasan,  has  returned  to  that 
capital  from  a  two  year's  journey  in  the  interior  of  Tur^ 
Ic^y)  hy  order  of  the  Russian  government,  in  seaxcliofthe 
graphic  monuments  of  the  ancient  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
has  brought  home  fac-similes  of  many  hundred  inscrip- 
tions, and  2,138  Sclavonian  manuscripts^-450  of  which 
are  said  to  be  very  ancient,  and  of  great  importance. 

The  Caucasus. — The  results  of  a  scientific  expedition 
fcr  the  exploration  of  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Caucasus,  and  of  Southern  Russia,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  has  lately  been  published.  This 
portion  of  the  East  has  Ifeen  little  noticed  by  travellers,  and 
the  present  work  has  therefore  added  much  to  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  country.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  large 
map,  on  which  the  geographical  and  geological  pecnliari- 
ties  are  defined  with  great  minoteness  and  elegance.* 

ASSYRIA  AND  PERSIA. 

The  discoveries  recently  made,  and  the  researches 
now  in  progress  in  those  regions  of  the  world  known  in 
ancient  times  as  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Persia,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  age.  Of 
the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  we  know  nothing, 
but  what  wc  find  in  the  Bible,  or  what  has  been  preserved 

Ewald,  on  an  inscription  recently  dug  up  in  Aden,  Zeitschhfi  filr  die  Enndc 
des  Morgenlandes,  1843. 

The  llifltorical  Geography  of  Arabia,  or  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1844.  * 

F.  Fresnel.  Letters  to  M.  Jules  Mohl,on  the  Himyariiic  Inacriptiona.  Parisi 
1845. 

Account  of  an  excursion  to  Hadraniaut,  "by  Adolph  Baron  Wrcde.  Journal 
Royal  Gcographioal  Society,  Vol.  XIV. 

Memoir  of  the  south  and  east  coast  of  Arabia,  by  Capt.  S.  B.  Harris. — Ibid. 
Vol.  XV. 

*  Les  Steppes  de  la  mer  Caspienne,  le  Caucase,  la  Crimde  et  la  Russe  mcrio- 
dinale ;  voyage  Pittoresque,  Historique  et  Scientifique ;  par  X.  Hommaire  de  Hell. 
3  vols,  roypl  Svo.  and  folio  atlas  of  Plates.    Paris,  1845. 
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and  banded  down  to  us  by  the  Greek  historians^  Unlike 
Egypt,  who  has  left  so  many  records  of  her  greatness,  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  of  her  advancement  in 
civilization,  in  the  numerous  and  wonderful  monumental 
remains  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Assyrians  were 
supposed  to  have  left  nothing,  no  existing  monuments  as 
evidences  that  they  ever  had  an  existence,  save  in  the 
vsLst  and  misshapen  heaps  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris,  believed  to  wash  the  spots  where  the 
great  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babybn  once  stood.  The 
site  of  Nineveh  still  remains  doubtful ;  and  so  literally 
have  the  prophecies  in  regard  to  Babylon  been  fulfiUedf 
that  nothing  but  vast  heaps  of  rubbish,  of  tumuli,  and 
traces  of  numerous  canals,  remains.  The  language  of  the 
Assyrians  is  unknown,  and  the  impressions  of  characters 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  arrow-head  stamped  upon  the 
bricks  and  other  relics  dug  from  these  heaps,  have  been 
looked  upon  as  mysterious  and  cabalistic  signs,  rather  than 
the  representatives  of  sounds,  or  belonging  to  a  tegular 
form  of  speech.  For  more  than  twenty  centuries,  these 
countries  have  been  as  a  blank  on  the  page  of  history; 
and  all  we  have  gathered  from  them  consists  in  the  obser- 
vations of  curious  travellers,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  have  ventured  to  extend  their  wanderings  this  way. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Le  Brun,  Niebuhr  Ker  Porter, 
Rich,  and  Ouseley,  have  given  us  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cient remains  in  Persia  and  Assyria,  particularly  those  at 
Persepolis,  Pasargadse,  and  Babylon.  These  consist  of 
views  of  the  monuments  and  sculptures,  together  with 
copies  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform,  or  arrow-head 
character.  The  object  of  the  edifices,  the  subject  of  the 
sculptures,  and  the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions,  were 
wholly  matters  of  conjecture ;  and  it  seemed  a  hopeless 
task  to  arrive  at  any  conclusions  in  relation  to  them,  until 
some  key  should  be  discovered,  by  the  means  of  which 
the  language  should  be  made  known,  and  the  numerous 
inscriptions  decyphered.  No  bilingual  tablet,  such  as  the 
8  .^^ 
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Rosetta  stone  of  Egypt,  had  beeik  SkfitmMit  andly  at 
tboogh  h  appeared  that  many  of  the  inectipdoos  wwi 
recorded  in  three  different  langdages,  no  maaat  'deemed  ti 
exist  by  which  philologists  conld  obtaib  a  doe  lo  diolr 
meaning.  With  this  datk  piospeiet  ia  view,  liie  fade  if 
decyphering  the  anow-headed  chamteito  Iras 
by  Bl.  Orotefehd,  one  of  the  mott  tagaoious  and 
gnished  jAilolcigists  of  Enrope.  The  pttrdeahM  af  ftm 
attenkpt  and  its  resnitsv  we  shall  bridly  istala. 

At  Persepolis  it  is  known  sre  ezleMnre  ndaAiidlisi^ 
belobgin^  to  *a  ki^  edifice^  ^oHth  eVeiy  iaficAtidi  dMt 
this  edifice  was  original^  a  royal  pdioeb  BQuskjf  ttad 
kaditicm  supported  this  bdief ;  atad  the  gshcai^SuMMb 
of  tbe  Wiiilptares  and  arehitecttm,  tc^iathar  witli  dia^a^ 
bcHptbnSy  Wonid  cany  its  origin  back  to  a  periwi  Mftib 
Mbta^^  befMa  the  ChristiBii  era.  It  was  dmitirtnas  iiM 
'  ^#ti»  of  one  df  ibe  gteat  moMrehs  of  Pevria ;  nt  Ojpm  ' 
CambysAy  XeiiceSf  i)aJiaA»  or  0ottie  olber  wittt  ^wltoal 
history  IS  familiar.*  On  some  of  the  monuments  at  Per- 
sepolis,  are  inscriptions  in  the  Pehlvi  character,  parts  of 
which  have  been  decyphered  by  M.  de  Sacy,  In  one  of 
these,  the  titles  and  name  of  a  king  are  often  repeated'; 
these  titles  M.  Grotefend  thought  might  be  repeated  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  arrow-head  character8.t 

Over  the  doorways  and  in  other  parts  of  this  edifice, 
are  portraits,  evidently  of  kings,  as  there  is  always  enough 
in  the  dress  and  insignia  of  a  monarch  to  enable  one  to 
detect  him  on  any  ancient  monument.     Over  these  por- 

*  I  feel  warranted  in  going  back  and  tracing  the  progrms  of  these  diflcoveries* 
as  so  litUe  is  known  of  it  by  English  readers.  The  tranaUtion  of  Grotefend'a 
essay  in  Heeren's  Researches,  was  the  only  accessible  original  treatise  on  the 
subject,  until  the  recent  publications  of  Major  Rawlinson  and  Prof.  Westergaaid. 
In  Germany,  much  has  been  written  and  some  in  France.  These  pspen  are 
chiefly  in  antiquarian  or  philological  Transactions  and  are  scarcely  known  here. 
A  full  account  of  the  discoTery  in  question,  of  its  progress  and  present  state,  seems 
therefore  necessary. 

t  Grotefend's  Essay  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  in  Heeren's  Amatlc  If stiou. 
Vol.  II  p  334, 
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traits  are  inscriptions ;  these  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
related  to  the  person  represented,  and  if  so,  contained  the 
name  of  the  king  and  his  titles.  Such  would  be  the  con- 
clusion of  any  one  who  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  such 
was  the  belief  of  M.  Grotefend  and  other  philologists. 
In  these  inscriptions  one  group  of  characters  was  repeated 
more  frequently  than  any  other,  and  all  agreed  that  the 
decyphering  of  this  group  would  furnish  a  key  to  the 
whole.  On  this  group  of  characters  then  our  Savans  set 
to  work. 

According  to  the  analogy  of  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions,  de- 
cyphered  by  De  Sacy,  it  was  believed  that  the  inscriptions 
then  under  consideration,  mentioned  the  name  of  a  king 
son  of  another  king,  that  is  the  names  of  father  and  son. 
M.  Grotefend  first  examined  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis, 
to  ascertain  the  particular  age  of  the  Persian  kings  to 
which  they  belonged,  in  order  that  he  might  discover  the 
pames  applicable  to  the  inscription.  A  reference  to  the 
Greek  historians  convinced  him  that  he  must  look  for  the 
kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Achsemenides,  and  he  accord- 
ingly applied  their  names  to  the  characters  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. "  These  names  could  obviously  not  be  Cyrus  and 
Cambyses,  because  the  names  occurring  in  the  inscriptions 
do  not  begin  with  the  same  letter ;  Cyrus  and  Artaxerzes 
were  equally  inapplicable,  the  first  being  too  short  and  the 
latter  too  long ;  there  only  remained  therefore  the  names 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes  ;"  and  these  latter  agreed  so  exactly 
with  the  characters,  that  Mr.  Grotefend  did  not  hesitate 
to  select  them.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  what 
these  names  were  in  the  old  Persian  language,  as  they 
come  to  us  through  the  Greek,  and  would  of  course  differ 
somewhat  from  the  origincd.  The  ancient  Zend,  as  pre- 
served in  the  Zendavesta,  fiimished  the  only  mediujDti 
through  which  the  desired  information  could  be  obtained.* 

*  The  Zendavesta  is  one  of  the  mqti  ancient  as  well  aa  reoiarkahle  ho6k$  that 
haa  come  down  to  oa  from  the  Eaat.     It  waa  firat  mada  Iwown  in  finopa  in 
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He  next  ascertained  that  Xerxes  was  called  KAerAt  or 
Kshar8ha\  and  Darius,  Dareush.     A  farther  examination 


the  year  1762,  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  who  brought  it  from  Sarat  in  lodit, 
whither  he  went  expressly  to  search  for  the  ancient  books  of  the  E!ast.  He  ^leat 
many  years  (seventeen  it  is  said)  in  making  a  translation,  which  he  accompaiM 
with  valuable  notes,  illustrative  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  eiuddatioB 
of  the  Zend  language,  in  which  this  book  was  written.  A  great  sensation  wis 
produced  in  Europe  among  the  learned  at  the  appearance  of  the  work.  Exam- 
ined aa  a  monument  of  the  ancient  religion  and  literature  of  the  PeraianB,  it  wis 
diffisrently  appreciated  by  them.  Sir  William  Jones*  and  others,  not  ci^y 
questioned  its  authenticity,  but  denounced  the  translator  in  very  harsh  lerms. 
But  later  writers,  among  these  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philologists  of 
Europe,  are  willing  to  let  it  rank  among  the  earliest  books  of  the  East,  and  as 
entitled  to  an  antiquity  at  least  six  centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  eia. 

The  Zendavesta  (from  zend  living,  ftnd  aveHa  word,  i.  e.  **  the  living  wor^) 
consists  of  a  series  of  liturgic  services  for  various  occasions,  and  bears  the  same 
reference  to  the  books  of  Zoroaster  that  our  breviaries  and  common-prayer  books 
do  to  the  Bible.  It  embraces  five  books.  1.  The  iMteknS,  "elevatioo  of  the 
sonl,  praise,  devotion  f  %,  ibe  Vitptred,  **  the  chiefs  of  the  beings  there  named  f 
3.  the  Vtmdidadt  which  is  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  law ;  4.  the 
Ye9ht8  SadeM,  or  "  a  collection  of  compoBiiions  and  of  fragments  f  5.  the  book 
SiroZy  *'  thirty  days,"  containing  praises  addressed  to  the  Genius  of  each  day  ; 
and  which  is  a  sort  of  liturgical  calendar.t 

The  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  Zendavesta  are  "the  existence  of  a  great  first 
principle.  Time  without  beginning  and  without  end.  This  incomprehensible 
being  is  the  author  of  the  two  great  active  powers  of  the  universe — Omiuzd  the 
principle  of  all  good,  and  Ahriman  the  principle  of  all  evil.  Ormuzd  is  the  fint 
creative  agent  produced  by  the  Self-Existent.  He  is  perfectly  pure,  intelligent, 
just,  powerful,  acli\e,  benevolent, — in  a  word,  the  precise  image  of  the  Element; 
the  centre  and  author  of  the  perfections  of  all  nature."  Ahriman  is  the  opposite 
of  this.  He  is  occupied  in  perverting  and  corrupting  everything  good;  he  is 
the  source  of  misery  and  evil.  "  Ordained  to  create  and  govern  the  universe, 
Ormuzd  received  the  Word,  which  in  his  mouth  became  an  instrument  of  in- 
finite power  and  fruitfulness."t 

"  The  first  created  man  was  composed  of  the  four  elements, — fire,  air,  water, 
and  earih.  *'  Ormuzd  to  this  perishable  frame  added  an  immortal  spirit,  and  the 
being  was  complete."  The  soul  of  man  consists  of  separate  parts,  each  having 
peculiar  offices.  "1.  The  principle  of  sensation.  2.  The  principle  of  intelligence. 
3.  The  principle  of  practical  judgment.  4.  The  principle  of  conscience. 
5.  The  principle  of  animal  life."  After  death,  **  the  principle  of  animal  life 
mingles  with  the  winds,"  the  body  being  regarded  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the 


•  Sir  William  Jones's  Works.    Vol.  X.  p.  403. 

t  Bee  note  to  the  "  Dabistan.''    Pub.  for  the  Oriental  Translations  Fund.    Vol.  I.  p.  225. 

:  Frazer's  History  of  Persia,    p.  150-157. 
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gave  bim  the  name  of  K$he  or  Ksheio  for  '  king.'^  The 
places  or  groups  of  characters  corresponding  with  these 
names,  were  then  analyzed  and  the  value  of  each  character 
ascertained.  These  were  then  applied  to  other  portions 
of  the  inscriptions,  and  led  to  the  translation  of  two  short 
.ones,  as  well  as  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  alphabet 

Such  was  the  result  of  Professor  Grotefend's  labors  up 
to  the  year  1833.  His  first  discovery  was  made  and  an- 
nounced as  early  as  1802,  but  an  account  of  his  system 
of  interpretation  did  not  appear  until  18t5,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  third  Oerman  edition  of  Heeren's  Researches. 
This  was  aflerwards  enlarged  in  the  translation  of  Heeren 
published  at  Oxford  in  1839,  when  it  was  first  made 
known  to  English  readers.  In  1837  he  published  a  treatise 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  Persepolitajoi  inscriptions 
in  his  possession,  and  another  in  1840  ontbose  of  Babylon^ 

The  brilliant  success  which  attended  GrotefefuTB  earlier 
eflS>rta,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  other  philologists  ta 
.the  subject.  M.  Sctint  Martin  read  a  memoir  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  in  1822,  but  did  not  xxmke  any 
udditions  to  our  previous  knowledge.  Professor  Rask 
.next  took  it  up,  and  discovered  the  value  of  two  addi- 

.  power  of  tbe  will.  The  fint  three  are  aocotutable  for  the  deedftof  the  bodf»  and 
art  exami&ed  at  the  day  of  judgment.  '^  This  law  or  religion  is  still  professed  hj 
the  descendants  of  the  Persians,  who^conqaered  by  the  Mohammedans,  have  not 
submitted  to  the  Koran ;  they  partly  inhabit  Kirman  and  partly  the  western  coast 
of  India>  to  the  north  and  south  of  Surat."*  Tho  traces  which  are  apparent  in  the 
Zisnda vesta  of  Hindoo  superstitionf,  indicate  that  its  author  borrowed  from  the 
sacred  books  of  India,  while  its  sublime  doctrines  evidently  point  to  the 
Pentateuch. 

Mr.  Eugene  Bumouf  is  now  publishing  at  Paris  a  new  translation  of  the  Zend- 
avesta  from  a  Sanscrit  version  under  the  title  of  "  CommenUire  snr  le  Yayoa.'* 
in  which  he  has  embodied  a  vast  deal  of  oriental  Warning,  illustrative  of  the 
geography,  history,  religion  and  language  of  ancient  Persia.  The  first  volume 
was  published  in  1833. 

*The  modem  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  Skah,  m  at  otto»  recognised  in 
the  ancient  name  Kahe  or  Ktha  of  the  monuments. 

•  Note  to  the  **  DaUstaa."    VoL  L  p.  9SSL  bf  111  editor,  A.  Troyer. 
8» 
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tional  characters.  M,  Bumouf  followed  in  1836,  with  an 
elaborate  memoir,  in  which  he  disclosed  some  important 
discoveries.*  Professor  Lassen,  in  his  Memoir  published 
in  1836,  and  in  a  series  of  papers  continued  up  to  the 
present  day,t  has  identified  at  least  twelve  characters, 
which  had  been  mistaken  by  all  his  predecessors,  and 
which,  "  says  Maj.  Rawlinson,"  may  entitle  him  almost 
to  contest  with  Professor  Grotefend  the  palm  of  alpha- 
betical discovery." 

In  1836,  Major  Rawlinson,  then  residing  in  Persia, 
turned  his  attentioi}  to  the  subject,  and  decyphered  some 
of  the  proper  names  on  the  tablets  at  Hamadan.  In  the 
following  year  he  applied  himself  to  the  great  inscription 
at  Behistun,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  that  is 
known  in  Persia,  and  succeeded  in  making  out  several 
lines  of  its  contents. 

The  result  of  Major  Rawlinson's  first  attempt  at  decy- 
phering  the  Behistun  inscription,  was  the  identification  of 
several  proper  names,  and  consequently  the  values  of  ad- 
ditional characters  towards  the  completion  of  the  alpha- 
bet4  But  more  was  wanted  than  the  alphabet,  whicli 
only  enabled  the  student  to  make  out  proper  names,  but 
not  to  advance  beyond  ;  and  it  was  the  lack  of  this 
knowledge  which  prevented  the  sngacioiis  and  indefati- 
gable Grotefend  from  carrj^ing  out  to  any  great  extent, 
the  discoveries  wliich  lie  had  so  well  begun. 


•  Mcmoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  cuneifonns,  irouvdes  prts  d'Hamadao.  Paris, 

t  Die  Ali-PerFischen  Keil-Inschrifien  von  Perscpolis.  Bonn,  1636.  The 
other  papers  of  Prof.  Lassen  may  be  found  in  the  '*  Zeilschrift  fur  die  Kunde 
des  Morgenlandes,"  a  periodical  work  publit^ed  at  Bonn,  exclusively  de* 
voted  to  Oriental  subjects.  It  is  the  most  learned  work  on  Oriental  Philology 
and  Archaeology  published  in  Europe. 

X  While  Major  Rawlinson  was  occupied  in  Persia,  the  subject  was  attracticg 
much  attention  among  the  Orientalists  of  Europe.  Bumouf  and  Lassen,  as  we 
have  seen,  then  published  the  results  of  their  investigations,  which  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  almost  identical  with  thos**  of  Major  R.  Neither  of  these 
scholars  was  aware  at  the  time  of  the  others'  labors.  This  is  an  interesting  fact. 
and  establishes  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  ihcy  eventually 
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The  language  of  the  inscriptions  must  next  be  studied; 
and  as  the  Zend  had  been  the  medium  through  which  the 
first  links  in  the  chain  of  interpretation  had  been  obtained, 
it  was  naturally  resorted  to  for  aid  to  farther  progress. 
The  Zendavesta,  with  the  researches  of  Anquetildu  Per- 
ron, and  the  commentary  at  the  Ya^na  by  M.  Bumoof, 
wherein  the  language  of  the  Zendavesta  is  critically  ana- 
lyzed, and  its  grammatical  structure  developed,  furnished 
the  necessary  materials.  To  the  latter  work,  and  the 
luminous  critique  of  M.  Bumouf,  Major  Rawlinson  owes 
the  success  of  his  translations ;  as  he  acknowledges  that 
by  it  he  *'  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  the  grammat- 
ical structure  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions." 

But  the  Zend  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  out 
all  the  words  and  expressions  in  the  Behistun  and  other 
inscriptions.  Other  languages  contemporary  with  that  of 
the  inscription  and  of  the  Zend  must  be  sought  fbr,  to  elu- 
cidate many  points  which  it  left  obseure.*  The  Sanscrit 
was  the  only  one  laying  claim  to  a  great  antiquity,  whose 
grammatical  structure  was  sufficiently  developed  to  ren- 
der it  useful  in  this  enquiry.  A  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage had  previously  been  acquired  by  Major  Rawlinson, 
and  he  was  therefore  fully  prepared  for  the  arduous  task 
he  had  undertaken.  Neither  of  these,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  which  it  is  believed 
had  ceased  to  be  a  living  form  of  speech,  at  the  period 
when  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  were  in  current  use. 

*  The  Zend  langui^e  is  known  to  us  chiefly  by  the  "  Zendavesta^*'  Of  its  an- 
tiqaity  there  is  doubt.  Some  philologists  believe  that  it  grew  up  with  the  decKoe 
of  the  old  Persian,  or  was  formed  on  its  basis,  with  an  infusion  from  the  Sanscrit, 
Median,  and  Scythic  languages.  It  was  used  in  the  time  of  Darius  HystaapM» 
B.  C.  550,  at  which  period  Zoroaster  lived,  who  employed  the  Zend  in  the  eolft- 
position  of  the  "  Zendavesta."  Its  antiquity  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  me- 
moirs ;  but  late  writers,  among  whom  are  Rask,  Eugene  Bumouf,  Bopp,  and 
Lassen,  have  decided  from  the  most  severe  tests  of  criticism,  that  the  Zend  was 
an  ancient  language  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  Sanscrit,  and  that  it  was 
spoken  before  the  Christian  era,  particularly  in  thti  countries  sitaated  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Greorgia,  Iran  proper,  and   northern  Media.    Note  to  the 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  note  in  detail  the  difficulties  and 
great  labor  attending  the  decyphering  of  the  Behistua 
tablets,  on  which  Major  Rawlinson  was  occupied  from 
time  to  time  during  a  space  often  years.  His  discoveries 
were  announced  in  London,  in  a  meraoir  read  before  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1839,  but  were  not  published  in 
extenso  until  1S46. 

Briefly  to  sum  up  the  results  of  bis  labors,  it  wiJU  suffice 
to  state  that  they  present  ''  a  correct  grammatical  trans- 
lation of  nearly  four  hundred  lines  of  cuneiform  writing, 
a  memorial  of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  afibrd  ample 
and  certain  grounds  for  a  minute  orthographical  and  etjf- 
mological  analysis,  and  the  purpart  of  which  to  the  histo- 
rian, must  be  of  fully  equal  interest  with  the  peculiaritiet 
of  the  language  to  the  philologist."  In  a  few  cases  it  ma^ 
be  found  necessary  to  alter  or  modify  some  of  the  signifi- 
cations assigned  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  general 
meaning  of  every  paragraph  is  accurately  deiermined, 
and  tliat  llie  learned  Orientalist  has  thus  been  enabled 
*'  to  exliibit  a  correct  liistorical  outline,  possessing  the 
weight  of  n>yal  and  contemporaneous  recital,  of  many 


DabiMAiK  Vol.  1.  p.  52i.  The  only  spocinicn  of  this  !ansua£:e  yei  known,  wish 
the  cxcepiion  of  a  few  MSS.  of  !ii:Ie  in;pK^rtancc  among  the  Par^ees.u  :he  Z*=d- 
avcjt:a.  Ma^^r  Rawlinson*  aJoprs  views  at  variance  with  thooe  of  the  cimt- 
guifihoil  iiennan  phiioiOi*i^:s.  in  n*i;ard  to  the  anuquity  of  the  Zend  lan^^^ge. 
Its  ••  \ery  c'.;iS.^raie  v*.x'3l:o  orjr»"i2:i"-ion."  he  ii;i:ik.<.  -  ir.Jica:e»  a  com^.arsL^r.) 
reoent  era  lor  :he  lonuaLon  of  :is  a.i:;abe:  ;"  anj  oi  tne  Ze:^d-Aves:a,  b.e  i*c!* 
ojv.nion  that"  :he  d;?r.^-.:nrmen:  ol  au:he:r.ic  history  itTord*  anar^r-men;  :f  e;M. 
wf.jrh:  ajr»"."-s*.  the  a:u*.  ;;:r.y  of  ::5  oor^po?:::on/'  He  fj.iy  agrc^s.  how^vfr.  wirh 
all  oihers  as  to  the  very  n:::o:e  ooiiiposiiion  of  :he  biv k«  jer.era".  y  ssrr.ei  :c  Zc- 
r«as:or.  In  f.-io:  ih.s  is  Sevv^nJ.  y..  cjjest.o::.  i\r  F'.ato  n^eruons  I'-en  F.^..  B. 
XX\  ■  C.ry.-.ens  of  Aiexan.ir.a  says  :h«fy  »cn^  kv.lw:.  .r.  :r.e  5:h  c<-:>ry  F  C 
avd  ir.ar.y  o:ht-r  anv.-.e:r.  \M::er?  co-^^:  Se  c::eJ  ;r.  jinwf  c:  ihe  aasse  * 

■  iVx  Raw  .n>*^r..     Mcr.n-.r  ■  =  Our*  ::r.-^  Itfcr.p:    a*.     .N\-<«  ir  parr  *i 
•  sV.  *  r.;^  t.^  l^<      r.\t.*-^c  ■  V      1.  p.  j:  » t.ch  i#  p*eB  »  L*;  of  »^  ;be  aacjc  t:  wa.- 
if  r>  »  ^o  r..f2:  .»a  7.'-r.vk»t*r  lad  h.»  ncrt*. 
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great  events  which  preceded  the  rise  and  marked  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  sovc*- 
relgnft  of  Persia." 

Such  is  the  history  of  thi.^*  great  discovery,  which  has 
placed  the  name  of  Major  Rawlinson  among  the  most 
distinguished  Oriental  scholars  of  the  age.  He  willrnnk 
among  the  laborers  in  cuneiform  writing,  where  Cham- 
pollion  does  among  the  decypherers  of  Egyptian  hien>- 
glyphics;  for  though,  like  Champollion,  he  did  not  make 
the  first  discoveries  in  his  branch  of  Palaeography,  he  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  hoiK)r  of  reducing  it  to  a  system, 
by  ascertaining  the  true  powers  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
alphabet,  and  by  elucidating  its  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties, so  that  future  investigators  will  fi^nd  little  difficulty 
in  translating  any  inscription  in  the  particular  class  o( 
characters  in  question. 

The  cuneiform  (wedge-shaped)  or  arrow-headed  cha- 
racter is  a  system  of  writing  peculiar  to  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  frontier  on  the 
East.  Various  combinations  of  a  figure  shaped  like  a 
wedge,  together  with  one  produced  by  the  union  of  two 
wedges,  constitute  the  system  of  writHig  employed  by  fhe 
ancient  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  the  Archae- 
menian  kings  of  Persia.  The  character  seems  to  have 
been  as  extensively  employed  in  this  portion  of  the  world, 
as  the  Roman  letters  now  are  in  Europe.  Partici>lar 
arrangements  or  combinations  of  these  characters  appa- 
rently belonged  to  different  nations,  speaking  different 
languages.  When  and  where  this  system  of  writing 
originated  is  not  known.  Professor  Westergaard*  thinks 
that  "  Babylon  was  its  cradle,  whence  it  spread  in  two 
branches,  eastward  to  Susiana,  and  northward  to  the  As- 
syrian empire,  from  whence  it  passed  into  Media,  and 


*  On  the  Deciphering  of  the  Median  species  of  Arrow-headed  Writing,  by 
N.  L.  Westergaard,  in  the  M^moirea  de  la  Soci^t^  Rojrale  dee  Antiqaairea  da 
Nord.    Copenhagen,  1844. 
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lastly  into  ancient  Perflia*  where  it  was  much  tusproved 
and  brought  lo  its  greatest  perfection,'^ 

Major  Rawlinson  makes  o(  the  arrow-headed  wruiag 
three  great  classes  or  divisioris,  ibe  Baliyloniun^  Median 
aod  Peman*  The  first  of  these  ha  tlilnks  is  unquesiioaa- 
bly  the  oldest,  "  It  is  fouacl  upon  the  bricks  excavated 
from  the  foundations  of  all  the  buildings  in  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  and  Chaldea,  that  pos^e^^s  the  highest  and 
most  authentic  clciiras  to  antiquity;^*  and  he  thinks  it  "not 
extravagant  therefore  to  assign  its  invention  to  the  prinilr 
live  race  which  settled  in  the  plain  of  Shitiar,"*  In  the 
recent  ej^cavations  made  by  M,  Botta  and  Mr-  Layard» 
on  or  near  the  site  of  ancient  NiD<3veh,  numerous  in- 
scriptions In  this  form  of  the  arrow-head  character  were 
found.  It  also  occurs  in  detached  inscriptions  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  mountains, 

A  comparison  of  the  various  Inscriptions  in  the  Babylo- 
nia r^  ( liis.^  uf  writing  has  led  Major  Rawlinson  to  believe 
that  it  embraces  five  distinct  varieties,  which  be  cid)s  the 
Primitive  Babylonian,  the  Acbaemenian  Babylpniaiit  ^ 
Medo^ Assyrian,  the  Assyrian,  and  theElyroaeantt  Tba  pt* 
culiaritie3  of  tb^se  several  varieties,  with  the  couDtiie^  in 
which  they  are  fouadt  are  pointed  out  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  our  author's  learp^d  Afempi|:  on  cuneiform  wi^pQg* 
The  Median  and  Persian  classes  are  pecuUar  to  tb§  priUft- 
gual  tablets  of  Persia,  ^.nd  are  better  known  ihap  tl^fiipt 
class  or  Babylonian. 

Mr.  WestergaardJ  divides  the  cuneiform  writing  into 
five  classes ;  the  Assyrian ;  the  Old  BabyUnian;  ai>d  tbe 
three  kinds  on  the  trilingual  tablet3  of  Persia,  wbiclf  ea^ 
brace  the  Median  and  Persian  varieties,  and  |he  one 
called  by  Eawlinson  the  Achzn^anian  Babylonic^n^ 

The  history  we  have  already  given  of  the  progress |aQa4e 


*  Memoir  op  the  Caneifonn  Inecriptioiis.  p.  30,  .t  Ibid.  p.  ^. 

X  On  the  Median  ¥«riety  of  Arrow-headed  Wiitiog.  M^moiicf  ^  )»  Soei^ 
doe  Antiqnaires  do  Nord,  for  1844.  p.  S73. 
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in  decyphering  these  characters  applies  exclusively  to  one 
of  the  varieties  on  the  tablets  of  Persia.  The  inscrip 
tions  on  these  monuments  are  almost  invariably  repeated 
in  three  sets  of  characters,  and  doubtless  in  three  different 
languages.  The  characters  of  what  appears  in  each  case 
to  be  the  primary  or  original  inscription,  of  which  the 
others  are  translations,  are  of  the  simplest  construction, 
and  consequently  were  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of 
decypherers,  and  to  yield  to  their  efforts.  The  language 
in  which  they  are  written  has  been  feund  to  exhibit  close 
affinities  both  to  the  Sanscrit  and  to  the  Zend,  and  is  now 
termed  by  philologists  the  Old  Persian.  The  system  of 
writing  is  alphabetic,  that  is  to  say,  each  character  repre- 
sents a  single  articulate  sound ;  whereas  that  of  the  other 
two  species  is  at  least  in  a  great  measure  syllabic,  which 
retiders  the  task  of  decyphering  them  much  more  difficult. 
For  our  knowledge  of  the  second  variety  of  characters 
on  the  Persian  trilingual  tablets,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
labors  and  sagacity  of  Professor  Westergaard.*  These 
characters  had  remained  entirely  undecyphered  until  the 
first  kind  had  been  completely  made  out.  It  was  evident 
that  the  inscriptions  in  the  second  kind  of  character  were 
but  a  translation  of  those  in  the  first ;  and  with 
this  supposition,  this  learned  orientalist  began  the  task 
of  decyphering,  by  identifying  the  proper  names  Darius, 
Hyst^pes,  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  Persians,  lonians,  &c.,  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  inscriptions  decyphered  by 
Major  Rawlinson.  Having  obtained  these,  he  next  ana- 
lyzed each  and  ascertained  the  phonetic  values  of  the 
several  characters   of  which   they  are  composed.      By 


•  ZeiCschrift  ftlr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.  1844-45.  Prof.  Westergaard 
has  also  published  his  paper  in  English,  in  the  M^moires  de  la  QodM  Royale 
des  Antiquaires  da  Nord,  Copenhagen,  1844,  prefixing  to  it  Lassen's  alphabet  of 
the  first  sort  of  Persepolitan  writing.  He  was  probably  induced  to  do  this  bj  ob* 
serving  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  German  language  is  cultivated  by  English 
scholars,  insomuch  that  even  Rawlinson  comphdns  that  be  was  unable  to  retiA 
any  more  of  Lassen's  papers  than  his  trandatioiiB  of  the  intcriptioMy  whieh  tra  In  *^ 
Latin. 
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this  mentis,  he  was  enabled  to  rnnsrmct  an  alphabet.  He 
next  ex;) mined  the  intmdueKMy  words  end  the  litlea  of 
the  i5<tviireigns,  and  finally  ihe  enliix;  iaiftcriplions,  all  of 
which  he  has  most  sati^sfactorily  made  out*  and  with  them 
hai^  rccnnstrucied  the  tanguaire  in  which  I  hey  m^c  wriliea. 
In  Ilia  learned  and  elaborate  article  detailing  the  process 

I  of  thigi  discovery,  Pmfes.'H^r  We^lergaard  gives  a  sy ste- 
rna ut:  classification  of  the  characters,  otje  hundred  in 
number,  nT  which  seventy-fnor  are  syllabic,  tweniy-foiir 
filphabetic,  and  two  aign.^s  of  division  betwern  wards.  The 
eh;ira€ter  i)f  the  language,  which  lor  convenience  sake  he 
trniij^  Mf*dian,  he  does  not  prchMul  to  decide,  t bough  he 
considers  that  it  belongs  to  the  Scythian  rather  ihati  toih© 
Japhetic   ctans   of  lanirtjagcs ;    in   which    opinion    Major 

,   Itrivvlinjfron  coincide^!.    The  OrientalJnumal  alluded  to  ta 

^  the  j^econd  note  to  p.  90,  contains  several  learned  papers 
by  Prf>fc.<:^ors  Westergaard  and    Laiisen,  on  tbe  armw* 

'  hearlod  inseriptmn.^. 

In  the  third  sort  of  Persipolitan  charax'ters,  termed  the 
Achiemenian  Babylonian,  some  advances  have  been 
made  by  Major  Rawlinson.  The  contents  of  tbe  other 
portions  of  these  tablets  being  known,  he  pursued  the 
coarse  adopted  by  Professor  Westergaard,  namely  that 
of  identifying  the  gmups  of  characters  Corresponding  with 
tlic  projier  names  in  the  other  inscriptions^  He  bastfaos 
beea  enabled  to  ascertain  the  plionetic  values  -of  a 
large  number  of  characters  which  must  in  time  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.  A  begin- 
ning in  this  direction  was  also  made  by  Professor 
Grotefend,  who  in  his  Memoirs  of  1S37  and  1840,  singles 
oiR  and  places  in  juxtaposition  the  names  of  Cyrus,  Hys- 
taspes,  Darius  and  Xei*xes,  in  the  first  and  tnird  species 
of  Persepolitan  writing.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  labors  of  the  three  accomplished  Oriental  scholars, 
Rawlinson,  Lassen,  and  Westei'gd.ard,  which  have  been 
so  far  crowned  with  success,  will  add  to  tbeir  fame  by« 
4^niaking  out  the  characters  and  language  of  this  species  of 
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writing  also.  A  high  degree  of  interest  is  attached  to  it, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  information  it  embodies,  but 
in  regard  to  the  nation  to  which  it  is  assignable* 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  besides  these  three  sorts  of 
Persepolitan  writing,  there  are  two  other  distinct  classes 
of  arrow-head  characters,  called  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. 
Little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  accomplished  towards  de- 
cyphering  them ;  which  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
of  a  very  complicated  nature,  and  that  they  have  hitherto 
been  found  alone,  that  is  to  say  not  accompanied  by  a 
version  in  any  other  language  or  character.  A  Parisian 
savant,  M.  J.  Lowenstern,  who  has  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Assyrian  tablets,  published  in  1846  an  Essay 
on  the  monument  recently  discovered  by  M.  Botta  at 
Khorsabad  near  Mosul,  in  which  he  thinks  he  has  made 
out  the  groups  which  stand  for  the  words  great  Icings  and 
also  several  alphabetical  characters.  Further  investi- 
gations can  alone  determine  whether  or  not  his  conclusions 
are  correct. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  historical  factd 
brought  to  light  by  the  labors  of  Major  Rawlinson,  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  great  tablet  at  Behistun 
relates  exclusively  to  Darius.  "  To  this  monarch,"  says 
Major  Rawlinson,  "insatiable  in  his  thirst  of  conquest, 
magnificent  in  his  tastes,  and  possessed  of  an  unlimited 
power,  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the 
palaeography  of  Persia.  Imbued,  as  it  appears,  with  an 
ardent  passion  for  monumental  fame,  he  was  not  content 
to  inscribe  the  palaces  of  his  foundation  at  Persepolis  with 
a  legend  commemorative  of  their  erection,  or  with  prayers 
invoking  the  guardianship  of  Ormuzd  and  his  angels,  but 
he  lavished  an  elaborate  workmanship  on  historic  and 
geographic  records  in  various  quarters  of  his  empire, 
which  evince  considerable  political  forethought,  an  earnest 
regard  for  truth,  and  an  ambition  to  transmit  the  glories 
^  of  his  reign  to  future  generations,  to  guide  their  conduct 
and  invite  their  emulation.  At  Persepolis,  the  high  place 
9 
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of  Persian  power,  be  aspired  to  elevate  the  moral  feelioj 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  secure  their  fntnre  dominanc 
in  Asia,  by  displaying  to  them  their  superiority  over  tha[^ 
feudatory  provinces  of  the  empire,*  while  npqn  the  sacred 
rouk  ofBaghistan,  he  addressed  himself  in  the  style  of  an 
historian,  to  collect  the  genealogical  traditions  of  his  race 
to  describe  the  extent  and  power  of  his  kingdom,  and  tfl 
relate,  with  a  perspicuons  brevity  worthy  of  imitation,  ihi 
leading  incidents  of  his  reign.  His  grave  relation  of  tha 
means  by  which,  under  the  care  and  favor  of  a  beneficcti 
Providence,  the  crown  of  Persia  first  fell  into  his  handsij 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  subsequently  established 
his  authority^  by  the  successive  overthrow  of  the  rebel 
who  opposed  him,  contrasts  strongly  but  most  fkvorablj 
^arith  the  usual  emptiness  of  Oriental  hyperbole," 
^f  The  following  are  some  of  the  translations  from 
great  inscription  at  Behistun,  which  embraces  upwa 
of  four  hundred  hnes  in  the  arpow-headed  characters.' 
In  Mnjor  Rawlinson's  Memoir,  are  given  fac-simile-s  of 
the  original  inscriptions,  a  transcription  of  the  same  in 
Roman  letters  with  an  interlineal  translation  in  Ladn* 
and  a  translation  in  English.  Accompanying  these,  is 
a  critical  commentary  on  each  line,  together  with  iKites» 
rendering  the  whole  as  clear  as  possible. 

"  I  am  Dariitt,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Penia,  cha  V^ 
of  (the  dependent)  provinces,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  oi  AnaBe«,ll» 
Achemenian. 

"  Says  Darios  the  King : — My  father  was  Hystaspes ;  of  Hystaspea,  the  frdwr 
was  Arsames ;  of  Arsames,  the  fisither  was  Ariyaramnes ;  of  Ariyanniiiea,  iht 
father  was  Teispes ;  of  Teispes,  the  father  was  AchflBinenea. 

'*  Says  Darius  the  King : — On  tliat  acooont,  we  have  been  called  Achnnsai- 
ana  f  from  antiqaity  we  have  been  ansabdaed ;  from  andqoity  thoae  of  our  laoa 
hare  been  kings. 

"  Says  Dariua  the  King : — There  are  eight  of  my  race  who  have  been  ^ay 
before  me,  I  am  the  ninth ;  for  a  very  long  time  we  have  been  king^ 

'*  Says  Darius  the  King : — By  the  grace  of  Ormnzd,  I  am  king ;  OnniBd  baa 
granted  me  the  empire. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Persian  cvneifbrm  inieiiptioiia.    p.  47. 
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"  8f  Ikriui  the  King : — ^Thew  are  tlie  coantries  which  have  fidlen  into  my 
banda— ^y  the  grace  of  Onnuzd,  I  have  become  king  of  them — ^Pernia,  Sonana, 
Babylonia,  Aasyria,  Arabia,  Bgypt ;  thoae  which  are  of  the  sea,  SparU  and  looia ; 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangea,  Aria,  Choraamia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana* 
the  Sace,  the  Sattagydes,  Arachoaia,  and  the  Meciana ;  the  total  amount  being 
twenty-one  conntriee. 

"  Says  Darioa  the  King : — These  are  the  coantries  which  haye  come  to  me  ; 
by  the  grace  of  Ormozd,  they  have  become  aabject  to  me — they  hare  brought 
tiibaie  to  roe.  That  which  baa  been  said  nnto  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  it  haa  been  peribrmed  by  them. 

"  Says  Darioa  the  King : — Ormozd  has  granted  me  the  empire.  Ormuzd  hat 
brought  help  to  me  until  I  have  gained  this  empire.  By^e  grace  of  Ormosd,  I 
hold  thia  empire. 

"Says  Darioa  the  King:—.  ...  He  who  waa  named  Cambyses,  the  aon  of 
Cyroa  of  our  race,  he  was  here  king  before  me.  There  waa  of  that  Cambyaaa  a 
brother  named  Bartius ;  he  was  of  the  same  father  and  mother  as  Cambyses. 
Cambyaea  slew  this  Bartius.  When  Cambjrses  slew  that  Bartina,  the  troublea  of 
tba  state  oeaaed  which  Bartina  had  excited.  Then  Cambyses  proceeded  to 
Egypt.  When  Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  the  atate  became  heretical ;  then 
the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the 
other  provinces." 

He  then  goes  on'  to  speak  of  the  rebellions  in  his  domin- 
ions after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  of  the  Magian  who 
declared  himself  king,  and  that  no  one  dared  to  resist 
him*    He  continues: 

"every  one  was  standing  obediently  around  the  Bfagian,  nntil  I  arrivta4- 
Then  I  abode  in  the  worship  of  Ormozd ;  Ormuzd  brought  help  to  me.  On  the 
10th  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  I  alew  the  Magian  and  the  chief  men  who 
were  his  followers.  By  the  grace  of  Ormuzd,  I  became  king ;  Ormuzd  granted 
me  the  sceptre." 

He  then  says,  he  **  established  his  race  on  th^  throne, 
as  in  the  days  of  old,"  prohibited  the  sacrificial  worship 
introduced  by  the  Magian,  and  restored  the  old  families 
to  office, — all  of  which  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
Ormuzd.  The  people  of  Susiana  and  Babylon  then  be- 
came rebellious.    He  slew  the  leader  of  the  former. 

'*  Saya  Darius  the  King :— <Then  I  proceeded  to  Babylon  against  that  Natita* 
birus,  who  was  called  Nabokhadrosser  (Nebuchadnezzar).  The  forces  of  Nati- 
tabiroa  held  the  Tigria;  there  they  had  come  and  they  had  boats,    Thsnl  placed 
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M  d«tsc1jm«nt  on  rtfii.     1  broughi  the  pficmy  into  tjiffi^ty  ;  I  unudi^d  tlu 
eneiiif'i  THMition.     Om>uxJ  bronght  help  to  me  ;  bf  the  gmcc  of  Ormaxi],  I  mt* 

|«e«de<l  In  pttflfliiJg  the  Tigria,  Then  I  ratiftlf  dcfoited  the  ftrtnyof  that  NJititi- 
•IlimA.  Ofi  the  27th  d«y  of  the  month  of  AtiiyatA,  ihrn  il  w«»  thut  we  ihui 
: 
: 
T 


Darius  then  contloued  his  marcti  to  Babylon,  where  lie 
j  was  mot  by  the  army  of  Natitabirus;  he  gave  him  battle 
[and  defeated  him,  driving  his  army  into  the  water*  He 
|hen  took  Bab^rlon.  It  would  appear  from  what  this 
f  monarch  relates,  that  he  had  a  pretty  reteUious  set  of 
[subjects,  who  took  advantage  of  his  absence  at  Babylon. 
>  The  inscription  continues. 


'  Says  Dariaa  the  King : — mhi^t  I  was  at  Babylon,  these  are  the  c^imiTia 
that  revolted  agnmst  me ;  Persia »  Snaiaoa,  Media,  Asayrifli  Annenij,  Psjtbift, 
Mmrgittna,  Sattagydta  and  Sacia. 

He  then  gives  the  names  of  the  rebellious  leaders  and 
of  the  officers  seat  to  subjugate  them  ;  the  forts,  villages, 
or  Cities,  where  battles  were  ftiught  ]  theduy  of  the  raonth 
when  they  took  place,  and  the  result,  in  every  case,  by 
the  help  of  Ormuzd.  One  example  will  suffice.  Aftor 
speaking  of  the  revolt  of  Armenia,  the  inscriptioii 
continues. 

"  Says  Darios  the  King : — Then  Dadaraea  by  name,  an  Armenian,  one  of  ny 
aenranta,  him  I  aent  to  Annenia.  I  thua  aaid  to  him :  '  Greeting  to  thee»  dM 
rebel  ataie  that  doea  not  obey  me,  amite  it.'  Then  Dadaraea  marched.  Wha& 
he  reached  Annenia,  then  the  rebels  having  collected  came  before  Dadaiaaa -ar- 
raying their  battle  ....  by  name,  a  Tillage  of  Armenia,  there  they  engaged. 
Ormud  brought  help  to  me  ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forcea  entirely  defeated 
that  rebel  army.  On  the  8th  of  the  month  Tharawahara,  then  it  was  a  battle 
was  foaght  by  them." 

In  this  manner  we  have  the  whole  history  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  king  of  Persia;  who  filled  the  throne  650  B.C. 
And  it  may  truly  be  said  that  no  monument  of  remote 
antiquity  which  has  been  preserved  to  modern  times,  at 
all  equals  it  in  importance.     The  inscriptioiis  ofEgypi  are 
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&r  more  ancient,  but  consist  of  fragments,  which,  except- 
ing the  tables  of  kings,  do  not  throw  much  light  on  history* 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  the  details  given  by  the 
Persian  king  of  his  successes,  than  his  acknowledgment 
of  an  overruling  power,  a  Supreme  Being,  who  protected 
him  and  aided  him  in  all  his  battles.  From  the  closing 
part  of  this  remarkable  tablet,  which  consists  of  twenty 
paragraphs,  we  select  the  following. 

"  Sftyi  Darius  die  King : — T)m  is  what  I  have  done.  By  the  grace  of  Ormusd 
hmre  I  achieTed  the  performance  of  the  whole.  Thou  whoever  hereafter  may 
pemae  this  tablet,  let  it  be  known  to  thee,  that  which  has  been  done  by  me,  that 
it  haa  not  been  fiilsely  related. 

"  Says  Darioa  the  King : — Ormnzd  is  my  witness,  that  this  record  I  have  faith* 
fblly  made  of  the  performance  of  the  whole. 

"  Says  Darius  the  King : — By  the  grace  of  Ormnzd,  there  is  moch  else  that  has 

been  done  by  me  that  upon  this  tablet  has  not  been  inscribed If  thou 

pnblish  this  tablet  to  the  world,  Ormuzd  shall  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy 
ofispring  be  nomerous. 

"  Says  Darios  the  King : — If  thon  shalt  conceal  this  record,  thoa  shalt  not  thy- 
self be  recorded ;  may  Ormusd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thoa  be  childless. 

**  Says  Darius  the  King : — As  long  as  thou  mayest  behold  this  tablet  and  these 
figures,  thou  mayest  not  dishonor  them ;  and  if  from  injury  thou  shalt  presenre 
them,  may  Ormoid  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and 
mayest  thou  be  long  lived,  and  that  which  thou  mayeat  do  may  Ormuzd  bless  for 
thee  in  after  times." 

The  great  inscription  from  which  we  have  made  these 
extracts,  is  sculptured  in  three  languages,  and  in  three 
different  forms  of  the  arrow-headed  character,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  have  been  stated.  There  are  a  few  imper- 
fections and  cracks  in  the  stone  which  made  certain  words 
and  sentences  unintelligible ;  these  will  be  corrected 
when  the  other  two  inscriptions  are  decyphered.  In  the 
midst  of  these  records  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  relief, 
representing  Darius  followed  by  two  of  his  officers,  with 
his  foot  upon  a  man,  who  raises  his  hands  before  him, 
and  nine  other  figures  representing  the  rebellious  leaders 
whom  he  had  severally  conquered.  They  are  connected 
by  a  rope  around  their  necks  and  have  their  hands  tied 
behind,  and  are  probably  portraits  of  the  persons  the] 
9» 
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vepTBBenl*    Beneath  each  is  eograved  his  tiam€,asmtte 
^'extract  giveo- 

|1(F  aon  ol  Na.boiuiJ)L3  ;  I  am  king  o(^  Bab^rlon." 

The  discoveries  of  Professor  WeatergasnJ,  to  whom  we 
are  indebtetl  for  the  key  lo  the  second  or  Median  form  of 
the  arrow-headed  character,  require  notice.  This  accooh 
plUhed  Orieolaljgt^  oa  his  return  from  nn  archxeolggicd 
tour  in  India  and  Persia^  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  hrought  with  him,  among  other  liierwy 
treasures,  copies  of  u  great  number  of  inscriptions  io  the 
arrow-headed  character.  Wiiilc  in  PersepoUa  he  care- 
fuUy  examined  all  the  inscriptions  which  litme  wonder&l 
ruins  still  retain.  Those  which  had  already  been  pub- 
li^hedf  he  accurately  compared  wiih  the  original  monu* 
ments,  and  the  remainder  he  copied  entire*  This  gentle- 
man went  thoroughly  furnished  wilh  all  the  preparatorr 
knowledge  that  could  be  gained  in  Europe  to^ensoie 
success.  He  had  shown  himself  by  his  publicatioiis  lo 
be  an  excellent  Sanscrit  scholar ;  besides  which  he  had 
acquired  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  Zend  language 
as  it  is  possible. to  do  at  present,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  been  effected  in  the  way  of  decjrphering 
the  inscriptions.  Having  thus  so  gready  the  advakiitage 
of  his  predecessors,  Niebuhr,  Ker  Porter,  and  Rich,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  transcripts  are  propoitioii- 
ably  more  accurate  and  complete. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  all  the  inscriptions  atPer- 
sepolis  are  triple,  like  those  on  the  Behistun  tablets,  before 
described.  Those  of  the  first  or  simplest  variety,  have 
aU  been  translated  by  Professor  Lassen,*  to  whom  Pro- 
fessor Westergaard  transmitted  them.  Accompanying  his 
translations  are  critical  and  explanatory  remarks,  proving 


•  Zeitschrift  mr  die  Kunde  det  Moigenlaade^  1844  *4S« 
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conclusively  the  correctness  of  his  version.  The  inscrip- 
tions at  and  near  Persepolis,  relate  to  Xerxes.  They  do 
not  possess  the  historical  value  that  the  tablets  of  his  father 
do  on  the  rocks  of  Behistun,  but  consist  of  praises  of 
Ormuzd  for  blessings  he  had  received,  and  of  himself  for 
the  additions  he  made  to  the  royal  palace  at  Persepolis. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  of  an  immense  portal  at  Nakshi  Regib,  two  miles 
fiom  Persepolis.* 

"  Ormuzd  (is)  the  great  God.  He  created  thia  earth ;  he  created  the  heavens; 
he  created  mortals ;  he  created  the  fortane  of  mortals.  He  made  king  Xerxes 
the  only  king  of  many,  the  only  emperor  of  many. 

"  I  Xerxes  (am)  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  realms  inhabited 
by  many  nations ;  the  snstainer,  the  author  of  this  great  land ;  the  son  of  king 
Darius,  the  Acluemenide, 

**  I  (am)  the  noble  Xerxes,  the  great  king.  By  th»  will  of  Ormnzd,  I  have 
built  this  portal  to  be  entered  by  the  people.  Let  the  Persians  abide,'  let  them 
congregate  under  this  portal,  and  in  this  palace — ^e  palace  which  m/  father 
Mlt  for  abiding  in.    By  the  will  of  Ormuzd  we  built  them. 

"  I  (am)  the  noble  king  Xerxes.  Protect  me  O  Ormuzd  ;  and  also  this  king- 
dom, and  this  my  palace,  and  my  father's  palace  protect,  O  admirable  Ormiizd." 

No  inscriptions  have  yet  been  found  in  Persia  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  first  son  of  Xerxes.  A  vase,  however,  was  dis- 
covered at  Venice  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  and  in  the  three  species  of 
arrow-headed  characters  so  common  in  Persi^^  This 
vase  and  its  inscriptions  have  been  examined  by  M.  Le- 
tronne  and  M.  Longp^rier,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
it  to  Artaxerxds  the  first,  or  Longimanus,  whose  names  and 
titles  have  been  made  out  both  in  the  hieroglyphics  and 
cuneiform  characters.t 

An  inscription  of  great  historical  interest  of  Artaxerxes 
the  third,  has  been  found  at  Persepolis4    It  is  in  only  one 


*  For  inscription  see  Rich's  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  plate  34,  and  page  S54. 
t  Revue  Aichseologique.    October,  1844. 

X  Westergaard  in  Mdm.  de  la  Sod^t^  Royale  dei  Antu|.  da  Noid,  p.  419. 
Ibid.    p.  423. 
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species  of  the  Achaemenian  writing,  and  is  noticed  by 
Prof.  Westergaard  as  exhibiting  ''a  most  remarkable 
change  and  decay  which  the  language  must  have  under- 
gone in  the  interval  between  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  this 
monarch/'  In  a  philobgical  point  of  view,  this  fact  is 
interesting  as  showing  so  early  a  decline  of  the  Persian 
language. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  inscription  consists 
of  the  genealogy  of  Artaxerxes  the  third,  fiom  Arsama, 
the  Greek  Arsames,  the  father  of  Hystaspes,  completely 
agreeing  with  that  given  by  Grecian  historians.  In  this 
as  well  as  in  all  the  other  inscriptions  thus  far  decyphered, 
Ormuzd  is  invariably  invoked  ;  he  is  called  upon  to  aid 
them,  and  the  several  sovereigns  acknowledge  their  grati- 
tude to  him  as  to  an  all-protecting  Providence  for  the 
blessings  received. 

Nineveh.  We  have  received  from  M.  Mohl,  of  Paris, 
an  account  of  the  researches  of  MM.  Botta  and  Flan- 
din,*  on  or  near  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh. 

This  volume  contains  letters  from  M.  Botta,  giving  the 
details  of  his  discoveries,  accompanied  by  fifty-five  plates 
of  sculptures,  statues,  and  inscriptions.  He  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  a  large  mound,  where  he  found  a  series  of 
halls  and  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
paintings  and  relievos  representing  historical  events,  and 
scenes  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Assy- 
rians. The  drawings  and  sculptures  exhibit  a  higher  state 
of  art  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  The  figures  are 
remarkably  well  drawn,  both  as  it  regards  the  anntomv 
and  the  costumes.  The  men  appear  to  be  more  athletic 
than  the  Egyptians — they  wear  long  hair  combed  smcxuh 
over  the  top  of  the  head,  and  curled  behind.  The  beard 
is  also  long  and  always  curled.  Their  dresses  are  exceecl- 


*  Lettres  de  M.  Botta  sur  les  ddcouvertes  h,  Khorsabad,  pr^s  de  Niniye  ;  pub- 
li^es  par  M.  J.  Mohl. 
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ingly  rich  and  profuse  in  ornaments  and  trimmings- 
Ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  armlets,  of  various  forms  and  ela- 
borately wrought,  are  seen  on  most  of  the  figures  both  of 
the  men  and  women.  The  discoveries  made  by  M.  Botta 
have  induced  others  to  explore  the  ground  in  that  vicinity. 
An  English  traveller,  Mr.  Layard,  has  recently  opened  a 
mound  many  times  larger  than  that  excavated  by  the 
French.  "  It  contains  the  remains  of  a  palace,  a  part  of 
which,  like  that  at  Khorsabad,  appears  to  have  been 
burnt.  There  is  a  vast  series  of  chambers,  all  built  with 
marble,  and  covered  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  the  cuneiform  character,  of  the 
class  usually  termed  Babylonian.  It  is  possible  that  this 
edifice  was  built  at  an  epoch  prior  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  by  the  Modes  and  Babylonians  un- 
der Cyaxares.  Many  of  the  sculptures  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard  are,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  as  sharp  and 
firesh  as  though  they  had  been  chiselled  yesterday. 
Among  them  is  a  pair  of  winged  lions  with  human  heads, 
about  twelve  feet  high.  They  form  the  entrance  to  a 
temple.  The  execution  of  these  figures  is  admirable,  and 
gives  the  highest  idea  of  the  knowledge  and  civilization 
of  the  Assyrians.  There  are  many  monsters  of  this  kind, 
lions  and  buUs.  The  other  reliefs  consist  of  various  di- 
vinities, some  with  eagles'  heads— others  entirely  human 
but  winged — ^with  battle-pieces  and  sieges."* 

Other  letters  fix>m  Mr.  Layard  of  a  later  dater  date  than 
that  just  mentioned,  announce  new  discoveries.  "Another 
mine  has  been  opened  at  Nimroud;  and  every  stroke 
of  the  pick-axe  brings  new  wonders  to  light."  Old  Nine- 
veh, whose  very  existence  had  become  httle  better  than 
a  vague  historic  dream,  is  astonishing  the  world  by  her 


*  London  Times,  June,  1846.  Two  interesting  letten  from  Mr.  Layard, 
dated  August  12,  1846,  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Cincinnati,  were  read  before  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  Febraarj,  giving  farther 
accounts  of  his  discoTeries. 
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buildings  her  sculptures,  and  her  niany  thousands  of 
mscriptions,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  ex- 
plorations of  Mr.  Layard.*  "  He  has  opened  fourteen 
chambers  and  uncovered  two  hundred  and  fifty  sculp- 
tured slabs.  The  grand  entrance  previously  described 
ted  him  into  a  hall  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
and  thirty  broad— entirely  built  of  slabs  of  marble  cov- 
ered with  sculptures.  The  side  walls  are  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  highest  interest — ^battles,  sieges, 
lion-hunts,  &c. ;  many  of  them  in  the  finest  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  all  executed  with  extraordinary  spirit 
They  afibrd  a  complete  history  of  the  militaiy  art  of  the 
Assyrians ;  and  prove  their  intimate  knowledge  of  many 
of  those  machines  of  war,  whose  invention  is  attributed  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans — such  as  the  battering  ram,  the 
tower  moving  on  wheels,  the  catapult,  frc.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  forms  of  vaiioai 
arms,  swords,  daggers,  bows,  spears.  Sec*  In  this 
great  hall  are  several  entrances,  each  formed  by  winged 
lions,  or  winged  bulls.t  These  lead  to  other  chambers; 
which  again  branch  off  into  a  hundred  ramifications. 
Every  chamber  is  built  of  marble  slabs  covered  with 
sculptures  or  inscriptions."  The  excavations  thus  far  only 
extend  to  one  corner  of  a  great  mound,  the  largest  on  the 
plain,  measuring  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet 
by  nine  hundred.  The  wonders  that  may  be  brought  to 
light  from  a  more  complete  survey  of  this  vast  heap  of 
ruins,  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  intense  interest. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  the  building  of  this 
city  by  Asshur,  (whence  the  name  Assyria,)  and  of  the  first 


•  See  London  Athenaeum,  Oct.  10,  1846,  a  letter  from  Constantinople  dated 
Sept.  10. 

t  The  prophet  Daniel  in  his  vision  of  four  beasts  says,  "  The  first  was  like  a  lion, 
and  had  eagles'  wings  ;  I  beheld  till  the  wings  thereof  were  placked,  and  it  was 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made  stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man.'*  Daniel,  ck. 
VII.  V.  4.  The  resemblance  between  the  animal  of  Daniers  Tision  and  those  re- 
cently discovered  at  Nineveh  is  striking. 
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empire  under  Nimrod.    In  this  short  record  we  have  the 
first  traces  of  political  institutions  and  of  great  cities.  They 
burst  upon  us,  and  as  suddenly  disappear  fiom  the  world's 
history  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.   A  learned  author 
of  the  last  century*  has  endeavored  to  throw  distrust  on 
all  that  the  Greek  writers  have  written  about  these  coun^ 
tries,  because  in  the  Persian  historians  he  could  not  recog'^ 
nise  the  great  Cyrus  and  other  prominent  characters  which 
fiU.  important  places   in  the  Grecian  annals.     But  the 
revelations  already  made  through  the  arrow-headed  in- 
scriptions must  remove  these  doubts,  as  they  substantiate 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  assertions  of  the  Greek  writers. 
The  observations  of  a  learned  Orientalist  are  so  well 
adapted  to  this   subject  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
them.     ''  The  formation  of  mighty  and  civilized   states 
being  admitted  even  by  our  strictest  chronologers  to  have 
taken  place  at  least  twenty-five  centuries  before  our  era, 
it  can  but  appear  extraordinary,  even  after  taking  into 
account  violent  revolutions,  that  of  so  multitudinous  and 
great  existences,  only  such  scanty  documents  have  come 
down  to  us.     But,  strange  to  say,  whenever  a  testimony 
has  escaped  the  destruction  of  time,  instead  of  being 
greeted  with  a  benevolent   though  discerning  curiosity, 
the  unexpected  stranger  is  approached  with  mistrustful 
scrutiny,  his  voice  is  stifled  with  severe  rebuke,  his  cre- 
dentials discarded  with  scorn,  and  by  a  predetermined  and 
stubborn  condemnation,  resuscitating  antiquity  is  repelled 
into  the  tomb  of  oblivion.f 

A  journey  of  much  interest  was  undertaken  by  Dr.. 
Robert  in  18  3,  who  was  directed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  continue,  in  the  west  of  the  Himalaya  range  and 
the  high  region  adjacent,  the  geographical,  physical,  and 
ethnographical  observations  which  had  been  begun  by  M. 
Jaquemont.     The  latest  accounts  from  this  intrepid  tra- 

*  Richardson  in  the  Preface  to  hie  Peraian  Dictiooarf . 
t  Pre&ce  Co  the  "  DabiBtan**  frablialied  by  the  Oriental  TnoL  FVmd  :-«4i]r 
A.  Troycr.    Vol.  I.  p,  SO. 
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veller  left  him  in  the  inaccessible  valleys  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  from  whence  it  was  his  intention  to  pass  through 
Turkestan,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Chinaon  the  noztL* 
In  the  same  distant  region  we  hear  of  the  journeys  of 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Waldemar,  of  Prussia  (cousin  totbe  king). 
^<  Consulting  only  his  ardor  for  science,  and  burthened 
with  the  usual  load  carried  by  a  traveller  on  fix>t,  he 
scaled  the  lofty  Himmalayah,  crossed  the  frontier  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  reached  the  table-land  of  Thibet"t 
The  prince  has  already  transmitted  a  large  collection  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  many  of  which  are  new,  to 
Berlin.  It  is  his  intention  to  return  to  Europe  by  way  of 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

•  Aanales  dea  Voytges,  April,  1845,  p.  58. 

t  Ld.  Colchester's  Address,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soeiely,  1846. 

The  following  list  emhraces  the  late  works  oa  Assyria  an^  Persia,  at  well  as 
those  relating  to  the  arrow-head  inscriptions. 

The  Persian  Caneiform  Inscriptions  at  Behistnn,  decypfaeied  and  translatad ; 
with  a  Memoir  on  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  general,  and  on  that  of  Be- 
hifltun  in  particular,  by  Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  8vo.,  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.     Vol.  10.     London,  1846. 

On  the  Decyphcring  of  the  second  AchaRmenian  or  Median  species  of  Arrow- 
headed  Writing  ;  by  N.  L.  Westergaard,  8vo.,  in  the  Mdmoires  de  la  Society 
Royale  doa  Anliquaires  du  Nord.     Copenhagen,  1841. 

Lettres  de  M.  Botta  sur  les  Ddcouvertes  6.  Khorsabad,  prfes  de  Niuive,  public 
par  M.  J.  Mohl,  8vo.,  with  56  plates.     Paris,  1845. 

Essai  sur  la  Numismatique  des  Satrapies  et  de  la  Ph^nicie,  sons  les  rois  Achc- 
menidrs.  [»nr  II.  de  Luynes,  4to.     Paris,  1846. 

The  Miinual,  Formation  and  early  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  letters  and  point*, 
demonstrated  and  explained  ;  also  an  Elucidation  of  the  so-called  Arrow-headed 
or  Cuneiform  characters.     8vo.     London,  1847. 

Essai  de  Dcchiffiement  de  I'Ecriture  Assyrienne  pour  servir  4  I'explication  da 
Monument  do  Khorsabad.     Par  J.  Lowenstem.     8vo.     Paris,  1846. 

Die  Grabscrift  des  Darius  zu  Naksclii  Rustum  erluutert.  Von  F.  Hitzig 
Zurich,  Hvo.  1846. 

Remarks  on  the  Wedge  Inscription  recently  di.wovcred  on  tlie  upper  Euphra- 
tes by  the  Prussian  engineer,  Capt.  Von  Miilbach.  Being  a  connnentary  on 
certain  fundamental  principles  in  the  art  of  decyphering  the  **  cuneaiic"  chartic- 
ters  of  the  ancient  Asjjyrians,  by  G.  F.  Grolefend.  8vo.  In  the  papers  of  tbe 
Syro- Egyptian  Society.     Vol.  I.     London,  1845. 

Voyage  en  Perse,  de  MM.  Eugene  Flandin  et  P.  Coste.  Recueil  d'Archi- 
tecture  ancienne,  Bas  reliefs,  inscriptions  cuneiformcs et  Pehlvis,  plans  topogra- 
phiques  et  vues  piltoresques.     Folio.     250  plates  and  text. 
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Siberia.  To  the  love  of  science  which  the  enlightened 
Emperor  of  Russia,  has  always  manifested,  we  are 
indebted  for  an  expedition,  the  most  successfiil  which  has 
yet  been  undertaken  for  the  exploration  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  The  results  of  this  extensive 
exploration  of  a  region  not  before  examined  by  scientific 
men,  are  of  the'  greatest  interest  to  science,  and  have 
earned  for  its  distinguished  and  undaunted  leader.  Prof. 
Von  Middendorff,  the  applause  of  the  savans  of  Europe. 
Not  having  seen  any  detailed  account  of  this  journey,  I 
am  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  for  some  particulars  of 
its  results.* 

The  expedition  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  Siberia, 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  south  to  -noith,  even  to  the 
extreme  northern  headland  of  Taimyr.  "Undaunted 
by  the  severe  privations  he  had  undergone  in  obtaining 
his  knowledge  of  the  far  northern  lands  of  Siberia,  he 
next  undertook  the  not  less  arduous  task  of  traversing  the 
whole  of  that  vast  continent  to  the  Shantar  Isles,  at  its 
floutheastem  extremity,  and  thence  to  return  to  Nertchinsk, 
along  the  Chinese  frontier.  His  journey  through  thickly- 
wooded  rocks,  deep  mofasses  and  over  swollen  rivers^ 


ThiB  magnificent  work,  the  resalt  of  an  expedition  sent  out  hy  Order  of  the 
French  government,  under  the  directions  of  the  tn8titate>  and  now  published  by 
a  commission  of  savans,  consisting  of  Messrs  Bnrnoaf,  Le  Bas,  and  Lederc,  is  in 
the  course  pf  publication.  It  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  complete  work 
ever  published  on  this  interesting  country  and  will  include  the  antiquities  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

G.  F.  Grotefend,  Neue  Beitr&ge  zur  Erlftuterung  der  Persopolitanischen 
Keilschrift,  nebst  einem  Anhange  iiber  die  Vollkommenheit  der  ersten  Art  der* 
eelben.    Hanover,  1837. 

G.  F.  Grotefend,  Neue  Beitr&ge  zur  Eri&uterung  der  Babylonischen  Keil- 
schrift, nebst  einem  Anhange  fiber  die  fieschafifensheit  des  Lltestcn  Schriftdmck. 
Hanover,  1840. 

The  valuable  Oriental  Journal  edited  by  Prof.  Lassen,  entitled  "  Zeitschrift 
far  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,"  contains  many  papers  of  great  interetit  on  these 
subjects. 

•  Address  to  the  British  Aasociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its 
meeting,  September,  1846. 
10 


Fas  so  succeasfiilly  accomplished,  that  the  stores  he  hafi 
brought  back  to  St.  Petersburgh,  will  fully  lay  open  the 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  a  region  never  previously  explored 
|by  a  man  of  science." 

'*  Floating  down  the  sea  of  Okotsk  from  Ud&koi  in  fiiul 
canoeSp  M.  Middendorff  and  his  friends,  braving  sIioiiIa  of 
^eating  ice  and  perpetual  rains*  reached  Nitka  on  the 
great  Shantar  island*  The  wild  regions  which  were  tm- 
IverBed,  in  many  parts  could  only  be  threaded  by /oli<ndng 
jrt^  Irach  forrmd  btj  hears  bcmafh  thr-  demc  matting  of  tmdcr* 
k/oood  ami  birch  trcc^^^  In  his  return  journey,  he  examined 
the  frontier  line  of  China,  a  tract  never  explored  even  by 
p.  Cossack,  and  ascertained  that  between  the  tJdskoi  of 
the  Russians  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amor,  there  is  & 
^onsulerabie  tract  quite  independent  both  of  Russia  attid 
pinnat  and  occupied  by  a  people  called  Guilaiques,  who 
pay  no  tribute  to  either  Emperor, 

In  fhhlifjnn  In  the  .^everril  nrdiious  joiirnpys  perforn?ed  , 
by  this  intrepid  traveller  and  his  companions^  many  qaea- 
tions  hitherto  unsolved  were  investigated  and  much  new 
light  added  to  our  previous  knowledge  on  these  respective 
points.  One  was  the  real  state  of  the  question  of  the 
frozen  subsoil  of  Siberia.  "  By  placing  thermometers  at 
various  depths  in  the  shaft  at  Yakutsk,  he  has  found  that 
at  its  bottom,  or  at  382  feet  below  the  surface,  the  cold  is 
2^  4''  Reaumur,  and  that  it  is  probable  the  froacen  subsoil 
reaches  to  the  great  depth  of  about  600  feet !  Notwith- 
standing this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  lateral  ex- 
tent of  which  has  still  to  be  determined,  it  appears  that 
the  culture  of  rye  succeeds  perfectly  under  favorable 
local  conditions  in  those  regions,  and  that  the  crops  of 
grain  are  more  abundant  than  in  Livonia!"  M.  Midden- 
dorf  has  also  thrown  new  light  on  the  boreal  range  of 
vegetation.  He  has  ascertained  "  that  whilst  rye,  turnips, 
beets,  and  potatoes  grow  on  the  Yenisei  to  latitude  61® 
40',  indigenous  plants,  requiring  less  warmth,  flourish 
much  farther  north,   and  that  even  trees  with  vertical 
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Stems  reach  to  about  72°  north  latitude,  in  that  parallel 
of  longitude !"  This  fact  will  show  that  geographers  can 
no  longer  mark  the  limit  of  vegetation  by  a  rectilinear 
zone,  but  must  accommodate  such  line  to  climatological 
and  local  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  mammoths,  the  fossil  bones  of  which 
have  been  found  in  Siberia,  M.  Middendorf  has  shown 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Professor  Owen, 
(who  states  that  these  quadrupeds  were  specially  organ- 
ized to  live  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  such  shrubs 
and  trees  as  grow  in  boreal  latitudes)  there  are  still  trees 
in  latitude  72®  which  would  suflSce  for  their  sustenance. 

The  Ethnology  of  this  region  has  been  elucidated  by 
our  traveller,  who  by  investigating  the  languages  and 
physical  characteristics  of  these  remote  tribes,  has  been 
enabled  to  affiliate  them  with  their  parent  stocks. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  geography  of  the 
northern  and  southeastern  extremities  of  Siberia  have  been 
greatly  extended  by  this  journey ;  in  fact  no  enquiry  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  a  knowledge  of  this  far 
distant  and  hitherto  unknown  region,  seems  to  have  been 
neglected.* 

Another  scientific  expedition  of  an  Ethnological  char- 
acter is  employed  in  Siberia  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Castren,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  first  report  to  the 
geography  of  the  country.  After  speaking  of  the  river 
Irtisch  and  its  fisheries,  he  gives  some  account  of  the 
Ostiaks,  the  most  ancient  people  of  its  banks.  Surround- 
ed by  Russians  and  Tartars,  they  have  lost  all  their 
nationality  except  their  language.  The  Tartar  influence 
is  feeble,  but  that  of  Russia  is  felt  in  their  religion,  their 
manners,  their  customs  and  even  in  their  general  mode 
of  thinking. 

A  paper  containing  "  Ethnological  Notes  on  Siberia,"  by 


*  The  Royal  Geogxyiphical  Society  of  London  has  conferred  its  Victoria  Gold 
Medal  on  Prof.  Middendorff  for  his  snccessfiil  exploration. 
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^rof*  Von  Middemlorff,  wa.s  read  at  the  late  meetiiig' 
ic  British  As&ociatioo  for  the  advaticcmeDt  of  scieoc 
'In  this  paper,  the  geographical  bouodaries  of  the 
erent  tribes  were  set  fortli,  the  tribes  were  enumerated 
Itid   some   of  the  cbaracl  eristic  ptfcaUarities   described- 
fha  1st,  was  the  OBtiaks ;  these  were  stated  to  be  of 
innish  origin,  on  botli   physiological   and   pbilologica^^ 
^Tidence.     2d,  the  Samoiedes,  who  were  of  Mongol  d^P 
^enU     3rd,  tJie  Tunguse^s*     4th,  the  Yakuts  ;  the  eicteDl 
to  which  Mongol  features  were  found  in  a  nation  speaking 
la  language  akin  to   Turkish,  was   insisted  on.     5th,  the 
iTukagins ;  the  physical  pecuUarhics  of  ^hich  placed  them 
plong  with  the  Samoiedes.     6th,  the  Ainos  ;  these  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Kinule  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^rous;  of  these  there  were  two  types,  tlie  Finnish  and 
Kie  Ja|mnese*     7th,  the  Kachkell  j  these  were  only  known 
mrough  the  Ainos," 

'  A  geographical  Society  has  lately  been  iounded  at  Sl 
Petersburg,  to  which  the  emperor  proposed  to  give  ten 
thousand  silver  rubles  annually.  The  first  great  exploift- 
tory  expedition  under  the  directions  and  patronage  of  this 
Society  will  be  directed  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Ural  niountains,  firom  the  parallel  of  60^  north  (Bogoslaisk) 
to  the  Glacial  sea.  This  survey  is  to  be  conducted  by 
Count  A.  Von  Keyserling,  already  known  to  the  public 
through  his  valuable  geological  co-operation  in  the  work 
on  Russia,  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  ;  and  who  by  his  sound 
acquirements  in  geology,  zoology  and  geography,  wiH  it 
is  presumed,  during  the  ensuing  three  years,  throw  great 
additional  light  on  the  wild  Arctic  Ural  which  separates 
Europe  from  Asia,  and  which,  inhabited  by  Ostiaks  and 
Samoiedes,  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  arboreal  vege 
tation.  Among  numerous  other  objects,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  expedition  will  elicit  new  results  concerning  the 
entombment  and  preservation  of  the  mammoths.* 

»  Lord  Colchester'B  Addreae  before  the  Royal  Geog.  BoSleCj.    Loiid«ii»  184fi. 
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India.  The  obstacles  which  have  existed  in  India,  and 
which  have  retarded  the  extension  of  European  civilization, 
will  now  be  effectually  removed  by  the  noble  step  taken 
by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Governor  General,  for  promo- 
ting education  in  that  country.*  This  benevolent  and 
excellent  man,  whose  well  earned  laurels  on  the  field  of 
battle  are  not  more  honorable  than  his  philanthropic 
efforts  in  extending  education  among  the  natives  of  India, 
and  in  improving  their  social  condition,  "  has  directed  the 
Council  of  Education  and  other  authorities  charged  with 
the  duty  of  superintending  public  instruction  throughout 
the  provinces  subject  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  to 
submit  returns  of  the  students  who  may  be  fitted  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees  of  merit  and  capacity,  for  such  of  the 
various  public  offices,  as  with  reference  to  their  age, 
abilities  and  other  circumstances,  they  may  be  deemed 
qualified  to  fill."  As  this  order  recognizes  no  distinction 
of  schools,  or  castes,  or  religion,  it  will  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  people,  towards  inducing  them  to  give 
their  children  the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  which  to  a 
great  extent  must  be  obtained  through  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. "  It  is,"  says  the  Friend  of  India,  "  the  most 
powerful  impulse  which  the  cause  of  education  has 
received  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  makes  the 
seminaries  the  nursery  of  the  service,  and  the  service  the 
stimulant  of  the  seminaries.  It  introduces  the  enlightened 
principles  adopted  by  European  governments,  of  recruit- 
ing the  public  service  in  every  department  firom  those 
who  have  earned  distinctions  in  the  public  schools.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  found  instrumental  in  the  highest 
degree  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  country.  It  will 
transplant  into  the  interior  that  European  knowledge  and 
science  which  has  hitherto'  been  confined  to  Calcutta, 
and  diffiise  their  influence  through  every  district." 

The  renunciation  of  idolatry  must  necessarily  foUow  the 

•Mimoiiary  Herald.    Vol.  XLI.    p.  138. 
10* 
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first  steps  in  this  great  work  of  reform,  and  we  already 
see  it  noticed  that  in  southern  India,  within  the  short  pe- 
riod of  three  months,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  per- 
sons renounced  idolatry  and  embraced  Christianity.  This 
large  number  was  a  part  of  the  population  of  seven 
villages.* 

Such  changes  are  not  without  their  effects  on  tl^e  great 
mass  of  the  natives,  indeed  it  is  only  by  removing  from 
their  minds  the  gross  superstition  in  which  they  have  been 
for  ages  immersed,  that  there  can  be  a  hope  of  improving 
their  social  condition.  The  wealthy  Hindoos  cling  to 
their  ancient  religion  with  greater  tenacity  as  it  totters 
towards  its  downfall,  than  when  in  its  most  flourishing 
state.  Alarmed  at  the  innovations  which  European  civi- 
lization and  Christianity  have  made,  they  are  printing  by 
subscription,  a  series  of  popular  religious  books  in  month- 
ly numbers,  on  their  doctrines,  rites,  superstitions  and 
idolatiy.  Fearing  that  the  Europeans  and  such  as  have 
been  taught  to  observe  these  things  with  ridicule,  might 
controvert  ihem,  they  have  confined  the  subscription  to 
Hindoos,  and  have  directed  that  their  books  shall  be  rigid- 
ly kept  from  the  hands  of  Christians. 

Tlie  Mahominedaus  too,  in  Bengal,  are  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  danger  to  which  their  religion  is  exposed.  They 
have  prepared  tracts  and  books  in  opposition  to  Christian- 
ity, and  have  sent,  or  arc  sending  emissaries  in  every 
direction,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  tottering  cause  of 
their  fjilse  prophet.t  A  Mahommedan  merchant  in  Bom- 
bay has  print(»d  at  his  own  expense,  two  thousand  copies 
of  the  Koran  for  gratuitous  distribution,  at  a  cost  of  several 
thousand  dollars. 

In  former  limes  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  were  di- 
rected to  pror^elyting  among  the  Hindoos  and  other  idola- 
ters of  the  East,  wiihouL  first  making  themselves  acquainted 

»  Missionary  Herald.     Vol.  XLI.  p.  206. 

+  English  Baptist  Missionary  Report  for  1845.  p.  9. 
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with  the  fabric  which  they  were  laboring  so  earnestly  to 
demolish.  Nursed  and  educated  as  the  natives  were  in  the 
doctrines  and  superstitions  which  for  ages  their  forefathers 
had  venerated  and  professed,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
and  of  others  who  labored  to  improve  their  condition  were 
unattended  with  success — and  a  conflict  between  Orien- 
tal and  European  civilization — between  Hindooism  and 
Christianity — between  the  false  science  of  the  shastres 
and  the  enlightenment  of  Europe,  for  a  long  time  existed  i 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  truth  or  falsehood  would 
triumph.  Now,  the  system  is  changed,  and  a  course  is 
pursued  which  bids  fair  to  produce  the  most  wonderful 
effects  on  the  people  of  India  and  China. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  missionary  enterprise  in 
India  was  a  failure,  and  did  not  warrant  the  large  sums 
expended  there.  Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  cause 
do  not  see  that  more  than  half  the  amount  there  expended 
was  for  educating  the  people,  for  improving  their  social  con- 
dition, for  translating  valuable  books  into  their  various  lan- 
guages and  for  estabUshing  among  them  that  mighty  en- 
gine of  civilization  and  reform,  the  printing  press.* 

*  It  appean  that  the  Baptist  Miflaonary  Society  in  the  year  ending  in  Mareh, 
1845,*  expended  in  India  $29;500,  of  which  aom  neariy  $15,000^or  rather  more 
than  one  half,  was  expended  in  making  tranalationB  of  hooka  into  variona  langaagea. 
The  remainder  was  for  the  support  of  the  mismonariea,  their  outfits  and  passages, 
the  support  of  native  teachers— schools  &c.  The  languages  and  dialects  which 
haye  heen  studied  and  elucidated  and  into  which  books  have  been  translated  may 
be  summed  up  aa  follows. 

33  languages  and  dialects  in  India, 

4  do.  do.        in  Persia  and  the  Caucasian  eountries, 

5  do.       in  China  and  the  Indo-Chinese  countries, 
4        do.       in  Polynesia. 

The  translations  consist  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  books  on 
religious  or  moral  subjects ;  elementary  works  on  Science,  popular  Histories, 
geography,  &e.  Elementary  books  in  the  several  departments  of  Science  and 
History  constitute  the  greater  variety,  though  of  the  whole  number  of  works  dis- 
tributed, the  Bible  and  Testament  constitute  by  for  the  greatest  part.  For 
example,  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  printad  and  iasMd  in  the  yaar 
ending  March  1845,  fifty-five  thousand  copies  of  tha  l^le  and  Teatuntiit  in 

•  Report  of  the  Bagllsh  Baptlit  MlMloBary  BoeSety  tag  184S. 
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But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  translation  and  distribution 
of  these  books,  that  the  missionaries  have  rendered  so 
much  service.  In  this  labor  it  is  true  they  have  contribu- 
ted greatly  towards  disseminating  Christian  truth  and 
useful  knowledge  among  a  large  class  of  people,  and 
have  improved  their  religious,  their  moral  and  their  social 
condition.  But  to  Europe  and  to  the  learned  world  they 
have  also  furnished  a  vast  deal  of  philological  knowledge, 
elucidating  and  developing  languages  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  several  countries  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  Many  of  these  languages,  too,  were 
previously  unwritten ;  and  from  this  rude  state  the  mis* 
sionaries  have  trained  and  moulded  them  into  forms 
adapted  to  written  speech. 

While  speaking  of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
East,  I  should  do  great  injustice  to  Catholics  not  to  speak 
of  their  eflfbrts  to  improve  the  moral  and  religbus  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  these  distant  countries.    In  the  most 


the  Sanscrit,  Bengali,  Hindostani,  and  Armenian  languages.  The  number  of 
books  printed  and  distributed  in  India  by  the  American  Board  of  Commiasionen 
for  Foreign  Missions  wos  as  follows. 

Madras  Mission.  In  the  Tamil  and  Knglish  languages:  The  Scriptores or 
portions  of  them — books  of  a  religious  character — elementary  school  bookfr— 
tracts — ^periodicals  and  reports  of  benevolent  associations  bearing  on  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  the  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  India,  there  were  printed  at  this  single  establishment,  within  a  fraction  of 
twenty-8e%'en  millions  of  pages — or,  if  in  volumes  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pages  each,  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  ;  but  as  there  were  many  tracts,  the 
number  was  doubtless  double  or  treble.  Besides  this  there  are  six  other  large 
cstalilishments  in  Southern  India,  where  books  in  the  Tamil  language  are  printed, 
all  under  the  control  of  Missionary  Societies. 

Cevlon  Mission.  In  the  Tamil  and  English  languages  were  printed  during 
the  year,  twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  volumes,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  tracts,  amounting  to  six  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  pages. 

SiAM  Mission.  In  the  Siamese  language  were  printed  in  two  years  two  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  pages. 

When  so  much  is  occomplished  by  one  Society,  how  vast  must  be  the  inHuence 
exerted  by  the  various  Missionary  and  Tract  Societies  engaged  in  the  same 
cause. 
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barbarous  and  secluded  portions  of  the  earth  do  we  find 
these  devoted  men  diligently  laboring  to  elevate,  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives.  In  many  do  we  see  a  zeal  and 
devotednesSy  an  endurance  of  hardships,  of  the  most  severe 
privations,  and  often  martyrdom  itself,  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  missionary  enterprise. 
Neither  Francois  Xavier,  nor  Ignatius  Loyola,  so  famous 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  Eastern  missions,  ever  exhibi* 
ted  a  greater  zeal  or  devotedness  than  we  now  witness 
among  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  Thibet,  China,  Corea, 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Oceanica. 
They  too  have  added  much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  their  lan- 
guages. Their  narratives  give  us  particular  accounts  of 
the  productions  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  their 
trade,  commerce,  and  aU  that  interests  us. 

SiAM.  An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  progress 
of  European  civilisation,  and  the  extension  of  Christianity 
in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  seems  deserving  of  notice  in  this 
place.  It  was  communicated  by  the  American  Mission 
in  that  country. 

"  The  king  of  Siam  despatched  one  of  his  ships  to 
Ceylon  about  the  close  of  last  year,  to  carry  back  some 
Ceylonese  Boodhists  whom  he  had  invited  to  Siam,  two 
or  three  years  before,  and  also  to  send  a  fresh  ecclesiastical 
embassy  to  that  island — ^regarded  by  allBoodhists  as  very 
sacred — ^to  make  further  religious  researches  in  the  primi- 
tive nursery  of  their  faith.  That  embassy  fulfilled  its 
mission,  and  returned  to  Siam  in  June,  bringing  a  letter 
to  his  Majesty  from  a  high  priest  of  Boodh  in  Ceylon, 
written  in  English,  and  stating  in  substance,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Boodh  had  become  almost  extinct  in  Ceylon,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
schools  and  seminaries  of  the  missionaries  and  English 
residents  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  that,  if  some  aid 
from  abroad  could  not  be  obtained  to  prop  up  crumbling 
Boodhism  in  that  island,  it  must  soon  become  utterly  ex- 


tincL     The  writer  expressed  much  pain  at  the  thoa^^ 
that  the  yeiy  birth  place  of  his  reUgion  should  not  havdl 
some  permanent  witness  of  it  j  and  requested  thai  hit^j 
Majesty^  in  his  pious  zeal  for  Boot! h ism,  would  send  hinsi 
funds  J  with  which  he  might  build  ii  Wm  (Religious  housejl 
and  support  priests  in  honor  of  his  god.     He  suggested 
that  tlrb  wo  aid  be  a  noble  work  tor  a  great  king,  and  on 
thai  would  confer  upon  him  the  highest  honors  of  Bood* 
bisni,"* 


JOCillN-CHINA,  CHINA,  MANCHURIA,  COREAt' 
AND  JAPAN. 


Cochtn-Chiha.     M-  Hedde  has  published  a  few  notice 
of  a  visit  to  Turon  in  Annam  in  1844,  on  his  passage  fron 
Singapore  to   Macao.*      He    represents  the  country  as 
altogether  in  a  wretched,  declining  condition,  misgoverned 

and  beggared  by  despotic  ofRccrs,^  presenting  a  paioibi 


J 


*  Missionary  Herald,  Vol.  XLV.  p.  47. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  recent  works  on  India. 

Travels  in  tHI  Kashmir  and  the  Ponjab ;  containing  a  particvlar  aoeouit  of  Iht 
Sikhs.  From  the  German  of  Baron  Huge],  with  notes  by  Mijor  Jenrjs»  nytl 
8?o.    London,  1846. 

The  Punjaub ;  being  a  brief  account  of  the  coantry  of  the  Sikbs,  its  ezMit, 
history,  commerce,  productions,  religion,  &«.,  to  the  recent  campaign  «f  tha 
Sutelege.    By  Lt.  Col.  Steinbach,  poet,  Sro.    London,  1846. 

A  Peep  into  Turkistan ;  by  Capt.  R.  Burslem,  8vo.    London,  1846. 

Travels  in  the  Punjab,  Aiighanlstan  and  Turkistan,  to  Balk,  Bokhara  and  Ha- 
rat,  by  Mohan  Lai,  8vo.    London,  1846. 

History  of  the  Punjab,  and  of  the  rise,  progress  and  present  condition  «f  Iks 
Sikhs,  2  vols,  post,  8vo.    London,  1846. 

The  history  of  the  Sikhs,  with  a  personal  narrative  of  the  war  between  dis 
British  and  the  Sikhs.    By  W.  L.  McGregor,  2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1847. 

The  Sikhs  and  Affghans,  immediately  before  and  after  the  death  of  Rm^jeet 
Singh.    By  Shahamat  Alt,  post,  8vo.    London,  1847. 

The  Hindoo  Castes ;  or  history,  manners  and  customs  of  the  43  castes  or  seeta 
of  the  Brahmins  of  British  India,  with  highly  colored  plates :  By  E.  A.  RiMhi- 
guez,  24  numbers. 

•Chinese  Repository.    Vol.  XV.    p.  113. 
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contrast  in  its  general  prosperity  with  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  present  monarch  is  named  Thieufri  (or  Yuen-fiih- 
siuen  in  Chinese)  and  succeeded  his  father  Ming-ming  or 
Minh-menh  in  1841,  but  no  improvement  in  the  domestic 
or  foreign  administration  of  the  government  has  taken 
place*  Several  Cochin-Chinese  youth  have  been  educated 
at  Singapore,  and  the  king  purchased  two  steamers 
several  years  ago  from  the  Dutch,  but  the  natives  proba- 
bly were  too  little  acquainted  with  the  machinery  and 
motive  power  to  make  the  least  use  of  them,  as  nothing 
has  since  been  heard  of  them.  The  country  is  highly 
favored  by  its  natuiul  advantages  and  navigable  rivers 
for  maintaining  a  large  population,  but  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  and  ignorance  among  the  people,  vitiate 
the  sources  of  national  prosperity.  The  port  of  Turon 
alone,  is  open  in  Annam  for  foreign  trade,  but  no  Ameri- 
can vessels  have  been  there  for  a  cargo  since  Lieut. 
White's  unsuccessful  voyage  in  the  Franklin  in  1804. 
Capt.  Percival  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Constitution  anchored 
there  in  May,  1845,  but  no  official  account  of  his  visit 
has  been  published,  which  if  the  rumors  of  his  firing  upon 
the  town  are  true,  is  not  strange.  The  Peacock  and 
Enterprize  also  anchored  there  in  1836,  but  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  American  diplomatic  agent,  was  too  ill  to  have  any 
communications  with  the  authorities. 

China.  The  late  war  between  England  and  China 
has  directed  the  attention  of  other  nations  towards  that 
empire  in  an  unusual  degree.  Except  the  immediate 
details  of  the  contest  and  the  personal  incidents  connected 
with  it,  however,  the  works  of  those  officers  who  have 
written  upon  that  war,  have  not  contained  so  much  infor- 
mation as  was  expected  by  some,  but  quite  as  much  as 
could  be  collected  under  the  circumstances.  The  war 
was  almost  wholly  a  maritime  one,  confined  to  attacks 
upoa  cities  and  forts  upon  the  coast  and  rivers,  by  both 
the  army  and  navy,  and  few  or  none  of  the  officers  were 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people,  so  that  little 


informabou  could  be  obtained  from  those  nAtiTes  w 
suspicion  or  terror  did  not  drive  away*  The  region 
around  NingpOt  Cbusen  and  the  mouili  of  the  Y&ngtsz 
kiang,  has  been  described  with  more  minuteness  tlmn 
any  other  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  ;  and  the  carefiil 
?«urvey  of  the  coast  from  Anroy  to  Shanghai,  with  the 
Chusan  and  Pescadore  archipelagoes  by  Captains  Colliji* 
son,  and  Kellet  and  others,  has  left  little  to  be  done  for 
the  navigator's  benefit^  in  making  known  the  hydrography 
of  this  part  of  China*  The  general  topography  of  China 
is,  however,  but  litde  better  known  now  than  it  was  at 
the  close  of  the  general  survey  of  the  Jesuits  in  1714,  and 
their  maps  form  the  basis  of  the  best  extauU  ^M 

The  embassy  sent  by  the  French  government  in  JSlI^ 
under  M-  Th,  de  Lagrea6,  to  form  a  commercial  treaty 
with  China,  was  furnished  on  a  most  liberal  scale  with 
e^verything  necessary  to  make  the  greatest  improvement 
of  the  nppnrtT?nin*"s  offered  to  examine  into  the  mechanical 
arts  and  productions  of  the  land.  Four  gendexnen  woe 
attached  to  the  ambassador's  suite,  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  various  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  of  the  Chi- 
nese, one  of  whom,' M.  Isidore  Hedde,  was  especiaUjT 
designated  to  investigate  everything  relating  to  the  growth 
and  preparation  of  silk.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  be 
visited  the  city  of  Tuchan  foy  which  lies  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  Shanghai,  and  is  the  capitied  of  the  prorince 
of  Kiangsu.  This  place  is  probably  the  second  or  third 
city  in  the  empire,  Canton  or  Hangchau  fu  being  the 
only  ones  which  ,can  compete  with  it  for  wealth  and 
beautiful  manufactures.  It  lies  in  a  highly  cultivated 
region,  and  is  connected  with  Peking  and  other  large 
places,  through  the  Grand  canal  and  the  Yangtsz  kiang. 
M.  Hedde  went  in  a  Chinese  dress,  and  succeeded  in 
visiting  the  principal  buildings  in  the  city,  such  as  the 
provincial  mint,  the  hall  of  examination,  an  estabfishment 
for  the  education  of  unhappy  females  destined  for  sale  for 
the  amusement  of  the  opulent,  and  sonoie  manu&ctDriesi 
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The  suburbs  of  Sucbau,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Chinese 
cities,  exceed  that  part  witbia  the  walls,  and  here  he 
found  most  of  the  craftsmen  in  iron,  ivory,  gold,  silver, 
wood,  bone,  horn,  glass,  earth,  paper,  cotton  and  silk. 
His  errand  being  chiefly  to  examine  the  silken  fabrics, 
he  noticed  whatever  was  peculiar  in  spinning,  dyeing  and 
weaving,  in  the  shops  he  entered.  The  Chinese  have  no 
such  immense  establishments  as  are  found  in  this  country, 
where  large  buildings  acconmiodate  an  immense  quantity 
of  machinery  and  numerous  workmen^  but  all  their  pro- 
ducts are  made  by  manual  labor  in  small  establishments. 
M*  Hedde  was  struck  with  the  immense  population  of  the 
ciQr  and  its  environs,  including  a  floating  suburb  of  great 
extent,  the  whole  comprising  a  population  of  not  far  from 
two  millions.  The  Chinese  census  gives  an  average  of 
over  nine  hundred  souls  to  a  square  mile  in  the  province 
of  Kiangsu,  and  eveiy  opportunity  which  has  been  offered 
for  examining  it,  has  added  new  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  though  closer  investigation  and  further 
travel  is  necessary  before  we  can  give  implicit  reliance 
to  the  assertions  made  on  this  subject. 

Two  English  missionaries  have  lately  gone  long  journeys 
into  the  interior,  but  as  Protestants  have  no  coadjutors 
among  the  people  away  from  the  ports,  who  would  be 
willing  to  receive  and  conceal  them ;  and  as  their  system 
of  operations  aims  rather  to  impart  a  true  knowledge 
of  Christianity  than  to  make  many  converts  to  a  form  of 
worship,  these  excursions  have  not  been  frequently  made. 
One  of  the  two  here  referred  to,  was  across  the  country 
from  Ningpo  to  Canton,  by  the  same  route  Lord  Macart- 
ney came,  and  the  other  was  up  the  Yangtsz  kiang. 
Two  American  missionaries  visited  the  large  city  of 
Changchau  fu  near  Amoy  in  1844,  where  they  were 
received  with  civiUty  though  not  with  kindness. 

M%  Robert  Fortune,  sent  out  to  China  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  has  lately  returned  to  England,  with  new 
plants  of  great  beauty,  and  a  large  collection  of  botanical 
11 


Ipttd  ornithological  gpecimeiis»  among  which  sue  dmibtleitf 
B^ziy  not  heretolbre  described,  Mr-  Fortune  visited  all 
[the  ports,  and  made  excursions  in  their  nrighborhoixUf 
[ittid  hiB  reception  among  the  people  was  generally  kind* 
'The  people  in  the  cities  of  Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  and 
f&ieiT  vicinities,  compare  favorably  for  their  kindness  and 
[general  courtesy,  with  the  coarse  mannered  nativet  ol 
Canton. 

I  The  opening  of  this  great  empire  to  the  commercial 
[enterprise  of  western  nations^  has  given  rise  to  aBticipa- 
S^ns  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  the  importation  of  cotton 
woolen  fabrics  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
fasing;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  abominable  traffic 
,  which  is  both  impoverisbing  and  destmyiog 
ese,  there  would  be  every  reason  for  believiDg 
the  commerce  with  China  would  soon  be  one  of  the  lar- 
■QVt  branches  of  trade.  The  principal  articles  in  which 
It  if?  most  lilcelv  TO  incrta.se  are  ten  ond  silk,  but  there  is  |^ 
great  assortment  of  other  productions,  which  can  betaken 
in  exchange  for  the  cloths,  metals  and  wares  of  the  west 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  for  a  short  time  colonial  treasn- 
rer  of  Hongkong,  has  collected  all  the  statistics  bearing 
on  this  subject  in  his  work,  which  will  aid  in  fimning  an 
opinion  on  this  point.  Commercially,  political^  and 
religiously,  the  Chinese  empire  now  presents  a  most 
interesting  spectacle,  and  the  experiment  of  regenerating 
it  and  introducing  it  *into  the  fanuly  of  nations,  witbont 
completely  disorganizing  its  present  form  of  government 
and  society,  will  constantly  go  on  and  attract  still  more 
and  more  the  notice  of  Christendom.  The  piobabiUtiea 
at  present  are  in  &vor  of  a  successful  issue,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  desolating  efl^ts  of  the  use 
of  opium,  brought  to  the  people  in  such  quantitieSt  witbont 
great  apprehension  as  to  the  result.  The  lava  like  progress 
of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  Asia,  has  jnst  commenced 
on  the  borders  of  China,  and  when  the  country  is  drained 
of  specie  in  payment  for  this  drug,  there  is  reason  to  fi^ar 
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that  the  native  government  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  its 
operations  and  maintain  its  authority. 

Core  A.  Since  the  extermination  of  the  Catholic  priests 
from  Corea  in  1839,  the  most  rigid  measures  have  been 
adopted  to  exclude  all  foreigners  ;  in  fact,  the  determina-  • 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Corea  to  pre- 
vent all  intercourse  between  its  people  and  those  of 
other  countries  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  its 
neighbor  of  Japan.  These  measures  are  even  extended 
to  the  Chinese,  against  whom  a'  strong  natural  antipathy 
exists,  growing  out  of  the  persecutions  formerly  inflicted 
on  the  Coreans  by  them.  Accurate  descriptions  of  Euro- 
peans are  kept  at  the  various  posts  on  the  frontier,  and 
from  their  well  known  characteristics  they  are  easily 
distinguished.  The  Coreans  themselves  on  leaving  their 
country  for  China  for  purposes  of  trade,  receive  a  passport, 
which  on  returning  must  be  given  back  or  they  are  not 
permitted  to  enter.  Many  Christians  still  remain  in  Corea, 
iBJid  though  they  are  subject  to  persecution,  the  minds 
of  the  people  are  well  disposed  towards  the  Christian 
religion.  The  literary  class  hold  it  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  seem  only  to  be  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
they  will  be  free  to  declare  in  its  favor.* 

Farther  accounts  from  this  country  have  lately  appear- 
ed in  the  Annals  of  the  Propaganda  Society ,t  in  a  letter 
from  Keemay  Kim  a  native  of  Corea,  and  a  Christian, 
who  had  just  completed  his  studies  at  Macao  in  China. 
He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Christians  in  Corea,  but 
owing  to  the  vigilance  observed  on  the  frontiers  of  that 
country,  was  unable  to  enter  it.  Determined  to  persevere 
in  the  attempt,  he  posted  on  to  Hoong-tchoong,  a  small 
frontier  town  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  separates 
Corea  from  Manchuria^  where  he  waited  until  the  period 
arrived  when  the  great  fair  was  to  take  place  at  Kee-eu- 
Wen,  the  nearest  town  in   Corea,  four  leagues  distant. 

•  Amial*  of  the  Piopaguidt  for  1846.  p.  55.  tlUd.  July,  1846. 
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"  They  supply  the  Coreans  with  dogs,  cats,  pipes,  leather, 
stag's  horns,  copper,  horses,  mules  and  asses ;  and  receive 
in  exchange,  baskets,  kitchen  utensils,  rice,  com,  swine, 
paper,  mats,  oxen,  furs  and  small  horses."  A  few  officers 
are  permitted  to  trade  every  year,  but  they  are  closely 
guarded.  All  others  who  pass  the  frontier  are  made 
slaves  or  massacred  at  once.  Our  traveller  here  met  a 
few  Corean  Christians  in  the  immense  crowd  which  had 
come  to  traffic,  and  whom  he  recognised  by  a  badge  pre- 
viously agreed  upon;  but  so  great  was  the  confusion  and 
hurry  on  the  occasion,  added  to  the  fear  of  being  ceco^ 
nized,  that  the  interview  does  not  seem  to  have  bees 
productive  of  good,  or  increased  our  informatioQ  of  the 
people  or  country.  Since  the  great  persecution  a  few 
years  since,  the  church  had  been  at  rest ;  and  though  a  few 
converts  had  been  made,  the  faithful  had  retired  to  the 
southern  provinces  for  better  security.  They  still  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  introducing  a  European  missionaiy 
through  the  north,  though  with  the  knowledge  that  if 
discovered  by  the  authorities,  instant  death  would  follow. 
Such  is  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  these  men 
pursue  their  philanthropic  and  Christian  labors. 

Tlie  fair  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  thus 
described  by  our  Corean.  The  traders  cannot  begin 
their  operations  until  a  signal  is  given,  by  hoisting  a  flag 
and  beating  the  gong,  "when  the  immense  and  densely 
packed  crowd  rush  to  the  market  place ;  Coreans,  Chi- 
nese, and  Manchus,  are  all  mingled  together.  Each 
s[)eaks  in  his  own  tongue,  and  so  great  is  the  uproar 
produced  by  this  mass  of  people,  that  the  echoes  of  the 
neighhoriug  mountains  repeat  their  discordant  shouts." 

*vFour  or  five  hours  is  the  whole  time  allowed  for  buy- 
ing and  selling  ;  consequently,  the  tumult  which  takes 
place,  the  quarrels  which  arise,  the  blows  which  are 
exchanged,  and  the  plundering  which  goes  on,  give  the 
place  more  the  l(X)k  of  a  city  taken  by  storm  and  given 
u[)  to  pillage,  than  that  of  a  fair."     At  evening,  when  the 
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signal  is  given,  the  strangers  are  driven  out  by  the  soldiers 
with  the  points  of  their  lances. 

Manchuhia.  The  vast  regions  of  Manchuria,  lying 
north  of  Corea  to  the  Hing-an  or  Yablonoi  mountains,  and 
east  of  the  Sialkoi  to  the  ocean,  are  inhabited  by  various 
tribes  speaking  different  dialects  and  subsisting  princi- 
pally by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Manchus  are  now  the 
dominant  race,  but  some  of  the  tribes  near  the  sea  and  in 
Taraka  island,  bear  no  tributary  relations  to  them,  if  indeed 
they  are  much  acquainted.  Since  the  conquest  of  China, 
the  Manchus  have  gone  on  steadily  improving  this  part  of 
their  possessions  by  stationing  agricultural  troops  at  the 
principal  ports  of  observation,  and  collecting  the  hunters 
around  these  points  as  much  as  possible.  Criminals  are 
also  constantly  banished  there,  who  carry  with  them  their 
arts,  and  by  their  industry  both  maintain  themselves  and 
set  an  example  to  the  nomads.  The  southern  part  called 
Shingking,  has  become  well  cultivated  in  many  parts, 
and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  at  Kinchau  with 
other  parts  of  China. 

Manchuria  produces  pulse,  maize,  (Indian  com),  millet, 
barley  and  buckwheat;  pulse,  drugs  and  cattle,  form  the 
leading  articles  of  trade.  The  climate  of  this  country  is 
so  inhospitable,  as  to  prove  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  settlement  and  cultivation. 

The  Manchus  have  no  national  literature  ;  all  the  books 
written  in  their  language  are  translations  of  Chinese 
works,  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Academies 
at  Moukden  and  Peking.  Their  written  characters  are 
derived  fipom  the  Mongols,  but  have  undergone  many 
changes.  The  emperors  have  taken  great  pains  to  ele- 
vate their  countrymen  by  providing  them  with  the  best 
books  in  Chinese  literature,  and  compelling  them  to  go 
through  the  same  examinations  before  they  can  attain  any 
office;  but  the  numerical  superiority  of  die  Chinese  and 
their  active  babits»  give  them  so  much  the  advantage, 
that  except  in  their  own  coontry,  the  Manchus  find  it 
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dilticult  to  preserve   their  native  tongue  lo  the  secand^ 

Mongolia.     The  last  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Pn> 

pLiganda  Society  contains  an  intcsxeating  narrative  af  m 

jouruey  into  Mongolia,  by  the  Rev*  Mr,  Hue.     This  vafit 

country,  covering  a  million  of  square  mileS}  consists  of 

barren  deserts  and  boundless  steppee*     In  the  limits  ilIlDt* 

ted   each   corps,   there  is  seldom   more  than   one  tawHi 

where  the  chief  resides.     The  people  live  in  tents,  without 

any  permanent  residence.     They   move   from   place  to 

place,  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  or  when  their  im- 

mcnse  herds  of  oxen^  camels  and  horses  have  exhausted 

the  grass  around  their  encampment.     To-day  presents  sn 

animated  scene  of  hundreds  of  tents,  filled  with  an  active 

]mpulatiou ;  the  children  playing  as  happy  and  contained 

as  though  siuTounded  with  eveiy  luxury  a  civilized  life 

affords ;  the  women  cooking  then:  ibod  and  drawing  water 

from  a  well  just  dug  |  and  the  men,  moimted  oa  horae- 

!>ack,  are  galloping  over  the  plain,  keeping  their  countless 

herds  from  straying  away.     To-morrow^  tfab  ptctoraKpie 

and  animated  scene  wili  be  cbaaged  tb  a  dtearjf  and  £»^ 

bidding  desert.    Meoi  flocks».  and  tents  hxve  Vahiafatedf  aad 

nought  remains  to  mark  the  visit  of  this  waoderiog'  icaoii 

but  the  curling  smoke  of  their  unquenched  firet»  im  ike 

birds  of  prey  hovering  over  th^  carcase  of  adne  ijiog 

camel,  or  feeding  on  the  remains  of  tbeif  latB  lepubk  The 

Mongols  are  irreclaimable  nomads,  tbough  soote  loribeB  of 

them,  as  the  Tsakhars^  Ortous,  and  Scions,  cnhtvate  the 

soil.     The  four  khanates  of  the  Kalkas  axe  called  Outer 

Mongolia,  and  comprise  within  their  borderSi  «ev€aal  well 

built  towns,  though  none  of  any  size,  compared  wiik  tlie 

cities  in  China.    Few  Chinese  have  settled  among  ^ 

Mongols,  except  near  the  Great  Wall,  nor  will  tbey  allow 

them  to  do  so,  as  there  is  a  deep  antipathy  bet^raen  die 

two  races.    The  Mongols  of  the  present  day  have  pakm- 

- — '■■ ' —  ■'"  ■  ■■  •    ■  «f..«i*..tt      .  >.-  ->    ■    ■ 

»  AMUih  of  Ae  IPfdpttgtoda  -for  iSbptfttth»,  IBlg;  - 
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bly  made  no  advances  in  civilization  over  their  ancestors 
in  the  days  of  Genghis  and  Kublai. 

The  approaches  of  the  British  power  up  the  valley  of 
the  Sntlej,  into  the  regions  lying  along  the  base  of  the 
western  Himalayas,  are  such  that  they  will  ere  long  come 
in  contact  with  Tibet  through  Ladak,  and  with  Yarkand 
through  Badakshan.  But  there  is  probably  more  geo- 
graphical than  ethnological  information  to  be  gained  by 
traversing  these  elevated  regions,  where  stupendous  moun- 
tains and  arid  deserts  offer  nothing  to  tempt  man  from  the 
fertile  plains  of  India  and  China.  Two  Romish  mission- 
aries have  lately  arrived  in  Canton  from  H'lassa  in  Tibet, 
}fj  the  overland  XDute  through  Patang  in  Sz'chuen  to  the 
capital  of  Kwangsi,  and  thence  to  Canton.  This  route 
has  never  been  described  by  any  traveller. 

Lbwohbw  Islands.  This  group  of  islands,  including 
the  Madjico  sima,  lying  between  it  and  Formosa,  form  a 
dependency  of  the  principality  of  Satzuma,  in  the  south- 
west of  Japan,  though  the  rulers  are  allowed  a  limited 
intercourse  with  China  through  Fuhchau  fu.  During  the 
late  war  between  England  and  China,  the  transport  Indian 
Oak  was  lost  on  Lewchew,*  -August  14,  1840,  and  the 
crew  were  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  provided  with 
a  vessel,  in  which  they  returned  to  Chusan.  Every  eSon 
was  made  by  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  officers  and 
men  from  examining  the  island,  but  their  kindness  to  the  ' 
unfortunate  people  thus  cast  on  their  shores,  made  such 
an  ilnpression,  that  a  mission  to  the  islanders  was  defer- 
mined  upon  in  London,  by  some  naval  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  expedition,  and  a  society  formed.  The 
Rev.  B.  J.  Bettelheim  was  appointed  to  the  post,  and  had 
reached  Canton  in  March,  1846.  He  afterwards  preceded 
on  his  voyage,  and  his  journal  received  at  Hongkong, 
from  Napa,  contains  a  few  details  of  interest,  but  shows 
plainly  that  the  authorities  are  decided  in  refusing  to 
allow  foreigners  to  settle  in  their  territories. 

•  ChineM  Repoatorj,  VoL  xiL  p.  78. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Romish  missiouariei 
to  establish  a  mission  in  this  group*^  The  Rev,  W.  For- 
cade  and  an  gu^sociate  were  left  on  Lewchew  in  May, 
1644»  and  after  a  residence  of  fifteen  months  were  abW' 
to  transmit  some  notices  of  their  treattoent  to  the  directori, 
through  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R*  N.  who  stopped  3J  Nap^l 
in  August,  1845-  On  their  arrival,  M*  Forcade  and  hit 
companion  were  condncted  to  thdr  dwelling,  where  they 
were  stirmunded  by  a  numerous  guard  under  the  control 
of  officers,  and  attended  by  domestics,  as  they  were  lold, 
"  to  charm  their  leisure  moments,"  Their  table  waj 
bountifully  supplied,  and  everything  they  could  ask  to 
make  them  comfortable  was  granted  them,  except  their 
liberty.  Whenever  they  went  abroad,  they  were  ae 
panied  by  a  guard,  but  allowed  to  hold  no  intercoui 
With  the  natives  ;  they  had  not  been  able  to  proceed  bi 
yond  twelve  miles  into  the  interior,  but  as  far  as  they  had- 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  natives,  found  tbetn^i 
simple  and  courteous  in  their  manners,  and  disposed  to 
talk  when  not  under  surveillance.  It  is  probable,  faowevert 
that  under  such  restraint  as  these  gentlemen  were  placed, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  had  attained  to  such  fluency  in 
the  language  as  to  be  able  to  hold  very  ready  ooiDiiiiiiii* 
cation  with  natives  met  in  this  hasty  manner.  The.  inten* 
tions  of  the  government  were  plain,  however,  not  to  alhyw 
them  to  disseminate  their  doctrines,  (if  it  had  learned 
their  real  object,)  nor,  by  intercourse  with  the  people, 
become  acquainted  with  their  character,  or  the  atftte  of 
the  country.  No  assistance  was  granted  them  in  learning 
the  language,  and  they  M^ere  forbidden  to  adopt  the  native 
costume.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  they  had  been 
able  to  acquire  a  partial  knowledge  o(  the  language,  and 
to  compile  a  vocabulary  of  six  thousand  words*  PermisaiDn 
to  preach  the  Christian  religion  was  not  granted  them,  lest, 
as  the  authorities  said,  the  Chinese,  to  whom  th^  aie 
, . ^._ — ^^^__^ 

•  Amud*  dp  U  Propagatioii  cb  la  Fdu  Ja^»  184A. 
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tributary,  would  break  off  all  intercourse ;  but  the  real 
reason  was  doubtless  their  fear  of  the  Japanese.  Yet 
these  obstacles  did  not  dishearten  them,  and  they  seem 
determined  to  persevere  in  their  attempts,  though  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  when  Mr.  Bettelheim  arrives,  the  authorities 
will  take  measures  for  deporting  them  all. 

The  Lewchewans  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
Japanese.  The  language  is  the  same,  with  unimportant 
diaJectical  variations,  and  Chinese  letters  and  literature 
are  in  like  manner  cultivated  by  both.  In  personal  ap- 
pesfrance,  however,  the  two  people  are  very  unlike.  The 
Lewchewans  are  not  on  an  average  over  five  feet  four 
inches  high,  slightly  built,  and  approach  the  Malayan  cast 
of  features  more  than  the  Chinese.  They  are  darker  than 
the  Chinese,  and  their  mild  traits  of  character,  unwarlike 
habits,  and  general  personal  appearance,  suggests  the 
idea  that  they  are  akin  to  the  aborigines  of  Formosa  and 
Lu9onia  by  descent,  while  their  proximity  and  subjugation 
to  their  powerful  neighbors  on  the  north  and  west,  have 
taught  them  a  higher  civilization,  and  introduced  arts  and 
sciences  unknown  to  their  early  conquerors.  When  Lew- 
chew  was  subjugated  by  the  Japanese,  it  was  agreed  that 
embassies  with  tribute  might  be  sent  to  Peking,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  account,  they  come  to  that  court 
twice  in  three  years.*  The  secretary  or  deputy  embas- 
sador in  1841,  was  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Peking 
to  Fuhchau.  This  embassy  is  a  source  of  considerable 
profit  to  the  Lewchewans,  for  their  junks,  which  are  built 
on  the  Chinese  model,  have  fi*ee  entrance  to  Fuhchau, 
and  all  the  goods  they  import  and  export,  are  passed 
without  duty.  The  traveUing  expenses  of  the  embassy 
to  and  from  the  capital  are  also  defrayed,  and  permission 
is  given  them  to  study  Chinese  when  in  the  country. 
This  intercourse  is  therefore  both  honorable  and  profitable 
to  the  Lewchewans,  but  the  Chinese  are  not  allowed  to 

•  GhiiMte  Rapodtorf,  Vol.  lir.  p.  155. 
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rade  there,  and  the  only  act  of  sovereignty  the  emperor 

exercises  J  according  to  M,  Forcade,  is  to  send  a  delegate 
sanction  the  accession  of  a  new  incumbeat  of  the 

throne — ^whom,  however,  it  would  Ix*  ridicnlons  for  him 
^to  refuse-     He  adds,  **  In  conversation,  if  one  is  a  stiEO- 

ger,  the  Lewchewans  will  be  continually  dwelling  on 
rChina,  they  will  boast  about  it,  they  will  relate  its  history, 
hhey  will  describe  its  provinces  and  its  cities ;  but  Ja^>a!i 
■Is  never  mentioned  I  Such  are  the  words,  but  the  facts 
j-mre  quite  another  thing." 

The  real  character  of  the  connection  between  Lew* 
^chew  and  Japan  ia  not  well  ascertained,     No  Japanese 

officers  are  seen  on  landing,  and  the  oflBcers  appointed  to 

(attend  the  people  of  the  Indian  Oak,  exhibited  the  great- 
est alarm  when  a  few  were  seen  at  a  distance,  while  the 
party  were  taking  a  walk.  The  trade  between  the  twa 
countries  is  confined  to  the  ports  of  Napa  and  ,  Ka- 
gosima,  between  which  the  vessels  of  both  nations  pass; 
the  junks  from  other  parts  of  Japan  are  not  permitted  to 
resort  to  Napa,  but  it  is  not  probable  thisit  the  prinoe  of 
Satzuma  has  the  right  of  appointing  the  residentSy  orwhilr 
ever  authorities  are  sent  thither.  M.  Foicade  says  dMe 
were  from  ten  to  fifteen  Japanese  vessels  in  the  poitt  but 
when  the  American  ship  Morrison  wiLs  there»  io  I887f 
there  were  only  five.  Lackered-ware,  grass  doth*.  sagVy 
aind  earthen-ware,  are  exported  to  Kago8ima,:anda  gioit 
assortment  of  metallic  articles,  cloths,  pxovisioiiSt  and 
stationery  token  in  exchange.  The  country  in  the  vicinkf 
of  Napa,  and  towards  Shudi,  the  capital,  is  highly  cdbir 
vated,  and  the  people  appear  to  be  as  well  ck>tlied»  and 
possess  as  many  of  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  as 
their  neighbors.  They  still  retain  enough  of  their  ows 
customs,  however,  to  distinguish  them  fix>m  the  Japanese! 
even  if  their  physical  appearance  did  not  point  them  odt 
as  distinct.  M.  Forcade  says  that  there  is  MEUB0il.€)r  sop- 
posing  Christianity  to  have  been  implanted  in  LewcbcrBr 
at  the  same  time  it  was  introduced  into  7apan,  but  Lew- 
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chew  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been  much  less  depend* 
ant  upon  Japan  than  subsequently ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  much  was  done  to  proselyte  its  inhabitants.  He 
mentions  that  a  cross  is  cut  on  the  end  of  the  rampart 
where  foreigners  land,  who  are  thus  obliged  to  trample 
on  this  symbol ;  but  no  other  visitors  mention  any  such 
sculpture  or  custom.  The  landing  place  at  Napa  is  a 
long  stone  jetty,  stretching  across  the  beach,  which  at  low 
tide,  prevents  boats  approaching  the  shore. 


JAPAN. 

This  country  has  recently  attracted  increased  attention 
on  the  part  of  commercial  nations,  and  several  foreign 
ships  have  lately  appeared  on  the  coasts,  whose  reception 
has  only  shown  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  in  taking 
every  precaution  neither  to  offend  nor  receive  their  unwel- 
come visitors.  The  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  still  the  only 
nations  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Japanese,  and  the  news 
brought  by  the  latter  people  of  the  troubles  they  have 
lately  gone  through  with  their  foreign  customers,  has 
probably  only  more  strongly  convinced  the  siogoun  and 
his  ministers  of  the  propriety  of  their  aeclusive  policy. 
Nor  is  there  much  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  have  avoided  the  fate  of  the  natives  of  Lugonia, 
Java,  and  India,  by  shutting  out  foreigners  from  free 
access  and  intercourse  with  their  people,  and  owing  to 
their  seclusion,  have  remained  independent  to  this  day. 
The  works  of  Siebold  upon  the  natural  history  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  are  now 
slowly  publishing  in  Paris,  but  with  such  luxury  of  exe- 
cution as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  most  persons 
who  might  be  desirgus  to  examine  them.  The  visits  of 
two  American  ships  to  the  bay  of  Yedo,  has  directed  the 
public  eye  again  to  the  empire.  The  first  was  that  of  the 
whaler  Manhattan,  Captain  Cooper,  who  was  led  to  think 
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of  going  into  the  port  by  having  taken  eleven  shipwrecked 
men  off  a  small  island  near  the  Bonin  islands,  in  Aprili 
1845,  lying  southeast  of  Nippon.  As  he  was  going 
north,  he  fell  in  with  a  water-logged  junk  from  Nambui 
laden  with  rice  and  fish,  fix)m  which  he  received  eleven 
more,  and  soon  after  made  the  eastern  coast  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Simosa.  Here  he  landed  two  men,  and  pzo- 
ceeding  towards  Cape  King,  landed  two  more,  who  made 
their  way  to  Yedo.  Owing  to  north  winds,  he  was  blown 
off  the  coast  twice,  and  when  he  approached  the  estuaiy 
leading  to  the  capital,  he  was  taken  in  tow  and  carried 
up  to  the  anchorage.  Interpreters  came  off  to  the  vessel, 
who  could  speak  English  sufficiently  well  to  cany  on  an 
imperfect  communication,  who  informed  Captain  Cooper 
that  his  wants  would  be  supplied,  but  none  of  his  company 
allowed  to  land.  A  triple  cordon  of  boats  was  placed 
around  the  ship,  consisting  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
small  boats,  displaying  numerous  flags,  and  containing  ai 
many  armed  men  as  if  the  country  was  in  danger  of  at- 
tack. The  ship  was  visited  by  crowds  of  natives  of  all 
ranks,  who  behaved  with  great  d^conim  while  gratifying 
their  curiosity,  I)ut  no  trade  was  allowed.  Many  officers 
of  high  rank  came  on  board  and  examined  the  ship,  and 
took  an  inventory  of  every  article  belonging  to  the  rescued 
seamen,  before  they  were  allowed  to  land.  The  ship  was 
gratuitously  supplied  with  provisions  and  a  few  spars,  to 
the  value  of  about  $500,  but  the  captain  was  again  and 
again  enjoined  not  to  return  there  on  any  account.  When 
he  inquired  what  he  should  do  if  he  again  came  across 
the  siogoun's  subjects  in  like  distress,  and  exposed  to  a 
cruel  death,  he  was  told,  "  leave  them  to  their  fate,  or 
take  them  where  the  Dutch  can  get  them."  The  men 
rescued  from  starvation  and  death,  were,  however,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  kindness  which  had  been  shown  them. 
After  a  stay  of  eight  or  ten  days.  Captain  Cooper  was 
towed  out  of  the  port,  and  down  the  bay  to  the  coast,  and 
the  last  injunction  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  first  order, 
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not  to  come  again.  This  reception,  though  it  presents 
QO  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  relaxation  of  the  policy, 
deemed  by  the  siogoun  at  once  his  safety  and  his  profit,  is 
less  likely  to  call  for  summary  chastisement  than  the  rude 
repulse  the  American  ship  Morrison  received  in  1837, 
when  she  entered  the  bay  of  Yedo  on  the  same  errand, 
and  was  driven  away  by  cannon  balls  and  armed  gun- 
boats. 

Captain  Cooper  represents  the  country  in  this  portion 
of  it  as  clothed  with  verdure,  and  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  proximity  of  the  mountains  in  Idzu, 
produces  constant  showers,  which  covers  the  highest  peaks 
with  forests  and  shrubbery.  Terrace  cultivation  is  exten- 
sively practiced,  and  constant  labor  is  demanded  to  sup- 
ply subsistence  to  the  dense  population,  who  still  at  times 
suffer  severely  for  want  of  food.  The  capital  could  not 
well  be  seen  from  the  ship,  and  its  enceinte  was  so  filled 
with  trees,  that  its  dimensions  could  not  accurately  be 
defined.  No  towers  or  pagodas  were  seen  elevating  them- 
selves above  the  dull  monotony  of  the  buildings.  The 
haibor  was  covered  with  vessels,  at  anchor  and  moving 
about ;  some  of  them  unwieldy,  open-stern  junks,  designed 
for  the  coast  trade,  others  light  skiffs  and  boats,  used  for 
communicating  with  vessels  in  the  harbor  and  the  shore. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  coasting  trade  centres  at  Yedo, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  taxes  paid  the  siogoun  in 
kind,  and  the  supplies  the  princes  receive  from  their  pos- 
sessions while  they  reside  in  the  capital,  both  of  which 
causes  operate  to  develope  the  maritime  skill  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  increase  the  amount  of  tonnage.  The  short- 
sighted policy  which  confines  the  energies  and  capital  of 
a  seagoing  people  like  the  Japanese,  within  their  own 
shores  is,  however,  less  a  matter  of  wonder  than  the  de- 
spotic power  wliicli  could  compel  them  to  stay  at  home 
two  centuries  ago,  at  a  time  when  their  merchants  and 
agents  were  found  from  Acapuico  to  Bangkok. 

The  Japanese  empire  presents  the  greatest  feudal  gov- 
12 
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ernment  now  existing,  and  on  that  account  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  the  student  of  political  science.  In  some 
respects,  the  people  are  superior  to  the  Chinese,  but  are 
inferior  in  the  elements  of  national  wealth  and  progress* 
They  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  but  are  darker  than 
the  Chinese,  and  not  as  tall,  though  superior  in  stature  to 
the  Lewchewans.  They  approximate  to  the  Kamtschat- 
dales  in  their  square  build,  short  necks,  large  beads,  and 
short  lower  limbs.  Tliey  are  of  a  light  olive  complexion, 
but  seldom  exhibit  a  florid,  ruddy  countenance. 

Among  the  articles  obtained  from  the  junk  by  Captain 
Cooper,  was  a  map  of  Japan,  including  part  of  Yesso. 
It  is  four  feet  square,  drawn  on  the  proportion  of  less  than 
one  degree  to  two  inches,  and  contains  the  names  of  all 
the  places  there  is  room  for.  It  is  cut  on  wood,  and 
painted  to  show  the  outlines  of  the  chief  principalities ; 
the  relative  importance  of  the  places  is  shown  by  writing 
their  names  in  different  shaped  cartouches,  but  from  the 
s[)ncc  occupird  by  tlie  Cliinrsc  ch;i meters,  there  is  proba- 
l)ly  not  one-tenth  of  all  the  towns  inserted.  The  distances 
between  th.(>  prineipnl  points  along  th(^  coast  are  stated,  and 
on  some  ol*  the  leading  thoronghfares  inland.  The  map 
is  evidently  the  original  of  Krnsenstern's  "  Carte  de  Nip 
pon,"  pnblishod  l)y  the  Russian  Board  of  Longitude,  and 
is  drawn  up  from  trigonometrical  surveys.  The  degrees  of 
latitude  bear  the  same  numbers  as  upon  European  maps  ; 
the  meridians  are  n-ckoned  from  Yedo.  The  existence  of 
such  maps  among  the  ])eople  indicates  that  a  g(X)d 
knowled<re  of  their  own  country  is  far  more  extensively 
diffused  than  among  the  Chinese,  whose  common  maps 
are  a  standing  reproach  to  them,  while  they  have  others 
^o  much  more  accurate.  The  coast  from  Cape  King 
northward  to  Simosa,  for  the  space  of  two  degrees,  was 
ibund  by  captain  Cooper  to  be  better  delineated  upon  this 
map  than  upon  his  own  charts.  These  seas  present  a  fine 
Held  for  hydrographic  surveys,  and  it  would  greatly  ad- 
vance the  security  of  navigation  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
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Asia,  and  redound  to  the  honor  of  our  own  land,  if  the 
American  government  would  despatch  two  small  vessels 
to  survey  the  seas  and  shores  between  Lugonia  and 
Kamtschatka. 

The  visit  of  Commodore  Biddle  to  the  bay  of  Yedo,  has 
added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  its  shores.  His  polite 
dismissal,  and  the  refusal  of  the  government  to  entertain 
any  commercial  relations  with  the  Americans,  only  add 
force  to  the  injunction  to  captain  Cooper  the  year  before, 
not  to  return,  and  shows  more  strongly  that  while  the  Ja- 
panese rulers  are  determined  to  maintain  their  secluded 
policy,  they  wish  to  give  no  cause  for  retaliatory  measures 
on  the  part  of  their  unwelcome  visitors,  and  mean  to  keep 
themselves  as  well  informed  as  they  can  upon  foreign 
politics.  The  subject  of  foreign  intercourse  between  the 
two  great  nations  of  Eastern  Asia  and  Europeans  since  it 
commenced  three  centuries  since,  is  an  instructive  one ; 
and  the  general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 
candid  reader,  is  that  foreign  nations  have  themselves 
chiefly  to  thank  for  their  present  seclusion  from  those 
shores,  and  the  restrictions  in  their  commerce.  Rear-  ^ 
Admiral  Cecille  has  also  paid  a  visit  to  some  part  of 
Japan,  quite  recently,  but  met  with  no  success  in  his  en- 
deavors to  enter  into  negotiation. 

The  great  object  in  view  in  making  these  attempts  to 
improve  the  intercourse  with  Japan,  is  to  find  new  markets 
for  western  manufactures.  It  is  quite  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  Japanese  have  many  articles  suitable  for 
foreign  markets.  Their  lackered-ware  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  it  would  not  be  so  prized  when  it  became 
more  common.  Copper  and  tea  would  form  the  basis  of 
exports,  and  perhaps  some  silk  fabrics,  but  China  furnishes 
now  all  that  is  wanted  of  them  both,  and  can  do  so  to  any 
extent.  Until  a  taste  for  such  foreign  manufactures,  as 
woolens,  cutlery,  glass-ware,  oalicoes,  &c./i8  created 
among  them,  and  they  are  willing  to  adapt  their  own  pro- 
ducts to  the  tastes  of  their  customers,  it  does  not  seem 
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dy  that  a  trade  at  all  pToportioned  to 
pfl^lation  find  riches  of  the  countrj',  would  Boon  he  es- 
tablish f?d.  The  Japanese  are  airaid  of  the  probable 
results  of  a  mcjre  extended  intercourse,  and  deem  it  to  be 
the  safest  course  to  run  no  risks ;  and  if  they  rend  the 
pages  of  their  early  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese, 
Spanish  and  Dutch,  they  must  feel  they  woyld  run  many 
serious  risks  by  granting  a  trade*  If  the  siogimn  and  hi« 
advisers  could  be  rightly  informed,  however,  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  the  present  policy  would  be  consid* 
erably  relaxed. 
^  Learning  is  highly  honored  in  Japan,  and  books  are  ns 
^seap  and  common  as  in  China.  The  written  language 
is  a  singular  and  most  difficult  loixture  of  Chinese  drnje* 
acters,  with  the  syllabic  symbols  adopted  by  the  Japanese, 
rendering  its  perusal  a  gi-eat  labor,  more  so  than  that  of 
Chinese*  because  Chine^  must  first  be  mastered*  The 
spoken  language  is  polysyllabic  and  harmonious,  andpo^- 

^o<-^i^^     rn  nJT  1  JT-^i  t  i(-tf  I. ^,    U'U'^f'^j     CH^*?^^3     StC.j     t^'i     fMrilftntr    itS 

perspicuity,  and  increase  its  variety  of  expressions.  The 
^  arts  in  which  they  chiefly  excel  are  in  the  manufacture  of 
silken  and  linen  goods,  copper-ware,  lackered^ware,  por- 
celain and  basket  work.  Their  cutlery.is  despicable}  and 
the  specimens  of  their  carving,  which  are  seen  abroadido 
not  equal  those  produced  by  the  Chinese.  Agriculture  is 
pursued  on  much  the  same  system  as  in  China — ^minote 
subdivision  of  the  soil  and  constant  manuring,  togeth^ 
with  frequent  watering.  Rice  and  fish  are  the  staples  of 
food ;  vegetables  are  used  in  great  abundance,  but  meatt 
only  sparingly.  The  habits  and  sports  of  the  people  are 
influenced  so  much  by  the  peculiar  notions  attending  a 
feudal  society,  such  as  adherence  to  the  local  prince,  and 
maintenance  of  his  honor,  wearing  coats  of  arms,  privi* 
leged  orders,  and  hereditary  titles,  that  there  is  little 
similarily  in  the  state  of  socieQr  in  Japan  mnd  China, 
notwithstanding  a  similar  reh'gion  and  literatoM.  The 
Japanese  were  called  the  Spaniards  of  tfaefiiAstby  Xttfier, 
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and  the  comparison  is  good  at  this  day.  They  have, 
perhaps,  more  genius  and  imagination  than  the  Chinese, 
but  are  not  as  peaceable  or  industrious. 

General  wew  of  the  languages  of  the  Japanese, 
CoBEANS,  Chinese  and  Coghinchinese.  The  four  na- 
tions here  briefly  noticed ;  viz.,  the  Japanese,  Coreans,  Chi- 
nese and  Cochinchinese,  have  been  collectively  called  the 
Chinese  language  nations,  from  the  peculiar  relations  and  con- 
nections they  have  had  through  the  medium  of  that  language. 
The  relation  has  throughout  been  one  of  a  literary 
character,  fostered  to  some  extent  by  religious  prejudices, 
but  depending  chiefly  for  its  permanence  and  extension 
upon  the  superiority  of  the  writings  of  the  Chinese.  It  is, 
in  some  respects,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  man. 
While  European  languages  have  all  been  indebted  for 
many  of  their  words  to  the.  two  leading  ancient  tongues 
of  that  continent,  their  bases  have  been  diverse,  and  the 
words  they  have  imported  from  Greek  and  Latin  have 
undergone  various  changes,  so  much  so  as  sometimes 
hardly  to  be  recognized.  This  is  not  the  case  with  these 
four  nations  of  eastern  Asia.  They  have  all  adopted  the 
characters  used  by  the  leading  nation  without  alteration, 
and  with  them,  of  course,  have  to  a  very  great  degree, 
taken  her  authors,  her  books,  her  knowledge  and  her 
opinions,  as  their  own. 

One  of  the  most  observable  features  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Chinese,  is  its  conservative  inclinations. 
Not  only  is  it  seen  in  the  actions  of  government  and  in  the 
writings  of  scholars,  but  still  more  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  their  modes  of  thinking.  It  has  been  cherished 
by  that  government,  as  it  is  by  all  governments,  as  a  sure 
and  safe  principle  of  preservation,  but  it  is  also  advocated 
by  the  people.  The  geographical  position  of  China  has 
isolated  it  from  all  western  nations,  while  the  political, 
literaiy  and  social  superiority  of  its  people  over  the  con- 
tiguous nations,  has  combined  to  foster  their  conceit  and 
affectation  of  supremacy^  and  make  them  disinclined  to 
12* 
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have  any  intimate  or  equal  relations  with  others.  But 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive  of  these 
conservative  influences  has  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the 
language,  strengthened  by  the  extent  to  which  educaUon 
has  been  diffused  among  the  people.  The  langua^  is 
of  such  a  character,  combining  mystery  and  difficulQr  with 
elegance  and  ingenuity,  as  greatly  to  captivate  a  peopk 
who  have  time  and  inclination  to  trace  out  the  marks  and 
veins  on  the  pavement  in  the  temple  of  science,  but  not 
the  invention  or  investigation  to  seek  out  and  explore  its 
hidden  chambers.  The  character  of  this  language  and 
the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  nations  who  use 
it,  may  here  be  briefly  exhibited. 

The  Chinese  ascribe  the  invention  of  their  characters 
to  Tsang  Kieh,  one  of  the  principal  ministers  or  scholars 
in  the  reign  of  Hwangti,  about  2660  years  before  Christ; 
and  although  there  is  no  very  certain  information  recorded 
respecting  their  origin,  there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  be 
iabulons  or  supcrnntural.  The  characters  first  depicted 
weiv  the  eoniiiion  objects  in  nature  and  art,  as  the  sun, 
'•aiii,  man,  parts  of  the  body,  animals,  a  house,  &c.,  and 
were  [)rol)ably  drawn  suflieiently  accurate  to  be  detected 
witliout  mucli  if  any  explanation.  They  were  all  described 
^n  outline,  and  generally  with  far  less  completeness  than 
■he  Kiryptian  symbols.  It  is  not  known  liow  many  of  the 
nriniitivo  characters  wxre  made,  but  one  feature  attached 
Tv'i  them  all, — none  of  them  contained  any  clue  to  the 
^.(»nnd.  Tlu^  inventors  must  necessarily,  one  would  sup- 
I'ose,  have  soon  perceived  this  radical  defect  in  their 
symbols,  but  they  either  saw  the  incompatibility  of  uniting 
the  [)lionetic  and  pictorial  modes,  or  else  were  so  pleased 
with  their  varied  pictures  and  symbols,  that  they  cared 
very  little  how  the  reader  acijuired  the  sounds.  At  first, 
too  perhaps,  the  number  of  persons  who  spoke  this  lan- 
guage was  so  small,  that  there  was  little  diflicultv  in 
making  them  all  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols,  and  when  once  their  meaning  was  learned,  they 
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were  of  course  called  by  the  name  of  the  thing  represented, 
which  everybody  knew.  The  necessity  of  incorporating 
*8onie  clue  to  the  sound  of  the  thing,  or  idea  denoted, 
became  more  and  more  evident,  however,  as  the  variety 
of  the  symbols  multiplied,  and  the  number  of  people 
increased.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences,  that  the  de- 
signing of  these  symbols  was  contemporary  with  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Chinese  as  a  people,  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  monosyllabic ;  the  radical  words  in  all 
languages  are  mostly  of  this  character,  but  in  nearly  all 
others,  the  single  sounds  soon  coalesce  and  combine,  while 
in  Chinese  this  has  been  prevented  by  the  nature  of  the 
written  language.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  goes,  any  reason  why  the  sounds  of  Chinese 
characters  should  all  be  monosyllabic,  any  more  than  the 
Arabic  numerals.  But  not  only  was  the  increase  of  inhab- 
itants, as  we  suppose,  a  reason  for  making  the  symbols 
phonetic,  the  need  of  reducing  the  labor  of  learning  the 
ever  growing  list,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  species  of  the  same  genus  and  things  of  the  same 
sort,  was  a  still  stronger  motive.  This  was  done  by  the 
combination  of  a  leading  type  with  some*  other  well 
understood  character,  chosen  quite  arbitrarily,  but  posses- 
sing the  same  sound  as  the  new  object  to  be  represented. 
Thus,  supposing  a  new  fish  called  pih  was  to  be  represented 
by  a  character;  by  taking  the  symbol  for  Jish  and  joining 
it  to  any  well  known  character  pronounced  jnA,  no  matter 
what  was  its  meaning,  the  compound  symbol  clearly 
expressed,  to  those  who  understood  its  elementary  parts, 
the  Jish  pih.  But  neither  does  this  compound  contain  any 
more  clue  to  its  sound  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
component  elements,  than  its  marks  and  hooks  do  of  its 
meaning  to  those  who  have  never  learned  them.  When 
once  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  primitive  symbols  have 
been  learned,  however,  the  meaning  and  sounds  of  the 
compound  ones  can,  in  many  cases,  be  inferred  to  a 
greater  or  less  de^gree ;  but  so  varied  hat  been  the  prin- 
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iple  of  comb  illation,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
Mpon  such  ctymologiea  for  the  ffieaning.     In  the  various 

mutationg  the  written  language  has  undergonet  the  sound 
is  not  now  so  certain  as  it  was  probably  at  first ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  characters^  it  can  be  inferred  with  a  con- 
Ifiiderable  degree  of  certainty,  though  the  idea  is  exhibited 
[  «o  indefinitely  as  to  afibrd  almost  no  assistance  in  guessing 
I  at  it,  A  dictionary  is  indispensable  in  ascertaining  the 
.^meaning,  and  almost  as  necessary  to  learn  the  sound  of 
laU  Chinese  characters.  The  meaning  can  be  explained 
k^^ithout  any  greater  trouble  tlian  in  other  languages,  but 
mht  sounds  of  characters  can  only  be  given  by  quoting 
pother  characters  of  the  same  sound,  which  the  scholar 
[is  supposed  to  know,  if  he  knows  enough  to  use  die 
I'dictionary. 

I  These  remarks  will,  perhaps,  explain  the  general  com- 
position of  Chinese  characters.  By  far  the' greater  part 
of  them  are  now  formed,  either  of  the  original  pictorial 
symbols,  greatly  modified,  indeed,  and  changed  fmm 
their  likeness  to  the  things  they  stand  for,  or  of  those  joined 
to  each  other  in  a  compound  character,  partly  symbolical 
and  partly  phonetic.  The  former  part  is  called  the  nwfi- 
ccU,  the  latter  the  primitive.  The  Chinese  divide  the  cha- 
racters into  six  classes,  viz.,  imitative  symbols,  or  those 
original  figures  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  forms  of 
material  objects ;  indicative  symbols,  where  the  position 
of  the  two  parts  point  out  the  idea ;  symbols  combining 
ideas,  a  class  not  very  unlike  the  preceding,  but  more 
complex ;  inverted  symbols ;  metaphoric  symbols,  as  that 
of  the  natural  heart,  denoting  the  affections  ;  and  lastly, 
phonetic  symbols.  Out  of  twenty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  characters,  (nearly  all  the  different 
ones  there  are  in  the  language,)  twenty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ten  of  them  are  phonetic,  or  as  much  so  as 
the  nature  of  their  composition  would  allow,  though  there 
is  no  other  clue  to  the  sound  thaji  to  learn  the  sound  of 
the  parts  or  of  the  whole,  either  £bom  the  people  theob 
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selves  or  from  a  dictionaiy.  The  Chinese  tyro  learns  the 
sounds  of  most  of  the  characters,  as  boys  do  the  names 
of  minerals,  by  tradition.  As  he  stands  before  his  master, 
he  and  the  whole  class  hear  from  his  mouth  their 
names,  and  repeat  them  until  they  are  remembered. 
Consequently,  almost  an  infinite  variety  in  the  sounds  of 
the  characters  arise  from  this  mode  of  learning  them, 
while  the  meanings  remain  fixed ;  though  there  still  remains 
enough  resemblance  in  the  sounds  to  show  their  common 
origin,  as,  bieuj  meen^  mien,  and  mee^,  all  meaning  the  face, 
and  written  with  the  same  character.  The  local  differ- 
ences in  pronunciation  are  so  great  within  a  few  hundred 
miles,  in  some  parts  of  China,  that  the  people  barely 
understand  each  other  when  they  speak  ;  and  even  in  two 
towns  fifty  miles  apart,  the  local  patois  can  be  detected, 
though  the  dissimilarity  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  their 
inhabitants  conversing  together.  For  purposes  of  inter- 
course among  civilians,  who  being  from  distant  parts  of 
the  empire,  might  otherwise  find  considerable  difl5culty 
in  making  themselves  understood  if  each  spoke  his  own 
local  patois,  there  is  a  court  dialect  which  not  only  civil- 
ians, but  all  educated  men  are  obliged  or  expected  to 
understand.  This  is  the  common  pronunciation  over  the 
northeastern  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shantung,  Nganhwui, 
and  Kiangsu,  and  somewhat  in  the  contiguous  provinces 
also,  though  everywhere  in  these  regions  with  some  slight 
local  variations.  This  dialect  is  called  kwan  hwa,  Ttnd  has 
been  usually  termed  the  mandarin*  dialect,  but  it  is  pro- 
perly the  Chinese  spoken  language,  and  the  variations 
fi'om  it  are  the  dialects  and  patois.     It  is  evident,  how- 


*  It  18  desirable  that  this  word  be  expunged  from  all  works  on  China  and  east- 
ern Asia,  and  the  proper  words  •.jSetrs,  autkaritU9,'magiaU'ate9t  &m„  be  need 
instead.  Every  officer,  from  a  prime  minister  to  a  constable  or  tide-waiter,  ig 
called  a  mandarin  by  foreigners,  partly  because  those  who  write  do  not  know 
the  rank  of  the  person,  and  partly  from  the  common  custom  of  calling  many 
things  in  China  by  some  pecoliar  teim,  as  if  they  were  imlike  the  same  things 
elaewhsra. 
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ever,  that  one  sound  of  a  character  is  uo  more  correct 
than  another ;  for  there  being  no  sound  in  any  character, 
each  one  calis  it  as  he  has  been  taught,  while  all  give  if. 
the  same  meaning,  exactly  as  Europeans  do  with  the  nu- 
meralBf  Of  coursep  no  one  can  read  or  write  Chinese 
before  he  has  atndied  it,  and  the  apparent  singularity  of 
people  fmm  ChiriHj  Jtipan,  and  Annaw  all  being  able  to 
communicate  by  writing  but  not  converse  by  speech,  ii 
easily  explained  by  the  different  sounds  they  give  the 
characters.  It  is,  however,  really  no  more  singular  than 
that  scholars  in  all  Christian  nations  understand  each 
others'  music  and  arithmetic,  after  they  have  learned  those 
sciences  and  the  mode  of  notation. 

The  diversity  of  pronunciations  tends  naturally  to  break 
up  the  nation  into  small  communities,  and  the  Chinese 
owe  their  present  homogeneity  and  grandeur  in  no  small 
degree  to  their  written  language,  j  for,  however,  a  man 
may  differ  in  his  apeech,  he  is  sure  that  he  will  be  every- 
vvltt  [(^  MTulsListoixl  wlif^n  be  wriir^s.  fuit!  will  nndpr^rnnd 
every  one  who  writes  to  him.  It  has  also  been  a  bond 
of  union  from  its  extensive  literature,  at  once  the  pride 
of  its  own  scholars,  and  the  admiration  of  sunounding 
nations.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  literature 
of  China  contains  the  canons  of  the  Budhist  religicm 
and  the  ethics  of  Confucius,  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Japanese,  Coreans  and  Annamese.  These  nations  have 
taken  the  characters  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  given' 
them  such  names  as  pleased  them.  In  Japan  and  Corea, 
there  has  been  no  uniform  rule  of  adoption,  but  the  Annam- 
ese, who  formerly  had  more  intimate  connexions  with 
China  than  at  present,  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
sounds  spoken  by  the  Chinese. 

The  nature  of  th6  relations  between  these  three  nations 
and  China,  therefore,  somewhat  resembles  that  which 
European  nations,  we  may  suppose,  now .  would .  have 
towards  ancient  Greece  and  Borne,  if  they  atill  existed  as 
independent  powers,  and  should  be  visited  by  scfaolaia 
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from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  whose  native  countries, 
however,  had  risen  no  higher  in  civilization  and  morals 
than  their  source.  The  comparison  is  not  complete  in 
all  respects,  but  near  enough  for  analogy.  The  Japanese 
have  never  paid  tribute  to  China,  but  have  been  invaded 
by  her  armies,  and  in  their  turn  have  ravaged  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  continent.  The  isolated  policy  their  rulers 
have  adopted,  has  prevented  our  tracing  those  philologi- 
cal comparisons  between  their  original  language  and  those 
of  Siberia  or  central  Asia,  which  would  elucidate  its 
origin.  The  'Japanese  up  to  the  time  of  the  sixteenth 
dairi,  named  Ouzin  Tenwo,  had  no  written  character, 
all  the  orders  of  government  being  proclaimed  viva 
voce.  In  the  year  B.  C.  284,  this  monarch  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  southern  part  of  Corea,  to  obtain  learn- 
ed persons  who  could  introduce  the  civilization  and 
literature  of  China  into  his  dominions,  and  obtained 
Won  in,  who  fulfilled  the  royal  wishes  so  satisfactorily, 
that  the .  Japanese  have  since  accorded  him  divine 
honors.  Since  his  day,  the  Chinese  characters  have 
been  employed  among  the  Japanese.  However,  as 
the  construction  of  the  Japanese  language  differs  materi- 
ally from  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  as  the  same  Chinese 
character  has  many  meanings,  virhich  would  be  expressed 
by  different  words  in  the  native  Japanese,  confusion  and 
difficulty  arose  i^  the  'ise  of  the  symbolic  character^ 
But  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  century,  that  a  remedy 
was  provided  by  the  invention  of  a  syllabary,  a  middle 
contrivance,  partaking  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  an  alphabet 
but  containing  some  traces  of  hieroglyphics.  The  cha- 
racters of  this  syllabary  were  formed  by  taking  Chinese 
characters,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  using  them 
phonetically,  but  as  indivisible  syllables.  Consequently, 
every  one  of  them  contained  a  vowel  sound,  rendering 
the  language  very  euphonous.  The  characters  in  this 
syllabary  were  called  katakanay  i.  e.  "  parts  of  letters." 
There  were  at  first  forty-seven,  but  another  was  added 
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some  years  after  in  onler  to  cxpmes  the  final  fi,  as 
m^'mo^ra^nf  ingtead  oi  mft^itK^ru^uUi  making  {owf'^igbu 
the  present  q umber*  This  sj^rllabary  and  that  invented 
for  the  Cherokees  by  Guess,  are  llie  ooly  two  in  the 
worlds  The  number  of  sounds  hm  been  tticreaied 
frtnu  forty-eight  to  seveoty-lhree,  by  the  addttiou  oi'  diAcri* 
If  tical  rntu-ks  lo  siume  of  tha  syllables.       Thi»  syllabary 

ouabkd  the  Japaae«e  to  ejtpreg®  tbu  i^ouiKti*  of  their 
veraaculiir  without  difSculty.  But  the  loog  use  of  ibe 
Chinese  had  aheady  introduced  a  great  number  of  eoundi 
from  ibal  laiiguaj|e  into  it,  heaides  giving  the  people  & 
UkiDg  for  the  elegfat  and  ingenious  t^nnbinatiofts  of  that 
unwieldy  medium  of  thought,  so  that  the  i?^:holari  in  the 
couniry  still  cultivated  the  mr>re  difficult  languagct  and 
wrote  their  books  in  iL  The  incoqjoration  of  Chioese 
sounds  into  the  native  Japanese,  neems  to  have  arisen  firom 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  varioys  mean- 
■ings  of  the  Chiribse  character,  so  that  wlule  the  native 
word  would  expre^^sonoj  the  original  j^ound  would  express 
another,  but  the  unchangeable  synibol  stand  for  botk  to 
the  eye. 

The  admiration  of  the  Chinese  characteBS,  led  in  time 
to  the  invention  of  a  second  syllabary,  having  the  same 
sounds  but  far  more  difficult  to  learn  from  the  mmMberof 
characters  in  it  and  their  complicated  forms.  It  is  called 
hirakana^  or  ''  equal  writing,"  becau^  it  is  intelligible 
without  the  addition  of  Chinese  characters;  it  is  now  tlie 
common  medium  of  communication,  in  epistolafy  coBQ|Mh 
sition  of  all  kinds,  story  books,  and  other  everyday  oses. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  one  characters  in  the  hkak^ 
jna^  or  nearly  three  modes  of  writing  each  of  the  foitf- 
eight  syllables,  and  they  are  run  together  as  rapidly  and 
far  more  fancifully  than  in  our  own  running-haad^  wban 
that  is  compared  witfau  the  Roman  character*  The  da- 
racters  are  mostly  contractions  of  Chinese  charaetecs  iiifd 
simply  as  phonetic  symbols,  without  aay  fipKire  wBmotd 
to  their  meaning  than  in  the  kaiakama*    The  nam  aacieDt 
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of  the  two  is  now  usually  employed  in  dictionaries,  by  the 
side  of  Chinese  characters  in  books  to  explain  them  to 
the  reader,  or  at  their  bottom  to  indicate  the  case  of  the 
word.  In  reading  a  Chinese  book,  a  good  Japanese 
scholar  makes  a  kind  of  running  translation  into  his  own 
vernacular,  sometimes' giving  the  sound,  and  sometimes 
giving  the  sense,  and  the  kataJcana  is  used  in  the  latter 
case,  to  indicate  the  tense,  or  case  of  the  native  word. 
Having  the  Chinese  language  as  well  as  its  native  stores 
to  draw  from,  the  Japanese  is  both  copious  and  flexible, 
and  by  its  syllabic  construction,  also  euphonious  and  mel- 
lifluous, in  these  respects  being  far  superior  to  the  Chinese. 
The  following  stanza  is  from  onie  of  the  Dutch  writers ; 
it  is  written  with  thirty-one  syllables. 

Kokorodani  makotono, 
Miohi  ni  kanai  naba, 
Inorazu  totemo  kamiya 
Mamoran. 

There  are  still  two  other  syllabaries,  one  called  Manyo^ 
kanaj  and  the  other  Yamato-katia,  both  of  which  are  formed 
of  still  more  complicated  Chinese  characters,  also  used 
phonetically.  Neither  of  these  syllabaries  is  general^ 
used  entirely  alone,  but  the  three  are  joined  together  or 
interchanged  somewhat  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
writer,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham's 
famous  echo  poem.  Such  a  complicated  mode  of  writing 
has  this  unfortunate  result,  however,  of  so  seriously  ob- 
structing the  avenues  to  the  temple  of  science,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  common  people  are  unable  to  enter« 
and  must  be  content  with  admiring  the  structure  afar  ofl^. 
Most  of  them  content  themselves  with  learning  to  write 
and  read  in  the  hirakaruif  and  get  as  much  knowledge  of 
Chinese  as  will  enable  them  to  read  the  names  of  places, 
signs,  people,  ftc.,  for  which  those  characters  are  univer- 
sally used.  Besides  the  phonetic  use  of  Chinese  characters 
13 
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in  these  syllabaries,  they  are  employed  very  extensively 
as  words,  witb  Uieir  own  meaningB,  partly  because  they 
are  more  nervous  an4  expressive  in  the  estimatioti  of  the 
writer  than  the  vernacular,  and  partiy  u>  show  his  learwog 
and  Bhorten  his  labor*  Commonly,  characters  so  uaed  ac^ 
called  by  their  Japanese  meanings,  but  aometime&  too  by 
their  Chinese  names.* 

The  connection  between  the  Chinese  and  Japaoea^^H 
thereioreT  is  very  intimatej  and  presents  a  cumwis  in&taac^^^ 
of  assimilatioQ  betweei^  a  syinbolic  and  syllabic  laagunge^ 
though  at  the  cost  of  much  hard  ^udy  and  later  m  acquire 
the  mongrel  compound.  It  is  another  example  of  Asaalic 
toil  upon  the  medi^  of  thoughti  rather  than  iitve$t]||atioiii 
in  the  world  of  thought  and  science  itself  |  for  no  peopla 
who  possessed  invention,  research,  or  science,  would  ever 
have  encumbered  tbeni selves  with  so  burdensome  a  vehi- 
cle of  communicationi  The  Chinese  do  not  attend  to  the 
Japanese  language^  and  have  no  knowledge  of  its  struct 
ture,  or  the  principles  on  which  it  hns  combined  with 
their  own.  Their  intercourse  with  Japan  is  entirely 
commercial;  that  of  the  Japanese  with  them,  G^hiefly 
literary. 

The  Coreaiis  have  also  adopted  the'  GtiineiMs  dbariatdteri 
but  without  many  of  the  elaborate  modificatbhs'  in  t^ 
among  the  Japanese.  They  have  had  moce'  intdtcoime 
with  the  Chinese;  but  have  not  been  able  tb  inBkb  ttieifptfy' 
syllabic  words  assimilate  with  the  m6h6sy!la!bleiB  of  the 
Chinese.  Tbey  have  invented  an  alph^bet»  life  let3)6rt  tiff 
which  combine  to  form  syllables,  and  th^ise'  sJrllafcSccobi- 
pikinds  are  then  Used  like  the  Japan^si^  characters  to 
express  their  own  words.  The  originial  letters  cbtnenst  ef 
fifteen  consonants,  caU^  ka^  wi\  toLi  la  bt^'tcr,  it^  dr  io» 'jMf» 
M  or  .^^,  mgdni  tmoTckaytsfdcftiMa,,  ^a,  f(i/jjp%1Ui^  and  too; 
and  eleven  vowels,  a,  ya^  o,  yo,  oA,  j^A;  4]  jjKi^  ii,  ^  aittd  Hh, 
The  combinations  of  these  form  altiDgMiair 'bhe  ttiindsiBA 

.  .'•    ■   ■'••■' ■   -  ^^'  -^^'^  ^J\.*rJf^^^U  ■  '.   ...  ■■;» 
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and  sixty-eight  syllables,  the  last  fourteen  of  which  are 
triply  combined  by  introducing  ihe  sound  of  w  between 
the  consonants  and  some  of  the  vowels,  as  kuxi-,  ts'hwo^  &c. 
The  sounds  and  meanings  of  Chinese  characters  are 
expressed  in  this  syllabary  in  the  duoglott  works  prepared 
by  the  Coreans  for  learning  Chinese ;  while  it  is  used  by 
itself  in  works  intended  for  the  natives.  The  Coreans 
have  not,  like  the  Japanese,  unnecessarily  increased  the 
difficulty  of  their  own  language  bj^  employing  a  great 
number  of  signs  for  the  same  sound,  but  arc  content  with 
one  series.  It  is  to  l^e  hoped  that  this  facility  results  in  a 
greater  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  The 
Japanese  have  the  inflections  of  cases,  moods,  tenses  and 
voices,  in  their  language  ;  but  these  features  are  denoted 
in  Corean  by  the  collocation  of  the  words,  and  the  words 
themselves  remain  unchanged  as  in  Chinese.  The  sounds 
of  the  Corean  are  pleasant,  and  both  it  and  the  Japanese 
allow  many  alterations  and  elisions  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  Further  investigation  will  probably  show  some 
connection  originally  between  the  Corean  and  Manchu 
languages,  though  the  former  of  these  has  been  more 
modified  by  the  Chinese  than  the  latter.* 

The  people  of  Annam  have  adopted  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters without  making  a  syllabary  or  alphabet  to  express 
their  own  vernax^ular.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country 
are  evidently  of  the  same  race  as  the  Chinese,  and  now 
acknowledge  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  China 
by  sending  a  triennial  embassy  to  Peking,  partly  com- 
mercial and  partly  tributary.  The  sounds  given  to  the 
Chinese  characters  are,  however,  so  unlike  those  given 
them  in  China,  that  the  two  nations  carmot  converse  with 
each  other.  The  Annamese  have  many  sounds  in  their 
spoken  language  which  no  Chinese  can  enunciate.  The 
court  dialect-  is  learned  by  educated  men,  and  books  are 
written  and  printed  in  Chinese.     The  sounds  given  to  the 

•  CbineMlUknikorr-    Vol.  I.,  p.  876  ;  Vol.  U.,  pp.  135-138. 
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characters  are  all  monosyllabic,  and  slight  analogies  can 
be  traced  running  throucfh  the  variations ;  but  they  offer 
very  little  assistance  to  any  one,  who,  knowing  only  one 
mode  of  pronunciation,  wishes  to  learn  the  other. 

Much  of  the  interest  connected  with  the  investigatioa 
of  the  Chinese  and  its  cognate  tongues,  arises  from  the 
immense  multitudes  which  speak  and  write  them ;  and 
from  the  influence  which  China  has,  through  the  writings 
of  her  sages,  exerted  over  the  minds  and  progress  of  her 
neighbors.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  European  history ; 
but  the  spell  cast  over  the  intellects  of  the  millions  in 
eastern  Asia,  by  the  writings  of  Confucius,  Mencius,  and 
their  disciples,  is  likely  erelong  to  be  broken  by  the  infu- 
sion of  Christian  knowledge,  the  extension  of  commerce, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  their  political  and  social 
rights  by  the  multitudes  who  now  adopt  them. 

For  much  of  the  information  embraced  in  this  memoir 
on  China,  Japan,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  1  am  indebt- 
ed to  the  Chinese  Repository,  (a  monthly  journal  printed 
f'lt  Canton,)  and  more  especially  to  one  of  its  accomplished 
editors,  Mr.  S.  Wells  Williams.  This  gentleman  during 
a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  China,  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  written  and  spoken  language  of  the 
Cliinese,  and  is  ranked,  by  some  of  the  eminent  Sinologists 
of  Kurope,  among  the  profoimdest  adepts  in  that  branch 
of  literature  and  philology.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  studied 
the  Japanese  language,  which  he  reads  and  speaks;  and 
is  probably  the  only  man  in  America  familiar  with  the 
laiimiages  of  China  and  Japan.  Several  natives  of  Japan, 
driven  by  adverse  winds  from  their  native  shores,  found 
tlieir  way  to  China,  and  were  subsequently  taken  bj-  an 
American  ship  to  Yedo,  but  were  not  permitted  to  land. 
From  these  men,  Mr.  Williams  has  learned  the  spoken 
Japanese,  and  as  much  of  the  written  language  as  they 
could  impart.  This  gentleman  is  at  present  in  New  York 
making  arrangements  for  getting  founts  of  Chinese,  Ja- 
panese, and  Manchu  type,  for  printing  in  these  languages. 
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The  Chinese  Repository  is  a  monthly  journal,  printed 
at  Canton,  and  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bridgman  and 
Mr.  Williams.  It  contains  much  valuable  information 
relating  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  eastern  ArchipelagOi 
and  frequently  memoirs,  translated  from  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  On  the  whole,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  to 
embody  more  information  than  any  other  work  extant, 
on  these  countries. 

Mr.  Williams  has  now  in  press  a  new  work  on  the 
Chinese  empire,  which  will  contain  an  account  of  its  gen- 
eral political  divisions,  including  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Ili  and  Tibet,  their  geographical  and  topographical 
features.  The  natural  history  of  China;  its  government, 
laws,  literature,  language,  science,  industry  and  arts* 
Social  and  domestic  life — ^History  and  Chronology — ^Reli- 
gion; Christian  missions  ;  intercourse  with  other  nations  ; 
and  a  full  account  of  the  lat&  war  with  England. 

The  hifltoiy  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  China, 
in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  traces  of 
which  still  exist ;  and  of  the  Jews  in  China,  are  subjects 
which  are  now  attracting  attention.  It  would  occupy  loo 
much  space  to  give  any  particulars  in  this  brief  memoir. 
In  the  list  of  late  works  on  China,  will  be  found  references 
to  such  books  as  treat  of  the  subject,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  directed. 

The  Syrian  monument  which  has  been  often  referred 
to,  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is  believed  by  all  who  have 
examined  the  subject,  to  be  genuine.  This  monument 
was  discovered  by  some  Chinese  workmen,  in  the  year 
1625,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Singan,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Shensi,  and  once  the  metropolis  of  tlie  empire. 
The  monument  was  found  covered  with  rubbish,  4|d  was 
immediately  reported  to  the  magistrate,  who  caused  it  to 
be  removed  to  a  pagoda,  where  it  was  examined*  by  both 
natives  and  foreigners.  Christians  and  Pagans.  It  was  a 
slab  of  marble,  about  ten  feet  long  and  five  broad.  It 
contained  on  one  side  a  Chinese  inscription,  which  was 
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In  the  year  1847;  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work  entitled  '<  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,^^  subsequently  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, I  had  placed  in  my  hands  a  MS.  volume  belonging 
to  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, written  by  William  Bartram,  the  last  of  the 
old  school  of  picturesque  travellers,  and  author  of  a  work 
of  travels  in  the  Carolinas  and  Floridas,  published  in  1791.* 

This  MS.  is  without  title,  but  from  an  explanatory 
letter  of  Bartram,  which  accompanies  it,  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  1789.  It  is  in  the  autograph  of  the  author, 
and  consists  of  replies  to  certain  questions  from  another 
hand,  in  relation  to  the  Floridian  Tribes  of  Indians,  but 
particularly  to  the  Muscogulges  or  Creeks,  with  an  Appen- 
dix relating  to  the  singular  earth-works  so  frequently  met 
with,  both  in  the  states  bordering  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and 
in  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  From  this  Appendix  I 
obtained  several  interesting  facts,  which  are  embodied  in 
pp.  120 — 123  of  the  work  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
in  pp.  135 — 140  of  my  supplementary  work,  also  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  entitled  ^^  Aboriginal  Monu- 
ments of  the  State  of  New  York.^ 

*  *'TraTel8  throngh  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Vtorida,  etc/'  by  William  Barinm.    Philadelphia,  1791 ;  London,  1792. 
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The  history  of  this  MS*  is  unknown,  beyond  that  it  wbb 
sent  to  Dr.  Morton  from  Mobile,  by  a  gentleman  whose 
name  is  forgotten,  but  who  received  it  amongst  the  waste 
paper  used  as  stowage,  in  a  box  of  books,  from  some  north- 
ern city.  It  contains  nothing  to  indicate  at  whose  sugges- 
tion it  was  wriiTen,  or  to  whom  it  originally  belonged. — 
The  questional  were  evidently  fmmed  by  a  man  of  learning 
and  research,  who  bad  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
American  AichsBology :  and  as  Dr»  B*  S*  Barton,  at  one 
time  V(ce  President  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, aud  from  1769  to  1810  an  active  promoter  of  Na- 
tional Science  in  that  city,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  "  Origin 
^fihe  Ameritan  Nat  ions,''  p.  46,  refers  to  a  MS-  by  Bar- 
trarntOn  these  subjects,  in  his  possession,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  inquiries  submitted 
to  Bertram,  and  the  original  proprietor  of  the  MS.  in  ques- 
tion. 

At  a  meeting  of  th«  American  Ethnological  Societyj  in 
the  month  of  September,  1850^  1  had  the  honor  to  call  the 
attention  of  that  body  to  this  MS.  Its  importance,  in  all 
researches  which  might  be  made  into  the  history  and  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Flondian  Indians,  was  at  once  recognized, 
and  at  the  same  meeting  1  was  instructed  to  communicate 
with  Dr.  Morton,'  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  assent 
to  its  publication  amongst  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
I  introduced  the  subject  on  the  occasion  ofmy  next*  personal 
interview  with  that  distinguished  scholar,  who  at  once  as- 
sented to  the  request  made  by  the  Society,  and  volunteered 
also,  to  submit  with  the  MS.  a  preliminary  note,  explana- 
tory of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  into  his 
possession,  and  containing  his  estimate  of  its  archseological 
or  scientific  value.  His  sudden  and  lamented  death  inter- 
vened to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  and  the  MS. 
is  necessarily  published  without  the  advantage  which  it 
would  have  derived  from  his  illustrations. 

The  works  of  Adair,  Du  Pratz,  and  Romans,  with  the 
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incidental  notices  contained  in  the  narrative  of  the  Portu- 
guese chronicler  of  De  Soto's  .daring  expedition,,  in  Oarci- 
laso  de  la  Vega's  compilation  also  relating  to  that  expedi- 
tion, and  in  Cabe^  de  la  Yaca's  narration,  cotnprise  about 
all  that  is  known  of  the  primitive  condition  of  the.numerous 
and  interesting  Indian  tribes  or  nations,  which  at  the  period 
of  the  Discovery  inhabited  the  fertile  regions  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  which  predominated 
there  for  two  centuries  after  that  event.  We  know  that 
they  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  fixed  and  agricultural  in 
their  habits,  with  a  comparatively  systematized  religion, 
and  approximated  nearer,  in  institutions  and  habits,  to  the 
semi-civilized  nations  of  the  central  parts  of  the  continent, 
than  did  the  tribes  to  the  northward  of  them.  How  far  the 
resemblances  which  they  sustained  towards  the  nations  of 
Mexico  may  be  ascribed  to  the  relief  afibrded  from  the  pres- 
sure of  physical  wants,  resulting  from  a  genial  climate,  a 
fertile  soil,  and  abundant  means  of  subsistence, — how  far 
from  communication  or  from  relationship,  nearer  remote, — 
these  are  questions  of  interest  to  the  ethnological  student, 
and  every  fact  which  shall  contribute  towards  afibrding 
correct  answers  to  them,  or  sierve  to  fix  the  position  which 
these  Indians  are  entitled  to  occupy  amongst  the  aboriginal 
families  of  the  continent,  must  be  both  interesting  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  scientific  world.  They  are  questions,  the 
importance  of  which  was  properly  estimated  by  the  author 
of  the  inquiries  addressed  to  Bartram ;  and,  it  is  evident, 
were  had  constantly  in  view  by  him  in  framing  them. 

Bartram  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  naturalist,  and  his 
reputation  has  hitherto  rested  upon  his  labors  as  a  botanist. 
It  is  conceded,  however,  that  he  was  a  close,  accurate,  and 
conscientious  observer  in  other  departments ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing pages  may  consequently  be  regarded,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  received,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  already 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  stock  of  archaeological  and 
ethnological  materials.    They  were  written  in  haste,  and 
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as  we  !eam  by  the  author's  prelimlDary  Letter,  under  physi- 
cal disadvantages^  which,  while  they  enhance  our  admim- 
tiOD  of  hi?  26al|  furnish  an  ample  apology  for  all  his  errors 
of  composition.  It  has  been  thought  best  that  the  MS. 
should  be  published  tn  its  original  form^and  the  aniiqiiated 
and  somewhat  quaint  but  generally  clear  and  always  ani* 
mated  phraseology  and  style  of  the  author  have^  thereforei 
been  retained. 

Among  the  Supplementary  Notes  will  be  found  various 
quotattons  from  Bartram^s  other  writings,  more  fully  illus- 
trating some  of  the  pohits  touched  upon  in  this  Memoir^  as 
aliio  some  valuable  references  incidentally  made  to  them 
by  other  observerSj  whose  works  are  not  generaily  accessible, 
or  are  yet  unpublished. 

The  engravings  accompanying  the  Memoirj  were  made 
to  illustrate  the  extracts  from  it  contained  in  the  works 
already  referred  to,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, to  whose  liberality  this  Society  is  indebted  for  their 
use. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Bartram,  fiom 
the  EncycloptBdia  Americana. 

^^  William  Bartram,  fourth  son  of  John  Bartraro,  was 
bom,  1739,  at  the  botanic  garden,  Kingsessing,  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  age  of  16  years,  he  was  placed  with  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  continued  six 
years ;  after  which,  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  with  a  view 
of  doing  business  there  as  a  merchant ;  but,  being  ardently 
attached  to  the  study  of  botany,  he  relinquished  his  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  accompanied  his  father  in  a  journey 
into  East  Florida,  to  explore  the  natural  productions  of  that 
country ;  after  which,  he  settled  on  the  river  of  St.  John's, 
in  this  region,  and  finally  returned,  about  the  year  1771,  to 
his  father's  residence.  In  1773,  at  the  request  of  Doctor 
Fothergill,  of  London,  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  to  ex- 
amine the  natural  productions  of  the  Fkmdas,  and  the 
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western  parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia^  chiefly  in  the  Tege-* 
table  kingdom.  In  this  employment  he  was  engaged 
nearly  five  years,  and  made  numerous  contributions  to  the 
natural  histoiy  of  the  country  tlirough  which  he  travelled. 
His  collections  and  drawings  were  forwarded  to  Doctor 
Fothergill;  and,  about  the  year  1790,  he  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  discoveries,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  with 
an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  CreekSi 
Cherokees  and  Choctaws.  This  work  soon  acquired  ex- 
tensive popularity,  and  is  still  frequently  consulted.  After 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  devoted  himself  to  sciencOi 
and,  in  1782,  was  elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  post  he  declined,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  his  health.  In  1786,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  was 
a  member  of  several  other  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
America.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge 
of  many  curious  and  beautiful  plants  peculiar  to  North 
America,  and  for  the  most  complete  and  correct  table  of 
American  ornithology,  before  the  work  of  Wilson,  who  was 
assisted  by  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  American 
Ornithology.  He  wrote  an  article  on  the  natural  history 
of  a  plant  a  few  minutes  before  his  death,  which  happened 
suddenly,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs^ 
July  22, 1823,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.*' 

E.  6.  S. 
New  York,  July,  1861. 


LETTER. 

Thus  you  have. 

Sir, 

My  observations  and  conjectures  on 
these  matters,  with  all  the  truth  and  accuracy  that  my 
slender  abilities  will  admit  of,  and  without  reserve.  If 
they  should  not  answer  your  wishes  and  expectations,  I 
desire  you  will  ascribe  it  to  my  misapprehension  of  the 
queries,  or  lack  of  knowledge,  etc.,  etc. 

I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  excuse  bad  writingi 
composition  and  spelling.  My  weakness  of  sight,  I  hopOi 
will  plead  for  me,  when  I  assure  you  I  have  been  obliged 
to  write  the  greater  part  of  this  with  my  eyes  shut,  and 
that  with  pain. 

I  do  not  mention  this  to  claim  any  sort  of  obligation 
from  you,  Sir,  for  all  that  I  knew  concerning  these  matters 
are  due  to  you  and  to  science. 
I  remain,  Sir, 
With  every  sentiment  of  respect 

and  esteem,  your 
obliged  friend, 

WM.  BARTRAM. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  16, 1789. 
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THE  CREEK  AND  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 


I.    HI8T0BT  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  MUSGOOULGSS. 

(iuery. 

Have  those  tribes  of  Indians  which  you  liave  visited  anj  tradltiont 
concerning^  their  Origin,  their  Progress,  or  Migrations^  which  yon  con- 
sider worthy  of  notice?  If  they  have,  what  are  thoee  TVaiilimuf 
Which  of  the  nationR  of  which  yoa  have  any  Icnowledge  seem  to  liave 
the  most  accurate,  and  least  suspicious,  traditions  concerning  their  origin, 
etc.  ?  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  or 
any  other  of  the  Southern  tribes  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  crossed 
the  river  Mississippi,  in  their  progress  to  the  country  which  they  now  in- 
habit ?  If  any  of  these  tribes  crossed  that  gre€U  river,  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  period  or  periods 
when  they  did  cross  it  7  Can  you  form  any  conjecture  which  part  or 
parts  of  the  country,  bordering  on  tlie  Mississippi,  these  tribes  passed 
through  in  their  migrations  towards  the  East  7 

Answer, 

The  Cricksj*  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Muscogesj  or 
.MuscogulgeSjf  are  a  very  powerful  confederacy,  consisting 

*  Cricks  is  a  name  given  them  by  the  English  traders  formerly,  when 
they  first  began  to  trade  amongst  them,  for  the  fbllowing  reason,  i.  e.,  they 
observed  that  in  their  conversation,  when  they  bad  ooca^on  to  meniloii 
the  name  of  the  Indian  nation,  if  any  of  the  Indians  wars  present,  they  dis- 
covered evident  signs  of  disgust,  as  supposing  the  traders  were  plotting 
some  mischief  against  their  nation,  etc.,  so  that  they  gave  them  this  tikk* 
name,  Cricks. 

t  UIge  signifies  a  nation,  or  people,  in  their  language,  as  8panish««^, 
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of  many  tribes^  or  remnants  of  conquered  nnfinns,  tinil^; 
perhaps  about  siitty  towns,  thirty  of  which  speak  the  Ahu^ 
mgulge  tofigue,  and  are  the  prog€»ny  or  deacendaeirs  of  a 
powerful  band  of  a  nation  bearing  that  name,  who,  many 
years  since  (on  their  nation  becoming  very  numerous,  and 
filling  their  native  country  with  inhatiitania,  by  which  ihe 
game  and  other  necessary  produce  of  their  coitniry  became 
scarce  and  difficult  lo  procure)  wens  induced  to  separate 
themselrea  from,  and  go  in  search  of,  new  and  pienhful 
regions.  They  directed  their  migrations  eastwardp  leaving 
with  great  regret  and  difficnUy  their  native  landj  contain- 
ing their  relations  and  friends,  which  was  on  the  banks  of 
a  large  and  beautiful  river,  called  the  Red  River>  from 
gw*at  quantities  of  red  stone,  of  which  they  formed  their 
tobacco-pipes*  Their  migrations  continued  a  long  time, 
and  under  great  hardships  and  embarrassmenti?,  they  being 
continually  attacked  by  hostile  Indian  uations,  till  at  length 
they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  GrB€d  River ^  i.  e.,  that 
which  they  crossed,  when  they  began  to  think  of  establish- 
ing  a  permanent  residence ;  but,  being  yet  assaulted  and 
disturbed  by  surrounding  nations,  th^y  pushed  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Ockamulge ;*  when,  hearing  of  the  settlements 

£nglish-4</^«,  etc.  EsU  likewise  sigDifles  nation,  or  people,  but  whether  in 
another  tongue  or  more  extended  sense,  I  know  not.  The  white  peopU 
they  call  Este-Hulke;  the  red  men,  or  Indians,  they  call  EsU-ChaU;  and  so 
of  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  call  fellow  wien,  EsU-Cane;  and  black  men,  or 
negroes,  EsU-HusU.  EsU  seems  a  specific  term  for  all  mankind,  compr»- 
hendiog  the  whole  human  race  in  four  divisions,  white,  red,  yeIIow,'aiid 
black.     Vlge  seems  an  individual  designation  of  nations  and  tribes. 

*  This  river  is  the  South  great  branch  of  the  AUamaka,  where  are  to  be 
seen,  to  this  day,  admirable  remains  of  a  vast  town,  extensive  plantations, 
and  monuments  of  the  labor,  and  skill,  and  industry  of  the  andents,  aa 
mounts,  terraces,  areas,  etc.,  which  the  present  generation  of  the  Musco- 
gulges  say  are  the  ruins  of  their  camps  and  first  settlements :  but  this  I 
can  venture  to  deny,  and  suppose  it  a  boast  of  the  Creeks,  to  aggrandln 
their  name  and  nation ;  for  these  monuments  disoover  evident  signs  of 
being  of  much  more  sncient  date.  However,  it  Is  likely  enough  that  the 
Muscogulgcs  might  have  expelled  the  then  inhabitants,  taken  posaeeaion  of 
the  town,  and  fortified  and  established  themselTea  there. 
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of  the  white  people,  i.  e.,  Spaniards,  at  St.  Augustine,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  them  on  terms  of  mutual 
favor;  but  not  being  kindly  received,  and  hearing  of  other 
nations  of  white  people  further  to  the  N.  E.,  i.  c,  in  Caro- 
lina (the  English  at  this  time  were  founding  the  colony  of 
South  Carolina  at  Charleston),  they  sent  deputies  or  am- 
bassadors to  Charleston,  offering  their  friendship  and  alli- 
ance, to  continue  for  ever  (as  long  as  the  rivers  flow  and 
the  sun  continues  his  course).  A  treaiy  immediately  took 
place,  and  they  joined  their  arms  with  the  CaroHnians,  who 
assisted  them  against  the  surrounding  Indian  nations, 
which  were  then  in  the  Spanish  interest,  whom  they  at 
length  subjugated,  and,  in  the  end,  proved  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  colony  of  East  Florida.  The  Muscogulges, 
by  uniting  the  remnant  tribes  of  iheir  conquered  foes,  grew 
stronger,  and  daily  extended  their  empire.  There  are 
now,  besides  the  Muscogulge  towns,  or  those  towns  whose 
inhabitants  speak  that  tongue,  almost  as  many  languages 
or  dialects  as  there  are  towns.  It  seems  apparent,  by  this 
account,*  that  the  Muscogulges  crossed  the  Mississippi 
some  where  about  the  Chickasaw  county,  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio,  as  they  mention  crossing  but  one  large 
river,  i.  e.,  the  Mississippi,  or  Gh'eat  River. 

They,  the  Natchez,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws,  seem  to 
possess  a  common  origin,  as  they  all  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
same  country  :  and  it  is  certain  they  all  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  they  say  of  themselves,  and  long  since  the  Spanish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Mexico ;  for  these  Indians,  viz., 
the  Choctawsy  say  they  brought  with  them  across  the 
river  those  fine  horses  called  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
breeds.  The  Seminole  horses,  or  those  beautiful  creatures 
bred  amongst  the  Lower  Creeks,  which  are  of  the  Anda- 

*  This  account  I  had  from  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  men  of  the 
Mu^tcogulges,  through  the  best  old  traders  and  good  interpreters,  at  different 
times  and  in  various  towns ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true  as  mere  tradiUon 
can  possibly  be. 
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lusian  bjpeed,  were  introduced  by  the  Spaaiards  at  St 
Augustine. 

As  to  the  Cherokecs,  they  are  altogether  a  separate 
nation  from  the  Muscogtilges,  of  much  more  ancient  estab- 
lishment in  the  reginns  they  inhabit,  f  made  no  inquiry 
concerning  their  original  descent  or  migrations  to  these 
parts.  But  I  understood  that  they  came  from  the  West,  or 
sun-setting*  Their  empire,  or  confederacy,  was  once  very 
strong  and  extensive.  Before  the  league  of  the  Creeks  • 
and  Carolinians^  their  empire  extended  from  within  forty 
miles  of  the  sea-coastj  N.  W,  to  the  OhiOy  comprehending 
all  the  region  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  Cherokee  river, 
quite  to  its  confluencft  with  the  Ohio,  and  also  of  the  great 
East  branches  of  the  Ohio,  upwards  beyond  the  Cunhawa 
[Kenhewajj  Sante,  and  Pede,  north-eastward.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  those  great  pyramidal  or  conkai  mounts 
of  earth)  tetragon  terraceSj  and  cubican  yardM^  am  to  be 
seen  in  all  this  vast  lerritory.t  Yet  it  is  certain  they  were 
not  the  people  who  constructed  them^  As  they  own  them- 
selves, nor  were  they  built  by  the  people  from  whom  they 
took  possession  of  the  country. 

Their  language  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the 
Creeks,  sounding  the  letter  R  frequently ;  in  short,  there  is 
not  one  word  in  their  respective  languages  alike. 


*  When  I  speak  of  the  Creeks  and  Moscogulges,  I  mean  the 
people. 

t  The  largest  of  these  I  ever  saw  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Savannah 
river,  eight  miles  above  Dartmouth,  and  about  ninety  miles  above  Augusta, 
which  was  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Cherokee  Empire,  at  the  moat  flourish- 
ing period  of  its  history. 

There  are  many  artificial  mounts  of  earth  along  the  aea-coast  through 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  about  this  distance  (Vom  it,  and  in  the  settlements 
N.  W..  which  bear  the  name  of  Cherokee  Mounts  particularly  one  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Savannah,  near  what  are  n6w  called  the  Cherokee 
Ponds.  Here,  on  the  road  to  Augusta,  are  many  ponds  and  savannaa. 
Indeed  there  are  people  yet  living  who  remember  to  have  seen  Cherokee 
towns  tnliabited,  but  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  after- 
wards possessed  and  inhabited  by  the  Muifcogulgea. 
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IL   PBOBABLX  ORIGIN  AND  EEL4TI0KB. 

Querff. 

Have  yon  anv  reaMos  for  believing  that  any  of  tiie  tribes  of  IdHani^ 
which  jou  have  visited  were  derived  fh>in  either  the  K^cans  or  the 
Pernvians  ?    If  joa  have,  what  are  those  reasons  ? 

Amwer. 

I  have  no  reason,  from  what  I  have  observed  myself  or 
from  information  derived  from  others,  to  suppose  that  any 
of  the  nations  or  tribes  came  from  the  old  Mexicans  or 
Peruvians,  unless  we  believe  the  accounts  which  die 
Natchez  give  of  themselves,  as  related  by  M.  Du  Piatz ; 
and  that  account  should,  I  imagine,  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  New  Mexico,  because  their  account  of  their 
original  country  and  migrations  was  firom  the  west,  or 
sun-setting,  which  would  be  west  from  their  country  on 
the  Mississippi,  near  about  the  latitude  of  Santa  Fe,  N. 
latitude  34  or  36. 

The  Spanish  invasion  of  these  regions  and  subsequent 
colonization,  after  the  discovery  of  the  mines  and  the 
establishment  of  forts,  in  order  to  possess  the  country, 
work  the  mines  and  extend  their  researches,  would  very 
probably  cause  many  tribes  of  the  natives  to  decamp,  in 
search  of  more  peaceful  abodes  at  a  distance  from  such 
troublesome  neighbors,  and  these  nations,  by  a  N.  E. 
course,  would  likely,  in  their  opinion,  get  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  those  dreaded  bearded  men,  their  common 
enemy  (not  yet  havmg  heard  of  other  colonies  or  inva- 
sions of  the  bearded  men),  and  thus  propel  one  another 
as  waves  driven  before  the  winds.  The  Chickasawa^ 
ChactawSf  and  Muscogulges,  appear  to  have  arrived  some 
time  since  the  Natchez,  particularly  the  two  former  tribes^ 
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&nd  the  Creeks  last.  The  Natchez  might  have  coroe  from 
a  regian  nearest  ihe  bordef  a  of  the  empire  of  Old  Mexico ; 
t>ecau3e  it  seems  they  were  most  polished  and  civilized, 
and  were  most  tinctured  with  Mexican  idolatry  *  and 
superstitions.  They  had  a  complex  system  of  legislatioQ, 
their  pnnces  were  hereditary,  their  sovereigiity  absohite, 
and  their  power  unlimited.  The  Natchez  might  hare 
arrived  soon  after  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  the  Mexi- 
can Empire  and  began  to  extend  their  conquests  towards 
tlie  north  (for  there  is  no  mention  of  their  bringing  horses 
with  them^  these  creatures  not  being  yet  so  increased  as  to 
become  wild  in  the  country,  or  so  plentiful  as  to  become  an 
article  of  commerce  between  the  wild  Indians  and  Span- 
iards).t  For,  according  to  Dn  Pratz,  their  Empire  had 
arrived  at  a  prodigious  latitude  and  strength  some  years 
before  the  French  attempted  to  settle  in  their  country, 
when  it  appeared  to  be  greatly  on  the  decline.  It  must 
have  taken  many  years  to  have  thus  increased  from  a 
wretched  fugitive  band,  supposing  that  they  had  been 
frightened  away  from  their  original  country  by  the  Spanish 
invasions  and  conquests. 

It  seems  that  the  arrival  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Creeks, 
as  well  as  Choctaws,  might  have  been  about  the  time  that 
the  Spaniards,  French,  and  English  began  their  establish- 
ments in  New  England,  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Florida, 

*  For  although  ihoy  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit,  yet  they  adored  tlM 
•an  and  moon.  They  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  bhq,  where  they  kepi 
the  eternal  fire,  guarded  by  a  high  priest  and  sacred  Tirgins  consecrated 
fbr  that  purpose.  And  though  they  did  not  offer  human  TieUms  to  the 
•an,  nor  eat  human  flesli,  yet  they  burnt  and  otherwise  pot  to  death  o^ 
iiteB  taken  in  war.  And  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  pat  to  death 
slayes  or  other  persona  at  the  demise  of  their  princes,  soTereigna,  or  Sumt, 
yet  their  slaves,  concubines  or  relations  offered  themselTea  to  death,  ill 
order  to  attend  the  souls  of  their  sovereigns. 

t  Wild  Indians,  such  nations  as  were  not  conquered  by  the  Old  Mezl- 
ceos  and  made  tributary,  which  they  called  CMiekimaes^  aborigines  or 
iMrbarians. 
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which  I  believe  will  appear  to  be  about  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  conquest,  and  establishment  of  power  in 
New  Mexico.  The  Choctaws,  I  believe,  came  the  last, 
and  in  considerable  force.  According  to  the  account  of 
Du  Pratz^  derived  from  the  Natchez,  they  appeared  sud- 
denly, as  if  they  rose  out  of  the  earth.  The  Creeks  have 
much  the  same  idea  of  their  arrival, — like  the  arrival  and 
settling  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  as  they  express  themselves  on 
the  subject  Yet  it  is  certain  that  all  these  nations  or 
bands,  i.  e.,  the  Natchez,  Chickasaws,  Muscogulges,  and 
Choctaws,  were  derived  from  the  same  region ;  for  they  all 
speak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  generally  so  near 
alike,  that  they  are  able  to  converse  with  each  other  with- 
out the  aid  of  interpreters.  Thus  we  may  conclude  that 
their  arrival  in  the  country  which  they  now  possess,  was 
one  after  another,  at  so  considerable  a  length  of  time  inter- 
vening (perhaps  a  generation  or  two),  each  contending  for 
empire  and  the  honor  and  glory  of  their  tribes,  that  they 
in  part  forgot  or  disregarded  their  ancient  lineage  and 
afiinity. 


in.    HIEROQLYPHICAL  flIGNS-PICTUBE  BECOKDS. 

Query, 

Have  yon  observed  among  any  of  the  tribet  of  Indians  which  yon 
have  viaited,  any  Painiingt  superior  in  execution  to  those  of  the  North- 
em  Indians,  as  we  find  them  on  trees  and  rocks  7  If  yon  have,  what 
did  those  paintings  commonly  represent?  and  among  what  tribes  of 
Indians  did  you  observe  them  7  Are  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  very 
curious  in  preserving  the  memory  of  events  by  paintings?  If  such 
paintings  are  made  use  of  by  the  Indians,  do  you  know,  or  do  you  suppose, 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  any  signs  or  symbols  to  denote  attributes 
or  qualities  of  various  kinds  7  Thus,  how  would  these  Indians  convey  an 
idea  of  courage  or  of  couHtrdice^  of  good  or  etU^  etc  7 
2 


The  paintings  which  I  observed  among  the  Creeks 
were  commonly  on  the  clay-plastered  walls  of  their  hotiseSf 
particularly  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  oomprJshig  the 
Public  Square  (see  Plan  on  a  subsequent  page)  or  Areo- 
pagus J  they  were,  I  thiak,  hieroglyphics,  or  mystical 
wrilingSj  for  the  same  use  and  purpose  as  those  mentioned 
by  historians,  to  be  found  on  the  obelisks,  pyramids,  and 
other  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  much  afiei 
the  same  style  and  taste,  much  caricatured  and  picrur- 
esque  ;  and  though  1  never  saw  an  iustnnce  of  the  cliiarfh 
nscuTQy  yet  the  outlines  are  bold,  natural,  and  tamed  or 
designed  to  convey  some  meanings  passion,  or  admounionf 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  speak  to  those  who  can  read 
them.  The  walls  are  plastered  very  smooth  with  red  clay; 
then  the  figures  or  symbols  are  drawn  with  white  clay, 
paste,  or  chalk  ;  and  if  the  walls  are  plastered  with  clay  of 
a  whitish  or  stone  color,  then  the  figures  are  drawn  with 
red,  brown,  or  bluish  chalk  or  paste. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  animals,  sometimes  plants,  flowers, 
trees,  etc.,  are  the  subjects  ;  figures  of  mankind  in  various 
attitudes,  some  very  ludicrous  and  even  obscene ;  even  the 
privates  of  men  are  sometimes  represented,  but  never 
an  instance  of  indelicacy  in  a  female  figure. 

Men  are  often  depicted  having  the  head  and  other 
members  of  difierent  kinds  of  animals,  as  a  wolf^  buckj  hare, 
horse,  buffalo,  snake,  duck,  turkey,  tiger,  cat,  crocodile^ 
etc.,  etc.  All  these  animals  are,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
picted having  the  human  head,  members,  etc. ;  and  ani- 
mals having  the  head  and  other  members  of  difiTerent 
animals,  so  as  to  appear  monstrous.* 

"*  I  am  sensible  that  these  specimens  of  their  paintings  wiU,  to  us,  who 
have  made  such  incomparable  progress  and  refinement  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  appear  trifling  and  ludicrous ;  but  as  you  desired  me  to  be  par- 
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But  the  most  beautiful  painting  now  to  be  found  among 
the  Muscogulges,  is  on  the  skin  and  bodies  of  their  ancient 
chiefs  and  nUcoSj  which  is  of  a  bluish,  lead,  or  indigo 
color.  It  is  the  breast,  trunk,  muscular  or  fleshy  part  of 
the  arms  and  thighs,  and  sometimes  almost  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  that  is  thus  beautifully  depicted  or 
written  over  with  hieroglyphics :  commonly  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  occupy  the  breast ;  zones  or  belts,  or  beautiful 
fanciful  scrolls,  wind  round  the  trunk  of  the  body,  thighs, 
arms,  and  legs,  dividing  the  body  into  many  fields  or 
tablets,  which  are  ornamented  or  filled  up  with  innumer- 
able figufes,  as  representations  of  animals  of  the  chase, — a 
sketch  of  a  landscape,  representing  an  engagement  or  bat- 
tle with  their  enemy,  or  some  creature  of  the  chase, — and  a 
thousand  other  fancies.  These  paintings  are  admirably 
well  executed,  and  seem  to  be  inimitable.  They  are  per- 
formed by  exceedingly  fine  punctures,  and  seem  like  mezzo- 
tiniOi  or  very  ingenious  impressions  from  the  best  executed 
engravings.  They  are  no  doubt  hieroglyphics,  or  mystical 
writings  or  records  of  their  tribes  or  fiimilies,  or  of  memora- 
ble events,  etc.,  etc. 

When  I  was  at  Manchack  on  the  Mississippi,  at  M'Gill- 
vanjr's  andSwanson's  trading-houses,  I  saw  several  buffalo 
hides  with  the  wool  on  them.  The  flesh  side  of  the  skins 
was  depicted  and  painted  very  beautifully ;  the  perform- 
ance was  admirable — ^I  may  say  inimitable  by  the  most 
ingenious  artists  among  Europeans,  or  people  of  the  Old 
World,  unless  taught  by  the  Indians.  The  painted  hides 
were  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  near  Fort  Chartens, 
where  the  Company  had  trading-houses  and  traders,  who 
purchased  them  of  the  Indians,  and  sent  them  down  here 
to  go  to  Europe.  I  was  asked  six  dollars  apiece  for  them, 
which  I  thought  cheap,  considering  their  curiosity,  but  had 

ticular  and  omit  notUog,  I  hope  to  be  excused.  Tet  I  think  thej  are  the 
wretched  remains  of  somettiinf  of  greater  use  and  consequence  amongst 
their  ancestors. 
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no  opportunity  of  conveying  one  home.  The  snbjects  or 
igures  iti  live  composition  were  much  like  those  inscriptions 
or  paintings  on  the  bodies  of  the  chiefs  and  wamoii»« 
Their  borders  were  exceedingly  pleasing:  red,  black,  and 
blue  were  the  colors^  on  a  buff  gi-ound. 


IV,    COMPAHATIVB  RELIGIOUS  ABVAKtIEMEHT* 

Which  of  the  tribes  of  Indinn*,  vistled  by  yrm,  are  the  mml  poliilietl 
tn  their  R^Hgiafif  in  tlidr  Mannt;rSt  In  their  Languagt^  in  thoif  GofCtti' 
mmti^  etc.,  eic  ? 

If  adopting  or  imitating  th<?  manncTs  and  customs  of 
the  white  people  is  to  be  termed  civilization,  perhaps  the 
Cherokees  have  made  the  greatest  advance. 

But  I  presume,  if  we  are  to  form  and  establish  our 
judgments  from  the  opinions  and  rules  laid  down  by  the 
greatest  doctors  of  morality,  philosophers,  and  divines, 
either  of  the  ancients  or  moderns,  the  Muscogulges  must 
have  our  approbation,  and  engage  our  esteem. 

Their  religion  is,  perhaps,  as  pure  as  that  which  was 
in  the  beginning  revealed  to  the  first  families  of  mankind. 
They  have  no  notion  or  conception  of  any  other  God  but 
the  Great  Spirit  on  high,  the  giver  and  taker  away  of  the 
breath  of  life :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  eternal 
Supieme  Being  who  created  and  governs  the  universe. 
They  worship  none  else. 

They  pay  a  kind  of  homage  to  the  sun,  moortj  and 
planets^  as  the  mediators  or  ministers  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
in  dispensing  his  attributes  for  their  comfort  and  well-being 
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in  this  life.  They  have  some  religious  rites  and  forms, 
which  are  managed  by  their  priests  or  doctors,  who  make 
the  people  believe,  by  their  cunning  and  craft,  that  they 
have  a  supernatural  spiritual  communication  with  invisible 
spirits  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  they  have  the  power  of 
invoking  the  elements  and  dispensing  their  attributes, 
good  and  bad.  They  make  the  people  believe  that,  by  con- 
juration, they  can  bring  rain,  fine  weather,  heat,  cooling 
breezes,  thunder  and  lightning,  bring  on  or  expel  and  cure 
sickness,  etc.,  etc. 


V.    OOV£BNM£NT ;  CHISFS  AND  FRIEBTB. 

Query. 

What  appear  to  be  the  great  outlines  of  the  OiKemmerU  of  the  Chero- 
keea,  Creeks,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  with  which  yoa  are  acquainted  ? 
Are  their  governments  in  general  elective^  or  are  they  hereditary  7  If 
elective,  is  the  person  elected  chosen  for  life,  or  only  for  a  certain  time, 
or  so  long  as  he  shall  conduct  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  7 
If  hereditary,  is  the  power  of  the  king  or  sachem  very  considerable  ?  Or 
is  it  chiefly  a  nominal  power?  These  are  questions  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

Answer, 

The  government  or  system  of  legislation  amongst  all 
the  nations  of  Indians  I  have  visited,  seems  to  be  exactly 
similar. 

It  is  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  rational  that  can 
be  imagined  or  desired.  The  same  spirit  that  dictated  to 
Montesquieu  the  idea  of  a  rational  government,  seQms  to 
superintend  and  guide  the  Indians.  And  if  I  should  say 
no  more  upon  the  subject,  perhaps  you  would  be  better 
able  to  form  to  yourself  a  notion  of  their  government. 
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All  that  I  can  say,  from  my  own  ofwerration,  will 
amoimt  to  little  more  than  mere  conjecture,  and  Jeave  the 
subject  in  a  doubtful  situation  ;  for,  at  best,  it  will  be  but 
the  apprehensions  or  conjectures  of  a  traveller  from  cursory 
and  superficial  views,  perhaps  aided  and  perhaps  led  astray 
by  the  accoimts  given  him  by  the  traders  or  other  white 
people,  who  have  resided  among  them»  These,  from  motives 
of  avarice  or  contempt  of  the  Indians  in  general,  through 
prejudice,  seldom  carry  their  observations  or  inquiries  be^ 
yond  common  report,  which  we  may  be  assured  is  against 
the  Indians.  And  as  they  improve  their  commerce  with 
them  only  for  their  immediate  private  interest,  their  stories 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon. 

The  whole  region  of  the  Muscogulge  Empire  or  Con- 
federacy comprehends  a  territory  of  at  least  500  miles 
square,*  It  embraces  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  or 
Seminolea,  as  also  the  Uches^  Alabam€^f  Occones^  and 
many  more  tribes,  who,  altogether,  make  between  60  and 
70  towns  or  villages.  Every  town  and  village  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  independent  nation  or  tribe  having  its 
Mico  or  Chief.  Every  individual  inhabitant  has  an  equal 
right  to  the  soil  and  to  hunt  and  range  over  this  region,  ex* 
cept  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  town  or  village,  which 
I  believe  seldom  extend^  beyond  its  habitations  and  plant- 
ing grounds.  Perhaps  the  Uches  are  to  be  excepted.  They 
claim  an  exclusive  property,  by  right  of  a  contract  or  treaty 
made  when  they  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Muscogulges; 
but  though  they  sometimes  put  the  Creeks  in  mind  of  this 
privilege,  when  their  hunters  make  too  free  with  their 
hunting  grounds,  yet  the  dispute  seldom  goes  further,  as 
the  Confederacy  are  cautious  of  offending  the  Uches,  and 
yield  to  their  common  interest  and  safety. 

*  600  milfis  iqiiare;  £.  and  W.  fVom  SAvannah  riTer  to  the  MobUa, 
oomprehending  all  its  branches  to  their  sources;  and  S.  and  N.  ftom  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  E.  Florida  to  the  Cherokee  or  AppalaohSaa 
mountains. 
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The  system  of  OoTemment  in  each  town  or  tribe  may 
be  described  thus : — 

1st — ^The  AReo  or  King. 

2d. — The  great  War-Chief,  ancient  Warriors,  or  heads 
of  tribes  or  families,  that  constitute  the  town  or  nation. 

3d. — ^The  3rounger  warriors  or  hunters,  or  the  com- 
monalty. 

The  Mico  is  considered  the  first  man  in  dignity  and 
power  in  the  nation  or  town,  and  is  the  supreme  civil 
magistrate ;  yet  he  is,  in  £BUSt,  no  fkiore  than  president  of  the 
national  council  of  his  own  tribe  and  town,  and  has  no  exe- 
cutive power  independent  of  the  council,  which  is  convened 
every  day  in  the  forenoon,  and  held  in  the  Public  Square. 

The  great  War-Chief  heads  the  army  of  the  tribe,  and 
herein  consists  his  dignity  and  power.  The  elder  warriors, 
ancient  heads  of  families,  and  younger  warriors  compose 
the  divan  or  daily  national  council,  where  the  Mico  pre- 
sides ;  the  great  War-Chief  seated  next  to  him,  on  the  left 
hand,  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  warriors ; 
and  next  to  the  Affco,  on  his  right  hand,  is  the  second 
head-man  of  the  tribe,  at  the  head  of  chiefs  of  tribes  and 
families,  younger  warriors,  etc. 

They  show  the  king  due  respect  and  the  most  profound 
homage,  especially  when  assembled  in  the  Great  Rotunda 
or  winter  council-house.  To  him  only  they  bow  very  low, 
almost  to  his  feet,  when  the  waiters  hand  him  the  shell  of 
black  drink  f  but  when  out  of  the  council  any  where,  they 
use  only  common  civility,  and  converse  freely  with  him,  as 
with  a  common  man.  He  dresses  no  better  than  an  ordinary 
citizen,  and  his  house  is  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the 

*  Black  drink^  a  strong  decoction  or  inftafion  of  the  leaves  and  tender 
tops  of  the  cassine  or  Ilez  yapon,  which  is  drunk  constantly  every  evening 
by  the  chief  and  warriors  in  the  Great  Rotnnda,  with  great  ceremony,  per- 
haps religious.  They  call  this  cassine  the  beloved  tree.  This  inftwioD  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  diuretics  of  any  vegetable 
yet  known* 


rest,  otherwise  than  by  being  larger,  according  as  his  ability 
or  private  riches  may  enable  hinij  for  he  exacts  no  sort  of 
tribute.  He  goes  out  to  hnnt  with  his  family^  and  even  goes 
to  the  field  with  his  axe  and  hoe  to  work  every  day  during 
the  seasoQ  of  Labor.  But  he  has  the  disi>osal  of  the  oom 
and  fruits  in  the  public  or  national  granary.  He  is  com- 
plimented with  the  first  fruits,  and  gives  audience  to  am- 
bassadors, deputies,  and  strangers  who  come  to  the  town  or 
tribcj  receives  presents,  etc.*  He  alone  has  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  public  feast  to  the  whole  town,  consisting  of  barbe- 
cued bear  or  fat  bulis  or  steers,  which  he  must  kill  himself^ 
and  this  is  called  the  kitig's  feast,  or  royal  feast  And  when 
he  intends  to  give  this  frolic,  after  a  successful  hunt,  he 
Beni^  messengers  to  prepare  the  village.  They  display 
the  king's  standard  in  front  and  at  one  comer  of  his  house, 
and  hoist  a  flag  in  the  Public  Square,  beat  drums  about  the 
town,  and  the  inhabitants  dress  and  paint  themselves^  for 
there  is  dancing  and  frolicking  all  that  night 

They  have  an  ancient  high-priest,  with  juniors  in 
every  town  and  tribe.  The  high-priest  is  a  person  of  great 
power  and  consequence  in  the  state.  He  always  sits  in 
council,  and  his  advice  in  affairs  of  war  is  of  the  greatest 
weight  and  importance,  and  he  or  one  of  his  disciples 
always  attends  a  war  party. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  king  is  war-chief  and 
high-priest,  and  then  his  power  is  very  formidable  and 
sometimes  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  citizens,  and  he  must 
be  a  very  cunning  man  if  the  tomahawk  or  rifle  do  not  cut 
him  short. 


*  The  power  and  dignity  of  the  king  is  fbr  lifb,  or  during  good  be- 
hayior ;  he  is  elected,  but  in  what  manner  he  is  chosen  I  could  not  satis- 
ikctorilj  ascertain.  It  appears  to  me  the  most  mysterions  part  of  the 
system.  It  is  not  in  a  public  manner  like  oar  elections,  or  the  traders 
would  haye  been  able  to  tell  me.  Perhaps  it  is  done  in  secret,  in  the  Groat 
Rotunda,  where  the  whites  are  not  admitted ;  or  in  the  Sandorom,  orbig^ 
priest's  apartment,  in  the  Public  Square. 
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And  if  I  may  be  allowed,  in  this  place,  to  venture  a 
conjecture,  the  first  Montezuma  and  the  Incas,  founders  of 
the  mighty  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  cunning 
usurpers  of  this  stamp.  Such  were  the  absolute  kings  of 
the  ancient  Floridians ;  for  history  tells  us  of  the  king  of 
Calos  in  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  who  assumed  a  com- 
munion and  familiarity  with  powerful  invisible  spirits,  to 
whom  he  sacrificed  captives,  and  thus  he  kept  his  subjects 
in  awe. 

I  myself  was  the  other  day  present,  when  the  great 
warrior-chief,  King  of  the  S&minoles,  assumed  the  power 
and  dignity  of  a  demi-god  ;  when,  at  the  head  of  his  party 
of  warriors,  with  an  air  of  surprising  arrogance  and  pomp, 
he  threatened  Mr.  McLatche  that,  if  he  did  not  comply 
with  his  requisitions,  he  would  command  the  thunder  and 
lightning  to  descend  upon  his  head,  and  reduce  his  stores 
to  ashes. 


VL    BELIOIOnS  IDEAS  AND  DOCTBINXS. 

Query. 

What  appear  to  be  the  great  outlines  of  the  Religion  or  Religions  of 
those  tribes  of  Indians  which  yon  haTe  visited  7  Does  the  existence  of  a 
Ood  appear  to  be  generally  received  ?  Do  yoa  remember  the  name  or 
names  by  which  any  of  the  tribes  call  or  designate  their  God  ?  Does  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immartalily  of  the  Sotil^  or  a  doctrine  in  any  respect  simi- 
lar to  it,  appear  to  be  general  7  Have  they  any  idea  of  the  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  a  Future  State  ? 

Answer. 

After  what  I  have  hinted  in  my  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions, in  a  preceding  section,  upon  the  above  subject,  there 
is  little  more  to  be  said  concerning  their  religion. 
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All  that  I  observed  was,  that  every  nation  I  wms 
amongst  seemed  indtTidually  to  believe  in  a  Supreme  God 
or  Creator,  which,  in  their  different  languages,  they  calt 
by  a  name  stgni Tying  the  Great  or  Universal  SpirU^  the 
giver  and  taker  away  of  the  breath  of  life  :  thus  the 
traders  all  interpret  the  word  or  words  which  mean  the 
one  Eternal  Sitpreme  Creator^  the  Soul  and  O^ernor  of 
the  Universe.  They  have  no  appointed  time  to  assemble 
and  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  but  they  frequently,  in  word 
and  actions,  address  themselves  to  God  in  thanksgiving 
and  adoration,  as  when  escaping  from  some  imminent  dan- 
ger and  calamity ;  they  utter  also  ejaculations  of  praise  and 
homage  at  beholding  extraordinary  instances  of  the  worfea 
and  power  of  God  in  the  visible  creation,  or  the  harmony 
and  influence  of  His  attributes  in  the  intellectual  system- 

But  they  worship  no  idols,  either  of  their  own  forma^ 
lion  or  tlie  production  of  natute* 

They  assemble  and  feast  at  the  appearance  of  the  new- 
moon,  when  they  seem  to  be  in  great  mirth  and  gladness, 
but,  I  believe,  make  no  offerings  to  that  planet. 

They  seem  to  do  homage  to  the  sun,  as  the  symbol  of 
the  power  and  beneficence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  or  as  his 
minister.  Thus  at  treaties,  they  first  puff  or  blow  the 
smoke  from  the  great  pipe  or  calumet  up  towards  that 
luminary ;  they  look  up  towards  it  with  great  reverence  and 
earnestness  when  they  confirm  their  talks  or  speeches  in 
council,  as  a  witness  of  their  contracts ;  as  also  when  they 
make  their  martial  harangues  and  speeches  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  when  setting  out,  or  making  the  onset,  etc. 

They  venerate  Fire,  and  have  some  mysterious  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  I  could  never  perfectly  comprehend. 

They  seem  to  keep  the  Eternal  Fire  in  the  Great  Ro- 
tunda, where  it  is  guarded  by  the  priests. 

In  their  great  annual  festival,  called  the  Busque  or 
feast  of  First  Fruits,  they  put  out  all  the  fires  of  the  nation 
or  town ;  and  then  the  high-priest,  by  friction  of  dry  woods 
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and  the  addition  of  resitij  produces  new  fire  in  the  Great 
Temple  or  Rotunda,  from  whence  the  whole  town  is  sup- 
plied. But  so  far  are  the  Muscogulges  from  having  a 
corps  of  x^onsecrated  vii^ins  to  guard  and  keep  this  fire, 
that  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  step  within  the  pale  of 
the  Rotunda,  and  it  Is  death  for  any  to  enter  it  None  but 
a  priest  can  carry  the  fire  forth. 

The  Spiral  Fire,  on  the  hearth  or  floor  of  the  Rotunda, 
is  very  curious ;  it  seems  to  light  up  in  a  flame  of  itself  at 
the  appointed  time,  but  how  this  is  done  I  know  not 

All  the  Indians  whom  I  have  been  amongst,  are  so 
confirmed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
that  they  would  certainly  judge  any  man  to  be  out  of  his 
reason  that  should  doubt  of  it;  they  also  believe  that  every 
creature  has  a  spirit  or  soul  that  exists  in  a  future  state. 
Some  historians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a  pattern 
or  spiritual  likeness  of  every  thing  living,  as  well  as  inani- 
mate, exists  in  another  ^orld. 

They  believe  in  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state^  just  in  the  same  manner  which  we  do ;  that  virtue 
and  merit  will  be  rewarded  with  felicity ;  and  that  wicked- 
ness, on  the  contrary,  will  be  attended  with  infamy  and 
misery. 

They  believe  in  visions,  dreams,  and  trances.  They 
relate  abundance  of  stories  of  men  that  have  been  dead  or 
thought  dead  for  many  hours  and  days,  who  have  revived 
again,  giving  an  account  of  their  transit  to  and  from  the 
world  of  souls,  and  describing  the  condition  and  situation  of 
the  place  and  spirits  residing  there.  And  these  people  have 
always  returned  to  life  with  doctrines  and  admonitions 
tending  to  encourage  and  enforce  virtue  and  morality. 


Wbiah  m  the  fftirest  and  most  comely  tribe  of  the  Sonthem  IndiRiie  ? 
Are  t}u.i  Indian  women  trenenillj  fairer  than  the  Indian  men  7  Are  the 
Iirdian  children  bom  with  the  copper  tinge  or  color  t  Or  does  this  color 
fifBt  make  iu  appeamnco  some  days  af^er  birth  1  Wo  he^r  much  id 
writers  of  white  iind  spotted  Indiana,  as  at  the  Isthmua  of  Darien  :  have 
you  ever  Been  or  heftrd  of  auch  white  or  spotted  Jndkna  among'  any  of 
the  tribea  with  which  you  are  acqoamled  ?  If  yoa  have,  some  account  of 
th^ae  phenomena  will  be  very  mtereating  to  me.  Do  you  remember  th© 
names  of  any  of  the  plams  that  the  Indians,  wiijcii  you  have  visited, 
make  use  of  in  painting  or  etaining  their  nkim  7  la  Uie  Sv^noan  (the 
Sangtiinaria  Cana^itiis  of  linoaeus),  one  of  the  plant!  employed  by  the 
Northern  Indiana  at  a  pigment^  foiiod  aa  far  south  as  the  countries  of  the 
Charokeea,  Creeks,  etc.  ? 

Answer, 

The  Cherokees  are  the  largest  race  of  men  I  ever  saw. 
They  are  as  comely  as  any,  and  their  complexions  are  very 
bright,  being  of  the  olive  cast  of  the  Asiatics;  this  is  theob: 
vious  reason  which  I  suppose  led  the  traders  to  give  them  the 
by-name  of  the  Breeds,  supposing  them  to  be  mixed  with  the 
white  people.  But  though  some  of  them  are  evidently  adul- 
terated by  the  traders,  yet  the  natural  complexion  is  tawny. 

The  women  are  tall,  slim,  and  of  a  graceful  figure,  and 
have  captivating  features  and  manners,  and  I  think  their 
complexion  is  rather  fairer  than  the  men's. 

The  Muscogulges  are  in  stature  nearly  equal  to  the 
Cherokees,  have  fine  features,  and  are  every  way  hand- 
some men.  Their  noses  are  very  often  aquiline ;  they  are 
well  limbed,  countenances  upright,  and.  their  eyes  brisk  and 
fiery ;  but  their  complexions  are  of  a  dark  copper  color. 

Their  women  are  very  small,  in  appearance  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  men ;  but  they  have  regular  and 
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beautiful  features,  the  eyes  large,  with  high-arched  eye- 
brows, and  their  complexions  little,  if  any,  brighter  than 
those  of  the  men. 

There  are  some  tribes  in  the  confederacy  which  much 
resemble  the  Cherokees,  in  stature  and  color,  etc.,  viz. :  the 
Uches,  Savannahs,  and  some  of  the  Seminoles. 

I  have  seen  Indian  infiemts  of  a  few  weeks  old ;  their 
color  was  like  that  of  a  healthy,  male,  European  country- 
man or  laborer  of  middle  age,  though  inclining  a  little  more 
to  the  red  or  copper  tinge ;  but  they  soon  become  of  the 
Indian  copper.  I  believe  this  change  comes  naturally,  as 
I  never,  from  constant  inquiry,  could  learn  that  the  Indians 
had  any  artificial  means  of  changing  their  color. 

The  Indians  who  have  commerce  with  the  whites 
make  very  little  use  of  colors  or  paints  of  the  native  pro- 
duction of  their  country,  since  they  have  neglected  their 
own  manufactures  for  those  supplied  them  cheaply  and  in 
abundance  from  Europe.  I  believe  they  are  in  general 
ignorant  themselves  of  their  own  country's  productions. 
The  poccoon  or  Sangtienaria  OaUiunty  bark  of  the  Acer 
rubrumj  Toxcodendran  radicans,  Rhnstruphydon,  and 
some  other  vegetable  pigments  are  yet  in  use  by  the  women, 
who  still  amuse  themselves  in  manufacturing  some  few 
things,  as  belts  and  coronets  for  their  husbands,  feather 
cloaks,  moccasons,  etc. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  white,  speckled,  or  pied  peo- 
ple among  them. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  anciently,  when  neces- 
sity obliged  them,  the  Indians  were  more  ingenious  and 
industrious  in  manufactures  than  now.  Therefore,  we 
must  seek  for  their  arts  and  sciences  among  nations  far 
distant  from  the  settlements  of  the  white  people,  or  recover 
them  by  inquiry  and  experiments  of  our  own. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  respecting  the 
hair  of  the  head  of  the  Indians,  which  I  do  not  know  to 
have  been  observed  by  travellers  or  historians.    Besides 


to 
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the  latikness,  extraordinary  natural  length,  and  perhapi 
coarseness  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  it  is  of  a  shining  hiack 
or  bmwn  color,  showing  the  same  splendor  and  change- 
ableoess  at  different  expostiies  to  the  light  The  traders 
informed  me  that  they  preserved  its  perfect  blackness  and 
splendor  by  the  use  of  the  red  farinaceous  or  fiirsy  coTe^ 
ing  of  the  berries  of  the  common  sumach  {Rhus  glabrum). 
Over  night  ihey  rub  this  red  powder  in  their  hair,  as  much 
as  it  will  contain,  tying  it  up  close  with  a  handkerchief  till 
morning,  when  they  carefully  comb  it  out  and  dress  their 
hair  with  clear  bears'  otL 

But,  notwithstanding  this  care  and  assiduity,  it  must  at 
last  submit  to  old  age,  and  I  have  seen  the  hair  of  the 
extreme  aged  as  white  as  cotton  wool,  I  have  observed 
quantities  of  this  red  powder  in  their  bouaea^ 


VUL    SOCIAL  BELATI0K8. 


(iuery. 

What  is  the  conditioii  of  the  women  among  the  tribes  of  Indiana  whiefa 
you  visited  7  We  are  told  by  many  writers  that  the  condition  or  state  of 
the  Indian  women  is  the  picture  of  misery  and  oppression ;  is  this  actoally 
the  case  7  Do  the  Indian  women  ever,  so  far  as  yon  know,  preside  at  the 
councils  of  the  Sachems,  especially  when  war  and  other  matters  of  con- 
sequence are  considered  in  tlieir  councils?  Have  yon  ever  heard  or 
known  of  any  instance  or  instances  of  women  who  have  presided  over  any 
nation  or  nations  of  Indians  7 


Answer, 


I  hfive  every  reasonable  argument  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  whites  residing 
among  the  Indians,  to  be  convinced  that  the  condition  of 
the  women  is  as  happy,  compared  with  that  of  the  men,  as 
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the  condition  of  women  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Their 
businem  or  employment  is  chiefly  in  the  house,  as  it  is 
with  other  women,  except  at  the  season  when  their  crops 
are  glowing,  when  they  generally  turn  out  with  their  hus- 
bands or  parents,  but  they  are  by  no  means  compelled  to 
such  labor.  There  are  not  one-third  as  many  females  as 
males  seen  at  work  in  their  plantations:  for,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  by  a  law  of  the  people,  they  do  not  hunt,  the 
game  not  being  in  season  till  after  their  crops  or  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  so  the  males  have  little  else  with  which  to  em- 
ploy themselves ;  and  the  Indians  are  by  no  means  that 
lazy,  slothful,  sleepy  people,  they  are  commonly  reported  to 
be.  Besides,  you  may  depend  upon  my  assertion  that  there 
is  no  people  any  where  who  love  their  women  more  than 
these  Indians  do,  or  men  of  better  understanding  in  distin- 
guishing the  merits  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  more  faithful  in 
rendering  suitable  compensation.  They  are  courteous  and 
polite  to  the  women,  and  gentle,  tender  and  fondling,  even 
to  an  appearance  of  effeminacy,  to  their  offspring.  An 
Indian  never  attempts,  nay,  he  cannot  use  towards  a  woman 
amongst  them  any  indelicacy  or  indecency,  either  in  action 
or  language. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  an  instance  of  an  Indian  bea^ 
ing  his  wife  or  other  female,  or  reproving  them  in  anger 
or  in  harsh  language.  And  the  women  make  a  suitable 
and  grateful  return ;  for  they  are  discreet,  modest,  loving, 
fiiithful,  and  affectionate  to  their  husbands. 

In  the  hunting  season,  that  is  in  autumn  and  winter, 
the  men  are  generally  out  in  the  forests,  when  the  whole 
care  of  the  house  falls  on  the  women,  who  are  then  obliged 
to  undergo  a  good  deal  of  labor,  such  as  cutting  and  bring- 
ing home  the  winter's  wood,  which  they  toat*  on  their 
back  or  head  a  great  distance,  especially  those  of  the 

*  TVof ,  or  M£,  to  carry ;  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  mnch  used  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  has  been— absordljr  enough— derived  from  the  Latin 
tottU,S0raeU*i  DiOwiutryo/Amtncmiimt,'^. 
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ancient  large  towns^  where  the  commonft  and  old  fieldi 
extend  some  miles  to  the  woodland.  But  this  labor  is  in 
part  alleviated  by  the  assistance  of  the  old  men,  who  are 
past  their  hunting  days  and  no  longer  participate  in  the 
warsj  who  remain  in  the  towns.  They  have  likewise  the 
aid  of  horses  in  this  work*  The  women  also  gather  an 
incredibSe  amount  of  nuts  and  acorns,  which  they  man  a* 
facture  into  oil  for  annual  consumption.  They  make  all 
the  pottery  or  earthenware,  which  is  very  considerable,  as 
some  of  their  pota  hold  near  a  barrel,  and  are  of  a  tender 
and  fragile  composition ;  you  may  see  mounts  of  fragments 
of  earthenware  around  their  towns,  for  every  fragment^ 
however  small,  is  cast  into  these  heaps, 

I  neither  knew  nor  heard  of  any  instances  of  the  females 
bearing  rule,  or  presiding  either  in  council  or  the  field ;  but^ 
according  to  report,  the  Cbemkees  and  Creeks  can  hcwist  of 
tlieir  SemiramiSj  Zenobia,  and  Cleopatra.  When  I  was 
passing  through  the  Cherokee  country^  we  crossed  a  very 
fine  stream,  a  branch  of  TSigih  Creek,  which  is  called 
War- woman's  Crct-k.  I  inquired  of  my  companion,  an 
ancient  trader,  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  name.  He  an- 
swered, that  it  arose  from  a  decisive  battle  which  the  Cheio- 
kees  formerly  gained  over  their  enemies  on  the  banks  of 
this  creek,  through  the  valor  and  stratagem  of  an  Indian 
woman,  who  was  present.  She  was  afterwaids  raised  to 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  a  Queen  or  Chief  of  the  nation,  as 
a  reward  for  her  superu)r  virtues  and  abilitieSi  and  presided 
in  the  State  during  her  life. 

The  Creeks  speak  to  this  day  with  the  highest  enco- 
miums and  pride  of  a  widow  of  their  grand  Chief  or 
Mico,  whose  superior  wisdom  interposed  between  these 
nations  and  the  English,  about  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony  of  Georgia  (under  the  conduct  of 
of  General  Oglethorp),  and  restored  peace  between  them, 
which  grew  firmer  and  stronger  every  day  till  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  British  government  in  that  region.    This  woman 
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married  Rev.  Dr.  Bozemoth,  of  the  new-founded  colonji 
a  very  worthy  man,  who  had,  as  a  dowry  with  his  queeui 
a  large  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast  of  Geoi^a,  together 
with  a  territory  on  the  main.  If  I  mistake  not,  Dr.  Boze- 
moth  afterwards  returned  to  England  with  his  wife,  who 
even  there  was  esteemed  a  celebrated  woman  for  her  vir- 
tues and  talents.*  The  Seminoles,  or  Liower  Creeks,  also 
boast  of  a  great  queen  or  empress  in  former  days,  whose 
empire,  according  to  their  account,  must  have  been  in  East 
Florida,  between  the  St  Marjr's  and  St  Juan  rivers  and 
the  imperial  city  of  Alachua,  She  was  powerful  and 
beneficent,  and  so  celebrated  a  beauty  that  all  the  kings  to 
a  vast  distance  round  about,  at  certain  seasons,  annually 
resorted  to  her  court  with  large  trains  of  their  chiefs,  etc., 
bearing  presents  for  the  queen,  not  as  tributaries,  but  out  of 
compliment  and  respect  to  her  merit  Great  numbers  of 
the  kings,  chiefs,  etc.,  continued  for  the  stated  period,  re- 
presenting sports,  feats  of  arms,  and  other  divertisements, 
to  divert  and  compliment  this  celebrated  queen.  She  was 
carried  about  under  a  rich  canopy  of  feathers,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  princes  and  nobles,  etc. 

.  Her  reign  was  about  the  time  the  Europeans  first 
visited  these,  coasts.  The  Spanish  inhabitants  of  East 
Florida  have  got  a  tradition  of  these  matters,  and  relate 
accounts  much  like  the  above. 


*  As  to  this  utter  part  of  the  history,  I  am  not  certain  whether  she  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  her  life  in  Europe,  or  retamed  again  to  Geor^ ;  and 
also  I  may,  perhaps,  be  incorrect  as  to  the  entire  particulars  of  the  story. 
Bnt  the  main  of  the  history  is  tme,  as  every  Georgian  and  Indian  knows, 
and  rejoices  at  having  the  names  of  those  persons  mentioned.  Any  gentle- 
man of  Georgia  will  avow  to  its  anthentidty,  and,  perhaps,  upon  inquiry, 
will  give  you  a  more  accurate  account  than  I  can. 

8 
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a.     CHUNtr-TARDSj  OE  EABTHWOEKB* 

Query. 

Id  the  letter  which  you  wkAb  i&  me  ccnceming  the  Mouni$^  etc,,  you 
make  mention  of  the  Chunky-  Yfird  of  the  Cherokee  fpdiftus.  What  is 
th6  DAture,  ute,  etc.^  of  thii  yard  1  h  iMb  Chunky- Yard  coafined  to  Ihe 
Cherokee  Indiana  ?  or  have  you  oheerved  it  among  the  other  trihea  of 
Indiani  ?    A  aketch  of  the  Chunki/-  Yard  wiU  be  vaiy  ac^ptahle* 

Amwer* 

The  Chunkf/-  Yards  of  the  Creeks,  so  called  by  the 
traders,  as  a  cubiform  area,  generally  in  the  centre  of  the 
lown,  because  the  Public  Square  and  the  Rotundaj  or  great 
winter  Council-housep  stand  at  the  two  opposite  corners  of 
it.  It  is  generally  very  ex  tensive,  especially  in  the  large 
old  tovirnSj*  is  exactly  level,  and  simk  two,  sotnetimea 
three,  feet  below  the  banks  or  terraces  surrounding  itj  which 
are  sometimes  two,  one  above  and  behind  the  other,  and  are 
formed  of  earth  cast  out  of  the  area  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion ;  these  banks  or  terraces  serve  the  purposes  of  seats 
for  the  spectators.  In  the  centre  of  the  3rard  there  is  a  low 
circular  mount  or  eminence,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
erect  the  chunky-pole^  which  is  a  high  obelisk,  or  four 
square  pillars  declining  upwards  to  an  obtuse  point,  in 
shape  and  proportion  much  resembling  the  Egyptian  obe- 
lisk. This  is  of  wood,  the  heart  or  inward  resinous  part 
of  the  sound  pine-tree,  and  Is  very  diuable ;  it  is  generally 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  to  the  top  of  this  is  fas- 
tened some  object  to  shoot  at  with  bows  and  arrows,  the 
rifle,  etc.,  at  certain  times  appointed.    Near  each  corner  of 


*  The  Chunky- Yards  are  of  different  aizea,  according^  to  the  largeneas 
and  fame  of  the  town  they  belong  to ;  some  are  200  or  800  yards  in  lenigth, 
and  of  proportionable  breadth. 
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the  lower  and  further  end  of  the  yard  stands  erect  a  less 
pillar  or  pole,  about  twelve  feet  high :  these  are  called  the 
slave-posts^  because  to  them  are  bound  the  captives  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  and  these  posts  are  usually  decorated 
with  the  scalps  of  their  slain  enemies  ;  the  scalps  with  the 
hair  on  them,  and  strained  on  a  little  hoop,  usually  five  or 
six  inches  in  width,  are  suspended  by  a  string  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length  round  about  the  top  of  the  pole, 
where  they  remain  as  long  as  they  last.  I  have  seen  some 
that  have  been  there  so  long  as  to  lose  all  the  hair,  and  the 
skin  remaining  white  as  parchment  or  paper.  The  pole  is 
usually  crowned  with  the  white  dry  skull  of  an  enemy.  In 
some  of  these  towns  I  have  counted  six  or  eight  scalps 
fluttering  on  one  pole  in  these  yards.  Thus  it  appears 
evidently  enough  that  this  area  is  designed  for  a  public 
place  of  exhibition  of  shows  and  games,  and  formerly 
some  of  the  scenes  were  of  the  most  tragical  and  barbarous 
nature,  as  torturing  the  miserable  captives  with  fire  in 
various  ways,  and  causing  or  forcing  them  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let naked,  chunked  and  beat  almost  to  death  with  burning 
chimks  and  fire-brands,  and  at  last  burnt  to  ashes. 

I  inquired  of  the  traders  for  what  reason  this  area  was 
called  the  Chunky-Yard ;  they  were  in  general  ignorant, 
yet  they  all  seemed  to  agree  in  a  lame  story  of  its  origin- 
ating from  its  being  the  place  where  the  Indians  formerly 
put  to  death  and  tortured  their  captives — or  from  the  In- 
dian name  for  it,  which  bears  such  a  signification.* 

*  According  to  Adair,  Da  Pntz,  and  other  writers,  the  Cherokees,  and  i 
probably  the  Creeks,  were  much  addicted  to  a  singular  game,  played  with 
a  rod  and  pole,  and  a  circalar  stone  or  disk,  which  was  called  ckungke. 
Mr.  Catlin  describes  this  game  as  still  existing  under  the  name  of  "  TVAufi^- 
kei"  amongst  the  Minitarees  and  other  tribes  on  the  Missouri.  It  also 
preyailed  among  some  of  the  Ohio  Indians.  It  has  been  suggest^  that  the 
areas  called  chunk  or  ckwnky  yards  by  Bartram,  deriyed  their  names  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were,  amongst  other  objects,  devoted  to  games, 
among  which  that  of  the  ckungke  was  promhient  This  suggestion  derlTas 
some  support  from  Adahr,  who  says,  **  They  hare,  near  their  State  Honsoi^ 
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The  Indians  do  not  now  lorture  their  c&ptires  after  that 
cruel  manner  as  formerly;  but  there  are  some  old  traders 
who  have  been  present  at  the  hummg  of  captives* 

1  observed  no  Chunky- Yards,  chunky-pole,  or  slave- 
posts  in  use  in  any  of  the  Cherokee  towns  t  and  when  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  journal,  chunky-yards  in  the  Chero- 
kee country,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  have  seen  the 
remains  or  vestiges  of  them  in  the  ancient  ruins  of  towns ; 
for  in  the  present  Cherokee  towns  that  I  visited^  though 
there  were  the  ancient  mounts  and  signs  of  the  yard  adjoin- 
ing,  yet  the  yard  was  either  built  upon  or  turned  into  a 
garden  spot  or  the  like. 

Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Chunky- Yards  now^ 
or  lately,  m  use  amongst  the  Creeks,  are  of  very  ancient 
date — not  the  formation  of  the  present  Indians.  But  m 
most  towns  they  are  cleaned  out  and  kept  in  repaiij  being 
swept  very  clean  every  day,  and  the  poles  kept  up  and 
decorated  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned. 


X.     TENURE  OF  LANDS  AND  PBOFSBTT. 

Query. 

Does  there  appear  to  be  a  communiiy  of  goodi  among  the  tribes  yoa 
have  visited  7  Or  have  the  merobere  of  each  tribe  their  own  exchuiwe 
froperty  in  Lands,  Produce  of  these  Lands,  etc.  7 

Answer, 

As  I  have  already  observed,  in  answer  to  your  fifth 
question,  the  soil,  with  all  its  appurtenances  of  the  whole 


a  aqoare  piece  of  groand,  well  cleared ;  and  fine  aand  ia  strewn  over  it 
when  requisite  to  promote  a  swifter  motion  to  what  they  throw  aloof  it."— 
{AmeriMi/i^  Indians,  p.  402.)  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  these 
■qnaie  areas  were  denominated  cku/ngke  or  chunky  yards.— iS>.  O,  EL 
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Muscogulge  Confederacy  or  Empire,  is  equally  the  right 
and  property  of  every  individual  inhabitant,  except  within 
the  pale  or  precinct  of  each  town,  where  meum  and  teumf 
or  distinctions  of  property,  take  place.  ^  And  though  I 
believe  that  the  whole  territory  comprehended  within  the 
claims  of  the  Confederacy  is  divided  by  lines  and  bounda- 
ries amongst  the  different  tribes  (as,  for  instance,  the  Uches^ 
as  mentioned  2d,  6th,  the  Savannahs,  Alabamas,  and 
other  tribes  who  speak  the  Stinkard  tongue,  who  make, 
perhaps,  one-third  of  the  Confederacy ;  the  Muscogulges, 
who  are  the  head  or  imperial  tribe  and  founders  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  speak  the  Muscoge  or  national  tongue, 
and  whose  towns  and  villages  perhaps  claim  the  other  two 
thirds  of  the  territory) ;  vet  every  individual  citizen  of  the 
Confederacy  has  the  same  equal  right  to  hunt  and  range, 
where  he  pleases,  in  the  forests  and  unoccupied  lands,  and 
to  range  stocks  of  cattle,  horses,  etc. 

All  that  a  man  earns  by  his  labor  or  industry  belongs 
to  himself;  he  has  the  use  and  disposal  of  it  according  to 
the  custom  and  usages  of  the  people.  He  may  clear,  settle, 
and  plant  as  much  land  as  he  pleases,  and  wherever  he 
will  within  the  boundaries  of  his  tribe.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  few  instances  amongst  the  Creeks,  of  farms  or 
private  plantations  out  of  sight  of  the  town.  I  was  at  one 
belonging  to  a  chief  of  the  town  of  the  Apalachians,  about 
six  miles  from  the  town,  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river: 
I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit  with  an  old  trader,  my  fellow 
pilgrim,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with 
him.  He  is  called  the  Bosten  or  Boatswain  by  the  traders. 
As  a  prince,  he  received  us  with  politeness  and  most  per- 
fect good  breeding.  His  villa  was  beautifully  situated  and 
well  constructed.  It  was  composed  of  three  oblong  uniform 
frame  buildings,  and  a  fourth,  four-square,  fronting  the  prin- 
cipal house  or  common  hall,  after  this  manner,  encompass- 
ing one  area.  The  hall  was  his  lodging-house,  large  and 
commodious;  the  two  wings  were,  one  a  cook-house,  the 
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other  a  skin  or  ware-hoase;  and  the  large  square  one  was 
a  vast  open  pamli^m,  supporting  a  canopy  of  cedar  roof  by 
two  rows  of  columns  or  pillars,  one  within  the  other.  Be- 
tween each  range  of  pillars  was  a  platform^  or  what  the 
traders  call  cabins^  a  sort  of  sofa  raised  about  two  feet 

h 

■  abo7e  the  common  grounds  and  ascended  by  two  steps ; 

I  this  was  covered  with  checkered  mats  of  curious  maniifac- 

I  ture,  woven  of  splints  of  canes  dyed  of  different  colors ;  the 

I  middle  was  a  four-stjtiare  stage  or  platform,  raised  nine 

I  inches  or  a  foot  higher  than  the  cabins  or  sofas,  and  abo 

L  covered  with  mats.    In  this  delightful  airy  place  we  were 

1^  leceivedj  and  entertained  by  this  prince.  We  had  excel- 
lent  coffee  served  up  in  china  ware,  by  young  negro  slaves. 
We  had  plenty  of  excellent  sugar,  honey,  choice  warm 
com  cakes,  venison  steaks,  and  barbacued  meat  We 
spent  the  fore  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and  returned  to 
town  at  evening,  well  pleased  with  the  honors  and  distinc- 
tions shown  us  by  that  man  of  excellent  character.  He 
had  near  one  hundred  acres  of  fertile  land  in  good  fence, 
most  of  which  is  usually  planted,  aad  attended  to  by  his 
own  family,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  people,  among 
which  were  about  fifteen  negroes,  several  of  which  were 
married  to  Indians',  and  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  them ; 
but  they  are  slaves  till  they  marry,  when  they  become  In- 
dians or  free  citizens. 

This  truly  great  and  worthy  man  has  acquired  his 
riches  by  trading  with  the  white  people.  He  carries  his 
merchandise  on  horses  to  the  Altamaha  river,  where,  hav- 
ing large  and  convenient  boats,  he  descends  the  river  to 
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Frederica,  and  sometimes  continues  his  voyage  to  Simbury 
and  Savannah,  when  he  disposes  of  his  goods  (i.  e.,  deer- 
skuis,  furs,  hides,  tallow,  oils,  honey,  wax,  etc.,  etc.),  and 
with  the  receipts  thereof  purchases  sugar,  coffee,  and 
eveiy  other  kind  of  goods  suitable  to  the  Indian  markets. 
I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  which  may  be  called 
a  digression,  because  it  may  (amongst  many  more  instances 
I  could  produce,  were  it  required  of  me)  serve  to  convince 
those  prejudiced,  ignorant,  obstinate  people,  that  assert  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Greeks  to  be  brought  over 'to  our 
modes  of  civil  society  (though  so  contrary  to  their  notions 
of  civilization,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  irreconcilable 
to  right  reason).  However,  I  am  not  for  levelling  things 
down  to  the  simplicity  of  Indians,  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  that  we  may  possibly  better  our  condition  in 
civil  society,  by  paying  some  more  respect  to  and  impar- 
tially examining  the  system  of  legislation,  religion,  morality, 
and  economy  of  these  despised,  persecuted  wild  peopUj  or 
as  they  are  learnedly  called,  bipeds — I  suppose  meaning  a 
creature  differing  from  quadrupeds. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  question.  Every  town 
or  community  assigns  a  piece  or  parcel  of  land  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  This  is 
called  the  town  platUatian^  where  every  family  or  citizen 
hsis  his  parcel  or  share,  according  to  desire  or  convenienoei 
or  the  largeness  of  his  family.  The  shares  are  bounded  by  a 
strip  of  grass  ground,  poles  set  up,  or  any  other  natural  or 
artificial  boundary,  so  that  the  whole  plantation  is  a  collect 
tion  of  lots  joining  each  other,  comprised'  in  one  enclosure 
or  general  boundary. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  season  arrives,  all  the  citizens, 
as  one  family,  prepare  the  ground  and  begin  to  plant,  com- 
mencing at  one  end  or  the  other,  as  convenience  may  direct 
for  the  general  good,  and  so  continue  on  until  finished ; 
and  when  the  young  plants  arise  and  require  culture,  they 
dress  and  husband  them  until  the  crops  are  ripe.    The 
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work  is  directed  by  ftn  overseer  elected  or  appointed  annu- 
ally, I  suppose  in  rotattoD  througbout  all  the  families  of  the 
town.  Re  rises  at  daybreak,  makes  hia  progress  through 
the  town,  and,  with  a  singular  loud  ery^  awakens  the  peo- 
ple to  their  daily  labors^  who  by  sunri^  assemble  at  the 
Public  Square,  each  one  with  his  hoe  and  axe,  where  they 
form  themselves  into  one  body  or  band,  headed  by  iheir 
superintendent,  who  leads  them  to  the  field  in  the  same 
order  as  if  they  were  going  to  battle,  when  they  begin  their 
work,  and  continue  till  evening.  The  females  do  not 
inarch  out  with  the  men^  but  follow  in  detached  parties 
bearing  the  provisions  of  the  day. 

When  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  ripe  and  in  fit  order 
to  gather  in,  they  all  on  the  same  day  repair  to  the  plan- 
tation :  each  gathers  the  produce  of  his  own  proper  lot, 
brings  it  to  town,  and  deposits  it  in  his  own  cri&^  al^ 
lotting  a  certain  portion  for  the  Public  Granary,  which  is 
called  the  King^s  crib,  because  its  contents  are  at  his  dis- 
posal, though  not  his  private  property,  but  considered  as 
the  tribute  or  free  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king. 

The  design  of  the  common  granary  is  for  the  wisest 
and  best  of  purposes,  with  respect  to  their  people,  i.  e.,  a 
store  or  resource  to  repair  to  in  cases  of  necessity.  Thus 
when  a  family's  private  stores  fall  short,  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent or  otherwise,  they  are  entitled  to  assistance  and  sup- 
ply from  the  public  granary,  by  applying  to  the  king. 
It  also  serves  to  aid  other  towns  which  may  be  in  want ; 
and  affords  provisions  for  their  armies,  for  travellers,  so- 
journers, etc.,  etc. 

Thus  the  Mico  becomes  the  provider  or  Father  of  Ms 
People,  or  of  mankind — the  greatest  and  most  godlike 
character  upon  earth. 

Besides  the  general  plantation,  each  inhabitant  in  the 
town  incloses  a  garden  spot  adjoining  his  house,  where  he 
plants  com,  rice,  squashes,  etc.,  which,  by  early  planting 
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and  close  attention,  affords  an  earlier  supply  than  the  dis- 
tant plantations. 

Now,  although  it  appears  that  these  people  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  freedom  and  private  property,  and  have 
laws,  usages,  and  customs,  which  secure  each  one  his 
rights  according  to  reason,  justice,  and  equality,  the  whole 
tribe  seems  as  one  &imily  or  community,  and,  in  fact,  all 
their  possessions  are  in  common;  for  they  have  neither 
locks  nor  bars  to  their  doors,  and  there  is  a  common  and 
continual  intercourse  between  the  families  of  a  tribe ;  in- 
deed, throughout  the  Confederacy,  they  seem  as  one  great 
family,  perfectly  known  and  acquainted  with  each  other . 
whenever  they  meet 

If  one  goes  to  another's  house  and  is  in  want  of  any 
necessary  that  he  or  she  sees,  and  says,  I  have  need  of  such 
a  thing,  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  polite  way  of  asking  for  it, 
and  the  request  is  forthwith  granted,  without  ceremony  or 
emotion ;  for  he  knows  he  is  welcome  to  the  like  generous 
and  friendly  return  at  any  time.  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
consider  all  the  Indians  of  the  earth  as  one  great  family  or 
community,  who  have  separated  themselves  as  convenience 
or  necessity  have  directed,  and  formed  innumerable  na- 
tions,— climates,  situations,  revolutions,  renovations,  or  other 
unknown  causes,  having  marked  the  different  nations  and 
tribes  by  different  stature,  color,  complexion,  manners,  cus- 
toms, language,  etc.,  etc. 

Their  philanthropy  and  hospitality  are  perhaps  the  most 
universal  and  liberal  of  any  people  we  have  any  account 
of;  they  call  all  men,  either  of  their  own  land  or  of  the 
most  distant  nations,  by  the  name  of  brother.  The  Israelites 
called  all  of  their  own  nation  and  religion  brothers  or 
brethren.  But  the  aborigines,  or  red  men  of  America,  offer 
this  salutation  to  every  individual  of  every  nation,  color,  or 
language  whatever ;  and  this  is  universal  throughout  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  unless  we  are  to  except  the 
EsqtiemauXf  who  appear  to  be  another  race,  and  with  good 
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reason  are  supposed  to  be  an  European  colony,  much  later 
than  the  colonisation  of  (he  red  race,  supposing  them  to  be 
not  absolutely  aboriginea.  Such  is  their  hospitality  ta 
strangers,  that  I  knovir  a  Creek  Indian  would  not  only 
receive  into  his  house  a  traveller  or  sojournefj  of  whatever 
nation,  color,  or  language  (without  distinction  of  rank  or 
any  other  exception  of  person),  and  there  treat  hitn  as  a 
brother  or  his  own  child  so  long  as  he  pleased  to  stay,  and 
that  without  the  least  hope  or  thought  of  interest  or  reward, 
but  serve  him  with  the  best  of  every  thing  his  abilities  could 
afford.  He  would  divide  with  you  the  la.<!l  grain  of  corn 
or  piece  of  flesh,  offer  you  the  most  valuable  things  in  his 
possession  that  he  imagines  would  be  acceptable,  nay, 
would  part  with  every  thing  rather  th^n  contend  for  them,  or 
Jet  a  stranger  remain  or  go  away  necessitous.  And  this  to  au 
enemy  whom  they  know  or  suspect  has  come  through  his  ac- 
cident or  misfortune  among  them,  or  fallen  into  their  hands : 
in  this  case  they  would  conduct  him  safe  beyond  their 
frontiers^  and  then  tell  him  to  go  and  take  care  of  himself. 

Even  a  white  man,  whom  they  have  reason  to  know  is 
their  most  formidable,  cruel,  barbarous,  and  unrelenting 
foe,  they  would  cherish  as  long  as  he  might  choose  to  stay, 
or  else  guard  him  to  his  country.  If  he  came  peaceably 
to  his  town,  or  even  if  he  met  him  alone  in  the  dreary 
forest,  naked,  hungry,  bewildered,  lost,  the  Indian  would 
give  him  his  only  blanket,  half  his  provisions,  and  take 
him  to  his  wigwam,  where  he  would  repose  securely  and 
quietly,  and  in  the  morning  conduct  him  safe  back  to  his 
own  frontier — and  all  this,  even  though  he  had  been  the 
day  before  beaten,  bniised,  and  shot  at  by  a  white  man. 
Thus  they  are  hospitable,  forgiving,  gentle,  humane,  and 
grateful,  without  precept  or  scholastic  education ;  and  this 
by  nature  or  some  other  unknown  cause,  without  the  least 
desire  or  expectation  of  applause  or  reward. 
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XI.     DISEASES  AND  BEKEDIE& 

Query. 

What  appear  to  be  the  most  common  diseases  among  the  tribes  of 
Indians  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?  What  are  their  remedies  for 
those  diseases  ?  Have  you  any  reasons  for  believing  that  the  venereal 
disease  was  known  among  the  N.  A.  Indians  brfore  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  the  Europeans  ?  Is  it  a  frequent  or  common  disease  at  pre" 
sera  among  the  Indians  ?  If  so,  do  they  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
remedy  or  remedies  for  it  ?    If  any  remedies,  what  are  they  ? 

Answer. 

The  Indians  seem  in  general  healthier  than  the  whites, 
have  fewer  diseases,  and  those  they  have  not  so  acute  or 
contagious  as  those  amongst  us. 

The  small-pox  sometimes  visits  them,  and  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  diseases. 

Dysentery,  pleurisy,  intermittent  fevers,  epilepsy  and 
asthma,  they  have  at  times. 

The  hooping-cough  is  fatal  among  their  children,  and 
worms  very  frequent.  But  (besides  their  well-known 
remedy,  spigelia  anthelmintica),  to  prevent  the  troublesome 
and  fatal  effects  of  this  disease,  they  use  a  strong  lixivium 
prepared  from  ashes  of  bean-stalks  and  other  vegetables,  in 
all  their  food  prepared  from  com  {zed),  which  otherwise, 
they  say,  breeds  worms  in  their  stomachs. 

They  have  the  venereal  disease  amongst  them  in  some 
of  its  stages ;  but  by  their  continence,  temperance,  powerful 
remedies,  skill  in  applying  them,  and  care,  it  is  a  disease 
which  may  be  said  to  be  uncommon.  In  some  towns  it  is 
scarcely  known,  and  in  none  rises  to  that  state  of  virulency 
which  we  call  a  poxj  unless  sometimes  amongst  the  white 
traders,  who  themselves  say,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  that  it 
might  be  eradicated  if  the  traders  did  not  carry  it  with 
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tfiem  to  the  nations  when  they  return  with  their  merchan- 
dise ;  these  contract  th«  disorder  before  they  set  off^  and  it 
generally  becomes  Tinilent  by  the  time  they  arriyej  when 
they  apply  to  the  Indian  doctors  to  get  cured. 

However,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  infernal 
disease  originated  in  Americai  from  the  variety  of  remedies 
found  among  the  Indians^  all  of  which  are  vegetable.  I 
imagine  that  the  disease  is  more  prevalent,  as  well  as  more 
malignant,  among  the  northern  tribes. 

The  vegetables  which  I  discovered  to  be  used  as  reme- 
dies, were  generally  very  powerful  cathartics.  Of  this 
class  are  several  species  of  the  IriSi  viz.y  Ir.  versicolor^  Ir. 
verna^  And  for  the  same  purpose  they  have  a  high  esti- 
mation of  a  species  of  either  Croton  or  Sii^lUn^a^  1  am  in 
doubt  which  ;  1  think  it  is  unknown  to  Europeans  {Or. 
decumbem) :  it  is  in  great  account  in  the  medicines  of  Dr< 
Ho  ward  J  of  N*  CaroUnap  in  curing  the  yaws^  and  is  called 
the  yaw-weed.  A  great  number  of  leaning,  simple  stemS| 
arise  from  a  large  perennial  root ;  these  stalks  are  furnished 
with  lanciolate,  entire  leaves,  both  surfaces  smooth.  The 
stems  terminate  with  spikes  of  male  and  female  flowers ; 
the  latter  are  succeeded  by  tricoccous  seed-vessels,  each  cell 
containing  a  single  seed ;  the  capsule,  after  excluding  the 
seed,  contracts  and  becomes  of  a  triangular  figure,  much 
resembling  a  cocked  hat,  which  has  given  that  name  to  the 
plant,  i.  e.,  the  "  cock-up-hat."  In  autumn,  before  the 
stems  decay,  the  leaves  change  to  yellow,  red,  and  crimson 
colors,  before  they  fall  oflF. 

I  have  been  particular  in  the  history  of  this  plant,  be- 
cause it  is  known-  to  possess  very  singular  and  powerful 
qualities. '  It  is  common  on  the  light,  dry,  high  lands  of 
Carolina,  Greorgia,  and  Florida. 

Several  species  of  Smilax,  the  woody  vines  of  Bignonia 
crucigeroy  some  of  the  bays  {laurus),  are  of  great  account 
with  the  Indians  as  remedies. 

But  the  Indians,  in  the  cure  of  all  complaints,  depend 
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most  upon  regimen,  and  a  rigid  abstinence  in  respect  to 
exciting  drinks,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of  other  pas- 
sions and  appetites. 

The  Cherokees  use  the  Lobelia  spphUUuui,  and  another 
plant  of  still  greater  power  and  efiicacy,  which  the  traders 
told  me  of,  but  would  not  undertake  to  show  it  to  me  under 
twenty  guineas  reward,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  who  endeavor 
to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  whites,  lest  its  great 
virtues  should  excite  their  researches  for  it  to  its  extirpa- 
tion, etc. 

The  vines  or  climbing  stems  of  the  climber  {Bignonia 
crucigera)  are  equally  divided  longitudinally  into  four 
parts  by  the  same  number  of  their  membranes,  somewhat 
resembling  a  piece  of  white  tape,  by  which  means,  when 
the  vine  is  cut  through  and  divided  transversely,  it  presents 
to  view  the  likeness  of  a  cross.  This  membrane  is  of  a 
sweet,  pleasant  taste.  The  country  people  of  Carolina 
chop  these  vines  to  pieces,  together  with  china  brier,  and 
sassafras  roots,  and  boil  them  in  their  beer  in  the  spring,  for 
diet  drink,  in  order  to  attenuate  and  purify  the  blood  and 
juices.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  Howard's  famous 
infusion  for  curing  the  ffawsj  etc.,  the  use  and  virtues  of 
which  he  obtained  from  Indian  doctors. 

The  caustic  and  detergent  properties  of  the  white  nettle 
(roots)  of  Carolina  and  Florida  (jatropha  urens),  used  for 
cleansing  old  ulcers  and  consuming  proud-flesh,  and  like- 
wise the  dissolvent  and  diuretant  powers  of  the  root  of  the 
canvolviUus  pandurattis,  so  much  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in 
nephritic  complaints,  were  discovered  by  the  Indians  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Carolina.* 

1  was  informed  by  the  people,  that  in  order  to  prepare 
and  administer  both  these  remedies,  they  dig  up  the  roots 


*The  white  nettle  roots  are  good  and  wholesome  fbod  when  roasted  and 
boHed:  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  carrot  when  well  grown,  bat  few 
of  them  are  allowed  to  become  laige,  the  swine  are  so  fbnd  of  them. 
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and  divide  and  cut  them  into  three  pieces,  in  order  for  their 
more  speedy  drying  in  the  shade,  and  then  reduce  them  to 
powder,  the  fotmer  being  plentifully  spread  over  the  ulcer, 
and  the  powrder  of  the  latter  swallowed  with  any  proper 
liquid  vehicle ;  they  are  the  most  efficacious  if  used  as 
ffesh  as  possible, — I  suppose  losing  their  yiitues  bydesicca-^ 
tion  OF  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Through  the  emollient  and  discutient  power  of  the 
Bwamp  lily  {saururus  c&muus),  and  the  virlues  of  the  hypn 
or  May  apple  {podophyllum  peliaium), — the  root  of  which 
is  the  most  effectual  and  safe  emetic,  and  also  cathartic 
and  equally  efficacious  in  expelling  worms  from  the 
fitoraach,— the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  are  preserred^  both  of  children  and 
adults.  In  these  countries  it  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  the  Spanish  Ipecacuanha,  i  speak  not  only  from 
mj  own  experiencej  having  been  relieved  by  it,  but  like* 
wise  from  numberless  instances  where  I  have  seen  its 
almost  infaUible  good  effects.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  i 
autumn  and  winter,  and  spread  to  dry  in  an  airy  loft,  when 
they  are  occasionally  reduced  to  powder  by  the  usual  tri- 
turation (for  the  roots  will  retain  their  efficacy  when  dried). 
Thirty  grains  of  this  fine  sieved  powder  is  sufficient  to 
operate  on  common  constitutions,  and  half  that  quantity  on 
children,  but  a  weak  dose  is  sufficient  for  a  cathartic; 
either  way  it  never  fails  to  clear  the  stomach  of  worms. 

In  fine,  I  look  upon  this  and  the  saururus  to  be  two  as 
valuable  medicines  as  any  we  know  of^  at  least  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  virtues  of  both  were  communicated 
to  the  white  inhabitants  by  the  Indians. 

Panax  ginseng  and  Norida,  or  white  root  (or  "  belly- 
ache root  "),*  perhaps  angelica  lucida.    These  roots  are  of 

*  The  Creeks  and  Cherokeea  call  it  by  a  name  Blgnlfjring  "  white  root" 
In  Yirginia  it  is  called  Narida,  I  suppose  an  Indian  name.  It  ia  a  plant  highly 
worthy  of  cultiyation,  grows  naturally  in  a  good,  loose  toil  (moist),  near  to 
and  all  over  the  Cherokee  and  Apalachian  mountains.    My  fitther  (John 
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the  highest  esteem  among  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks ;  the 
virtues  of  the  former  are  well  known;  of  the  latter,  its 
firiendly  carminative  qualities  are  well  known  for  relieving 
all  the  disorders  of  the  stomach,  a  dry  belly-ache  and  dis- 
orders of  the  intestines,  colic,  hysterics,  etc.  The  patient 
chews  the  root  and  swallows  the  juice,  or  smokes  it  when 
dry  with  tobacco.  Even  the  smell  of  the  root  is  of  good 
effect  The  Liower  Creeks,  in  whose  country  it  does  not 
grow,  will  gladly  give  two  or  three  buckskins  for  a  single 
root  of  it 


ZIL     FOOD,  AlO)  HEAKS  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

Query, 

Does  the  food  of  the  Indians  appear  to  be  principally  animal  or  vege- 
table 7  What  are  the  principal  vegetables  employed  for  food  by  them  7 
What  vegetables  do  they  cultivate  for  food  besides  maizes  different  species 
of  goards,  etc  7  What  are  the  principal  vegetables  of  which  they  make 
tlieir  bread  7  Do  yon  think  the  tribes  yon  visited  were  acquainted  with 
the  nse  of  salt  before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans  7  If 
yon  think  they  were  not,  what  substances  did  they  employ  as  substitutes  7 

Aruwer, 

Their  animal  food  consists  chiefly  of  venison,  bears' 
flesh,  turkeys,  hares,  wild  fowl,  and  domestic  poultry;  and 
also  of  domestic  kine,  as  beeves,  goats,  and  swine — never 
horses'  flesh,  though  they  have  horses  in  great  plenty; 
neither  do  they  eat  the  flesh  of  dogs,  cats,  or  any  such 
creatures  as  are  usually  rejected  by  white  people. 

Their  vegetable  food  consists  chiefly  of  com  {zea)j  rice, 
convolvulus  iHitaias,  or  those  nourishing  roots  usually 
called  sweet  or  Spanish  potatoes  (but  in  the  Creek  Con- 

Bartram)  planted  it  in  his  garden,  where  it  flourished  equally  as  well  as  In 
fti  native  soil  But  the  ground-mice,  which  are  immoderately  fond  of  its 
root^  as  well  as  that  of  the  Cfinutngf  after  several  years  destroyed  it. 


fedemcy  they  never  plant  oi  eat  the  Irish  potato).  All 
the  species  of  the  phaseolus  and  d^dichos  in  use  aoioog 
the  whites,  are  cuhi^ated  by  the  Greeks  Cherokestfj  etc,, 
and  inak«  up  a  great  part  of  their  food-  All  the  species  of 
cucurbit a^  as  squashes,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  etc* ;  hut 
of  the  cucumerBs^  they  cultivate  none  of  the  apeciea  as  yet, 
neither  do  they  cuIUvate  our  farinaceous  grains,  as  wheat, 
barley,  spelts,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc,  (not  having  got  the  use 
of  the  plough  amongst  them,  though  it  has  been  introduced 
some  years  ago).  The  clnefs  rejected  it,  alleging  that  it 
would  starve  their  old  people  who  employed  themselves  in 
plantings  and  selltng  their  produce  to  the  traders,  for  their 
support  and  maintenance ;  seeing  that  by  permitting  the 
traders  to  use  the  plough^  one  or  two  persons  could  easily 
raise  more  gr&in  than  all  the  old  people  of  the  town  could 
do  by  using  the  hoe,  Tarnips,  parsnips,  salads,  etc.,  tiiey 
have  no  knowledge  of  Rice  {oryza)  they  plant  in  hill» 
on  high  dry  ground,  in  their  gardens  ;  by  this  managamenl 
a  few  grains  in  a  hill  (the  hills  about  four  feet  apart)  spread 
every  way  incrediblyj  and  seem  more  prohfic  than  culti- 
vated in  water,  as  in  the  white  settlements  of  Carolina ; 
the  heads  or  panicles  are  larger  and  heavier,  and  the  grain 
is  larger,  firmer,  or  more  farinaceous,  much  sweeter,  and 
more  nourishing.*  Each  &mily  raises  enough  of  tfiis  ex- 
cellent grain  for  its  own  use. 

But,  besides  the  cultivated  fruits  above  recited,  with 
peaches,  oranges,t  plums  (Chickasaw  phims),  figs,  and 

*  The  rice  planters  of  N.  Carcdiaa  raise  yery  little  of  their  rice  in  flooded 
fields  (the  xuitural  situation  of  their  conntrj  not  admitting  of  it),  hot  plant 
in  the  rich  low  lands  on  the  horders  of  streams,  or  swampe;  and  though 
this  kind  of  agricnltore  is  more  troublesome  and  ezpenstfe,  jet  they  find 
their  advantage  in  a  more  fkrinaceons  grain;  more  subctantial  and  sweeter, 
inasmnch  as  their  rice  brings  a  mnch  high€T  price  at  the  foreign  markets. 

t  Oranges  and  figs  are  not  much  cnltivated  in  the  NaUan  or  Upper 
Creeks;  but  in  the  Lower  Creek  country,  near  the  8ea-ooast»  they  are  hi 
greater  abundance,  particularly  the  orange.  Many  sorts  are  now  become 
wild  all  over  East  Florida. 
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some  apples,  they  have  in  use  a  vast  variety  of  wild  or 
native  vegetables,  both  fruits  and  roots,  viz.:  diospyras^ 
manis  rubra,  gleditsia,  multiloba,  s,  triacanthus  ;  all  the 
species  of  juglans  and  acorns,  from  which  they  extract  a 
very  sweet  oil,  which  enters  into  all  their  cookery,  and  seve- 
ral species  oi palms,  which  furnish  them  with  a  great  variety 
of  agreeable  and  nourishing  food.  Grapes,  too,  the7  have  in 
great  variety  ana  abundance,  which  they  feed  on  occa- 
sionally when  ripe;  they  also  prepare  them  for  keepingi 
and  lay  up  for  winter  and  spring  time.*  A  species  of  smi- 
laz  (S.  pseudochina)  affords  them  a  delicious  and  nourishing 
food,  which  is  prepared  from  its  vast,  tuberous  roots. 

They  dig  up  these  roots,  and  while  yet  fresh  and  full 
of  juice,  chop  them  in  pieces,  and  then  macerate  them  well 
in  wooden  mortars ;  this  substance  they  put  in  vl^ssels  nearly 
filled  with  clean  water,  when,  being  well  mixed  with  pad- 
dles, whilst  the  finer  parts  are  yet  floating  in  the  liquid, 
they  decant  it  off  into  other  vessels,  leaving  the  farinaceous 
substance  at  the  bottom,  which,  being  taken  out  and  dried, 
is  an  impalpable  powder  or  farina,  of  a  reddish  color.  This, 
when  mixed  in  boiling  water,  becomes  a  beautiful  jelly, 
which,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  affords  a  most 
nourishing  food  for  children  or  aged  people;  or  when 
mixed  with  fine  com  flour,  and  fried  in  fresh  bears'  grease, 
makes  excellent  fritters. 

I  conclude  these  articles  with  mentioning  a  vegetable 
which  I  had  but  a  slight  opportunity  of  observing,  just  as  1 
left  the  Creek  country,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  river. 
It  is  a  species  of  pcUma.  It  has  no  stalk  orjstem  above 
ground ;  the  leaves  spread  regularly  all  round,  are  flabelli- 
form  when  fuHy  expanded,  otherwise  cucullated,  their  slips 

*  Vitis  Vinifera ;  I  call  them  so  because  they  approach,  as  respects  the 
largtmess  of  their  fHiit  and  their  shape  and  flaror,  much  nearer  to  the 
gnpes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  which  wine  is  made,  and  are  spccificaUy 
different  from  our  wild  grape,  and  as  different  from  the  fox  or  bull  gn;g» 
of  Pennsylyania  and  Carolina. 
4 


■ 


Teiy  sbori,  scarcely  appearing  at  a  alight  view ;  in  the  cen- 
tra is  jiroduced  a  kind  of  denie  panicle  or  general  receptacle 
of  the  fruit,  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  sugar-loaf*  There 
is  a  vast  collection  of  plums  or  drupes^  of  the  ^Ize  and  | 
figure  of  ordinary  plums,  which  are  covered  with  a  fibrouS| 
farinaceous,  P^lp^  coating  of  considerabte  thickness ;  tills 
subslajicej  which,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  resembles 
manna  in  texEurej  color,  and  taste,  ia  of  the  consistence  of 
coarse  brown  sugar,  mixed  with  particles  or  lumps  of  loaf 
sugar.  It  is  a  delicious  and  nounshing  food,  and  dihgently 
sought  after*  There  were  several  of  these  clusters  brought 
into  the  Ottasse  town  just  before  I  left  it,  of  which  I  ate 
freely  with  the  Indians,  and  think  in  substance  and  taste 
it  is  most  of  any  thing  like  manna  ;  it  is  a  Little  bitterish 
and  stinging  on  the  palate,  at  first  using  it^  but  soon  becomes 
familiar  and  desirable. 

I  own  I  am  not  able  to  give  an  aecuiEta  botanical  ac- 
count of  this  very  curious  and  valuable  vegetable,  because 
it  was  disclosed  to  my  observation  just  on  my  departure; 
and  although  I  saw  several  of  the  plants  on  the  road,  yet 
being  obliged  to  follow  the  mad  career  of  a  man  travel- 
ling with  pack-horses,  I  had  left  the  country  of  its  native 
growth  before  I  had  an  opportunity  or  leisure  to  examine 
it, — an  omission  which  I  have  severely  regretted.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  an  object  of  itself  worth  a  journey  to  these 
regions  to  examine. 


1 


XIII.      FOSSIL  BEMAIKS. 


Query, 


Did  you  ob8er\'e,  in  any  part  or  ptrt9  of  the  coTmtriee  throngh  which 
you  passed,  any  large  teeth  or  bones,  similar  to  those  which  are  found 
near  the  river  Ohio,  etc.  ?  Have  the  Indians,  so  far  as  yon  know,  any 
tradition  concerning  tliese  bones  7    If  they  have,  what  is  the  tradition  t 
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Afi9i00r« 

I  observed  not  the  least  sign  or  mention  of  any  large 
teeth  or  bones  of  the  kind  you  refer  to,  except  some  tradi- 
tion of  the  same  story  recited  concerning  the  big  bones  on 
the  Ohio,  which  stories  you  are  well  acquainted  with. 

Ii  indeed,  frequently  in  the  forests  of  W.  Florida  and 
N.  of  Georgia,  observed  very  large  bones,  as  those  of  the 
thigh  and  tibia,  and  some  remarkably  large  grinders  (dent, 
mol.) ;  but  suppose  them  to  belong  to  the  buffalo  (urus). 
They  were  all  unchanged  bone,  not  petrified  or  fossil, 
which  all  the  specimens  of  the  great  bones  I  have  seen 
appear  to  be. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

I  have  added  the  following  rough  drawings  of  the 
Ancient  Indian  Monuments,  consisting  o{ public  buildings^ 
areas,  vestiges  of  towns,  etc.,  which  I  hope  may  serve  in 
some  degree  to  explain  or  illustrate  my  answers  and  con- 
jectures. They  are,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as 
near  the  truth  as  I  could  express.  However,  if  I  have 
erred  in  any  way,  I  hope  they  may  be  corrected  and  recti- 
fied by  the  observations  of  future  and  more  accurate  and 
industrious  travellers.  But  as  Time  changes  the  face  of 
things,  I  wish  they  could  be  searched  out  and  faithfully 
recorded,  before  the  devastations  of  artificial  refinements, 
ambition,  and  avarice,  totally  deface  these  simple  and  most 
ancient  remains  of  the  American  Aborigines. 

TLAN  OF  THB  ANCIENT  CHUNKY- YARD. 

The  subjoined  plan  (fig.  2)  will  illustrate  the  form  and 
character  of  these  yards. 


bably  designed  and  used  by  the  ancients  who  constructed 
it,  for  the  same  purpose. 

C,  a  square  terrace  or  eminence,  about  the  same  height 
with  the  circular  one  just  described,  occupjring  a  position 
at  the  other  end  of  the  yard.  Upon  this  stands  the  Public 
Square. 

The  banks  inclosing  the  yard  are  indicated  by  the  let- 
ters by  by  b,b;  c  indicates  the  <<  Ckunh-Pole^^  and  d^  d, 
the  "  Slave-Posts:' 

Sometimes  the  square,  instead  of  being  open  at  ttie 
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ends,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  is  closed  upon  all  sides  by  the 
banks.  In  the  lately  built,  or  new  Creek  towns,  they  do 
not  raise  a  mound  for  the  foundation  of  their  Rotundas  or 
Public  Squares.  The  yard,  however,  is  retained,  and  the 
public  buildings  occupy  nearly  the  same  position  in  respect 
to  it  They  also  retain  the  central  obelisk  and  the  slave- 
posts. 

THK  PUBLIC  BQUABE. 

The  Public  Square  of  the  Creeks  consists  of  four  build- 
ings of  equal  size,  placed  one  upon  each  side  of  a  quad- 
rangular court  The  principal  or  Council  House  is  divided 
transversely  into  three  equal  apartments,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  low  clay  wall.  This  building  is  also 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  the 
foremost  or  front  is  an  open  piazza,  where  are  seats  for  the 
council.  The  middle  apartment  is  for  the  king  {mico),  the 
great  war  chief,  second  head  man,  and  other  venerable  and 
worthy  chiefs  and  warriors.  The  two  others  are  for  the 
warriors  and  citizens  generally.  The  back  apartment  of 
this  house  is  quite  close  and  dark,  and  without  entrances, 
except  three  very  low  arched  holes  or  doors  for  admitting 
the  priests.  Here  are  deposited  all  the  most  valuable  pub- 
lic things,  as  the  eagle's  tail  or  national  standard,  the  sacred 
calumet,  the  drums,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  priests. 
None  but  the  priests  having  the  care  of  these  articles  are 
admitted ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  certain  death  for  any  otfier 
person  to  enter.* 

Fronting  this  is  another  building,  called  the  "  Banquet- 
ing House  ;"  and  the  edifices  upon  either  hand  are  halls  to 
accommodate  the  people  on  public  occasions,  as  feasts,  fes- 
tivals, etc.    The  three  buildings  last  mentioned  are  very 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  has  not  g^yen  the  dimensiona  of 
the  "  Rotunda."  It  would  be  interetttiDg  to  know  how  it  would  compare, 
in  that  respect^  with  the  amall  drdei  so  common  throughout  the  West— S. 


i 


Ay  the  Public  Square  or  area. 

Bj  the  Rotunda;  a,  the  door  opening  towards  the 
square ;  the  three  circular  lines  show  the  two  rows  of  seats, 
sofas,  or  cabins ;  the  punctures  show  the  pillars  or  columns 
which  support  the  building ;  c,  the  great  central  pillar,  or 
colunui,  surrounded  by  the  spiral  fire,  which  gives  light  to 
the  house. 

C,  part  of  the  Chunky- Yard. 


CREEK  TOWNS  AND  DWELLINOS. 

The  general  position  of  the  Chunk- Yard  and  Public 
Buildings  of  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  dweUings  of  the 
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Indians  themselves,  is  shown  in  the  following  engraved 
plan: — 

A  is  the  Rotunda ;  B,  the  Public  Square ;  C,  the  grand 
area  or  Chunky- Yard.  The  habitations  of  the  people  are 
placed  with  considerable  regularity  in  streets  or  rsinges,  as 
indicated  in  the  plan. 

I  FIff.  4. 
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'The  dwellings  of  the  Upper  Creeks  consist  of  little 
squares,  or  rather  of  four  dwelling-houses  inclosing  a 
square  area,  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  Public  Square. 
{See  cutj  Jig.  1,  p.  38.)  Every  family,  however,  has  not 
four  of  these  houses ;  some  have  but  three,  others  not  more 
than  two,  and  some  but  one,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual,  or  the  number  of  his  family.  Those 
who  have  four  buildings  have  a  particular  use  for  each 
building.  One  serves  as  a  cook-room  and  winter  lodging- 
house,  another  as  a  summer  lodging-house  and  hall  for 
receiving  visitors,  and  a  third  for  a  granary  or  provision 
house,  etc.  The  last  is  commonly  two  stories  high,  and 
divided  into  two  apartments,  transversely,  the  lower  story 
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of  one  ei]d  being  a  potato  housej  for  keeping  such  other 
roots  aiid  fruits  as  require  to  be  kept  ctcse^  or  defended 
from  coid  in  winter.  The  chamber  over  il  is  the  cauncU. 
At  the  other  end  of  this  building,  both  upper  and  loiver 
stones  are  open  on  tlieir  sides :  the  lower  story  selves  for  a 
shed  for  their  saddles,  pack-saddles^  and  gears^  and  other 
lumber;  the  loft  over  it  is  a  very  spacious,  airy,  pleasaot 
pavilion,  whem  the  chief  of  the  family  reposes  in  liie  hot 
aeasons,  and  receives  his  guests,  etc.  The  fourth  house 
(which  completes  the  square)  is  a  skin  or  ware-house,  if 
the  proprietor  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  engaged  in  trade  or 
traffic,  where  he  keeps  his  deer-skins,  furs,  merchandises 
etc.,  and  treats  his  customers.  Smaller  or  less  wealthy 
families  make  one,  two,  or  three  houses  serve  all  their  pur- 
poses as  well  as  they  can. 

The  Lower  Creeks  or  Seminoles  are  not  so  regular  or 
ingenious  in  their  buildings  either  public  or  private.  They 
have  neither  the  Chunky-Yard  nor  Rotunda,  and  the  Public 
♦Square  is  an  imperfect  one,  having  but  two  or  three  liouses 
at  furthest.  Indeed  they  do  not  require  it ;  as  their  towns 
are  small,  and  consequently  their  councils  just  suflSicient 
for  the  government  or  regulation  of  the  town  or  little  tribe : 
for  in  all  great  and  public  matters  they  are  influenced  by 
the  Nation,  or  Upper  Greeks. 

Their  private  habitations  consist  generally  of  two  build- 
ings :  one  a  large  oblong  house,  which  serves  for  a  cook- 
room,  eating-house,  and  lodging-rooms,  in  three  apartments 
under  one  roof;  the  other  not  quite  so  large,  which  is 
situated  eight  or  ten  yards  distant,  one  end  opposite  the 
Fig  5.  principal  house.    This  is  two  stories 

GMLJ    high,  of  the  same  construction,  and 
'pL^      serving  the  same  purpose  with  the 
I   Lh,«      granary  or  provision   house  of  the 
I      I     Upper  Creeks. 
The  Cherokees,  too,  differ  greatly  from  the  Muscogul- 
ges,  in  respect  to  their  buildings.    They  have  neither  the 
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Square  nor  the  Chanky-Tard«  Their  Sammer  Council 
House  is  a  spacious  open  loft  or  pavilion,  on  the  top  of  a 
yery  large  oblong  building;  and  the  Rotunda,  or  great  Hot 
or  Town  House,  is  the  Council  House  in  cold  seasons. 

Their  private  houses  or  habitations  consist  of  one  large 
oblong-square  log  building,  divided  transversely  into  seve- 
ral apartments ;  and  a  round  hot  house  stands  a  little  dis- 
tance off,  for  a  winter  lodging-house. 

ANCIENT  RBMAINa 

In  the  Cherokee  country,  all  over  Carolina,  and  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  parts  of  Georgia,  wherever  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Indian  towns  appear,  we  see  always  beside  these 
remains  one  vast,  conical-pointed  mound.    To  mounds  of 

Fif.  & 


this  kind  I  refer  when  I  speak  of  pyramided  mounds.  To 
the  south  and  west  of  the  Altamaha,  I  observed  none  of 
these  in  any  part  of  the  Muscogulge  country,  but  always 
flat  or  square  structures.  The  vast  mounds  upon  the  St 
John's,  Alacnua,  and  Musquito  rivers,  differ  from  those 
amongst  the  Cherokee  with  respect  to  their  adjuncts  and 
appendages,  particularly  m  respect  to  the  great  highway 
or  avenue,  sunk  below  the  common  level  of  the  earth,  ex 
tending  from  them,  and  terminating  either  in  a  vast  sa- 
vanna or  natural  plain,  or  an  artificial  pond  or  lake.  A 
remarkable  example  occurs  at  Momit  Royal,  from  whence 
opens  a  glorious  view  of  Lake  George  and  its  environs. 

Fig.  6|  IS  a  perspective  plan  of  this  great  mound  and  its 
avenues,  the  latter  leading  off  to  an  expansive  savaima  or 
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natural  meadow,  A^  the  mound,  about  forty  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height  J  B,  Ihe  highway  leading  Cnom  the  mound 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  pond  C,  about  half  a  mile  dia- 
tant.  What  may  have  been  the  motive  for  making  thia 
pond  I  cannot  conjecturej  since  they  are  situated  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  San  Juan/  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  for  the  conveniency  of  water.  Perhaps  they  raised  the 
mound  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  pond.  The  sketch 
of  the  mound  also  illustrates  the  character  of  the  mounda 
in  the  Cherokee  country  ;  but  the  last  have  not  the  high- 
way or  avenue,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  vast 
square  terraces,  placed  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  never  see  the  square  terraces  accom- 
panying the  high  mounds  of  East  Florida. 

*  The  §o^4Msd  pond  Is  aimplf  the  eicayfttion  wbence  tbe  etrtb  fbr  tb« 
eoDitractioii  of  the  momid  ud  embmnkmeoto  w«d  obUlned  Simil&r  cx- 
c»Tttti<ms  &1V  to  he  found  tn  the  ne if  bborhood  of  all  the  uieSeut  works  of 
the  We«t »  weU  u  South,  and  hare  beea  tbe  subject  of  much  uaedleM 

«p<H!tikdon.  Atvftt^,  in  his  Memoir  ou  our  Westem  Autiqulties,  c&li«d 
them  "loettf."  S.6.8. 


END  OF  KSICOIR. 


NOTES 


KOTB  TO  PABAGBAFH  L 

Tbb  aocoont  given  by  BArtram  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Creek,  ia  not 
very  clear.  What  he  meana  to  aay  undoubtedly  ia,  that  the  bare  men- 
tion of  the  name  MuKogt  by  the  whitea  (auoh  waa  the  jealouay  of  the 
Indiana)  excited  their  auspidon  and  alarm ;  and  that,  therefore,  from 
motivea  of  policy,  a  conventional  name.  Creeks  waa  adopted  by  the 
tradera.  But  admitting  thia  to  be  &ct,  the  eaaential  reaaon  why  they 
were  called  Credlct,  rather  than  by  any  ojkher  name,  ia  atill  unezplahied. 

Hawkins  atatea  that  **  the  origin  of  the  name  ia  uncertain  f  but  that 
*the  tradition  ia,  that  it  waa  given  by  the  white  people  from  the  number 
of  ereeka  and  water^eouraea  found  in  the  country.** 

The  word  EiU  waa  aometimea  written  iKe,  and  aignified  man  rather 
flian  nation  or  people;  nor  waa  it,  aa  our  author  intimatea,  confined  in 
ita  application  to  the  radical  diviaona  of  mankind— red,  black,  white,  and 
yeUow.    A  Seminole  waa  called  Isle-Semole^  I  e.,  wild  man. 

That  the  Muacogea  and  their  affiliated  tribes  came  from  the  Wert- 
ward,  somewhere  beyond  the  liisaisBippi  river,  ia  the  tenor  of  their  con- 
current traditiona.  At  what  time  they  crossed  that  river,  under  wlial 
impulaea,  and  what  waa  the  nature  of  their  relatione  previously— whether 
they  were  then  distinct  aa  when  they  first  became  known  to  Europeans^ 
or  pertained  to  a  aingle  nation  from  which  they  were  aplit  off  by  iiie- 
eeaaive  migrationa,  all  theae  are  queetiona  to  whu^h  it  is  not  likely  w% 
shall  ever  be  able  to  procure  any  but  approximately  accurate  anawen. 
At  the  time  of  De  Soto'a  expedition  in  1641,  some  if  not  all  of  theae 
tribes  were  in  the  country,  aa  appeara  from  the  namea  of  tribea  and 
pbeea  preaerved  by  hia  chroniclera.  And  Mr.  Gallatin  givea  conohulfv 
leaaona  for  believing  that  the  Muacogea,  Cherokeee,  Chieaaaay  and 


Choctaws  had,  mt  that  eorlf  period«  eabataiiU&lljr  the  Bame  temti^m]  T»* 
ktionft  which  th*y  poMcsaed  one  buwdred  and  forty  yesifi  Uter,  when 
the  Frencb  vHtM  «t  th«  iDoulh  of  the  Misaiasippt,  and  which  Ihej  pre^ 
•erved  until  their  decline  and  eipukiofi  from  the  country. 

The  aaaertlQH  of  Bartram  that  the  Chicasaa  and  ChoetawB  crossed 
the  Mi«6tsaippi«  w«a  no  doubt  in  eonaonance  with  the  rague  tmditioaa 
currt^Qt  amongst  the  IndiaDfti  at  the  time  of  bis  viitit  to  Flondft,  aim  oat 
three  hiiE)dri4  ye&rs  etibseqaeDt  to  Do  Soto'a  expedition.  But  it  la  uU 
teriy  at  variance  with  facie,  which  admit  of  do  dieputet  m  may  be  dis- 
covered  by  reference  to  Mr.  GAlIiitin'e  Memoir  ("  Tranaactiona  of  the 
Americmn  Antiqu&rien  Society,"  toI  ii.,  pp.  104  105),  where  it  wjll  be 
aeea  not  only  that  many  of  iKe  namea  mentioned  by  the  early  chroni- 
cler were  significant  terms  in  the  Muecoge,  Choctaw,  ond  Cherokee 
langtt^oR,  but  alao  that  aome  of  these  tribes  had  then  Uie  very  deeigna- 
tiona  which  they  now  posAcas. 

In  reepect  to  these  matters,  Mr.  Gallatio  observes:  **  We  may 
thence  fairly,  and  I  think  eonclumvely  infer  that  the  Cherokeea,  Chica*. 
aaa,  and  Choctawa  occupied  then  (1541)  nearly  the  eame  territories  ae 
at  the  prchcnt  time ;  and  that  the  Muacoges  were  then,  aa  now  (183tj), 
aeat^'d  on  the  Coosa,  to  the  eoet  of  the  Choctaws.  But  we  have  no 
proof  of  the  extent  of  their  progreaa  to  wards  the  Atlantic.  Jt  la  bideed 
probnhle,  that  the  shore*  of  Georgia^  as  welt  as  of  West  Flcmda,  were 
then  occupied  by  different  tribes  now  extinct  We  know  that  the 
Indians  of  that  peninsuU  were  a  diatinct  natidn,  or  nations,  from  the 
Muscoges ;  and  that  they  were  subsequently  subjugated  or  destroyed 
by  the  Seminolea  The  Coloosas,  the  last  remnant  of  these  Florida 
Indians,  had  been  driven  to  some  of  the  keys  lying  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Even  here  the  water  did  not  protect  them 
against  the  inroads  from  the  Creeks ;  and  in  1763,  the  remnant  of  this 
people,  consisting  of  about  eighty  families,  left  this  last  possession  of 
their  native  land,  and  went  to  Havana.** — (OalUuin^  Trans.  Am,  Aniiq, 
Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  106;  Roman*8  Florida^  p.  291.) 

Hawkins  states :  **  The  Creeks  have  a  tradition  that  they  came  from 
the  West ;  that  there  are  in  the  fork  of  Red  River,  next  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, tw^o  mounds  of  earth ;  that  at  this  place  the  Cusoetuhs,  Conetoha, 
and  ChiekasAws  found  themselves ;  that  being  distressed  with  wars  with 
red  people,  they  crossed  the  Mississippi  river,  and  directing  their  course 
eastwardly  crossed  the  Falls  of  Tallapoosa  above  Tookaubatche,  set- 
tled below  the  Falls  of  Chattohooche,  and  spread  out  from  thence  to 
Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  Savannah,  and  down  the  sea-coast  towards  Charles- 
ton.   Here  they  ^t  saw  the  white  people ;  and  fi^m  thence  they  have 
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been  compelled  to  retire  Wk  again  to  their  preeent 

(Skeleh  of  CrdA  Cinaity^  TVatu.  Georgia  EitL  8oc^  yoL  liL  pu  19.) 


KOTS  TO  PABAGRAPH  Y. 

In  reapeet  to  the  aystem  of  government  amongat  the  Creeka,  and 
their  regnlationa  ooneeming  war  and  peaee,  Hawkina  haa  preaented  na 
with  aome  very  intereating  notieea,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Bartram*a 
aeeoont,  compriae  about  all  thai  ia  known  on  the  anbjeet  Mr.  Gallatin, 
however,  mentiona  a  aingular  regulation,  which  ia  not  recorded  elae- 
where,  via.:  that  the  Creek  towna  were  divided  mto  what  were  called 
the  White  and  Red  towna,  diatingdiahed  from  each  other  by  polea  of 
theae  colore.  Whenever  the  queation  of  war  or  peace  waa  diacuaaed  in 
the  national  conneO,  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  white  towna  to  bring  foi^ 
ward  all  the  argumenta  which  eonld  be  adduced  in  favor  of  peace. 

Hawkini^  Notea  on  the  Creek  Syatem  of  Government  are  anbjoined : 

Chvemmeni  of  the  Towns. 

*'The  towna,  aeparately,  have  a  government  and  cuatoma,  which 
they  derive  from  a  high  aoutee.  They  have  their  public  buildinga,  aa 
well  for  buaineea  aa  pleaaure;  every  town  haa  a  chief  who  preaidea 
over  the  whole;  he  ia  their  Mio-co,  called  by  the  white  people  ^  Bang.* 
The  gradea  from  him  are  regular  and  uniform,  throughout  all  the  towna. 
In  the  deacription  of  the  public  buildings,  theae  gradea  will  be  explained. 

The  Public  Buildings. 

**  Choo-co-thluc-co  (big  house),  the  town  house  or  public  square, 
consists  of  four  square  buildings  of  one  story,  faciog  each  other,  forty 
by  sixteen  feet,  eight  feet  pilch ;  the  entrance  at  each  corner.  Each 
building  is  a  wooden  frame,  supported  on  posls  set  in  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  slabs,  open  in  front  like  a  piazza,  divided  into  three  rooms, 
the  back  and  ends  clayed  up  to  the  plates.  Each  division  is  divided 
lengthwise,  into  two  seats ;  the  front,  two  feet  high,  extending  back 
half  way,  covered  with  reed-mats  or  stabs ;  then  a  rise  of  one  foot,  and 
it  extends  back,  covered  in  like  manner,  to  the  side  of  the  building. 
On  theae  aeata  they  lie  or  ait  at  pleasure. 


"  IflL  Mio-ttl-gce  iiHtoo^piLii,  the  Mte-ee^*  eahm,     Tb!i  f^nta  tilt 

tut,  and  i»  occupied  by  thoee  of  the  highest  rmnk ;  the  centre  of  tbo 
l>m]dinf[  jpi  always  occupied  bj  the  Mie-<!6  of  the  tows,  by  ttie  Hgent 
for  iadtan  &(£iirB  when  he  p^ys  a  visit  to  &  towQ,  hf  the  Mic^oA  of 
other  £owDi,  u)d  by  reipectabie  white  peopta 

**  Th«  dimion  to  the  ri^hl  U  occupied  by  the  Hie-tig-gee  (Hioeot, 
there  being  apveml  so  called  io  every  towQ»  from  custom,  the  origin  of 
which  ii  unknown)  &nd  the  counaellors-  These  two  classes  give  tlieir 
■dvke,  in  relation  to  w*r,  and  iire  in  fict  the  principil  countellore, 

**The  division  to  the  lefU  is  occupied  hj  the  E-ne-hau  Ul-get 
(p«op1e  second  in  eotnmjtiid,  the  hattd  of  whom  ik  caUed  by  the  tr^ei«| 
tecond-manp  Tneas  hsve  the  direelion  of  the  pnblle  works  sppertAU^ 
lug  to  the  town,  ffuch  as  the  public  buildings,  building  bouses  b  town 
for  new  flettlerR^  or  working  in  the  fields.  They  are  particularly  chmrged 
with  the  ceremony  of  the  &-cee  (a  decoetion  of  the  cai^ine  yupon, 
tftlled  by  the  traders  black  drink) ^  under  the  direction  of  the  Mic-co. 

^The  Mic-co  of  the  town  superintends  dl  public  and  domeatie  coo- 
eems,  receives  all  publie  charncter%  hears  their  talks,  Uya  them  bti- 
fore  the  town,  and  delivers  the  talks  of  his  town.  The  Mic-co  of  s 
town  is  always  chosen  from  some  one  fSunily.  The  Mio-co  of  Toek- 
an-bat-che  is  of  the  eagle  tribe  (Lum-ul-gee).  After  be  is  choeen  and 
pat  on  his  seat,  he  remains  for  life.  On  his  death,  if  his  nephews  are 
fit  for  the  office,  one  of  them  takes  his  place  as  his  successor;  if 
they  are  unfit,  one  is  chosen  of  the  next  of  kin,  the  descent  being 
always  in  the  female  line.  They  have,  in  this  town,  a  Mic-co  of  another 
family,  the  Is-po-co-gee  Mic-co  the  ancient  name  of  the  town. 

**  When  a  Mic-co,  from  age,  infirmity,  or  any  other  cause,  wants  an 
assistant,  he  selects  a  man  who  appears  to  him  the  best  quab'fied,  and 
proposes  him  to  the  counsellors  and  great  men  of  the  town ;  and  if  he 
is  approved  of  by  then^  they  appoint  him  as  an  assistant  in  public 
affairs,  and  he  takes  his  seat  on  this  cabin  accordingly. 

**  The  Mic-co  of  a  town  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  town,  as 
Cvsseiuh  Mio-co,  He  is  what  is  called  by  the  traders  the  Cussetoh 
King. 

**2d.  Tu8-tun-nng-u1-gee  in-too-pan,  the  tcMirrtors' ooMn.  Thisfronta 
the  south ;  the  head  warrior  sits  at  the  west  end  of  his  cabin,  and  in  his 
division  the  great  warriors  sit  beside  each  other.  The  next  in  rank 
■it  in  the  centre  division,  and  the  young  warrion  In  the  third.    The 
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rise  is  regnkr,  by  merit,  from  the  third  to  the  first  ('ivisioD.  The  Great 
Warrior,  for  that  is  the  title  of  the  head  warrior,  is  appointed  by  the 
Mic-co  and  comiaellors,  from  among  the  greatest  war  characters. 

**  When  a  young  man  is  trained  up  and  appears  well  qualified  for 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war,  and  is  promising,  the  Mic-co  i^ 
points  him  a  govemor,  or,  as  the  name  imports,  a  leader  (Is-te-puo-can- 
chan) ;  and  if  he  distinguishes  himself^  they  give  him  a  rise  to  the  cen- 
tre cabin.  A  man  who  distinguishes  himself  repeatedly,  in  warlike 
enterprises,  arrives  to  the  rank  of  the  Great  Leader  (Is-le-puc-eau-ehau 
thlucco).  This  title,  though  greatly  coveted,  is  seldom  attained;  as  it 
requires  a  long  course  of  years,  and  great  and  numerous  successes  in 
war. 

**  The  second  elass  of  warriors  is  the  Tus-se-ki-uligee.  All  who  go 
to  war,  and  are  in  company,  when  a  scalp  is  taken,  get  a  war  name. 
The  leader  reports  their  conduct,  and  they  receive  a  name  accordingly. 
This  is  the  Tus-se-ki-o-chif-co,  or  war  name.  The  term  leader,  as  used 
by  the  Indians,  is  the  proper  one.  The  war  parties  all  march  in  Indian 
file,  with  the  leader  in  front,  until  coming  on  hostile  ground;  he  is  then 
in  the  rear. 

**  Sd.  Is-te-chftguc-ul-gee in-to-pau, (he  co&tn  rfthe  heUnedmeru  This 
fronts  the  north. 

**  There  are  great  men  who  have  been  war  leaders,  and  who,  al- 
though of  various  ranks,  have  become  estimable  hi  a  long  course  of 
public  service.  They  seat  themselves  on  the  right  division  of  the  cabin 
of  the  lfic-«o,and  are  his  counsellors.  The  fiimily  of  the  Mic-co,  and 
great  men  who  have  thus  distinguished  themselves,  occupy  this  cabin  of 
the  beloved  men. 

**4th.  Hnt-te-mau-hug-gee  in-too-pau,  the  cabin  if  the  young  people 
and  their  a$$ociates.    Tbis  fronts  the  west 

The  Convention  qf  ike  Town 

**  The  Mic-co,  counsellors,  and  warriors,  meet  every  day,  in  the  pub- 
He  square;  sit  and  drink  aucee,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  cassine  yupon, 
called  by  the  traders  black  drink  ;  talk  of  news,  the  public  and  domestic 
concerns ;  smoke  their  pipes;  snd  play  Thhuchal-litch-^sau  (roll  the  bul- 
let). Here  all  complaints  are  introduced,  attended  to,  and  redressed. 
They  have  a  regular  ceremony  for  making,  as  well  as  delivering  the 
ft-cee,  to  all  who  attend  the  square. 

**  6th.  Chooc-ofau  thluc-co,  the  rotunda  or  assembly  room^  called  by 
the  traders,  **hot  housed*    This  is  near  the  square,  and  is  constructed 
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After  the  fotlowijig  inMiii^r:  Eight  poits  are  fixad  in  the  ground «  form- 
ing m  ocUgon  of  thirty  feet  diameter.  They  «re  twelve  feet  high,  and 
Urgn  enOQg:h  to  aupport  the  roof.  On  the«et  five  or  ek  lege  mv  pUeed 
of  Ji  ilde*  drftwn  iq  la  they  rise.  On  theaoi,  Jong  polea  or  mftera,  to 
ioil  the  height  of  the  buUding,  vm  Iftid^  the  npper  enda  fonoing  a  pointy 
iiid  the  lower  e^ds  projecting  out  sU  feet  from  the  octagon,  ^md  rest* 
\ag  on  pottto  five  feet  high^  pbced  in  ft  circle  roimd  the  octAgon^  wilh 
pUtes  on  them,  to  which  the  raftera  are  tied  with  spliti  The  rtfiers 
cte  ne*r  togethtrT  and  faitened  with  aplitA.  These  are  covered  with 
elay,  and  that  with  pine  b&rk ;  the  wall,  mu  feet  from  the  octagon,  ie 
tlAytd  up ;  they  have  a  small  door  into  a  ■mall  portico,  curved  round 
for  five  or  «ii  feet,  then  bto  the  honee. 

**  The  apace  between  the  octagon  and  the  wall  is  one  entire  so&, 
whera  the  viaitora  lie  or  ait  at  pleasure.  It  ia  coTered  with  reed  mat,  or 
^)it& 

**  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a  email  riae,  the  fire  ia  made,  of  dry 
cane  or  dry  old  pine  alaba^  aplit  fine,  and  laid  in  a  apiTal  circle.  This  ia 
the  aaeembly  roam  for  all  people^  old  and  yoang ;  they  asaemble  every 
nighty  and  amuse  thcmselvea  with  dancing,  ainging,  or  convenution. 
And  heret  aometimea,  in  very  cold  weather,  the  old  and  naked  aleep. 

^lu  att  tranaactioni  which  require  secrecy,  the  rulers  meet  here, 
make  their  fire,  deliberate  and  decide.  When  they  have  decided  on  any 
case  of  death  or  whipping,  the  Mic-co  appoints  the  wairion  who  are  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  or  he  gives  the  judgment  to  the  Great  Warrior 
(Tustunouggee  thlucco),  and  leaves  to  him  the  time  and  maimer  of  eic- 
ecnting  it 

War. 

**  This  is  always  determined  on  by  the  Great  Warrior.  When  the 
Mic-co  and  counsellors  are  of  opinion  that  the  town  has  been  injured, 
he  lifts  the  war  hatchet  against  the  nation  which  has  injured  them.  But 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  taken  up,  the  Mic-co  and  eonnsellors  may  inteN 
pose,  and  by  their  prudent  counsels  stop  it,  and  proceed  to  adjust  the 
misunderstanding  by  negotiation.  If  the  Great  Warrior  peraisis  and 
goes  out,  he  is  followed  by  all  who  are  for  war.  It  ia  seldom  a  town  la 
unanimous,  the  nation  never  is;  and  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
man  among  them,  it  ia  not  recollected  that  more  than  one  half  the 
nation  have  been  for  war  at  the  same  time ;  or  taken,  aa  they  expreaa  it, 
the  war  talk. 

**  The  Great  Warrior,  when  he  marches,  gives  notice  where  he  shall 
encamp,  and  sets  out  sometimes  with  one  or  two  only.    He  firea  off  hia 
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gim  and  aeto  up  the  war  whoop.    Thia  ia  repeated  by  all  who  follow 
him,  and  they  are  aometimea  for  one  or  two  nighta  marRhing  o£ 


Peace. 

**  Thia  ia  alwaya  determined  on  and  concluded  by  the  Mie-co  and 
eonndllora;  and  peace-tolka  are  alwaya  addreaaed  to  the  cMn  of  the 
Mio-co.  In  aome  caaea,  where  the  resentment  of  the  warriora  haa  ran 
higfaytfae  Mio-co  and  council  have  been  much  embarraaaed. 

Marriage, 

<*  A  man  who  wanta  a  wife  never  appliea  in  person ;  he  aenda  hia 
aiater,  hia  mother,  or  aome  other  female  relation,  to  the  female  relatione 
of  the  woman  he  namea,  they  consult  the  brothera  and  uncles  on  the 
maternal  side, and  sometimes  the  father;  but  thia  ia  a  compliment  only, 
aa  his  approbation  or  opposition  is  Of  no  avail.  If  the  party  applied  to 
approve  of  the  match,  they  answer  accordingly  to  the  woman  who 
made  the  application.  The  bridegroom  then  geta  together  a  blanketi 
and  such  other  articlea  of  clothing  aa  he  b  able  to  do,  and  aenda  them 
by  the  women  to  the  iemalea  of  the  family  of  the  bride.  If  they  accept 
of  them,  the  match  ia  made ;  and  the  man  may  then  go  to  her  house 
aa  soon  as  he  chooses.  And  when  he  haa  built  a  house,  sown  hia 
crop  and  gathered  it-  in,  then  made  his  hunt  and  brought  home  the 
meat,  and  put  all  thia  in  the  possession  of  his  wife,  the  ceremony  enda^ 
and  they  are  married ;  or,  aa  they  ezpreaa  it,  the  woman  ia  bound. 
From  the  first  going  to  the  house  of  the  woman,  till  the  ceremoir^ 
eniis,  he  is  completely  in  posaesMon  of  her. 

*«  This  law  has  been  understood  differently,  by  some  hasty  cuckolda^ 
who  insist,  that  when  they  have  assisted  the  woman  to  plant  her  crop, 
the  ceremony  enda,  and  the  woman  ia  bound.  A  man  never  marriea  in 
hia  own  tribe. 

Divorce. 

<*  Thia  is  at  the  choice  of  either  of  the  partiea ;  the  man  may  marry 
again  aa  aoon  aa  he  will;  but  she  is  bound,  till  the  Booiketau  of 
that  year  ia  over ;  excepting  in  the  cases  of  marriage  and  parting  in 
the  aeaaon  when  there  ia  no  planting,  or  more  properly  apeaking,  dur- 
ing the  season  the  man  residea  at  the  houae  of  the  woman  and  haa  poe- 
ieision  of  her,  during  the  continuation  of  the  mairiage  ceremony,  In 
6 
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tbftt  cn&e  tha  womui  i«  equally  free  to  oonntet  herself  ts  aa^n  ta  aha 

■*  There  u  an  mcoBsistcncy  In  the  exception  »hove ;  linee  In  fact,  in 
ioah  teasooi  there'  can  be  no  mairkg^ :  hut  the  chief(»,  in  ilmu  report 
on  tfiiB  ftrttele,  mblDtdned  it  a^  an  eJccepiioD ;  and  thii  practice,  in  these 
eases  nf  half  mariia^,  pre?Aib  univt^rsalty  Aa  eoon  as  a  man  goot  to 
the  houae  of  bii  bridc^  he  it  in  complete  pog0eibit>n  of  her,  till  ibe  cerC' 
BXf^ay  enda;  and  dunng  this  period  the  ejcception  will  apply. 

^  Marriage  gives  no  right  to  the  htiBband  over  the  property  of  Um 
wife ;  and  when  Uiey  pari,  ahe  keeps  the  child  r^o  and  property  l)elongtDg 
Id  them* 

Adiiiiery, 

"  Th!»  ia  punished  by  the  family  or  tribe  of  the  hnabjmd.  Tbey 
eollect,  cnoBuit^  and  decree.  If  the  pr^f  U  dettt,  and  they  detenuine 
to  punish  the  afFender»t  they  divide  and  proceed  to  apprehend  them.  One 
Jiatf  goea  to  the  houae  of  tJie  womiin,  the  remainder  to  the  family  houie 
©f  the  adulterer ;  or  they  go  together,  aa  tliey  have  decreed.  They  >p- 
preheed  the  offenderb,  beat  them  aeverely  with  aikka,  and  then  crop 
them.  They  cut  off  the  hjiir  of  the  wemaD,  whieh  they  carry  to  the 
square  in  triumph.  If  they  apprehend  but  one  of  the  offenders,  and 
the  other  e&capes,  they  then  go  and  take  satisfactioo  from  the  nearest 
relation.  If  both  the  offenders  escape,  and  the  tribe  or  iaimly  rs- 
tarn  home,  and  lay  down  tne  sticks,  the  crime  is  satisfied.  Tliers 
is  one  family  only,  the  '*  Wind**  (Ho-tul-ul-gee),  that  can  take  up 
the  sticks  a  second  time.  This  crime  is  satisfied  in  another  way,  if 
the  parties  offending  absent  themselves  till  the  Boos-ke-tau  is 
over.  Then  all  crimes  are  done  away  except  mnrder.  And  the  bare 
mention  of  them,  or  any  occurrence  which  brings  them  m  recolleetioB 
is  forbidden. 

Murder. 

*■  If  mnrder  it  committed,  the  family  and  tribe  alone  have  the  right 
of  taking  satisfiietion.  They  collect,  consult^  and  dedde.  The  rulers 
of  the  town,  or  the  nation,  have  nothing  to  do  or  to  say  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  relations  of  the  murdered  person  consult  first  among  them- 
selves ;  and  if  the  case  is  clear,  and  their  family  or  tribe  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  by  their  decision,  they  determine  on  the  case  definitively.  When 
the  tribe  may  be  aflbcted  by  it,  in  a  doubtful  case,  or  an  old  claim  for 
■itiafiietionf  the  fiunily  then  consult  with  their  tribe;  and  when  they 
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ha?e  deliberated  and  resolved  on  aatisfaetioii,  tfaey  take  the  guflty  one, 
if  he  can  bo  got  at  If  he  fliee,  they  take  the  nearest  of  kin,  or  one  of 
the  family.  In  some  cases,  the  fiunily  which  has .  done  the  injury  pro- 
mises reparation,  and  in  that  ease  they  are  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to 
fblill  their  promise ;  and  they  are  generally  earnest  of  themselyes,  in 
their  endeavore  to  pat  the  gailty  to  death,  to  sa?e  an  innocent  person. 
*  This  right  of  judging,  and  taking  satisfketion,  befaig  vested  hi  the 
fiunOy  or  tribe,  is  the  sole  cause  why  their  treaty  stipnlations  on  tUs 
head  never  have  been  executed.  In  like  manner,  a  prisoner  taken  in 
war  is  the  property  of  the  captor  and  his  famOy,  it  being  optional  with 
his  captor  to  kfll  or  save  him  at  the  tinde.  And  this  right  must  be  pur- 
chased; and  it  is  now  the  practice,  introduced  within  a  few  years,  for 
his  nation  to  pay.  The  practfee  has  been  introduced  by  the  agent  for 
Indian  afiidrs,  and  he  pays  on  the  ordere  of  the  chiefr,  out  of  the  stipend 
allowed  by  the  United  SUtes  to  the  Creeks.  Claims  of  this  sort  of 
seventeen  years*  standing,  where  the  prisoner  has  been  delivered  to  the 
order  of  the  chiefs,  have  been  revived,  allowed,  and  paid." 


NOTE  TO  PABAGRAFH  VL 

The  festival  which  Bartram  styles  the  Busque,  was  a  very  ringular 
institution.  It  prevailed,  under  other  names,  amongst  all  the  Floridian 
tribes.-  It  is  described  at  length,  under  the  name  of  Boos4ce^au^  by 
Hawkins,  ss  follows  :— 

Boo9'ke4au. 

**This  annual  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  months  of  July  or  August 
The  precise  time  is  fixed  by  the  Mic-cb  and  councillors,  and  is  sooner 
or  later,  as  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  the  condition  of  their 
com,  will  admit  In  Cussetuh,  this  ceremony  laats  for  eight  days.  In 
some  towns  of  less  note,  it  is  but  four  days. 

**  First  dat.  In  the  morning,  the  warriors  desn  the  yard  of  the 
square,  and  sprinkle  white  sand,  when  the  ftpcee  (decoction  of  the  cas- 
aine  yupon)  is  made.  The  fire-maker  makes  the  fire  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  he  can,  by  frbtion.  The  waniora  cut  and  bring  into  the 
square,  four  logs,  as  long  esch  as  a  man  can  cover  by  extending  his  two 
arms;  these  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  end  to  end,  forming 
across,  the  outer  ends  pointed  to  the  cardinal  pohits;  in  the  oentre  it 
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ihh  cron  tiie  new  6^  It  made. 
oat  tti«a«fQur1aga. 

*  The  pin-e-bun-gKH  (turkey  dsBce)  ii  d&need  hf  the  women  of  tlia 
turke'y  tribe;  aud  whila  they  are  dunclog,  the  poesau  li  brewed.  TllbJ 
k  i»  powerful  emetic*  The  poasau  h  drunk  from  twelve  o'clock  to  tht  ^ 
middle  of  the  iHemooit*  A^«r  this,  the  Toe  co-ynle-g&n  (tadpole)  h 
d&Qced  by  fotir  men  and  four  womeu,  (Id  the  evenings  the  men  d^xkce 
E-ne-hoQ^buQ-gau,  the  danoe  of  the  people  second  in  command.)  Thm 
tbey  dance  Ull  dnylight 

**  SscojTO  &AY.  Thifl  day,  *bont  ten  oVloek,  the  woroen  dance  !t^ 
lio-t»un^giiix  (gtiD-dnnce),  After  twehe^  the  men  go  to  the  new  fa^ 
take  eome  of  the  ashes,  rub  them  on  the  chin,  neck,  and  belly,  and  jump 
head-roremo«t  Into  the  river,  and  they  rehini  into  the  aqtiare.  l\m 
women  havli^g  prepared  the  new  corn  for  the  feast  the  men  take  iome 
of  it  and  mb  it  between  tlieir  handa,  then  on  their  face  and  breasta,  and 
then  they  featt 

"  Tried  day.  The  men  sit  in  the  myaare. 
H  Fourth  dat^  The  women  go  early  in  the  mornings  and  get  the 
new  firei  clean  out  their  hea^rthai  iprinkk  Ihem  with  aand,  nod  'mike 
thdr  fires,  Tlie  men  finish  bumiog  out  the  first  four  logB,  and  thef 
iake  aahea^  nib  Ihem  on  their  chln^  neek^  and  belly,  and  they  go  into  th« 
water.  ThiB  day  they  eat  salt,  and  they  dance  Obungauchapco  (the 
long  dance). 

**  Fifth  dat.    They  get  four  new  logs,  and  place  them  aa  on  the 
first  day,  and  they  drink  ft-cee,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  caaune  yupoiL 
*^  Sixth  dat.    They  remain  in  the  square. 
**  Seventh  dat.    Is  spent  in  like  monncfr  as  the  sixth. 
**  Eighth  dat.    They  get  two  large  pots,  and  their  physic  plants: 
Isi  Mic-co-ho-yon-e-juh.     2.  Toloh.    3.  A-che-nau.     4.  Cup-pau-poe- 
cau.    6.  Chu-lis-sau,  the  roots.    6.  Tuck-thlau-Ius-te.    7.  Tote-cnl-Jill- 
lis-so-wau.    8.  Chofeinsuck-cao-fuck-au.    9.  Cho-fe-mus-see.    10.  IfiU 
lia-hut-ke.    11.  To-te-cuh  chooc-his-see.     12.  Welau-nnh.     13.  Osk- 
ehon-utch-coL    14.  Co-ha-le-wau-gee.    These  are  all  put  into  the  poti 
and  beat  up  with  water.    The  chemists  (E-lic-chul-gee,  called  by  the 
traders  physic-makers)  blow  in  it  through  a  small  reed,  and  then  it  is 
drunk  by  the  men,  and  rubbed  over  their  joints  till  the  afternoon. 

**  They  collect  old  corn-cobs  and  pine-burs,  put  them  into  a  pot,  and 
bum  them  to  ashes.  Four  virgins  who  have  never  had  their  mentcs 
bring  ashes  from  their  houses,  put  them  in  the  pot,  and  stir  all  together. 
The  men  take  white  clay  and  mix  it  with  water  in  two  pens.  One  pea 
of  the  day  and  one  of  the  ashes  are  carried  to  the  eabin  of  the  Wi^^ 
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and  the  other  two  to  that  of  the  warriors.  They  then  rab  themselyea 
with  the  clay  and  aahea.  Two  men  appointed  to  that  oflke  bring  aome 
flowers  of  tobncco  of  a  small  kiod  (Itch-au-ehn-le-pofr^mg-gee),  or,  as 
the  name  imports,  the  old  man*8  tobacco,  which  was  prepiu«d  on  the 
first  day,  and  pnt  it  in  a  pan  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mic-co,  and  they  giye  -a 
little  of  it  to  every  one  present 

*  The  Mic-co  and  coanciUors  then  go  fonr  times  round  th»  fire,  and 
every  time  they  face  the  east,  they  throw  some  of  the  fiowers  into  the 
fire.  They  then  go  and  stand  to  the  west  The  warriors  then  repeat 
the  same  ceremony. 

**  A  cane  is  stack  np  at  the  cabin  of  the  Mic-co  with  two  white  fea- 
thers in  the  end  of  it  One  of  the  Fish  tribe  (Thlotlo-ul-gee)  takes 
it  just  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and  goes  ofi*  towards  the  river,  all  follow- 
ing him.  When  he  gets  half  way  to  the  river,  he  gives  the  death 
whoop ;  this  whoop  he  repeats  four  times,  between  the  square  and  the 
water*fl  edge.  Here  they  all  place  themselves,  as  close  as  they  can 
stand,  near  the  edge  of  the  water.  He  sticks  up  the  cane  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  they  all  put  a  grain  of  the  old  man's  tobacco  on  their  heads, 
and  in  each  ear.  Then,  at  a  signal  given,  four  different  times,  they 
throw  some  into  the  river,  and  every  man  at  a  like  signal  plunges 
into  tne  river,  and  picks  np  four  stones  from  the  bottom.  With 
these  they  croys  themselves  on  their  breasts  four  times,  each  time 
throwing  a  stone  into  the  river,  and  giving  the  death  whoop ;  they  then 
wash  t)iemse1ve9,  take  up  the  cane  and  feathers,  return  and  stick  it  up 
in  the  square,  and  visit  through  the  town  At  night  they  dance  0-bun- 
gau  Hanjo  (mad  dance),  and  this  finishes  the  ceremony. 

**  This  happy  institution  of  the  Boos-k^tau  restores  a  man  to  himself, 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  nation.  It  is  a  general  amnesty,  which  not  only 
absolves  the  Indians  from  all  crimes,  murder  only  excepted,  bat  seems 
to  bury  guilt  itself  in  oblivion. 

The  ceremony  of  inxliating  Youth  into  Manhood. 

**  At  the  age  of  from  fifleen  to  seventeen,  this  ceremony  is  unually 
performed.  It  is  called  Boos-ke-tau,  in  like  numner  as  the  annual  Boo^ 
ke-tau  of  the  nation.  A  youth  of  the  proper  age  gathers  two  handfulls 
of  the  sou-watch-cau,  a  very  bitter  root,  which  he  eata  a  whole  day ; 
then  he  ateeps  the  leaves  in  water  and  drinka  it  In  the  dusk  of  tlfe 
evening,  he  eata  two  or  three  spoonfuUs  of  boiled  grits.  This  is  r^ 
posted  for  four  days,  and  during  this  time  he  remains  in  a  house.  The 
son-watch-oan  has  the  effect  of  intoxicating  and  maddening.  The 
Ibnrth  day  he  goes  oat,  bat  most  pat  on  a  pair -of  new  moecasons  (slil- 
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t^piea).  For  twelve  moOT^a,  he  cibstaint  from  e&ting  buck  A,  except  old 
otias,  &nd  from  turkey  cocks,  fow)%  pefls,  ftod  «att.  During  this  penod 
be  muat  not  pkk  hia  ears^  or  tcrAtch  his  head  with  hU  fingers,  bit  iis«  & 
■ma]]  stjcli.  For  four  moofm  he  must  have  n  fiie  to  himself,  to  cook  hii 
food,  and  a  ]Utle  ^r],  a  Tirgiiif  may  took  for  him  ;  hii  food  ia  lioijed 
griU.  The  fifth  moon,  any  person  may  cook  for  him ;  but  ho  most  servo 
Himself  finite  and  use  one  apoou  and  pan.  Every  new  moon  he  drinks 
for  four  daya  the  poassu  (button  anakeroot),  fio  emetic,  snd  itbetjuns  for 
these  days  from  alt  food,  except  in  the  evening,  s  litU^  bolted  gnti 
(humpeluh  hotke).  The  twelfth  moon  ho  pcrforuaa  for  four  diijs  whsi 
he  commf  need  with  on  the  first  The  fifth  day,  ho  comoa  out  of  his 
house,  gathers  corn-cobs,  burn^  them  to  nabes,  and  wHh  these  robs  his 
body  all  over.  At  the  end  of  thia  moon  he  sweats  tinder  bknket4^ 
th«n  goes  into  water,  and  this  enda  the  ceremony.  This  oefemooj 
Is  Bomellmea  extended  to  four,  bii,  or  eight  moons,  or  even  to  twelve 
days  only^  but  tlie  course  i^  the  anme^ 

"During  the  wliole  of  this  ceremony,  the  physic  is  administered 
by  the  [s-te^puc-cau-cnau  thlue-co  (great  lesder,)  who  in  speaking  of 
4  youth  under  initktion,  aays,  **I  am  physicking  him**  (Boo-se.jijite 
eaut  U-fo-mtae-chft),  or  **l  am  teachtng  htm  ali  that  is  proper  for  him 
(o  know  '*  (Nsuko-mu)-gau  e-muc-e-thll-jite  ^aut  ]itomise  cha).  The 
youth,  during  this  initiation,  does  not  touch  any  one  except  young 
persons  who  are  under  a  like  course  with  himself;^  and  if  he  dreamsy 
he  drinks  the  possau. 

War  Physic,  Ho-ith-le  HU-lis-so-wcnL 

•*  When  young  men  are  going  to  war,  they  go  into  a  hothonae  of 
the  town  made  for  the  purpose,  and  remain  there  for  four  days.  Thej 
drink  the  Mic-co-ho-yon-e-jau  and  the  pos-sau,  and  they  eat  the  soiv 
watch-cau.  The  fourth  day,  they  come  out,  have  their  bundle  ready, 
and  march.  This  bundle  or  knapsack,  is  an  old  blanket,  some  parched 
corn  flour  and  leather  to  patch  their  moccasons.  They  have  ia  th^ 
shot  bngs  a  charm,  a  protection  against  all  ills,  called  the  war  physie, 
composed  of  chiuto  gab-by  and  Is-te-pau-pau,  the  bones  of  the  soako 
and  lion. 

**The  traditiou  of  this  physic  is,  that  in  old  times,  the  lion  (Is-te- 
pau-pau),  devoured  their  people.  They  dug  a  pit  and  caught  him  in 
it,  just  after  he  had  killed  one  of  their  people.  They  covered  him  with 
light-wood  knots,  burnt  him  and  reserved  his  bones. 

'^The  snake  was  in  the  water;  the  old  people  sang,  and  he  showed 
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Mmselfl  They  sang  again,  and  he  showed  himself  a  little  out  of  the 
water.  The  third  time  he  showed  his  horns,  and  they  cnt  one ;  again 
he  showed  himself  a  fonrth  time,  and  they  cut  off  the  other  horn.  A 
piece  of  these  homi  and  the  bones  of  the  lion,  is  the  great  war 
physic 

7^  opinion  rf  Efau  Haf^  great  Medal  Chirf  cf  Tock-w^haUhe^ 
and  Speaker  for  ike  Nation  €f  ih^  National  Council^  on  theu  Cere^ 
monies,  gioen  in  amwer  to  some  (Queries  put  to  Jktm. 

**  1st  What  is  the  origin  of  the  new  fire,  and  of  the  Boosketan! 
Anetoer,  IM^e  been  taught  from  my  infancy,  that  there  is  an  E-sao- 
ge-tuh  E-mis-see  (master  of  breath),  who  gave  these  customs  to  the 
Indians,  as  necessary  to  them  and  suited  to  them ;  and  that  to  follow 
them  entitles  the  red  people  to  his  care  and  protection,  in  war  and  diffi- 
culties. It  is  our  opinion  that  the  origin  of  the  Boosketau  and  our 
physics,  proceeds  from  the  goodness  of  Esaugetuh  E-mis-see ;.  that  he 
communicated  them  in  old  times  to  the  red  people,  and  impressed  it  on 
them  to  follow  and  adhere  to  them,  and  they  would  be  of  service  to 
them. 

**  2d.  Do  the  red  people  believe  in  a  future  existence  ?  Antwer. 
The  old  notion  among  us,  is,  that  when  we  die,  the  spirit  (po-yau-fio- 
chau)  goes  the  way  the  sun  goes,  to  the  west,  and  there  joins  its  family 
and  friends  who  went  before  it 

*^  3d.  Do  the  red  people  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punbhments!  Answer.  We  have  an  opinion  that  those  who  believe 
well,  are  taken  under  the  care  of  E-sau-ge-tuh  E-mis-see  and  assisted ; 
and  that  those  who  have  behaved  ill,  are  left  there  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ;  fbd  that  there  is  no  other  punishment 

*^4th.  What  is  your  opinion  of  retaliation,  as  practised  among  the 
Indians:  can  it  be  juit  to  punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty ;  and  do 
you  believe  that  this  custom  of  the  Indians  proceeded  from  E-sau-ge- 
tah  E-mis-see?  Answer.  I  believe  our  custom  did  not  proceed  from 
£-sau-^tuh  E-mis-see,  but  from  the  temper  of' rash  men,  who  do  not 
consider  consequences  before  they  act    It  is  a  bad  custom. 

**  6th.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  custom  of  the  red  people,  to 
punish  for  accidental  death  with  the  same  severity  as  where  there  has 
been  a  manifest  intention  to  kill  ?  Answer.  This  custom  of  onn  is  a 
bad  one,  blood  for  blood ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  came  from  E-sau-go- 
tnh  E-mis-see,  but  proceeded  from  ourselves.  Of  a  case  of  this  sort  I 
will  give  yon  my  opinion,  by  my  conduct    Lately,  in  Tookanbatohe^ 


TSM  cbxse:  anh  cheboexx  ikdiai^ 

two  promitting  bo^H  were  playing  and  slmging  ftton^A.  Que  of  then 
let  »Up  hts  slingi  the  stone  fiew  bu^k  and  killed  hh  cotiipanion.  Tbe 
Ikmily  of  the  deeejuitid  took  Ibe  two  Wjs,  «iid  were  preparing  to  borj 
them  in  the  some  grave^  The  undes,  who  have  the  right  to  decide  ia 
vtich  oaeee,  were  sent  for,  ajid  I  was  sent  for*  We  im?ed  ftt  the  Mtne 
time.  I  ordered  the  people  to  leave  the  boiiBe»  and  the  tw^  boys  to 
tiemaln  together^  I  took  the  tinulea  to  my  hotiai^  mised  iht'n  spiriti 
with  a  tittle  rumt  and  told  thenii  the  boy  waa  a  (ine  boy^  and  would  be 
naeful  to  ua  b  our  town,  when  he  became  a  man ;  that  he  had  no  tU 
will  agaiBil  the  dead  one ;  the  act  was  purely  accidental;  Uiat  it  had 
been  the  will  of  E^au-g e-tuh  B-mia^eo  to  end  bis  daya  ;  and  I  thought 
that  the  living  one  should  remain,  aa  taking  away  his  Life  would  not 
glfe  it  to  the  other*  The  two  uoclea,  after  oome  redecUonf  told  me*  Ai 
you  have  advised  ua  we  will  act ;  he  ahall  not  di«,  it  waa  an  aoadent" 


Bat  besides  thh  featlvali  the  Creeks,  Cherokeeat  Chootawa,  and  their 
aiSlkted  trib^^  in  cotnmou  with  the  Aztecs  and  Peruviana,  had  a  sertea 
of  fcstivala  eorresponding  to  the  lunations  of  tht?  year,  which  were  at- 
tended with  peculiar  obaervances — with  puriHeaUona,  daneoSf  and  aaaii- 
lloee.  There  were  otheni  also,  occurring  at  fised  periodsr  which  wef>* 
deemed  of  more  importance  than  the  lunnr  festivala,  and  were  c^lebratod 
with  greater  form  and  ceremony.  Occasional  festivals  were  also  obaenr- 
ed  by  these  niitions,  some  of  them  happening  at  intervals  of  several  yeank 

**  All  these  tribes,**  says  Adair,  ^  paid  their  religions  devoir  to  Look 
Ishto-hoola^f^  *the  great,  beneficent,  sopreme,  holy  Spirit  of  Fire»* 
who  resides,  they  think,  above  the  clonds,  aod  'on  earth  among  nnpol- 
Inted  people.  He  is  with  them  the  sole  aothor  of  warmth,  ligiU*  Aod  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life.**  *  He  also  states  that  the  very  namea  of 
•ome  of  these  tribes  indicate  that  they  were  sun  or  fire  worahlppen. 
Thus,  Cherokee,  or,  aa  it  la  often  written  Cherake,  *'ia  derived  from 
Chee-ra^  *  fire.'  Hence  they  call  their  magi  Chee^a-takget  '  mea  po^ 
sessed  of  the  divine  fire.*  **  f 

First  on  the  list  of  the  greater  festivals  waa  the  great  Solar  Festivaly 
or  Feaat  of  First  Fruits,  which  waa  signalized  by  the  lighting  of  the 
New  Rre,  and  waa  every  where  attended  with  peculiar  and  imposing 
rites.  The  time  fixed  for  its  celebration  waa  the  period  of  the  maturity 
of  the  maize,  and  consequently  varied  under  difl^nt  latitudes.  Among 
the  eaatem  nations,  this  festival  is  still  continued,  and  is  well  known  aa 
the  **  Green  Com  DancQ ;"  the  ceremonies  attending  it^  however,  retain 
little  of  their  original  character. 
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This  fettinO,  as  observed  by  the  soothera  tribes,  is  deseribed  at 
length  by  Adair»  who  contrasts  it  with  the  Hebrew  Passoyer,  with  wMdi 
lie  supposes  it  to  eorrespond.  Aooording  to  his  aoeoont,  it  was  insti- 
tated  in  acknowledgment  of  the  first-fhiits  of  the  year,  and  was  attended 
with  the  enthre  eztingnishment  of  Old,  and  the  lighting  of  the  New  Fires. 
It  was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  new  moon  after  the  com 
became  fhll-eared.  The  sscred  square  was  swept  in  advance,  and  the 
*  temple"  placed  in  proper  order  and  painted  anew.  ''Every  thing 
being  thus  prepared,  the  Arehimagus  ordered  some  of  the  religious  at- 
tendants to  dig  up  the  old  hearth  or  altar,  and  to  sweep  out  the  remains 
which  by  chance  might  either  be  left  or  have  dropped  down.  Then  he 
placed  a  few  roots  of  the  button-snake  herb,  with  some  green  leaves  of 
small  tobacco,  and  a  little  of  the  new  fruits,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fir»> 
place,  which  was  covered  up  with  a  white  marly  clay,  and  wetted  over 
with  clean  water.**  Above  the  altar  thus  formed  (and  whioh  may  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  those  found  in  one  class  of  the  ancient  mounds  of  the 
United  States)  was  made  an  arbor  of  the  green  branches  of  young  trees. 
Meonwhile,  the  women  cleaned  out  their  hearths  at  home,  and  cleansed 
thehr  household  utensils,  preparatory  to  receiving  the  sanctified  new 
fhdta  and  the  holy  fire.  None  of  the  new  fhiits  could  be  lawfully  used, 
until  after  thia  festival  or  sacrifice.  Sentinels  were  then  placed  at  the 
four  comers  of  the  holy  square,  who  kept  out  all  animals,  and  would 
allow  no  person  to  enter  who  had  transgressed  the  law  governing  the 
uae  of  the  first-fruits.  For  two  days  an  unbroken  fast  was  maintained* 
the  devotees  drinking  decoctions  of  a  bitter  herb,  used  only  on  aacred 
occasions,  with  a  view  to  mortification  and  purification.  On  the  mom* 
Ing  of  the  third  day,  a  supply  of  old  food  was  introduced,  all  vestiges 
of  which  were  removed  before  noon.  As  the  sun  began  to  decline,  the 
fires  were  eitinguished  in  every  hut,  and  universal  silence  prevailed. 
The  chief  prieat  then  kindled  a  fire  by  friction,  and  placed  it  on  the  altar; 
when  it  was  hailed  <  with  acclamationa,  as  the  atonement  for  all  past 
transgressions,  except  murder.  A  basket  of  the  new  fruits  was  then 
brought,  and  the  sacrifiee  commenced.  The  fire-maker  walked  three 
times  around  the  fire,  with  a  slow  pace,  stopping  now  and  then,  and 
uttering  mysterious  words,  whfeh  none  but  tiie  initiated  could  under- 
stand. He  then  took  a  little  of  each  sort  of  the  new  fruits,  and  coveN 
ing  them  with  bears'  grease,  that  they  might  bum  the  more  freely* 
ofiered  them,  with  some  flesh,  on  the  altar,  to  '^  the  bountifU,  holy  Spirit 
of  Fire.**  The  penitential  draught  was  also  consecrated,  a  portion  of  it 
being  poured  upon  the  altar.  The  women  ranged  themselves  around 
tiie  sacred  square;  where  eaeh  received,  with  various  ceremonies  and 
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ItJQUctions,  a  jH>ttioii  of  the  new  ^t%  with  vbidi  the  todge-firea  wen 
to  be  kitidled  inew.  Then  c&Mae  a.  fall  abandon  men  t  to  the  enjoy  meat 
of  the  new  fruits.  The  wiirriore  dressed  thein»elTe«  in  their  ^ildeit 
martial  urmy,  and  miuatained  their  strange  dioces,  to  the  melody  of 
D((uaUy  str^mge  soiiga  and  solenia  mopotonc^QB  muale^  ftroand  the  new^ 
fire,  which  was  kept  stendily  hiinung.  For  eight  days  th'eae  ceremonies 
were  kept  up,  dnnug  which  time  absolute  continence  snd  various  r^ 
■trietioni  were  rigorously  observed.  The  festival  was  ended  by  a 
geaer.tl  ablution,  and  a  grand  general  daiK^e^  in  circles, around  the  altar; 
after  which  they  departed  tn  joy  &nd  pence,  under  the  belief  that  paat 
misconduct  was  atoned  for  and  future  evils  averted. 

These  forms  were  elightty  vaHed  among  tho  Chcrokces,  who,  m 
later  times,  seem  to  have  divided  the  grejit  annual  festival  into  three 
parts,  cof responding  with  the  earlieid  new  moon  of  spring,  when  the 
aolar  energy  first  cxhihita  itself  and  the  gra**s  begins  lo  grow^  resumed 
when  the  promise  of  produntiveneaa  is  coufirmedt  and  the  corn  beeomea 
fit  to  be  tasted;  and  concluded  some  forty  or  fifty  daya  thereafter,  when 
the  com  became  full  and   perrect.*^    The  ceremonies  attending  thece 


•  Hr.  Pajue  obaerveSf  p^^titheticaJly,  that  **  As  nearly  oa  can  be  aaoar^ 
tatned,  at  pretent,  there  was  ancbntly  a  regular  aerias  of  festlvda— «lx  in  aJlr- 
aofl  each  wUh  (significant  peciiIsflHties^  The  fie  wtire  held  in  the  uationnl  hep- 
tagOQi  when  the  entire  pcpqlntion  of  the  seven  triben  OMeniblod  iindor  the 
aummoDa  of  the  lehu  (high  priest),  through  hia  Bcven  councillors,  by  whom 
the  ceremoDiald  were  directed :  and  here,  being  the  metropolis,  every  abode  on 
auch  occasions  was  open,  and  every  hoapitality  gratuitous.  Minor  festivals 
were  sIao  celebrated  every  new  moon— more  especially  at  tho  beginning  of  eaoh 
quarter  of  the  year ; — as  well  a*  a  regular  sacrifice  on  every  seventh  day.  Oo- 
casional  festivals  are  likewise  mentioned ;  the  moat  remarkable  of  which  took 
place  in  remote  times,  once  in  seven  years. 

**Tlie  six  greater  festivals  were  observed  in  the  following  order: 

'^^  1st.  The  Festival  of  the  First  New  Moon  of  Spring,  which  was  celebrated 
about  the  time  grass  began  to  grow. 

2d.  Sah-looh-gtukne«f  Keeh-aUhrtteek  ^  a  preliminary  or  new  green-corn  fbaat, 
held  when  the  young  com  first  became  fit  to  taste. 

*^8d.  Tun^-fMh-kaw-koough-fii ;  mature  or  ripe  green-corn  festival,  whioh 
succeeded  tho  other  in  some  forty  or  fifty  days,  when  the  corn  had  become  hard 
and  perfect. 

**  4th.  yun^z-tah-tdy-quSh  ;  great  new-moon  feast,  which  occurred  on  the  o»> 
casion  of  the  appearance  of  the  fir^t  new  moon  of  autumn. 

**6th.  Ah'tateh-ung-tMh ;  propitiation  or  cementation  festival,  aucceeding 
the  former  in  about  ten  days. 

**  6th.  Edahrwahtiik'lay'kee  ;  the  festival  of  the  exulting  or  bounding  bush, 
which  came  somewhat  later.^' 
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I  are  miontely  described  in  an  nnpabliahed  MS.  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne, 
from  which  the  following  fiwto  relating  to  the  last-named,  or  green-corn 
festival,  are  gathered  : 

*  Among  the  special  instructions  for  this  particnlar  occasion,  and 
which  were  nnderstood  to  have  been  enjoined  with  more  than  usual 
precision  by  the  Great  Spirit,  it  was  ordered  that  an  arbor  of  green 
bongiis  should  be  framed  in  the  sacred  square  of  the  national  heptagon, 
wliere  a  beantifal  shade-tree  was  to  be  set,  and  a  large  booth  erected 
and  provided  with  seats.  This  feast  was  preceded  by  a  grand  prelimi- 
Bsiy  dance ;  the  day  after  which  a  messenger  started  to  give  notice, 
tfarongfaont  the  conntry,  of  the  time  fixed  for  this  grand  Festival ;  at 
which  it  was  considered  as  having  been  with  marked  emphasis  ordered 
by  the  Creator,  that  the  entire  nation  should  be  convened.  T*he  even- 
ing prior  to  the  festival  day,  the  hunters  and  the  people  came  in,  all 
bringing  their  respective  contributions  of  prepared  meats  and  fmita 
The  arbor  and  the  booth  were  made  ready;  after  which  a  beautifbl. 
boshy-topped  shade-tree  was  cut  down  close  to  the  roots,  and  planted  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  sacred  sqnare.  Every  man  then  provided  himself 
with  a  green  bough ;  which  preparations  being  completed,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  feast  began.  It  was  one  of  unmeasured  exultation ; 
a  sort  of  Harvest  Jubilee.  Men  only  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
dance  peculiar  to  this  commemoration ;  and  when  in  the  morning  all 
met  in  the  square,  each  bore  hb  green  bush  in  his  right  hand,  above 
hia  head.  As  the  leaider  struck  the  music,  and  commenced  the  move- 
ment, all  followed,  with  every  expression  of  rapture ;  they  went  leaping, 
shiging,  and  exulting,  as  they  ran.  Notwithstanding  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance  of  wildness  and  disorder,  whatever  they  did  was  in  accordance 
with  long  settled  rules.  They  were  guided  by  a  leader,  who  conducted 
the  whole  party  seven  times,  during  each  dance,  successively  around  the 
tree  and  underneath  its  shade.  This  festival  continued  four  days.  The 
women  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  dances  until  sunset,  and 
then  only  in  such  as  were  regarded  as  merely  social.  They  were  also 
rigidly  excluded  firom  the  sacred  square." 

Mr.  Payne  remarks  that  this  festival  has  outlived  all  the  rest,  and 
that  iU  present  form  is  not  regarded  as  its  most  ancient  on^  It  is 
rather  the  consummation  of  the  great  annual  festival,  preceded  by  puri- 
fications, and  fastings,  and  the  ceremonial  of  lightbig  the  new  fire.  The 
festival  of  the  first  new  moon  of  spring,  in  scknowledgment  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  reproductive  influence,  was  attended  by  very  rigorous  ritee. 
The  participanto  bathed  formally  in  some  adjacent  stream,  and  mortified 
themselves  in  various  ways,  drinking  only  of  a  certain  bitter  decoction 
denominated  the  ^'bUMk  drink."    In  some  inaUnces  they  cut  long  gaahee 


np  and  down  their  limbi  with  flinta  or  (i8h-bone%  s  proc««  whicti  tiief 
Cftll  "  iicmtehmg.'*  At  ihi^  tlme^  Mr.  Payiie  Dbdenrec,  **  the  &\iar  in  the 
oentre  f>f  t)ie  n»tlonal  heptagon  wim  repot  red.  It  wsd  ccfuatrQCted  of  * 
eonieal  nhape,  of  frtjuh  c«rth.  A  circle  wa»  drawn  urouitd  the  top  to  re- 
e^ire  the  fire  of  siLcri&ce.  Upon  this  wa*)  bid,  ready  far  use^  the  laner 
biftFtc  of  seven  ditfereat  kinds  af  treea  Thin  bark  woa  care  fully  choiem 
Ihim  tlie  east  side  of  the  iree%  aod  was  ctes^r  «Dd  free  frooi  blemialL*' 
Near  the  cIqso  of  the  festival  the  aaenllce«  were  made,  with  great  ach- 
]eiiinU3%  aa  followa ; — "  Thii  day  was  devoted  to  faatbg.  Even  in* 
IkntH  were  denied  nonmhment  until  afternoon;  adalt«  until  tiight  A 
short  time  before  auoft^t  the  people  again  aaaembled  in  the  national 
heptagon.  Near  the  altar,  where  the  fire  had  been  kepi  burning  all  day, 
the  white  dreaaed  buck,  doe,  Jind  fawn  skins  had  been  replaced,  Tkb 
prleot  and  bia  aoaUtant  now  took  their  poution  to  the  eaatward  of  th« 
fire^  feeing  the  £asl.  Behind  and  about  them  stood  the  eeven  pnme 
oonnoillore.  in  a  aomicirele.  The  priest  rai»^  the  flowets  of  the  old, 
wild  tobaeco  from  the  bncksktn,  and  flung  theni  on  the  fire*  They 
emitted  a  Tery  aingular  odor.  After  thia»  the  prieit  ha\*ing  out  off  tho 
end  of  the  tongue  of  the  back  which  hod  been  brought  in,  put  it  into 
tb«  fire.  Whilst  burning,  it  waa  eyed  with  intense  atteutloni  oa  every 
thing  relatiye  ihereto  was  deemed  ©ignificant  of  life  or  death. 

**  The  aaerifi{*e  being  offered,  the  back,  which  had  been  dreased  whole,  ' 
was  cooked  and  placed  by  itaelf.  A  kind  of  thick  mnah  was  made  of 
Dewly-poundtd  meal,  to  be  eaten  with  it,  and  no  other  accompaniment 
was  permitted.  The  meat  was  required  to  be  so  distributed  as  to  give 
each  person  present  some  portion  of  it ;  not  a  particle  mnst  be  suffered 
to  see  the  next  rooming ;  all  must  be  consumed.  Other  meat  cooked 
for  the  occasion  might  be  kept,  but  none  of  this.  This  night,  only  in- 
fknts  were  allowed  to  sleep.  The  women  passed  most  of  it  in  the 
friendship  dance.  On  the  following  morning  the  festival  was  considered 
at  an  end.** 

The  kindling  of  the  new  fire  took  place  not  long  after  the  above 
festival.  The  ceremonies  were  as  follows.  The  day  being  fixed  npon, 
*  early  in  the  morning  the  seven  persons  who  were  commissioned  to 
kindle  the  fire  commenced  their  operations.  One  waa  the  official  fir^ 
maker ;  the  remaining  six  his  assistants.  A  hearth  was  carefully  cleared 
and  prepared.  A  round  hole  being  made  in  a  block  of  wood,  a  amall 
quantity  of  the  dry  golden-rod  weed  was  placed  in  it  A  stick,  the  end 
of  which  just  fitted  the  opening,  was  whirled  rapidly,  until  the 
took  fire.  The  flame  was  then  kindled  on  the  hearth,  and  thenoe 
to  every  house,  by  the  women,  who  colleetively  widted  Ibr  that  ] 
The  old  fires  having  been  every  where  eKtiii(iiMiid,  and  tii«  hmrte 
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deaiued,  new  firos  were  lighted  throughoat  the  eountiy,  and  a  sacrifiee 
was  made  in  each  one  of  them  of  the  first  meal  killed  afterwarda  by 
those  to  whom  they  respectively  belonged.** 

The  corresponcUng  festival  of  the  Aztecs  was  celebrated  in  honor  of 
XiuHTEcrcTLi,  tiie  god  of  Fire,  *•  master  of  the  year,**  whose  wife  or 
companion,  Xochitli,  was,  as  her  name  signifies,  goddess  of  the  earth 
and  com,  **  she  who  supports  ns.**  To  this  deity  were  offered  the  first- 
froits  of  the  year;  and  when  they  dined,  the  Mexicans  made  an  offering 
to  him  of  the  first  morsel  of  their  food  and  the  first  draught  of  their 
drink,  by  throwing  them  into  the  fire.    This  custom  was  also  common 

Pif.7. 


amongst  the  North  American  tribes.  The  first  festival  in  honor  of 
XitihteueUij  was  held  in  August ;  on  this  occasion  a  large  tree  was 
brought  from  the  forest,  and  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  area  or  court 
of  the  temple,  which  was  regarded  as  the  image  of  the  god.  The  sue* 
ceeding  night  was  spent  in  dancing  and  singing  about  the  tree;  and 
next  day  the  sacrifices,  some  of  which  were  of  human  victims,  were  peiw 
formed.  The  second  festival  in  honor  of  Xinhieuctlij  was  held  in 
February;  the  hunters  then  went  out  and  brought  in  game,  which  was 
presented  to  the  priests.  Part  was  used  in  burnt-offerings  to  the  god, 
and  the  rest  consumed  by  the  people.  On  this  occasion  the  fires  in  the 
temple  and  in  all  the  private  habitations  were  extinguished,  and  afteiw 
wards  rekindled  by  friction,  before  the  image  of  the  god. 

The  foregoing  engraving  (fig.  7)  of  the  mode  of  lighting  the  new 
fire,  afcnongst  the  Mezkans,  ia  eopied  from  one  of  the  ancient  Mezksan 
itenala. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  f  eremonj  is  represented  as  perfDniie4 
by  a  prie»u  on  the  buclt  of  a  serpent — a  circumntAnce  not  wiihout  iti 
Bigniftc«iice* 

Jn  the  planting  of  a  tr«^e  in  the  sacred  area  of  the  temple  as  n  symbot 
of  the  vivifying  god,  the  sacrifice  of  the  fimt  fruits  and  of  the  pfodnctfl 
of  the  chnse,  as  ^Uo  in  the  kindling  of  the  new  fire — indeed  in  ^11  essen- 
tial re5pe*?ts,  the  Festival  i»f  the  FirsUfniUit,  as  observed  by  the  Cliert^ 
kees,  Creeks,  and  other  trihest  cf'rrcsponded  wi(h  the  Aztec  F4^{i?&l  to 
honor  of  the  god  of  Fire,  the  terrestrial  rt^preeentAtive  of  the  Sun. 

The  great  Rajtnie  festivid,  or  fe^af  of  Eitiml,  of  the  Peruvians,  wu 
entirely  ana  logon  a  to  tfmt  above  deseribed  as  common  to  MeJCieo  and 
Floridju  It  wni*  attended  by  pre!  inn  nary  fastlng-a,  by  sacriiiees  bf  all 
kindi*  of  animals  or  repreaentJitiotia  of  them  In  gold  nnd  mker,  by  kind- 
Jlng  the  new  fire  with  lenses  or  by  frietion,  and  waa  concluded  with 
feasting  nnd  rejoicing.  Tltis  festival  was  in sti luted  to  honor  of  the  San^ 
**a8  the  god  by  whose  light  and  heat  all  living  tbinga  were  generated 
and  »u*iLnined/* 

Example!*  of  the  intimnte  relation,  if  not  absolute  identity,  of  many 
of  the  A^tec  and  Peruvian  fesitiviils  and  religions  rites  with  those  of  the 
North  American  or  hunter  tribes^  might  be  greatly  i  extended,  were  It 
coneiHtent  with  our  present  pnrpoie.  It  will  not  be  unintcrestiirg  to 
rcmfirk,  in  thin  conr>ectir>ri,  the  olosc  regemblnnco  of  the  lii^trotion^  prac- 
tised by  the  Peruvians  and  Cherokees.  The  fifth  great  festival  of  the 
latter  wns  called  Ahtawhungnahf  the  Propitiation,  "Cementation,*'  or 
Purification  Festival.  Mr.  Payne  has  given,  in  liis  MS.,  a  detailed  and 
highly  interesting  account  of  it,  which,  however,  is  much  too  long  to  be 
copied  here.  It  was  celebrated  shortly  after  the  first  new  moon  of  au- 
tumn, and  consisted  of  a  multiplicity  of  rigorous  rites,  fiistings,  ablu- 
tions, nnd  purifications.  Among  the  most  important  functionaries  on 
the  occasion  were  seven  exorcisers  or  cleansers,  whose  duty  it  was,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  drive  away  evil  and  purify  the  town. 
Each  one  bore  in  his  hand  a  white  rod  of  sycamore.  **  The  leader,  fol- 
lowed by  the  others,  walked  around  the  national  heptagon,  and  coming 
to  the  treasure  or  store-house  to  the  west  of  it,  they  lashed  the  eaves  of 
the  roofs  with  their  rods.  The  leader  then  went  £o  another  honse,  fol- 
lowed by  the  others,  singing,  and  repeated  the  same  ceremony,  until 
every  house  was  purified."  This  ceremony  was  repeated  daily  during 
the  continuance  of  the  festival.  In  performing  their  ablutions,  they 
went  into  the  water,  and  allowed  their  old  clothes  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  stream,  by  which  means  they  supposed  their  impurities  removed. 
The  Perumn  lostration  or  purification  festival  was  held  on  the  fini 
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dtLj  of  the  moon  after  the  Automnal  Equinox,  in  time  exactly  corre- 
q>onding  witli  the  featlTal  of  the  Cherokeea  The  ihatingB  and  other 
rites  attending  it,  were  analogooa  to  thoee  practised  in  Florida.  Instead 
of  seven  persons,  fonr  only  were  delegated  to  act  as  purifiers.  They 
were  armed  with  lances,  and  passed  through  all  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  the  men,  women,  and  children  meanwhile  standing  at  the  doors 
of  their  bouses  and  shaking  their  garments,  as  if  to  free  them  from  dust 
The  purifiers  were  supposed  to  drive  all  evil  and  disease  before  them. 
After  cleansing  the  city,  they  went  into  the  country  round  about  for  the 
distance  of  several  leagues,  and  there  planted  their  lances  in  the  ground, 
as  a  kind  of  cordon  sartftotre,  within  which  it  was  supposed  no  malignity 
eould  enter.  Throwing  fire-balls  through  the  streets,  and  afterwards 
putting  them  in  a  river  and  allowing  them  to  float  off,  was  another  mode 
*  of  banishing  evil,  quite  as  effective  probably  as  more  modem  ceremonies 
directed  to  the  same  object 

In  further  illustration  of  the  lustrations  of  the  Peruvians,  Acosta  in- 
forms u»  that  the  Inca,  after  confession,  **  walked  into  some  adjacent 
stream,  bidding  the  water  receive  his  sins  and  carry  them  into  the  sea, 
BO  that  he  might  be  for  ever  rid  of  them."  And  Herrara  says  that  **  in 
Yucatan  the  women,  shortly  after  childbirth,  were  exorcised,  and  their 
rins  inclosed  in  a  vemel  of  liquid,  which  a  man  carried  out  of  the  city, 
without  looking  back,  to  a  specified  distance." 


NOTE  TO  APPENDIX. 

In  his  published  **  Travels  in  North  and  South  Carolina,"  etc.,  Bar- 
tram  has  some  notices  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  country,  which  form  an  appropriate  supplement  to  the  pas- 
sages, on  the  same  subject,  in  the  foregoing  Memoir. 

**  The  pyramidal  hills  or  artificial  mounds,  and  highways  or  avenues 
leading  from  them  to  artifidal  lakes  or  ponds,  vast  tetragon  terraces, 
ehunk-yards,*  and  obelisks  or  pillars  of  wood,  are  the  only  monuments 
of  labor,  ingenuity,  and  magnificence,  that  I  have  seen  worthy  of  notice 
or  remark.   The  region  lying  between  the  Savannah  river  and  Oakmulge 

*  Chunk-yard,  a  term  given  by  the  white  traders  to  the  oblong  fbur- 
square  yards,  adjoining  the  high  mounds  and  rotundas  of  the  modem  In- 
dians.  In  the  centre  of  these  stands  the  obelisk,  and  at  each  comer  of  the 
Ihrther  end  stands  a  sUtve-post  or  strong  sUke,  where  the  captives  thai 
an  burnt  alive  are  bound. 


eut  and  west^  And  fn>m  the  Mfi^co&it  to  the  Cb«r<>ke«  or  Apdachua 
BioanUiiifl  nortli  and  io^tki  b  the  moflt  retnarluible  Tqt  these  high  conU 
Ofcl  httla,  tetragon  terraces,  and  r hunk-yntdB.  ThU  region  wa«  po^^aesaftd 
Vy  the  Cherokeefl)  tince  the  Ariiv^  of  the  Enrcpeuia ;  but  they  were 
ftfterworda  disj^oiieBsed  by  the  Muacaful^a :  &M  all  that  country  wai 
probably t  tnony  agee  precedbg  the  Cherokee  Inv^on,  inhabited  by  oci« 
UfttioB  or  eonfodemty,  who  were  ruled  bj  the  same  syBlem  of  Uv% 
eUAtoma,  and  language,  bat  ao  ancient  that  the  Chefokeea,  Creeka^  Of 
the  i^ation  they  conquered,  could  render  no  aceotint  for  what  pUrpoae 
(heae  monaineDta  were  raiaed.  T*he  mouDda  and  cubical  yarda  a^loia- 
log  them,  aeem  to  hare  boeu  raiaed  in  part  for  ornament  and  recreation  | 
ind  likewise  to  serve  some  other  publie  purpose,  alnce  they  «re  alwayi 
■0  sJtnaW  aa  to  coTomand  the  moat  eitensive  prospect  over  the  town 
and  country  adjaoeni.  The  tctavgon  terraeea  w^tm  to  \m  the  foundai^ 
tion  of  a  fortresa ;  and  perhaps  Uxe  great  pyramidal  mouDds  served  the 
poipoae  of  look-out  toF«ra,  aod  high  placea  for  saciiice.  Tbe  sunken 
■re%  catted  by  white  trnderu  the  chunk-yard,  very  likely  seired  the  same 
flonveniency  that  it  has  b^n  appropriated  to  by  the  more  modern  and 
iron  present  nations  of  Indiana—that  is,  the  plaoe  whore  they  bunil 
mud  othcrwiae  tortured  the  unhappy  caplivea  that  weie  condemned  td 
die  i  aa  the  area  ia  aurrou tided  by  a  bank^  and  aometimea  two  of  tbenv 
one  behind  and  above  the  otber^  a*  seats  to  accommodate  the  spectators  al 
Buch  tragical  scenes,  aa  well  as  the  exhibition  of  gamesrehows,  and  daneeiL 
From  the  river  St  Juan  southerly  to  the  point  of  the  peninaola  of  Flo- 
rida, are  to  be  seen  high  pyramidal  mounds,  with  spacious  and  exteoaife 
avennea,  leaduig  from  them  ont  of  the  town,  to  an  artificial  lake  or  pood 
of  water;  these  were  evidently  designed  in  part  for  ornament  or  monu- 
ments of  magnificence,  to  perpetuate  the  power  and  gnmdenr  of  the  na- 
tion—and not  inconsiderable  either,  for  they  exhibit  scenes  of  poww 
and  grandenr,  aod  must  have  been  public  edifices. 

**  The  great  mounds,  highways,  and  artificial  lakes  up  St  Joan,  oa 
the  east  shore,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Lake  George,  one  on 
the  opposite  shore  on  the  bank  of  the  Little  Lake,  another  on  Dunn*s 
Island  a  little  below  Charlotteville,  one  on  the  large  beautiful  ialand 
jost  without  the  Capes  of  Lake  George  in  sight  of  Moont  Royal,  and  a 
spacious  one  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Musquxto*  river  near  New 
Smyrna,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  this  sort  that  occurred  to  me ;  but 
undoubtedly  many  more  are  yet  to  be  discovered  fiother  South  in  the 
peninsula:  however  I  observed  none  westward, after  I  left  St  Juan,  oa 
my  journey  to  Little  St  Juan  near  the  Bay  of  Apalache. 

**  But  in  all  the  region  of  the  Muacogulge  country  sontli-wesi  ihMl 
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the  Oakmulge  liver  quite  to  the  Talkpooee,  down  to  tiie  eity^  of  Mohfle, 
end  thence  along  the  eea^oast  to  the  IfieiiMipiH,  I  eaw  no  eigne  of 
monntains  or  higfawaye,  except  at  Taenia,  where  were  several  ineon- 
■iderable  eonical  monntldna ;  but  one  instance  of  the  tetragon  terraces, 
which  was  at  the  Apalachucla  old  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ii?er : 
here  were  yet  remaining  conspicuons  monnments— as  vast  four-sqnare 
terraces,  chnnk-yards,  dtc,  almost  equalling  those  eminent  ones  at  the 
Oakmulge  fields ;  but  no  high  conical  mounds.  Those  Indians  have  a 
tradition  that  these  remains  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Indian  town  and 
fortress.  I  was  not  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  Choctaw  territories,  and 
therefore  am  ignorant  whether  there  are  any  mounds  or  monumente 
there." 


I       I 
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FBB8XNT  OONDmON  OF  THB  INDIASB  OF  NIGABAOUA. 

The  Aborigines  of  Nicaragua,  as  also  of  the  other  States  of 
Central  America,  still  constitute  numerically  the  predomi- 
nating portion  of  the  population ;  and  if  we  include  the 
jieople  of  other  races  amalgamated  with  them,  they  un- 
doubtedly comprehend  three  fourths  of  the  entire  inhabit* 
ants.  Most  of  these  are  what  may  be  called  civilized ;  but 
there  are  many  tribes  occupying  large  tracts  of  unexplored 
country,  generally  denominated  "Indies  Bravos,"  who  are 
more  or  less  savage,  and  whose  numbers  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating.  They  undoubtedly  retain  their  pri- 
mitive habits,  very  little  modified  fix)m  what  they  were 
before  the  period  of  the  Discovery.  But  amongst  the  civil- 
ised Indians  of  Nicaragua,  although  mingling  fireely  with 
the  inhabitants  of  European  descent,  there  has  not  been 
ttiat  change  firom  their  original  habits  which  might  at  first 
be  supposed.  Indeed,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  hard  to  say 
whether  the  conquerors  have  assimilated  most  to  the  In- 
dians, or  the  Indians  moet  to  the  Spaniards. 
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The  Indians  of  to-day  occupy  the  towns  that  their  an- 
cestors occupied ;  and  the  departmental  and  other  subdivi- 
sions of  the  country,  comcide  very  nearly  with  the  ancient 
principalities  or  chieftaincies.  The  prefects,  or  heads  of 
these  departments^  have  only  supplanted  the  Caziques; 
and  the  existing  municipatities  only  supply  the  places  of 
the  OtiegueSt  or  councils  of  old  men*  Many  of  the  social, 
as  well  as  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  have  been  re- 
cofnized  and  perpetuated  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  some  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  aboriginal  ritual  have  also  been  in- 
corporated amongst  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For, 
however  rude  and  subverting  the  first  shock  of  Spanish 
conquest  in  America^  the  subsequent  policy  of  Spain, 
framed  and  directed  by  the  famous  Council  of  the  IndieSi 
was  that  of  conciliation.  In  common  with  the  Church,  it 
conceded  much  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  aborigines, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  conformed  to  them. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  of  the  Indians  of  Central 
America  generally  ;  but  the  following  observations  must  be 
understood  to  refer  specifically  to  those  of  Nicaragua,  al- 
though perhaps  quite  true  of  those  of  the  other  States.  In  chip 
racter  they  are  singularly  docile  and  industrious,  and  consti- 
tute what  would,  in  some  countries,  be  called  an  excellent 
"  rural  population."  They  are  a  smaller  race  of  men  th^ 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  but  have  fine  muscular 
developments,  and  a  singularly  mild  and  soft  expression  of 
countenance.  In  color  also  they  are  lighter,  and  their  fea- 
tures less  strongly  marked.  Some  of  the  women  are  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  and  when  young,  have  figures  beautifully 
and  classically  moulded.  They  are  entirely  unobtrusive 
in  their  manners,  seldom  speaking  unless  first  addressed, 
and  are  always  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  They 
axe  not  warlike,  but  brave ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity, fight  with  desperate  obstinacy. 

The  agriculture  of  the  state  is  almost  entirely  carried 
on  by  them ;  but  they  are  not  deficient  in  mechanical  skill. 
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and  with  the  radest  took  often  produce  the  most  delicate 
and  elaborate  articles  of  workmanship.  The  women  man- 
ofiBictiue  a  lai^  quantity  of  coiton  for  their  own  con- 
sumption and  for  sale.  And  in  riding  through  the  Indian 
towns  in  the  afternoon,  no  spectacle  is  more  common  than 
to  see  women  naked  to  the  waist,  seated  in  the  doorway  of 
almost  every  hut,  or  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  adjacent 
tree,  busily  engaged  in  spinning  cotton.  A  little  foot- 
wheel,  such  as  was  formerly  in  use  for  spinning  flax  in 
our  own  country,  is  here  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  aboriginal  contrivance  is  not  yet  wholly  displaced. 
It  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  thin  spincUe  of  wood  fifteen  or 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  which  is  passed  through  a  fly,  or 
wheel  of  hard,  heavy  wood,  six  inches  in  diameter,  resem* 
bling  the  wheel  of  a  pulley,  except  that  it  is  convex  instead 
of  concave  on  the  edge.  The  spindle  thus  resembles  a 
gigantic  top.  When  used,  it  is  placed  in  a  calabash,  or 
hollowed  piece  of  wood,  to  prevent  it  firom  toppling  over 
when  not  in  motion.  A  thread  is  attached  to  it  just  above 
the  fly,  and  it  is  then  twirled  rapidly  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger.  The  momentum  of  the  fly  keeps  it  in  mo- 
tion for  half  a  minute,  and  meantime  the  thread  is  dmwn 
out  by  the  hands  of  the  operator,  from  the  pile  of  prepared 
cotton  which  she  holds  in  her  lap.  It  is  then  wound  on 
the  spindle,  and  the  process  repeated,  until  the  spindle  is 
full  of  thread. 
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In  the  foregoing  cut,  a  represents  the  cotton ;  6,  ft,  the 
spindle ;  ei,  the  fly ;  e,  the  thread  already  spun  and  wound; 
and  By  Bj  the  outlines  of  the  calabash,  A  preci^ly  aimilu 
mode  of  spinning  waa  practised  by  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
who,  however,  inserted  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  in  a 
hole  made  in  a  block  of  wood,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engmving.  The  mode  of  weaving  amongst  the  Indiana 
of  Nicaragua  was  anciently  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Mexicans,  which  is 
sufficiently  well  illustrated  in  the 
engraving  on  the  following  page, 
copied  from  the  Oodex  Mendoza, 
a  Mexican  manuscript  or  painting. 
Some  of  the  cotton  fabrics  tnana- 
faetured  by  the  Indians  are  veiy 
durable,  and  woven  in  tasteftd 
figures  of  various  colors.  The  color 
most  valued  is  the  Tyrian  purple^ 
obtained  from  the  murex  ahelUfish,  which  is  found  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua.  This  color  is  produced  of 
any  desirable  depth  and  tone,  and  is  permanent ;  unaffect- 
ed alike  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  to  the  action  of  alkali 
The  process  of  dyeing  the  thread  illustrates  the  patient 
assiduity  of  the  Indians.  It  is  taken  to  the  sea-side,  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  shells  are  collected ;  and  there  being 
dried  from  the  sea-water,  the  work  is  commenced.  Each 
shell  is  taken  up  singly ;  and  a  slight  pressure  upon  the 
valve  which  closes  its  mouth,  forces  out  a  few  drops  of  the 
coloring  fluid,  which  is  then  almost  destitute  of  color.  In 
this  each  thread  is  dipped  singly,  and,  after  absorbing 
enough  of  the  precious  liquid,  is  carefully  drawn  out  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger,  and  laid  aside  to  dry.  Whole 
days  and  nights  are  spent  in  this  tedious  process,  until  the 
work  is  completed.  At  first  the  thread  is  of  a  dull  blue 
color;  but  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  acquires 
the  desired  tint    The  fish  is  not  destroyed  by  the  opera- 
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tkm,  bat  is  retumed  to  the  sea,  when  it  lays  in  a  new 
stock  of  coloring  matter  for  a  fhtoie  occasion. 


muTOTft,  moM  ▲  MKnoijr  xaituscbift. 

The  manufacture  of  '^petates,"  or  variegated  mats, 
from  the  bark  of  the  palm,  and  hammocks  fr6m  the  <<  pita,'' 
a  species  of  agave,  is  exclusively  in  Indian  hands.  They 
are  also  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  which  has 
lemained  unchanged  from  the  period  before  the  Conquest. 
The  "cantaros,**  water-jars,  and  other  vessels  in  common 
use  amongst  all  classes,  are  made,  by  them.  They  are 
formed  by  hand,  without  the  aid  of  the  potter's  wheel,  and 
are  variously  and  often  elaborately  colored  and  ornamented, 
baked,  and,  when  intended  for  purposes  requiring  it,  are 
partially  glazed.*  The  water-jars,  however,  are  porous,  so 
as  to  admit  of  enough  water  passing  through  to  keep  the 
outer  sur&ce  covered  with  moisture,  the  evaporation  of 
which  rapidly  and  effectually  cools  the  contents  of  the 


*  Mr.  W.  H.  EdwardB,  in  hto  narratiTe  of  '<  A  Voyage  up  the  Amazon," 
p.  114,  describes  the  preparation  and  painting  of  pottery  by  the  Indians  on 
that  riTer.  The  bmshes  or  pencils  were  the  small  species  of  palms,  and  the 
coloring  matter  the  dmplest  kinds.  The  blue  was  indigo ;  black,  the  Jaice 
of  the  mandioca;  green,  the  Juice  of  some  other  plant;  and  the  red  and 
yellow,  clays.  The  colors  were  applied  in  squares  and  circles,  or  if  anj 
tUng  imitatiTe  was  intended,  in  the  rudest  outlines.  The  glazing  waa 
produced  by  a  resinous  gum  found  in  the  forests,  which  was  gently  rubbed 
Ofier  the  Tessels,  previously  warmed  orer  a  bed  of  coals.  This  deicriptioa 
•ppUes  eqnal^  to  the  modet  practised  in  Nicaimgua. 


TesseL  Oviedo  commetids  highly  the  skill  which  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  displayed  in  the  matiufaeture  of  their 
pottery  I  and  which  is  7ery  well  sustained  both  by  the 
fragments  which  are  found,  and  by  the  waxes  which  the 
Indians  Mill  manufacture.  '*They  make  basins,  plates, 
jars,  and  pitchers,  of  very  fine  pottery^  black  and  smooth  as 
velvet,  and  brilliaat  as  jet  I  have  brought  some  speci- 
mens,  which  are  so  line  that  they  might  be  offered  to  a 
prince. 

They  also  make  drinking  vessels  from  the  calabash; 
tlie  largest  varieties  are  called  ^^guacaU,'^  or  ^' aguacai^^^ 
and  the  smaller  ones,  made  from  the  long  or  pear-shaped 
calabash,  ^^jicaras.'^  These  last  are  often  tastefully  canred 
upon  their  exteriors,  and  are  generally  used  instead  of 
tumblers.  It  is  indispensable  that  'Ui$te^'  should  be 
served  in  **jicaras;"  and  amongst  the  people  at  largo  they 
are  also  used  for  coffee  and  chocolate.  But  as  their  bot- 
toms are  round,  little  carved  stands  are  made  to  receive  -, 
them*  The  Indians  near  the  city  of  Nicaragua  make 
similar  cups  from  a  variety  of  the  cocoanut  peculiar  to  that 
vicinity,  which  are  celebrated  throughout  the  coimtry  for 
their  beauty  of  shape  and  ornament.  They  are  black  and 
highly  polished,  and,  when  mounted  with  silver,  are  greatly 
prized  by  foreigners. 


JICARA.      GUACAL.      CONTRARO.  TINAiA. 

The  dress  of  the  Indians  is  exceedingly  simple.    On 
ordinary  occasions,  the  women  wear  only  a  white    or 
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flowered  skirt,  fastened  around  the  waist,  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  person  entirely  exposed,  or  but  partially  covered 
by  a  handkerchief  fastened  around  the  neck.  In  Masajra 
and  some  other  places,  a  square  piece  of  cloth  of  native 
manufacture,  and  of  precisely  the  same  style  and  pattern 
with  that  used  for  the  same  purpose  before  the  Discovery, 
supplies  the  place  of  the  skirt.  It  is  fastened  in  some  in- 
comprehensible way,  without  the  aid  of  strings  or  pius, 
and  falls  from  the  hips  a  little  below  the  knees.  The 
guipil  and  magna  are,  however,  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
large  towns,  and  are  every  where  worn  on  festival  days  and 
Sundays.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of  cotton  drawers,  fast- 
ened above  the  hips,  but  frequently  reaching  no  lower 
than  the  knees.  Sandals  supply  the  place  of  shoes,  but  for 
the  most  part,  both  sexes  go  with  their  feet  bare.  The 
taste  for  ornament  is  universal ;  and  a  rosary,  to  which  is 
attached  a  little  golden,  silver,  or  ebony  cross,  is  suspended 
fiom  the  necks  of  male  and  female,  old  and  young.  They 
are  also  fond  of  flowers,  and  the  girls  are  seldom  without 
some  of  them  entwined  amongst  the  luxuriant  locks  of  their 
long  black  hair,  or  braided  in  a  chaplet,  and  encircling 
their  foreheads. 

The  Indian  Pueblos,  in  common  with  the  barrios  of 
some  of  the  towns,  hold  lands  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
These  lands  are  inalienable,  and  are  leased  to  the  inhabit- 
ants at  low  and  almost  nominal  rates.  Every  citizen  is 
entitled  to  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  him  to  support 
himself  and  his  family ;  for  which  he  pays  from  four  rials 
(half  a  dollar)  to  two  dollars  a  year.  This  practice  seems 
to  have  been  of  aboriginal  institution ;  for  under  the  an- 
cient Indian  organization,  the  right  to  live  was  recognized 
as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  civil  and  social  organiza- 
tion. No  man  was  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  more  land 
than  was  necessary  to  his  support ;  nor  was  he  permitted 
to  hold  more  than  that,  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  others. 

The  conquest  of  Nicaragua  was  efiected  with  no  less 
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violence  than  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  and  If  we  may 
credit  the  account  of  Las  Casas,  the  pious  ))ishop  of  Chiapas 
who  Tisited  the  country  in  person,  it  waa  both  attended 
and  followed  hy  extraordinary  cruellies.  He  charges  the 
enormity  chiefly  upon  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  Goyernor  of 
Darieo,  who  sent  Cordova  to  subdue  the  country,  and  who 
himself  afterwards  became  its  governor. 

"  The  Indians  of  this  province,"  he  says,  "  were  natu- 
rally  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  temper ;  yet  notwiihatairfing 
this,  the  Governor,  or  rather  Tyrant,  with  the  ministers  of 
his  cruelty,  treated  them  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did 
those  of  the  other  kingdoms.  They  committed  murdera 
and  robberies,  more  than  it  is  possible  for  pen  to  relate. 
Upon  the  slightest  pretextSj  the  soldiers  massacred  the  in- 
habitants without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  They 
exacted  from  them  certain  measures  of  com,  and  certain 
numbers  of  slaves^  and,  if  these  were  not  rendered,  hesi- 
tated not  to  kill  the  delinquents.  And  the  country  being 
plain,  the  people  were  unable  to  escape  to  the  mountams  aa 
they  did  elsewhere,  and  were  consequently  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Spanish  horse.  They  carried  off  many  thousandyi 
as  slaves,  slaying  those  who  fainted  or  wearied  on  die 
march. 

<'  The  Governor  once  arbitrarily  changed  the  distribution 
of  the  Indians,  conveying  most  of  them  to  his  favoritea^  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  with  whom  he  was  displeased. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  great  scarcity  of  food  ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  seizing  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Indians, 
caused  a  great  distress,  and  induced  a  disorder  which  d^ 
stroyed  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  people. 

<<  All  the  cities  and  fields  around  them  were  like  plear 
sant  gardens,  which  the  Spaniards  cultivated  according  lo 
the  share  which  each  one  had  assigned  him  by  lot ;  and  to 
save  their  own  revenues,  supported  themselves  from  the 
stores  of  the  Indians,  thus  consuming,  in  a  short  tima^ 
what  these  poor  people  bad  got  together  with  great  care 
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and  toil.  Nobles,  women,  and  childreni  were  all  compelled 
to  work  day  and  night ;  many  died  under  the  bnrihena 
which  were  imposed  upon  them.  For  th^y  obliged  them 
to  carry  on  their  shoulders  to  the  ports,  which  were  in  some 
cases  distant  thirty  leagues,  the  plank  and  timbers  used  in 
building  vessels.'' 

Las  Casas,  however,  regards  the  practice  of  exacting 
slaves  from  the  caziques,  for  transportation  and  sale  else- 
where, as  one  of  the  dhief  causes  of  the  dispopulation  of 
the  country.  Five  or  six  ship-loads  were  Annually  taken 
to  Peru  and  Panaiha,  and  sold  there.  He  calculates  that 
half  a  million  of  Indians  were  thus  drawn  out  of  Nicarar 
gna  alone ;  but  this-  number  appears  incredible.  The 
statement  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  perished  in  the 
wars  of  the  Conquest,  is,  perhaps,  nearer  the  truth. 

But  whatever  their  former  condition,  the  Indians  of 
Nicaragua  no  longer  labor  imder  any  disabilities.  They 
tajoy  equal  privileges  with  the  whites,  and  may  aspire  to 
any  position,  however  high,  both  in  the  Church  and  State. 
The  sjrstem  of  peonage  (slavery  under  a  less  repugnant 
name)  is  here  unknown.  Yet  the  Indian  retains  his  tradi- 
tionary deference  for  the  white  man,  and  tacitly  admits  his 
superiority.  In  sonbe  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  a 
jealousy  of  caste  has  been  artfully  excited  by  uniterupulous 
partisans,  for  unworthy  purposes,  which  has  led  to  most 
deplorable  results ;  but  in  Nicaragua,  if  this  feeling  exist 
at  all,  it  is  only  in  a  latent  form.  At  any  rate  it  has  never 
displayed  itself  in  any  of  those  frightful  demonstrations 
which  have  almost  desolated  Guatemala  and  portions  of 
Peru,  and  which  threaten  the  entire  extinction  of  the  white 
race  in  Yucatan.  This  quiet,  however,  may  be  that  of 
the  slumbering  volcano ;  and  its  continuance  may  depend 
very  much  upon  the  judick>us  encouragement  of  white 
emigration  from  the  United  States  and  from  Europe. 
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Sudi,  in  brid)  ta  the  preaeot  condiUoQ  of  the  Indiam  of 
Nicaragua ;  but  the  objects  of  science  can  only  be  pro* 
mQtad  by  the  presentation  of  such  &ct8  as  ehali  serre  to 
fix  their  ethnical  position  in  respect  to  the  other  great  abori- 
ginal families  of  the  continent.  My  personal  observEtioos, 
directed  to  this  end,  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
region  around  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior ;  a  region  un- 
erringly marked  out,  by  the  circumstances  of  geographical 
position  and  physical  conformatioa,  as  the  theatre  of  Faster 
entezprises  than  human  daring  has  hitherto  conceived,  or 
human  energy  yet  attempted*  Here  nature  has  lavished 
her  richeit  gifts,  and  assumed  her  most  magnificent  forms : 
high  volcanoeaj  gentle  slopes,  level  plains,  and  broad  and 
beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  are  here  combined  with  a  fertility 
of  soil  and  a  salubriousness  of  climate^  probably  unsur-  i 
passed  by  any  equal  extent  of  country  under  the  tropics. 
These  were  conditions  eminently  favorable  for  bringing 
together  primitive  communities  of  men,  and  for  nurturing 
and  sustaining  a  vast  population.  That  it  did  so,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  all  the  early  chroniclers ;  and  he  who  has 
passed  over  its  broad  plains  and  luxuriant  slopes,  and  ob- 
served its  attractions  and  resources,  will  be  prepared  to 
credit  the  assertion  of  the  pious  Las  Casas,  that  it  was 
'<  one  of  the  best-peopled  countries  in  all  America." 

From  the  testimony  of  the  early  explorers,  from  the 
monuments  and  other  existing  sources  of  information,  we 
know  that  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua  were  then,  as  now, 
divided  into  two  widely  separated  if  not  radically  distinct 
femilies,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  country. 

Upon  the  low  alluvions,  and  amongst  the  dense,  dank 
forests  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  existed  a  few  scanty 
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wandering  tribes,  maintaining  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  with  little  or  no  agriculture,  destitute 
of  civil  oi^nizations,  with  a  debased  religion,  and  gene- 
rally corresponding  with  the  Caribsof  the  islands,  to  whom 
they  sustained  close  afBnities.  Of  these  rude  tribes  it  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  speak.  A  portion  of  their  de-  I 
scendants,  still  fiuther  debased  by  the  introduction  of  negro 
blood,  may  yet  be  found  in  the  wretched  Moscos  or  Mos- 
quitos,  who,  by  a  brazen  fraud,  are  attempted  to  be  passed 
off  upon  the  world  as  a  sovereign  nation,  comprehending 
the  duties,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of; 
government  I  The  few  and  scattered  Melchoras,  on  the' 
river  San  Juan,  are  certainly  of  Carib  stock ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  Woolwas, 
Ramas,  Toacas,  and  Poyas,  and  also  of  the  other  tribes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  further  to  the  southward,  towards  Chin- 
qui  Lagoon,  and  collectively  denominated  Bravos. 

In  the  more  elevated  and  salubrious  regions  around  the 
great  lakes  of  the  interior,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natives  had  many  features 
in  common  with  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  Mexico,  6ua-  "^ 
temala,  and  Yucatan,  and  had  made  many  advances  in  the 
same  direction  with'  them.  Like  these,  tfiey  were  divided 
into  numerous  tribes,  or  small  sovereignties,  with  separate 
and  independent  chiefs  or  councils  of  government  With 
the  single  exception  of  those  inhabiting  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific,  and  who 
had  also  spread  to  the  principal  islands  of  the  Lake,  they 
appear  to  have  been  essentially  one  people,  with  like  habits 
and  customs,  a  common  religion,  and  speaking,  if  not  the 
same  language,  probably  dialects  of  the  same  language. 

The  exception  to  which  I  here  refer,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fiicts  in  the  history  of  the  American  aborigines. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  narrow  isthmus,  between  the  lake 
and  oceauj  were  Mexicans,  speaking  the  ancient  Mexican 
language,  and  having  a  civil  and  social  organization,  as 


also  a  system  of  religion,  identical  with  those  which  pro- 
Tailed  amon^t  the  Aztecs,  and  their  affiliated  oattons.  The 
evidence  upoa  this  point,  furnished  by  my  own  inveatiga^ 
tions  in  the  country,  is  conclusive,  and  will  shortly  appear. 
It  ifl  only  necessary  here  to  say,  that  this  fact  is  sustained 
by  the  positive  teMimony  of  the  historian  Oviedo,  who  was 
10  the  country  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  con- 
quest, and  who  speaks  &om  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
His  language  is  as  follows:  "The  NiatJiRApn,"  u  e.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  between  the  lake  and  oceaOf 
^  who  speak  the  Mexican  language,  have  the  same  noan^ 
Hers  and  appearance  as  the  people  of  New  Spain,'* 

The  remaining  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua  this  atitho- 
lity  divides  into  two  stocks,  Yh.^  those  speaking  the  Cho- 
rotegan  language  and  its  dialects,  and  the  Chontals  Qt 
C?ondals*  The  first  of  these,  or  the  Choroteoansj  occu- 
pied the  entire  country  north  of  the  Niquirans,  extending 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  it  and  Lake  Managua,  to 
the  border^  and  probably  for  a  distance  along  the  shores 
of  the  Gtiif  of  Fonseca.  They  also  occupied  the  country 
south  of  the  Niquirans,  and  around  the  Qulf  of  NicoyOi 
then  called  Orotina.  These  were  again  separated  into  seve- 
ral divisions,  all  speaking  the  Chorotegaa  language,  <a 
dialects  of  it : 

I.  7%c  Diriansy  or  "people  of  the  hills,^  who  occupied 
the  territory  lying  between  the  upper  extremity  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  the  river  Tipitapa,  and  the  southern  half  of 
Lake  Managua  and  the  Pacific,  whose  principal  towns 
were  situated  where  now  stand  the  cities  of  Qranada  (then 
called  Salteba),  Masaya,  and  Managua,  and  the  villages  of 
Tipitapa,  Diriomo,  and  Diriamba.  According  to  Oviedo, 
they  were  true  Chorotegans. 

IL  The  NagrandanSf  or  people  of  Nagrando,  those 
speaking  the  Nagrandan  dialect.  They  occupied  what  is 
now  called  the  Plain  of  Leon,  or  the  district  between  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Managua  and  the  Pacific* 


ormoMJuaujL  fr 

The  name  is  pMenred  in  thai  xif  Ibe  (Stj  of  Laoi^  whiob 
ia  itiU  acmietimfle  called  LeoQ  de  Nagieii^ 

m.  7^  ObJKlaem^  qpaaldiig  Ibe  Chdolecan  di^^ 
situated  to  the  northwaid  of  the  Nagiaiidan%  and  eaclsn^ 
ing  along  the  Golf  of  Fonseca,  into  what  is  now  the  tmA- 
tory  of  Hoodmaa.  A  town  and  wm  in  the  tenilorj  hps 
indicated  stiU  hear  the  name  of  Cholnteca,  wfatohyhowevw^ 
is  a  Mexican  name, 

lY.  T%e  OroikuuUf  occupying  the  oonntry  aioond  iifm 
Gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  to  Ae  sonthwaid  <|f  I^ake  NkaiagiaL 

Concerning  the  Indians  of  tiie  Ohototogan  stock,  Oria- 
do  obsenresi  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  ^e  Niquirans^ 
and  that  ^  their  languages,  manners,  customs,  and  cersmO" 
nies  were  so  different,"  as  to  be  utterly  inoomprehensihie 
to  the  other.  He  nevertheless  adds,  that  their  religion  was 
the  same;  and  here  it  may  be  observed  thai  all  the  reli- 
gicms  of  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  continent  approximated  to  a  common  type. 

The  Chokdals  or  Chontals,  the  thkd  great  division 
menticmed  by  Oviedo^  occupied  the  wide^  mountainous 
r^on,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Chontales,  situated  to  tiie 
northward  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  midway  between  the 
nations  already  named  and  the  savage  lundes  bordering 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  whom,  it  is  possible,  they  may 
have  in  some  degree  assimilated,  "  These  Indians,''  says 
Oviedo,  ''have  no  connection  with  the  Chorotegans  and 
Niquirans,  and  speak  a  language  as  different  fix>m  theirs  as 
the  Basque  is  fix>m  the  German.''  He  nevertheless  leaves 
the  inference  that  their  religion  was  very  much  the  same. 
Herrara  adds,  that  they  were  <'  a  mountainous  people  and 
clownish;"  and  I  am  informed  by  the  Abb^  Brasseur.de 
Bourbourg,  that  the  name  itself,  in  one  of  the  Majra  diar 
lects,  signifies  <<  strangers,"  or'people  from  abroa4* 

The  chroniclers  seem  to  agree  in  representing  the  Cho- 
rotegans as  the  original  occupants  and  predominating 
family  in  the  country,  the  oMiocMhanes.  <<  Those  qpeiak- 
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ing  the  Ohoiotegan  language,"  says  Onedo,  **are  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  country,  and  its  ancient  mastrf^rs-"  Herram 
asserts  that  among  them,  those  speaking  the  Cholut^can 
language  were  « the  original  and  most  ancient,  held  the 
estates,  and  had  the  cacao-nuts,  which  were  the  monejr  and 
wealth  of  the  country/'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  this  observation,  unless  it  is  that  there  existed 
among  the  people  a  class  arrogating,  like  the  Incas,  a  supe- 
riority over  the  others,  and  speaking  a  "  court  language," 
or  one  in  some  respects  differing  from  theirs. 

It  seems  therefore  that,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery, 
there  existed  in  Nicaragua  two  grand  families  of  Indians^ 
whose  probable  relations  and  subdivisions  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  table : 


I,— SEM^rVILIKED. 


Choboteoasi; 
Croltttbcaks  ; 

CaoHDJxa ; 


I  Orotinani, 
A  Mexican  C&hmy, 
A  Mei^ican  Colony. 

iApproiim&ting  to 
the  SiLTflge  tribes. 


CABIBa. 


IL— SAVAGE. 

rEmbraoing  lli©  Wa- 
ikt»^  or  Moscoa, 
MelchorM,  Wool  was, 
ToaoHB,  Pojafi,  &nd 

I  the  other  deucbed 

I  tribes  mtuflted  on 
the  Gflribbe&Q  S^ 
und  to  the  east  and 
aotithw&rd    of    ^e 

I  Gulf  of  Niooya- 


Oviedo  informs  us  that  there  were  five  totally  distinct 
languages  spoken  in  Nicaragua,  and  Gomera  enumerates 
them  as  follows,  viz.,  the  Niquiran  or  Mexican,  the  Cho- 
rotegan,  Orotinan,  Chondal,  and  Carabisi  or  Carib.  The 
general  geographical  distribution  of  these  languages  will 
be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  various  aboriginal  stocks  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Chondal,  according  to  Hervas,  extended  as  far  as  Oaxaca. 
This  could  not  have  been  the  fact,  unless  it  was  identical 
with,  or  closely  related  to,  the  Maya,  Quiche,  Poconchi 
and  Huasteca,  which  hardly  harmonizes  with  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  chroniclers,  that  the  Chondals  were 
an  exceedingly  rude  people,  speaking  a  rade  language. 
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Previous  to  my  visit  to  Nicaragua,  no  vocabularies  of 
any  of  these  languages  were  in  existence.  From  the  In- 
dians of  Subtiaba,  near  Leon,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  country,  I  procured  a  vocabulary  of  about  two  hun- 
dred words ;  and  another  vocabulary  of  about  the  same 
number  of  words,  from  the  Indians  of  Masaya,  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Leon,  and  in  the  territory  imme- 
diately adjoining  that  which  we  know  was  occupied  by  the 
Niquirans,  or  the  Mexican  Colony.  These  two  languages 
have  no  verbal  resemblances,  whatever  similarity  may 
have  existed  in  their  grammatical  features ;  and  as  Oviedo, 
in  one  or  two  places,  says  expressly  that  the  Indians 
around  the  Lake  of  Masaya  spoke  the  Chorotegan  liin- 
guage,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  that  which  was 
spoken  near  Leon  was  the  Orotinan.  This  was  undoub^ 
edly  spoken  by  the  Indians  south  of  the  Niquirans,  around 
the  Gulf  of  Orotina,  where  the  volcano  of  Oroti  or  Orosi  still 
perpetuates  their  name. 

But  until  we  have  vocabularies  from  the  known  seats 
of  the  Orotinans,  I  shall  not  venture  to  call  the  language 
which  was  spoken  on  the  Plain  of  Leon  by  that  name. 
Meantime,  I  prefer  to  call  it,  from  the  aboriginal  name  of 
that  district,  Nagrandan.  The  language  of  which  I  pro- 
cured a  vocabulary  at  Masaya,  following  the  authority  of 
Oviedo,  I  have  called  Chorotegan,  or  Dirian.  Oviedo  gives 
but  one  word  of  this  language,  viz.,  nambi^  dog,  which  is 
the  precise  word  still  retained.  Some  of  the  names  of 
places  and  natural  objects  within  the  area  in  which  this 
language  was  spoken,  seem  to  have  a  relationship  to  certain 
Peruvian  names.  Thus  MomobachO|  Momotombo,  and 
others,  sound  wonderfully  like  Moyobamba,  Tambobamba, 
Guamabacho,  etc  It  would  be  interesting  to  take  up  the 
suggestkm,  and  inquire  whether  there  is  really  any  relatioD- 
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ihip  between  the  laaguages  of  Peru  and  Central  America ; 
but  this  I  have  not  now  the  means  of  doing* 

Fiom  the  Indlaiis  yet  reaidlng  on  the  Island  of  Omets- 
pec,  I  procured  with  gre&l  difficulty  a  few  wordi,  and  some 
of  their  ntiEnerals*  This  island  was  occupied  by  the  Ni^ 
gntrans,  and  the  words  which  I  Tecovered  coincide  pro- 
ciaely  with  the  Mexican.  Indeed  the  V6ry  name  of  tliisJ 
idland,  dlsting^iished  for  two  high  volcanic  peaks,  is  pnmi 
Hexican^  Ome^  two^  and  iepee^  mountain. 

The  region  of  Chontales  was  visited  by  my  friend  Mr, 
Julius  FroBbel^  in  the  summer  of  this  year  (1851).  He 
penetrated  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Mice,  Escondido, 
or  Bluefielda,  where  he  found  the  Indians  to  be  agricuU 
turistSj  partially  civilized^  and  generally  speaking  the 
Spanish  language.  They  are  called  Caribs  by  their  Span* 
isb  neighbors,  but  have  themselves  a  vague  traditxoo  that 
they  came  originally  &om  the  shores  of  Lake  Managua. 
Mr.  Fit£bel  procured  a  brief  vocabulary  of  their  original 
language^  which^  however,  seems  to  have  little  affinity  to 
any  of  the  languages  spoken  in  gther  parts  of  the  country,  on 
the  coast,  or  in  the  interior.  I  have  elsewhere  given  it  the 
name  of  Chondal,  from  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  the  district 
of  Chontales,  and  to  distingtush  it  from  the  others.  But  I 
have  since  ascertained  that  it  is  the  true  language  of  a 
tribe  called  Woolwas,  lying  intermediately  between  the 
reihnants  of  the  semi-civilized  stocks,  and  Uie  savage  Mos- 
cans  or  Waiknas  on  the  coast. 

The  following  brief  table  comprises  words  from  the 
various  languages  ascertained  to  have  existed  in  Nicaragua- 
A  few  words  of  Mexican  have  been  introduced  to  fieu^ilitate 
comparison  with  the  Niquiran,  which,  however,  is  really 
Mexican,  differing  from  the  latter  in  no  essential  respect, 
except  that  the  terminals  tl  or  tli  are  contracted  or  wholly 
omitted: 
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M««mdaB. 

*1» 

MiqalnB. 

|ff.»TT*1T*^ 

Walkiia,or 

Woolwm. 

bglU 

XVOfniMHB. 

god 

Man 

nlqM 

ssr- 

tool 

tlMM 

looa 

(liicatl 

walkiia 

aU 

HtST" 

o'ca 

;::sr 

tlMltOCO 

eiaaa 

maiiaa 
lol 

SL 

Fboc 

Mte 

fnho 

hlzt 

EST*^^ 

colai 

I>ef 

Umbi 

l«^lrflM^f 

iaeiiiiitU 

jsr 

BOlO 

Dmt 

BMnc 

DMsad 

•ate 

BaMiH 

toaio 

loeliUi 

kau 

ffra 

akkm 

MbV      . 

Uot 

iJaa 

Mttta 

euh 

W«t« 

•tfai 

Dimbtt 

at 

iU 

waaat 

gwh 

Bdmcu 

cam 

cam 

watlA 

« 

Mdn 

obpo 

P^i^^f^a 

eooU 

eaoUi 

r 

Flowv 

;ss 

3*— 

qatoTU 
aochit 

qvlania 
socbdl 

Wiad 

OMOA 

Mritta 

bacat 

ahacad 

pMa 

Qiac 

8mI» 

apa 

DOlO 

coat 

coall 

ptato 

BkI* 

WMlAiJO 

o«o 

quaotU 

£!.<. 

9tm 

SX 

25?* 

locpaU 
lapae 

walpft 

y 

Ona 

imlMi 

loka 

CO 

CO 

kumi 

arayetNi 

Two 

ft|m 

Mh 

OOM 

oino 

iral 

ThiM 

M« 

IM 

ja 

yd 

wa?wd 

mnyebaa 

Vb« 

Aca 

hdWOM 

nans     ^ 

rb« 

SiMII 

naUil 

Imacnim 

m^aalp 

Bi^aaiKal 

Of  what  I  have  called  Chorategan^  or  Dirian,  I  was 
only  able  to  procure  the  vocabulary  which  is  presented  on 
a  subsequent  page ;  but  of  the  Nagrandan^  after  much 
trouble,  and  through  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Col. 
Francisco  Diaz  Zapata,  I  obtained  some  of  the  gram- 
matical rules  and  forms  of  construction,  and  to  this  lan- 
guage the  following  remarks  are  applicable : 

Neither  the  article  nor  the  preposition  is  expressed. 
The  man  speaks,  rcApordata.  The  rage  of  the  dog^gahu- 
romoa.  Dog  with  rage,  romaa-gahu.  Beauty  of  the 
woman,  mtiscHrapaku.  Woman  with  beauty,  rapaku- 
musa. 

The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  nu  to  the  singular, 
thus:  ruseUf  bird;  rufcuniiy  birds;  eshe^  tree;  eshenu, 
trees. 

The  degrees  of  comparison  seem  to  have  been  indicated 
by  prefixes,  of  which,  however,  there  are  but  two,  equiva- 
lent in  their  signification,  to  more  and  most,  and  to  better 
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and  best.    They  are  maht  better  or  more,  p&aru  or  piinr» 
best  or  most.    For  example : 


mab-mehena  beUer-'gf>ody  or  mare  good* 
puro-n^ehefia  butgoodt  or  moUgood^ 

Deficiency  or  diminution,  was  expressed  by  ai  or  nuri, 
thus :  ai^mehma  or  fnai-mehena^  bad,  or  lacking-good. 

Of  a  man  fair  of  complexionj  or  what  they  imderstand 
to  be  of  better  complexion  tlian  another,  i.  e.j  a  better  man, 
mah'Tohpa.  To  run  is  dagalnu  or  nagagnu^  and  runner 
iBdftgalm;  fast  runner,  mah-dagalni;  very  fast  runner, 
puru-dagalnL  Akmba^  old ;  mah-tMhmba  or  ahmha*nu^ 
older,  or  more  old  ;  paru-ahmha^  very  old.  In  the  Mexican, 
this  is  effected  by  redupiicatlonj  as  hue^  old,  hue-hue^  old- 
old,  or  very  old.  The  word  amba  or  'mSo,  sometimes  has 
the  value  of  great^  and  as  such  it  appears  in  the  numerals ; 
thus  di^o^  ten,  dinoaniboj  great  ten,  or  old  ten,  i,  e.,  the  first 
power  of  ten,  or  one  hundred.  TTsiAi  is  small,  chichi^  very 
small.  In  the  combination  of  these,  and  also  of  ahniba  or 
ambuy  as  in  the  Mexican,  the  final  syllable  only  is  used. 
Thus  egniy  fish ;  egnimba^  big  fish ;  egnihiy  little  fish ; 
egntchi,  very  little  fish. 

The  pronouns  are  as  follows : — 


I, 

ictu 

Those, 

eaguintL 

We,(m) 

hechelu. 

This,  (m) 

caia. 

We,(f) 

hecheri. 

Thi8,(f) 

haia. 

Thou, 

tea. 

These,  (m) 

cadchinvhu 

Ye,  (m) 

hechcla. 

These,  (f ) 

cadckici 

Ye,(f) 

hechelai. 

Mine,  (m) 

cvganu 

He, 

icau. 

Mine,(f) 

icaganL 

She, 

icagvL 

Yours,  (m) 

cuianu 

They,  (m) 

icanxL 

Y'ours,  (f ) 

icatani. 

They,(f) 

icaguniL 

His, 

caganL 

That, 

caguu 
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I  could  not  procure  a  complete  paradigm  of  any  verb. 
CoL  Zapata  furnished  me  with  the  following,  embracing 
some  of  the  inflexions  of  the  verbs,  sa^  to  be,  and  aihc^  to 
come.  I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
future  tenses  of  sa  : 


SIHOULiJl.  PLURAL. 

'  I  am,  si.  We  are,        sa 

Thou  art,    si.  Ye  are,         soa. 

He  is,  si.  They  ore,     sula. 

ImpcrftdL 

I  was,  cani.  We  were,      canani. 

Thou  wast,  cani.  Ye  were,       cananoi. 

He  was,        cani.  They  were,  lacanani. 

PreierUe  DefinUe. 

SnrOXTLAB.  FLUSAL. 

I  was,  si  e^  We  were,         si  coi. 

Thoawast,   sachu.  Ye  were,  si  coahL 

He  was,        sa  ci.  They  were,       sa  gahn. 

Pluperfect. 

I  had  been,  mneasini. 

Thou  hadst  been,    mncanasini.  [Plural  (he  fame.] 

He  had  been,         mneanasadinL 

FtUvre  Aheohue. 

I  shall  be,  lamanamhL  We  shall  be,     lamananpa. 

Thou  wilt  be,     same.  Ye  wUl  be,       lamananna. 

He  will  be,         same.  They  will  be,    lamana. 


Perfect. 


I  came, 
Thou  earnest, 
He  came, 


icusanaha. 

icosanacaha. 

icausahalu. 


We  came, 
Ye  came, 
They  came. 


hecheluaagualalu. 
hechelasagunlala. 
icagiunaaaganhulu. 


PluperfecL 

I  had  come,  icuschisalu.    We  had  come, 

Thou  hadst  come,  icaschisahala.  Ye  had  come, 
He  had  come,        icausahalu.     They  had  come. 


hechelanigualalu . 
hechelanigoilala. 
icagniniisehisag- 
unhula. 


Fuiurt  AhtatuJte. 

I  shall  come,         icugaha.         We  shall  eome,    hechdngiiha. 
Thou  wilt  come,    icagnhacha.     Ye  will  come,      hechulagnalala. 
He  will  come,       icaugaha.        They  will  come,  icaugnugunhiuda. 
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I  shall  have  oome,     feiivlhfluiiiha.      We  shall  have  come,  hechehivihl- 

luiDgualalQ. 
Tlion  wilt  have  eome,  icavfliiltineeha.    Ye  wiU  have  come,    hechnlavihU 

la,  lonigula. 

He  will  have  eome,  ieangnivMo-      They  will  have  eome.icaiiiniithe- 
niahaliL  Dignhualo. 

Come  thou,         abiyaiea.         Let  ns  come,       ahiyohechen. 
Let  hfan  come,     gahahaguL      Let  them  come,  ginhnaganeiltt. 

ConHtianal  PrtienL 

I  should  come,         icngahalo.        We  should  come,  heebelugualala. 
Thou  wonkht  come,  icagahachala.    Ye  would  come,  hechalamaguo- 


He  wonld  oome,       icavgahaliL      They  would  eome,  icangainiimag- 

Dohuama. 

Sieond  ConiUumal  PatL 

If  I  had  eone,    Seamahalnvihfln.    If  we  had  come,  hechelnmainvea- 

maffolha. 

If   thon   hadst   icamaimaeha.         If  ye  had  come,  heehelamagaiiha- 

come,  noma. 

If  he  had  come,  ieangnimaimaha.    If  they  had  come,  ieaagidoasohimi- 

sagnhua. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  above  Inflexions  are 
altc^ether  correct ;  I  nevertheless  give  them  as  they  were 
communicated  to  me.  I  can  only  add  to  the  above,  from 
my  own  knowledge, 

Daiya,  to  see; 

SaUyama,    to  have  seen ; 
Dsiyanga,     seeing. 

Dahta,  tospeak; 

TIahlania,     spealUng. 


JIBCEJCOLO^T  JUa>  £THKOt/>07 

I  have  said  that  the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Nicaragua,  the  Moscos  and  others,  were  probably  of  Carib 
stock.  TWs  opinion  is  founded,  not  only  upon  the  express 
statements  of  Herrara,  who  says  that  '*  the  Carib  language 
was  much  spoken  in  Nicaragua  "  but  also  upon  their  gene- 
ral appearance,  habits,  and  modes  of  life.  Their  language 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  relationship  with  that 
of  the  Southern  Caribs ;  but  is  probably  the  same,  or  a 
dialect  of  the  same  with  that  spoken  around  what  is  now 
called  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panamaj  and 
which  was  originally  called  Chiribiri,  or  Chraibici,  from 
which  comes  Gomera'a  Caribici,  or  Carik* 

The  subjoined  table  comprises  a  list  of  about  two  hun- 
dred words  in  the  Nagrandan  and  Dirian  or  Chorotegan 
dialects  or  languages.  I  have  also  added  a  list  of  Moscan 
or  Mosquitian  words,  derived  from  the  copious  vocabulary 
collected  by  Mr,  A.  J.  Cotheal,  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
these  Transactions, 


HGUBH. 

Naobavdan. 

Chobotxoav,  or  Dibiik« 

HosoAir. 

God 

.    .    .    . 

.    .    gopahemedeo 

Devil 

koonete 

nimbumbi 

wulasha 

Man 

rahpa 

nuho 

waikna 

Woman 

rapaku 

nahseyomo 

mairen 

Boy 

aaika 

nasome 

tukta 

Girl 

saiku 

naheyum 

kiki 

Child 

chichi 

naneyame 

lupia 

Father 

ana 

gooha 

aize 

Mother 

autu 

goomo 

yapte 

Husband 

a^mbin 

'mbohue 

maia 

'  Thirteen  leagues  from  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  (towards  the  east,  doubt- 
less), Oviedo  speaks  of  a  village  called  Carabizi,  where  the  same  lan- 
guage was  spoken  as  at  Chiriqui.  The  country  on  the  Pacific^  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Chiriqui,  was  called  Cabiores;  and  next  to  it  was  a 
province  called  Durucaca ;  of  both  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  barba- 
rous and  degraded — whence  the  Spaniards,  in  token  of  their  contempt 
for  the  Jews,  called  this  section  of  country  "  Judea." 
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Na«kaii»aii.      CaoMTscAiii  or  DnuA*.  MoaoAW. 

Wife  A*giiyv  numo  maia-mairen 

Son  Mcale  nMomeyamo  lupia-waikna 

Daughter  saicnla  naaayme  lopia^anairen 

Brother  genea  mambo  monika 

Sister  bomnyama  laikrm 

Head  a*ca  or  edi  goochemo  lei 

Hair  tu*8U  membe  tanwa 

Face  enu  grote  mawan 

Forehead  goitu  goola  pnirera 

Ear  nau  nuhme  kaimii 

Eye  aetti  nnhte  nakro 

Nose  taVo  mangoo  kamka 

Mouth  dahnu  nunsu  hila 

Tongue  duhu  greuhe  twaiiA 

Tooth  ae'inu  nehe  napa 

Beard  dambalu  gesagua  unmia 

Neck  abulu  nana 

Arm  pa'pu  deno  klakhi 

Hand  prechi  mita 

Fingers  danau  ainaia 

Nails  aenanu  monsa  armala 

Body  go'po  booproma  upla 

Belly  Bchambo  goose  biarra 

Leg  suntu  geeko  woyata 

Foot  naku  graho  mena 

Toes  danae*ua  mena-senaia 

Bone  necone  dnsa 

Heart  buneo  nambooma  kupi 

Blood  aite  nenuh  tala 

Chief  namede  wati 

Friend  uple 

House  or  hut  gua  nahngu  watla 

Kettle  daren  dikwa 

Arrow  nitore  triaba 

Bow  pinata 

Axe  tlahna  nemoagaya  asat 

Knife  guiehulu  skiro 

Canoe  daguao  dore 

Bread  upa  tane 

Tobaceo  nmde  nemorenMi  twakaf 

Sky  debmalu  nekopo  kaabrfea 


JLBCflL£Ol.OGY  AIO)  WtB^OWGtT 

Moon  ,,,... la$i 

Sun  oboft  numba  kpta 

Di^  be  or  belti  «.    .    ,    *    ^    *  iH^a 

Night  mfdouo  ^opripiomu 

Q^^Bon  uctunee  ,,..,.  uju 

Year  sigat 

Wind  nena  oeibtQ  puM 

Lightning'  zm^y»ta  yunmna 

Thunder  nodnfi  ..«..*  dwnne 

fUin  undt  copimuinbi  U 

Fire  Men  nahu  fNintA 

W&ter  eeiii  nimbu  liA 

EiJlh  goobc  Dekoopa  tasba 

Sen  daneiA  nimbnyumbo  kabo 

lUver  eei&  ftw«U 

Creek  es^hi  tingml 

Islmid  timbah  dnukwmii 

Stone  es^Q  or  esaan      nugo  wjUpn 

Wood  bnrra  DAngTilma  dus 

Leaf  ena  nema  waia 

Bark  nanzogua  taia 

Grass  rana  twi 

Flesh  nai  nampoome  wina 

Deer  numbongame  aula 

Squirrel  biseaha  buteong 

Dog  romoa  nambi  yul 

Rabbit  kaiaki 

Snake  apu  nule  piuta 

Egg  ragha  Duguloge  marbra 

Turkey  oliimpepe  kusu 

Fish  egni  pocaguet  inska 

\Vhite  mesha  andirume  pine 

Black  medagina  nanaome  aikaa 

Red  manga  arimbome  paone 

Green  maaha  sane 

Small  chichi  naaange  n)pe 

Great  oompa  nema  tara 

Old  ahmba  nuhyambe  almuk 

Young  datie  noaominTiunv 


or  moAAAaxsA. 
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OaOMTMAlllOrDUtAX.   MOflCAM. 

Good  BMiliMft  yamne 

Bad  aimehena  ..••••    sanra 

Dead  gangann  gagtme  praan 

I  ion  aaho  yang 

Thou  ka  anmuaheta  man 

He  ioa  wetln 

We  heehela  aemehmu  yung-nani 

Ye  heehela  **  man-nani 

They  icann  wetin-nani 

This  eala  naha 

That  eagoi  haha 

All  dawawa  aemehma  puk 

Many  pocope  nia 

Much  ' ....     nia 

Who  dU 

Near  inge  lama 

To-day  endola  yaira  na-iua 

Yesterday  deshe  iua-wala 

To-morrow  gaae  paaeanyaro  yanka 

Yea  mena  au? 

No  unta  aco  ahia 

Buttock  gashtnff 

ttrd  puakii 

A  fly  Sng 

Above  pummidta 

Silver  prahea 

Plantain  nnmbaba 

Word  enita 

Basket  dashta 

Hot  tehsmioa 

Warm  mica 

Breeches  frela 

Hat  gadosi 

Ox  aaha 

Fever  gangniga 

Road  gamba 

To  eat  asa*  ; paial 

To  drink  mahnia  boprima  daaia 

To  ran  dagalnn  botqpn  plap-aia 

To  leap  maaiga  boora  soutw-aia 

To  eomo  aflio  aroyat 
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To  fo  aiyn  or  JA  n* 

Toi 

To  ilevp        UbI 

To»oe  iilfA 

To  kill         ttihM^  lc07|«aM  flt-ckf 

To  lo^o 

Toftik 

To  uko         ujtt 

To  k««p  i0ei>&  pr^ialw 

Ttmflh        ,    .    ,    . 

^Im 

.    .    r   «    .    *    I3i0i*pe 

Ftoirer         skpIo 

£^^  inoodco^ 

Uce  aeeniU 

Afternoon     *...**     tKsipIo, 

The  word  for  man  in  the  Moscan  language,  is  Waikna  ; 
and  Waikna  is  the  name  which  the  Moscan  Indians,  before 
their  debasement  by  intermixture  with  the  negroes,  ano- 
,  gated  to  themselves.  It  was  a  very  common  practice, 
amongst  the  aborigines  of  America,  to  distinguish  their 
tribo  by  a  word,  meaning  "  the  Men,"  par  excellence. 
Tills  is  the  significance  of  the  name  Apache,  borne  by  the 
roving  Indians  of  northern  Mexico.  With  the  Athapascas. 
dennee,  the  Algonkins  and  others,  tn/ic,  with  the  Muyscans, 
muysca,  and  with  the  Araucanians,  reche,  all  signified  the 
metiy  or  pure  men,  and  entered  into  the  designations  of  the 
various  tribes. 

Subjoined  is  the  vocabulary,  procured  by  Mr.  Froebel, 
in  Chontales,  and  referred  to  on  page  100.  As  there  ob- 
served, It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  affinity  with  the 
other  Nicaraguan  languages,  except  a  faint  relationship,  in 
the  inflexions  of  the  verb,  with  the  Nagrandan. 
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HI 

WOOLWA. 

Sun 

mfta 

Town 

ualna 

Dv^y 

mftada 

Plantain 

uagi 

Star 

maabka 

Sugar 

disnok 

Moon 

u4igo 

Cow 

Fire 

ctih 

Milk 

sanadagosca 

Water 

wass 

Horse 

pomca 

Earth 

a&no 

Tiger 

n4gua 

Night 

haraca 

Dog 

sulo 

Air,  Wind 

uing 

Cat 

nisto 

Mountain 

asang 

Fish 

tabomm 

Man 

all 

To  sleep 

amacuting 

Woman 

yall 

To  eat 

tecuting 

Father 

papaniT 

-lam 

aearaladyang 

Mother 

mamaniT 

Thou  ait 

ayalalauga 

Son 

paunima 

He  is 

alasladga 

Daughter 

paucoma 

We  are 

yaralalauca 

litUeboy 

tiguis 

Ye  are 

laucayaldlanca 

litUeghrl 

UtanU 

They  are 

eauyoada 

Brother 

uajaioi 

1 

.     aloslaj 

Sister 

amini 

a 

muyebu 

Head 

tunni 

3 

muycbas 

Arm 

uac41ni 

4 

muyaninca 

Foot 

calni 

6 

muyesiiica  ? 

Eye 

miniktaka 

6 

dijca,ormuydyca 

Nose 

n^gnitak 

7 

bajcajorniuybajca 

Mouth 

dinihaa 

8 

muyacca 

Blood 

anassdl 

9 

yaccubavo 

House 

Q 

10 

rouyhasluy 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua 
practised  a  system  of  numeration  corresponding  with  that 
common  to  nearly  all  the  civilized,  and  some  of  the  barba< 
rous,  nations  of  the  continent.  That  is  to  say,  they  used 
what  Mr.  Gallatin  has  denominated  the  vigintesimal  sj/s- 
tern,  instead  of  the  decimal — ^i.  e.  counted  by  twenties  in- 
stead of  tens.  Among  the  Eskimos,  the  Algonkins,  the 
Choctaw8|  and  some  other  nations  and  families,  it  seems 


Ihal  tfM  pitallitive  metliod  of  cotinting  was  by  Bres.  Ttus 
it  what  WUf  be  called  Jlnffer-counting ;  and  that  tbdr 
•JBlfilll  of  mmibers  onginated  m  counting  first  the  fiogett 
of  OM  handy  then  of  both^  and  finally  both  fingers  and 
it  otCablished  by  the  names  of  the  numerals  them- 
Ti(6  word  expressing  the  number  5,  in  the  Caiib 
of  EiHqaibo,  the  Moscan,  and  some  other  languages, 
IWUM  OfM  hand  ;  that  expressing  10,  two  hands^  or  both 
hands;  Ihal  expressing  20,  a  mmt^  L  e.  both  hands  and 
fwt  In  tfio  EskimOj  8,  %  and  10  lespectiirety  mean  the 
middlai  tfio  feurth,  and  little  fingerj  The  Penmans  and 
Aianeanians  had  a  purely  decimal  system.  Humboldt  has 
ahMm  diat  Aie  Tigintesimal  system  existed  in  the  Basque— 
fwrigmattcal  language,  which  seems  to  hold  more  and 
affinities  to  some  of  those  of  America,  than  any 
Imown  to  hare  existed  in  the  Old  World. 

I  was  aUe  to  procure  the  nnmerala  complete  of  only  the 
Nagiandan  dialect  or  language.  They  are  gtiren  below. 
It  will  be  oboerved  that  there  is  a  simple,  uacompounded 
word  for  /en,  and  another  for  twenty. 

1  imba 1 

3  apu  a 

3  asu 3 

4  acu 4 

6  huisu (^ 

6  mahu 0 

7  niqoinu *  7 

8  naha 8 

9  roelna 9 

10  OUHA 10 

11  guanimba lO-f-l 

13         gnanapa lO+S 

iCrantzsaysoftheE^kimoa,  "Thefar  proper  nmiMnatilileSa/w;  ttss 
ocmntiDg  on  their  flD^era  they  can  six  by  the  saaia  sT  the  flni  Hqsv,  od 
Ibr  the  foUowing  repeat  two^  three,  fimr,  Ats;  and  couil  ft^ni  les  lo 
twenty  with  their  toea.  8oBMtiiiMi,inrteadortwwt3rtti^  nj  ««  mm/ 
fbronehiiBdred,  '/mmm.'" 


18 

goHiani 

10+8 

14 

gnanaoi 

.      10+4 

16 

gnanisa 

10+6 

16 

gQBnmiha 

10+6 

17 

gnAnqmnii  . 

10+7 

18 

giuuiaha 

.      10+8 

19 

gnanmehiii 

10+9 

30 

DiHO,  imbudiBo,  or  iMdiiio               1X30 

21 

iMdinoimbana 

1X30+1 

S3 

"badinoapuna 

.      1X30+3 

33 

iMdiiioasann 

1X30+8 

80 

iNulinogahftnn  . 

.      1X20+10 

81 

iMidiiSogaAnimlMma 

1X20+10+1 

83 

iMdiBognaiiapana 

1X30+10+3 

88 

iMulinoguaiiMimii    • 

1X30+10+8 

40 

apodino 

.      3X30 

41 

apadinoimbann. 

3x20+1 

43 

apodinoapnna    . 

;            .      3x30+3 

48 

3x20+8 

60 

apudinoguhanii 

.      3X30+10+1 

61 

apudinogaanimbanv 

3X20+10+3 

63 

aptidiDOguanapuDii 

.      3X30+10+8 

60 

acudiSo 

8X20 

70 

acadiSogohanv  . 

8X80+10 

60 

acndino 

4X30 

90 

acndiSognhanii  . 

4X30+10 

100 

huisndino  or  gnhamba 

6  X  30  or  gretii  ten 

300 

goahadiHo 

10x30 

400 

difioamba    . 

great  twenty 

1000 

guhabudiBo     • 

10X6X30 

3000 

huisnd^oamba 

five  great  twenties 

4000 

guhadinoamba   • 

ten  great  twenties 

lis 


The  terminal  amba  at  mba  in  the  Nagrandan  language 
signified  great  or  increase ;  one  hundred,  therefore,  is  some^ 
8 
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limes  called  ^uAamia^  or  great  ten ;  diMan^Uj  or  great 
tWGiitf ,  m  four  buitdred ;  and  ten  great  twenties,  is  four 
thoutsund.  In  common^  I  believe,  with  the  Maya  only^  the 
Nagrandan  words  for  40^  G<),  SO,  100,  etc.,  mean  respec- 
tivtiljr  twice  twenty,  three,  four,  and  five  times  twenty.  In 
common  also  with  the  Maya,  the  numerals  from  20  to  39 
are  compounded  of  £^  and  the  numenils  from  one  to  nine* 
tetpii,  with  the  addition  of  the  terniinal  nu,  whkh  is  the 
sign  ot'  the  plural  But  in  the  Maya  this  temunates  with 
40,  whtla  in  tlic  Nagrandau  it  is  continued  throughout, 

fiutn  40  to  m,  m  to  m.  hc. 

Col  Galindo  haa  given  us  the  names  of  six  tribes  d 
tndiftiis  in  Ooeta  Rica,  of  aonc  of  which  have  we  any  vtK:^- 
bularies.  Ndther  have  we  any  of  the  languaf^s  spioken 
in  San  Salvador  and  in  Hondunis.  There  b  reason  to 
believe^  howevcTj  that  the  Claondal  extended  into  the  kiier 
stat««  as  aUo  the  laiiguagi*  spoken  on  the  coast.  It  t$  aba 
probable  that  tlic  language  which  I  have  called  the  Na- 

sahibrious  central  plateau  of  Honduras.  This  I  infer  from 
tlie  names  of  Chinandega,  Posultega,  Chichigalpa,  Como- 
gnl(vi«  on  tlie  plain  of  Leon,  and  Matagalpa.  Tegucigalpa, 
eti\,  which  are  clearly  fn>m  one  source,  oq  the  ptaleaa  of 
Honduras. 

In  Guatemala  llieiv  existed  a  variety  of  languages  or 
dialects,  staitxl  at  eighteen  and  at  twenty-four,  of  which 
the  IVvvnchi,  the  Uuiche,  Quichekid  (x  KachiquieL  Suica. 
Chv>rti,  Main«  and  Subiugil  were  the  pnncipaL  Tbe  to- 
cabularios  of  uc^ne  of  these,  so  tar  as  we  are  eoahied  to 
ins;: rate  cvMnpan^oiis..  sustain  any  relatioQ  to  thdse  of 
XkA^^ctsa. 

Ti;at  the  Njquinuis  wei^  Mexicans^  r^uiies  do  fanibsr 
or  Kilter  p:vx>f  than  is  a]£?«\ied  by  ibe  trMgnxs^  c€  tbor 
ia2igxiace  already  pK^seoiedL  Tbe  toct,  as  w^  ba^p  sr&. 
was  d*s;:ac:ly  a^senevi  by  ibe  eariy  TOrw«$ :  ¥qs  as  iikt 
did  ixn:  pine^s^eDt  any  endesice  in  sn^pat  of  ribeir  taanjimtf. 
u  DeTXf  KoeiT^  niil  cicdi; 
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late  as  I860,  Dr.  Latham,  in  hia  erudite  work  on  "The 
Varieties  of  Man,"  regards  the  evidence  on  this  point  as 
'^  by  no  means  conclusive."  In  completing  the  evidence, 
and  establishing  incontestably  that  such  a  colony  did  exist 
in  Nicaragua,  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  fixing  one  more  and  a 
very  important  point  of  departure  in  American  Ethnolo- 
gical In([uiries ;  important,  as  showing  that  this  continent 
has  not  been  exempt  from  those  migrations,  corresponding 
to  the  cmTents  and  tides  of  the  ocean,  which  have,  earlier 
or  later,  swept  over  every  part  of  the  Old  World,  and 
affected  so  remarkably,  by  intermixture  and  change  of  soil 
and  climate,  the  conditions  and  relations  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  have  then  presented  to  us  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon of  a  fragment  of  a  great  aboriginal  nation,  widely 
separated  from  the  parent  stock,  and  intruded  among  other 
and  hostile  nations  ;  yet,  from  the  comparative  lateness  of 
the  separation,  or  some  other  cause,  still  retaining  its  ori- 
ginal, distinguishing  features,  so  as  to  be  easily  recognized. 
Tlie  causes  which  led  to  their  migration  from  Mexico,  can^ 
•probably  never  be  accurately  known.  They  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  came  from  the  north-west ;  and  that  they 
left  their  original  seats  in  consequence  of  having  been  over- 
powered by  a  hostile  nation,  superior  to  themselves  in 
numbers,  who,  not  satisfied  with  conquering  them  in  bat- 
tle, made  slaves  of  them,  sacrificed  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  outraged  them  in  various  ways.  They  called 
the  country  from  whence  they  came  Ticomega  Emagua- 
tega,  which  name  corresponds  with  none  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  This  tradition  receives  a  strong  support 
from  Torquemada,  who  states  it  as  a  historical  fact,  cur- 
rent in  Mexico  itself,  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  two  con- 
siderable Mexican  nations  dwelling  in  Soconusco,  on  the 
coast  of  Oaxaca,  near  Tehuantepec,  were  attacked  by  the 
Ulmeques,  who  had  been  their  enemies  before  their  settle- 
ment in  that  region — leaving  the  inference  that  there  had 
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been  an  anterior  migrmtioo  of  tfae  same  jiationS)  pit)bably 
fiom  the  vslley  of  Anahuaa  The  Ulmeques  subdued 
Ihom,  impoied  on  them  he  moBt  grievous  burthenej  and 
aacriAced  numbers  of  ihetn  to  the  gods.  Reduced  to  de- 
ipair,  thejf  consulted  their  priests^  who  directed  them  to 
depart  from  the  country — which  they  did,  going  south- 
ward* These,  he  adds,  after  various  adventures^  arrived 
in  Nicaragua,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  made  room  for  them  on  the  shores  of  the  lal^. 
They  after  wards  extended  their  limits  by  war  and  al- 
liances/ 

Fragments,  Torquemada  addSj  dropped  off  from  the 
main  body  in  Guatemala^  where  they  built  Micdan  (Ctty 
of  the  [kad],  and  Y^cuittan  (City  of  the  Rabbit),  aod 
when^  therp  still  exist  numerous  places  bearing  names  of 
Mt'iican  origin.  Amongst  ilie  migmting  tribes  he  laeti- 
lions  the  CholultecaSf  as  separating  from  the  rest,  and  sel- 
tling  oti  the  Oulf  of  Nicoya.  He  probably  meaus  to  say 
the  Gnlf  of  Ponseca,  where,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  name  it 
still  perpetuated.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  his  snhse* 
quent  declaration,  that  one  portion  of  the  people  anxmgsl 
whom  the  Mexicans  intruded  themselves  fled  to  Nkoji, 
thus  accounting  for  the  division  of  the  Chorotegajis  already 
referred  to«  Torquemada  also  states  that  the  Mexkus 
founded  a  city  on  Lake  Managua,  which  they  called  Ijh 
iollan,  or  in  the  Chorotegan  language  Nagrando.  Bat  if  sb^ 
seems  most  likely  that  they  afterwards  abandoned  the  pos- 
tioiL  Had  they  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  OanqneiL  te 
fiict  would  not  have  escaped  Oviedo. 

It  has  been  sui^)08ed  that  the  Pipil  Indians, 
the  coast  of  San  Salvador,  were  also  of 


^  Is  MK4lMr  piit  of  ktt  Wmatf,  Tibi|ii— ih  f^ws  aa  maamm,  afa 
ptltuJeA  coaqBct  cf  Xkaiafm  bj  XcaftentBa,  is  vttdk,  WsaiiaLflt 

Hbc  ai  tniitk^,  iW&ed  to  Mstea  UMa 
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and  anived  in  Central  America  at  the  same  time  with  the 
colony  in  Nicaragua.  We  have  no  vocabulary  of  their 
language,  but  the  names  of  most  of  the  places  in  the  region 
which  they  occupied,  or  occupy,  are  clearly  Mexican. 
Istepec,  Usulatan,  Sesuntepec,  Cuscutlan,  Suchiltepec,  Co- 
jutepec,  Cuyutitan,  Jilpango,  etc.,  are  unmistakably  Mexi- 
can. It  has,  however,  been  suspected  that  the  friendly 
Indians  from  Mexico,  who  accompanied  Alvarado  in  his 
ccmquest  of  the  country,  were  established  here,  and  that 
the  names  to  which  I  have  referred  were  given  by  them. 
This  is  a  point  which  is  yet  open  to  investigation ;  mean- 
time, I  incline  to  the  belief  that  a  Mexican  colony  also 
existed  in  San  Salvador. 

»  The  Mexican  historian,  Ixtlixochitl,  records  that  at  the 
period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Toltecan  Empire,  in  the 
year  Cetecpatl,  or  959  of  our  era,  a  part  of  those  wlio  sur- 
vived went  to  the  southward,  to  Nicaragua.  But  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  people  themselves  indicate  that  the  recital  of 
Torquemada  is  nearest  the  truth.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
this  colony,  like  that  of  the  Mormons  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Salt  Lake,  and  that  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  was  founded 
by  a  general  migration,  undertaken  in  consequence  of  per- 
secutions, through  the  midst  of  intervening  nations, — an 
armed  migration,  giving  war  to  the  weak  and  the  hostile, 
and  negotiating  with  the  friendly.  It  is  curious  and  im- 
portant to  know  of  an  authentic  instance  where  migrations 
of  this  kind  have  taken  place  on  this  continent,  in  estimat- 
ing the  possible  as  well  as  the  probable  relationship  which 
may  exist  between  its  various  families. 

That  similar  separations  and  migrations  have  occurred 
in  the  night  of  American  history,  seems  imdoubted ;  but  at 
periods  so  remote,  that  the  offshoots  have  lost  their  original 
features,  or  have  retained  them  in  a  modified  and  obscured 
form,  painful  to  the  investigator,  because  suggestive  of 
relations  which  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  establish.  Vf  e 
have  a  jemarkable  example  in  the  Natchez,  a  small  tribe 
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on  the  Mississippi  river,  whose  institutions  cml  and  reli- 
giouSj  manners^  habits,  and  customs,  approximated  closely 
to  the  Peruvians;  more  clo^elyj  in  fact,  than  to  any  other 
nation  of  the  continent.  Enigmatical  fragments  like  these, 
scattpred  over  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemi- 
spheres, betoken  a  high  Antiquity  for  the  American  race. 

The  causes  which  led  to  these  ^parations^  and  the 
motives  which  impelled  the  American  nations  to  divisions 
and  migrations,  must  probably  remain  for  ever  unknown, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  the  recorded 
history  of  the  old  world.  For.  after  all,  man,  of  whatever 
race,  or  however  situated,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and 
guided  by  the  same  influences.  The  state  of  separation, 
disntpHQn^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  which  the  Ame- 
rican race  was  found,  has  heen  variously  attributed  to  a 
radical  physiological  defect  in  its  character,  to  extraor- 
dinary natural  phenomena,  convulsions  of  nature,  such  as 
are  said  to  have  swallowed  up  the  island  of  AtalantiSj — 
calamities  filling  men  with  a  terror  so  monstrous,  that, 
handed  down  from  race  to  race,  it  darkened  their  intel- 
lects, and  hardened  their  hearts,  and  drove  them,  flying 
from  each  other,  far  iDrom  the  blessings  of  social  life.  To 
me,  however,  this  separation  and  sub-division  of  the  abo- 
riginal race,  and  the  exclusion  of  its  different  families,  in 
respect  to  each  other,  seem  rather  due  to  long  periods  of 
time,  and  long  continued  migrations  of  single  nations  and 
tribes  from  one  portion  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

The  discoverers,  when  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  our 
own  country,  found  one  great  current  of  migration  setting 
from  the  North-west,  upon  the  region  now  occupied  by  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States.  Another  flowed  from 
the  direction  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  into  the  Southern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  slow  but  constant 
southward  tendency  of  the  Oregon  tribes,  has  been  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  remark  among  observers.  1  do  not  now 
refer  to  those  traces  of  vast  populations,  antedating  all  tra- 
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ditions,  which  abound  in  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  mute  but 
most  truthful  and  impressive  witnesses  of  ancient  migra- 
tions—not of  single  tribes  and  petty  nations,  but  of  vast 
families  of  men. 

The  causes  of  these  migrations,  as  I  have  said,  must 
probably  remain  conjectural.  It  is  the  popular  belief,  that 
most  have  been  from  the  north  towards  the  south ;  and 
the  plausible  explanation,  that  more  genial  cHmates  and 
fertile  soils  were  the  impelling  causes  to  them,  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Yet,  like  many  other  popular  beliefs, 
it  is  eminently  unfounded.  The  great  tides  of  men  have 
flowed  very  nearly  upon  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  descent  of  the  Germans  on  Rome  was  no  migration, 
as  compared  with  these;  it  was  the  eddy,  the  outward 
flow  of  the  great  current,  which  afterwards  swept  over  the 
ocean  barrier,  traversed  a  new  world,  and  is  now  gather- 
ing its  volumes  on  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific. 


MONUMENTS  AND  BELICS  OF  ABT. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Central  America, 
extends  only  to  those  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  that 
interesting,  but  as  yet  little  known  country ;  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  monuments  at  Copan,  in  Honduras,  and  Q,ui- 
rigua,  and  Quiche  or  Quesaltenango,  in  Guatemala.  The 
researches  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood,  in  con- 
junction with  a  few  incidental  notices  from  Galindo  and 
others,  have  made  these  familiar  to  the  world,  and  excited 
the  deepest  interest  as  to  the  results  of  future  investiga* 
tions.  The  extent  of  population  ftnd  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion which  they  indicate,  have  naturally  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  others  exist  in  the  same  regions,  the  disco- 
very of  which  will  reward  the  adventurous  explorer,  and 
throw  new  Ught  upon  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  New 
World. 


But  in  prosecuting  researches  here,  there  are  many  dit 
ficoUies  to  be  encountered,  which  can  be  but  imperfectly 
estimated  by  those  not  on  the  spot  The  population  of 
Central  America  m  small,  and  ahnost  entirely  confined  to 
(^rtala  narrow  localities  upon  the  Pacific  slope ;  and  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
education  among  them,  have  been  such  as  to  afford  little 
encouragement  to  archreological  studies.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  know  far  less  llian  the  people  of  the  United 
Statesj  of  the  aboriginal  monuments  of  their  own  vicinity- 
Little  information  of  importance  to  the  investigator  can  be 
gathered  from  them.  Besides,  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion  of  the  country  |s  in  its  primitive  ?tate,  and  covered 
with  den^,  tangled,  and  almost  impenetrable  tropica) 
forests,  rendering  fruitless  all  attempts  at  Systematic  inves- 
tigation. There  are  vast  tracts  untrodden  by  human  feet, 
or  traversed  only  by  Indians,  who  have  a  superstitious 
leverence  for  the  moss-covered  and  crumbling  monuments 
that  are  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  wildemessj  and  which 
their  vague  traditions  tell  them  are  renmants  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  fathers,  the  shrines  and  statues  of  their  an- 
cient gods,  which  it  is  a  4[eligious  duty  to  hide  from  the 
profane  intrusion  of  au^  alien  race.  These  Indians  are 
often  unfriendly ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  risk  of  life  that  ad- 
vances can  be  made  into  their  fastnesses.  From  them  but 
little  can  be  gathered ;  and  if  any  discoveries  are  made,  it 
must  be  by  accident  The  hunter  or  the  herdsman  may 
encounter  ancient  remains  in  the  wilderness ;  and  if  they 
are  remarkable,  or  be'  is  curious,  he  may  mark  the  spot 
and  be  able  to  point  'it  out  to  the  traveller.  Bat  the 
information  he  may  be  able  to  give  is  always  of  an  uncer- 
tain character,  and  leaves  the  inquirer,  if  not  in  actual 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  thing  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion, at  least  under  the  apprehension  that  even  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  journey,  and  after  enduring  every  kind  of 
hardship,  he  may  be  imable  to  discover  the  object  of  his 
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aeaoch.  For  diese  and  other  reasoni^  il  will  be  long 
llefore  the  treasures  of  the  past  which  exist  in  Central 
America  can  become  fully  known.  Their  investigati(»fc 
must  be  the  gradual  work  of  time,  in  which  individuals 
can  but  partially  assist 

Most  of  the  monuments  which  fell  junder  my  notice  in 
Nicaragua  have  been  described  in  my  work  on  that  coun- 
try, to  which,  from  the  impossibility  of  presenting  here  the 
illustrations  necessary  to  their  comprehension,  the  investi- 
gator  is  respectfully  referred.  They  may  be  described  as 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  ruined  teocallis,  and  mono* 
liths,  sustaining  a  general  resemblance  to  those  found  at 
Copan,  but  smaller,  and  less  elaborately  ornamented.  They 
are  boldly  sculptured,  from  the  hardest  material, — gene* 
rally  basalt, — and  seem  designed  to  represent  divinities^ 
strongly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  their  attributes, 
as  well  as  material,  or  rather  symbolical  forms. 

In  respect  to  their  probable  origin,  little  need  be  said. 
They  may  differ  somewhat  amongst  themselves  in  andr 
quity,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  all  made 
at  the  same  period.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  for  sup-' 
posing  that  they  were  not  made  by  the  nations  found  in 
possession  of  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
nations  had  idols  of  stone  in  their  temples,  which  were 
carved  of  different  forms,  to  represent  the  various  divinities 
wor9hQ)Bed  by  their  makers.  These  temples  were  struc- 
tures of  wood,  surrounded  by  altars,  or  high  places  of 
earth  and  stone;  upon  which,  as  in  Mexico,  sacrifices 
were  performed.  Many  of  these  temples  were  burned  by 
the  conquerors ;  the  high-places  destroyed,  and  the  idoLk 
broken  in  pieces.  And  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
ijsmark,  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  monu- 
ibents  yet  remaining,  bear  indubitable  marks  of  the  con- 
querors' religious  zeal,  in  their  battered  faces  and  broken 
limbsi 

It  may  seem  somewhat  incongruous  that  while  Nica- 


ragua  vas  inhabitad  by  people  of  different  families—the 
autochthones  and  the  ioimders  from  Mexico — that  their 
monuments  shoidd  hav^  sustained  so  close  a  resemblance 
But  while  the  fact  that  they  differed  wholly  in  language 
and  greatly  in  manners  and  customs,  is  affimied  by  the 
early  chroniclers,  the^ additional  fact  that  they  were  alike, 
or  closely  assimilated,  in  religion,  is  also  as  distinctly 
asserted. 

The  monuments  found  in  the  island  of  Zapatero,  in 
Lake  Nicaraguaj  which  there  is  every  reason  to  beliere 
was  occupied  by  the  Niquirans,  differ  only  in  siiSj  and 
their  more  elaborate  workmanship,  from  those  found  at 
Momotombita,  Subtiaba,  and  other  places,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant.  Monoliths  appear  to  have  been  com- 
man  to  all  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  North  America, 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  remains  in  Nicaragua  of 
which  I  heardj  but  was  prevented  from  visitingj  are  the 
traces  of  immense  works  in  the  district  of  Chontales,  near 
the  Indian  town  of  Juygalpa,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Nicaragua,  nearly  opposite  the  city  of  Grenada. 
They  were  observed  by  Dr.  Livmgston,  in  a  visit  to  the 
gold  mines  of  that  region ;  and  are  described  by  him  as 
consisting  of  trenches  three  or  four  yards  broad  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  extending  indefinitely,  in  a  right  line,  across  the 
savannas,  and  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  He  followed 
one  for  upwards  of  a  mile.  At  intervals  the  trenches 
widen,  forming  elliptical,  sunken  areas,  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
in  diameter.  In  one  of  these  areas,  and  on  a  Hne  trans- 
versely to  that  of  the  trench,  were  two  small  mounds  of 
stone ;  in  the  next  area  four  mounds ;  and  so  on,  alternately. 
These  mounds  were  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  placed 
with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  purposes  of  these  sin- 
gular remains,  as  well  as  their  extent,  until  further  and 
complete  investigation,  must  remain  matters  of  conjecture. 
It  may  nevertheless  be  observed,  that  there  are  traditions 
of  a  ruined  city,  with  a  variety  of  singular  monuments, 
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near  Juygalpa,  of  which  it  may  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  adventurous  explorer  to  determine  the  truth.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  late  Chevalier  Priedrichthal  obtained 
some  monuments  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake, — 
but  their  fate  is  unknown. 

In  my  visit  to  the  volcano  of  Las  Pilas,  in  what  was 
anciently  the  populous  province  of  Marabios,  about  twenty 
miles  north-east  of  Leon,  and  near  the  base  of  the  volcano 
of  Orota,  I  was  shown  a  number  of  low  mounds  of  earth 
and  stone,  rectangular,  and  set  round  the  edges  with  stones, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  the  sites  or  foundations  of 
ancient  buildings.  They  were  covered  and  surrounded  by 
fragments  of  broken  pottery.  It  is  possible  that  they 
indicated  burial  places ;  but  I  had  no  means  of  excavating 
them,  to  determine  the  fact 

In  Honduras,  as  also  in  San  Salvador,  I  heard  of 
remains  and  monuments,  equal  to  those  of  Copan  in  extent 
and  interest,  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting,  but 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  investigate  in  person,  at  no 
very  remote  period. 


PRIMirrVE  CONDITION. 

In  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  habits,  customs,  social 
and  civil  organization,  and  religious  notions  and  practices 
of  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon 
the  often  vague  and  sometimes  contradictory  accounts  of 
the  early  Spanish  adventurers  and  travellers.  The  fullest 
and  most  reliable  chronicle  is  that  of  Gonzales  Hernandez 
de  Oviedo  y  Valdez,  historiographer  of  the  Indies  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  visited  Nicaragua  in  1526,  within  four 
years  after  its  discovery  by  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila.  Some 
portions  of  his  account  were  used  by  Herrara,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  History  of  Spanish  America,  who  seems  also 
to  have  had  access  to  some  other  sources  of  information 
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wilh  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Oviedo's  chrdnicle  wa% 
nevertheless,  nerer  published  in  the  original ;  nor  does  i^ 
existence  appear  to  have  been  known  until  1839,  when  it 
was  discovered  by  that  indefatigable  scholar,  M.  Terk^hx 
Com  PA  ITS,  who  procured  a  copy  of  the  M3*  from  Spain, 
and  translated,  and  published  it  in  his  invaluable  sef ies  of 
Original  Voyages  and  Relations  coQceming  America. 

Besides  the  accounts  of  Oviedo,  and  the  detached,  com- 
piled chapters  of  Herrara,  we  have  some  references  to  the 
aborigines  of  Nicaragua  in  Torquemada's  "Monarqtiia 
Indiana/'  in  the  History  of  D.  Carlos  de  Alva  IxtlisochiU, 
and  in  the  latter  work  of  Gage,  published  in  1680.  Don 
Andreas  Cerezeda^  who  ac<2ompanied  Gil  Gonzales  de 
Avila^  as  King's  Treasurer,  when  he  penetrated  into  Nica- 
ragua in  1652j  communicated  the  outlines  of  the  expedi- 
tion, with  some  accoimt  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
Peter  Martyr^  which  were  incorporated  by  him  in  the 
third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  sixth  of  hid  celebmted 
Decades.  "^^^^^^^^ 


dVlL,  POLinOAL  AND  SOOtAL  ORQANIZATION,   MANKEB8 
AND  CUSTOMS. 

The  Indians  of  Nicaragua  were  divided  into  numerous 
distinct  tribes,  and  petty  sovereignties,  governed  by  inde- 
pendent chiefs  or  caziques.  These,  it  is  presumed,  were 
hereditary ;  but  whether  the  descent  was  by  the  female 
side,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  America,  or  by  the  male, 
we  are  not  informed.  This  condition  of  things  must  have 
resulted  in  collisions  between  the  several  caziques,  and  by 
war,  intrigue,  and  alliances,  in  the  aggrandizement  of  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Such  was  the  feet ;  and  by 
these  mecms,  some  of  the  chiefs  became  very  powerful,  and 
had  as  tributaries  and  vassals,  chiefs  who  were  themselves 
proprietors  of  villages  and  districts  of  land.  These  were  the 
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personal  attendants  and  body-guards  of  the  greater  chiefly 
^  their  captains  and  courtiers.'' 

We  are,  however,  toldi  that  some  of  the  districts  and 
their  inhabitants  were  not  governed  by  caziques,  but  by 
councils  of  old  men  called  Ouegues*  in  whom  were  cen- 
tered the  supreme  administratiYe  and  executive  powers. 
They  were  elective ;  and  in  them  was  vested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  leader,  or  <<  war-chief,"  as  he  was  tilled 
amongst  the  northern  nations,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  officoi 
was  a  member  of  the  council.  He  was,  nevertheless,  jesr 
lously  watched,  and  if  suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
supreme  power  in  his  own  hands,  was  rigorously  put  to 
death  by  the  council  of  Guegues.  These  councils  were 
early  abolished  by  the  Spaniards,  "  who  found  it  easier  to 
control  one  man  than  a  number,"  each  one  of  whom  had 
equal  inlSuence  amongst  the  people.  The  Guegues  were 
also  the  chroniclers  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  made 
books,  in  which  they  recorded  their  boundaries,  and  the 
limits  of  property,  <^  with  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests^ 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  case  of  dispute  amongst 
their  own  people,  or  with  the  other  tribes." 

The  custom  of  tataaifig  it  seems,  was  practised  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  least  so  far  as  to  designate,  by  peculiari- 
ties in  the  marks,  the  several  tribes  or  caziques  to  which 
the  people  belonged.  "For,"  §ays  Oyiedo,  "both  sexes 
pierce  their  ears  and  make  drawings  on  their  bodies  with 
stone  knives,  which  are  made  black  and  permanent,  by  a 
kind  of  coal  called  tile.^ 

The  local  administrations  differed  very  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  cazique.    There  nevertheless  were 

*  This  I  take  to  be  a  Mexican  word,  formed  by  the  redaplicaiion  of 
hm  or  ffue  old,  huehue,  or  guegne,  literally  old-old,  i.  e.  Terj  old. 
i?ifc4tM-tlalapaii,  ^e  Very-old-tlalapan,  and  Oaeguetenango,  V^-old- 
tenango,  are  names  of  places  both  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  ' 
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many  welUesiablished  rules  by  which  be  was  goremed, 
that  were  seldom  or  never  violated.  The  nature  of  some 
of  these  will  be  discovered  as  we  proceed.  The  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  caziques  were  distinguished  by  certajn 
insignia,  which  never  failed  to  receive  the  respect  with 
which  sioiilar  evidences  of  authority  are  regarded  in  civil- 
ised countries. 

It  appears  that  the  chiefsj  although  absolute  in  their 
powers,  nevertheless  took  care  I o  call  around  ihem  the  best 
informed  and  most  respected  portion  of  their  subjects,  as 
advisers,  Thus^  whenever  a  military  expedition  or  othe? 
enterprise  was  meditated,  the  chief,  who  was  called  ieiiSf 
convened  a  Monexica  or  councilj  which  appointed  persons 
to  assess  the  costj  so  that  it  should  fall  equally  upon  the 
community.  The  councillors  of  the  cazique  were  named 
for  four  months,  al  the  end  of  which  time  they  went  hack 
amongst  the  people.  They  were  always  chosen  from  the 
old  men.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  council  was  the 
appointment  of  subordinate  executive  officers,  to  act  during 
the  four  months  for  which  they  were  chosen,  two  of  which 
were  always  present  at  the  markets,  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  punish  those  who  used  false  measures,  or  practised 
frauds  of  any  kind,  as  also  those  who  disobeyed  orders,  or 
violated  received  usages.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  strangers,  and  encourage  them  to 
frequent  the  markets  or  fairs. 

The  council  houses  were  called  grepons,  surroimded 
by  broad  corridors  called  galpons,  beneath  which  the  arms 
were  kept,  protected  by  a  guard  of  young  men.  The 
decision  of  the  Monexica  or  council  might  be  against  the 
cazique,  and  his  judgment  be  overruled ;  but  he  could  not 
dissolve  it,  nor  could  it  be  again  convened  except  by  his 
orders.  The  war-chief  was  elected  by  the  warriors  to 
lead  them,  on  account  of  his  ability  and  bravery  in  battle, 
and  had  undivided  command  of  the  forces ;  but  the  civil 
or  hereditary  chief,  often  accompanied  the  army,  and,  in  Qase 
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the  war  chief  was  slain,  either  took  his  place  in  person  or 
named  a  successor  on  the  spot.  The  spoil  of  battle  was 
not  divided  equally  amongst  the  warriors ;  but  each  one 
kept  all  he  got  It  was  not  usual  to  punish  cowardice 
with  death ;  but  cowards  were  despoiled  of  their  arms  and 
driven  out  of  the  ranks  in  disgrace.  Prisoners  were  much 
desired  for  sacrifices,  and  consequently  the  warriors  sought 
rather  to  capture  than*  slay  their  enemies.  Those  who 
acquitted  themselves  well  in  battle,  or  who  had  triumphed 
in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  an  enemy,  took  the  title  of 
Tap€Uiqtiij  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction  were  permitted  to 
shave  the  entire  head,  leaving  only  a  scalp-lock,  or  tuft,  on 
the  crown«  This  was  required  to  be  precisely  half  a 
finger  in  length,  with  a  tuft  in  the  centre,  a  little  longer. 
The  same  practice  also  prevailed  in  Mexico. 

Marriage  amongst  the  Nicaraguan  nations  was  a  civil 
rite,  performed  by  the  cazique,  and  the  ceremonies  were 
much  the  same  as  those  practised  amongst  the  Mexicans. 
The  matches  were  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  parties  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  bargain  was  concluded,  two  fowls  and 
a  rula  (a  kind  of  house-dog)  were  killed,  some  cacao  pre- 
pared, and  the  friends  and  neighbors  invited  to  the  feast 
This  finished,  the  cazique  led  the  couple  into  a  small 
house,  devoted  to  that  purpose,  in  which  a  fire  of  resm 
was  kindled,  where,  after  giving  them  a  lecture,  he  left 
them  to  themselves.  When  the  fire  was  burned  out,  the 
rite  was  complete.  If  it  proved  that  the  woman  was  not  a 
virgin,  she  was  sent  back  to  her  parents,  and  permanently 
disgraced,  while  the  man  was  at  liberty  to  marry  agaiii. 
The  couple,  after  marriage,  received  from  their  parents  a 
piece  of  land,  and  certain  fruit-trees,  which,  if  they  died 
childless,  reverted  to  their  respective  families.  But  one 
wife  was  permitted  to  any  man  except  the  cazique, 
although  concubinage  was  practised  by  those  who  could 
aiFord  it  Bigamy  was  punished  by  exile,  and  by  confis- 
cation of  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  wife  or  hus- 
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bftndf  who  wai  Ihen  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  Thi^  pri- 
vilege was  not^  bowoTer,  extended  to  women  bATiag  chil- 
dreii<  Adiillfiry  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  subjected  her  to 
levufo  flogging,  and  to  be  sent  back  to  her  family ;  but  she 
lUU  retained  her  effects*  It  liberated  the  husband  from  his 
marital  obligations;  the  woman,  however,  could  not  marry 
again.  Relationshipf  beyond  tlio  Jim  degree,  was  no  bar 
to  marriage*  Marriages  within  families,  on  the  contrary^ 
wore  encouraged^  as  ^^  tightening  the  bonds  of  relationship*" 
InceKt  wuH  vmknown ;  but  the  man  who  debauched  the 
daughter  of  his  master  or  cazique,  was  buried  alive  with 
the  partner  of  his  guilt.  The  man  who  committed  rape  was 
•ilsed,  confined,  and  unless  ha  could  make  reparation,  by 
large  present,  to  the  injured  woman  or  her  parents^ 
bodame  her  or  their  slave.  Sodomites  were  stoned  to  deaths 
Pmtitutta  vvero  tolerated,  and  the  price  of  their  favotm 
Uprilad  at  ten  amands  of  cacao.  They  were  accompanied 
by  bullies  (ruJiaHos\  who^  however,  did  not  share  their 
fains.  EstabhshmentSy  or  bouses  of  prostitution,  were 
ki^pt  publiclv,  t">n  tlie  ix^casion  of  a  certain  annual  festi- 
val, it  was  permitted  that  all  the  women,  of  whatever  con- 
dition, might  abandon  themselves  to  the  arms  of  whoever 
they  pleased.  Rigid  fidelity,  however,  was  exacted,  at  all 
other  times« 

Parents  might  traffic  with  the  persons  of  their  dangh- 
ters,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  punishment  Pros- 
tilution  was  sometimes  resorted  to  by  girls  whose  parents 
wetre  unable  to  provide  for  them  a  {uroper  marriage  portion. 
When  one  of  these,  having  by  this  means  secured  a  com- 
pelence^  desired  to  withdraw  firom  that  mode  of  life,  die 
piocumi  a  piece  of  ground  whereon  to  build  a  boose,  and 
colWcling  her  lovara^amiouaced  10  than,  that  tfioae  desiroiff 
if  bavuig  ber  for  a  wife  must  unite  and  baQd  a  hoose^ 
mftiftrihe  plan whidi  she  dKNiU  fumtsh,  and  diat  when 
eompteled^  she  would  selecl  her  husband  fiooa 
TIm  bouse  heniK  bnOl  and  slocind,  a  1 
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prepaied,  at  die  close  of  which  the  giil  took  the  man  of 
her  choice  by  die  ann  and  led  him  away,  exolting  to  be 
preferred  orer  his  rivalfl.  .The  rejected  ones,  says  die 
chronicler,  ^generally  take  it  patiently,  bnt  occasionally 
one  suspends  himself  from  a  tree,  in  order  that  the  devil 
may  have  his  part  in  the  wedding,  and  is  eaten  for  his 
pains." 

Oviedo  states  that  the  men  built  the  houses,  cultivated 
the  ground,  hunted,  and  fished,  while  the  women  did  the 
trading.  If  true,  this  was  an 'exception  to  the  conmion 
practice  of  the  Indian  nations,  which  devolved  all  the 
drudgery  upon  the  females.  ''The  husband,"  he  says, 
''before  leaving  the  house,  must  sweep  it,  and  kindle  a 
fire,"— duties  which  now,  most  certainly,  fiedl  upon  the 
females. 

In  respect  to  their  physique,  they  were  well  made,  and 
of  fidrer  complexion  than  the  average ;  and  then,  as  now, 
frequently  shaved  the  head,  leaving  only  a  circle  of  hair 
extending  along  the  edge  of  the  forehead,  from  ear  to  ear. 
They  all  had  a  custom  of  cleaving  the  under  part  of  the 
tCHigue,  and  of  piercing  their  ears  for  the  introduction  of 
ornaments. 

Like  the  Peruvians,  the  Natchez,  and  many  other  abo- 
riginal nations,  they  flattened  their  heads.  "When  our 
children  are  young,"  said  the  chiefs  to  the  Friar  Bobadilla, 
"their  heads  are  tender,  and  are  then  moulded  into  the 
shape  which  you  see  in  us,  by  means  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  hollowed*  in  the  middle.  Our  gods  instructed  our 
ancestors  that,  by  so  doing,  we  should  have  a  noble  air, 
and  the  head  be  better  fitted  to  bear  burthens." 

Murder,  under  aggravated  circumstances,  was  punished 
with  death ;  but  in  all  cases  of  homicide  the  perpetrator 
gave  to  the  next  relatives  of  the  victim  a  male  or  fismale 
slave,  clothes,  and  other  articles.  Robbers  had  their  hair 
cut  oSf  and  were  the  slaves  of  the  injured  party  until  com- 
plete restitution  was  effected. 
9 
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A  father  might  tell  his  own  children  or  hicnself  as 
ilare&j  in  eaaei  of  great  neoessityi  with  the  privilege  of 
redemption*  Payment  of  debts  was  rigidly  required  ;  if  a 
man  had  borrowed  maize  or  fruits^  the  creditor  migbi 
repay  hirnftelf  from  his  debtor's  fields* 

Any  man  might  expatriate  himself,  but  he  could  not 
diminish  the  public  wealth  by  taking  any  of  his  property 
with  him  ;  he  might,  however,  give  it  to  his  relatives. 

Their  dwellings  seem  to  have  been  rude  slructures  of 
canes,  thatched  with  grass,  identical  with  those  now  used 
by  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The  residences  of  the  chie£i 
were  of  the  same  construction,  but  larger  and  more  com* 
modious.  In  all  the  towns  there  were  one  or  more  public 
squares,  or  market-places^  around  which  the  temples  and 
public  edifices  seem  to  have  been  built.  All  of  these  build- 
ings^ the  chronicler  adds,  were  surrounded  by  fruit-trees, 
planti^d  so  thickly  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  square 
could  hardly  be  entered* 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Tecoatega,  as  described  by 
Oviedo,  there  was  a  <^  large  inclosed  space,  tlie  right  side  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  large  house  or  magazine,  filled 
with  grain  and  provisions.  Fronting  this,  upon  the  left 
side,  was  a  building  a  hundred  paces  in  length,  the  roof  of 
which  descended  almost  to  the  ground,  entered  by  a  low 
door,  in  which  slept  the  cazique  and  his  wives."  A  build- 
ing open  in  front,  and  high  and  airy,  occupied  another 
side  of  the  square,  which  was  the  reception-house,  (ur 
court,  of  the  cazique,  where  he  was  usually  to  be  found, 
and  where  he  was  constantly  surrounded  by  bis  attend- 
ants and  servants.  His  seat  was  in  the  centre  of  this  edi- 
fice :  it  was  a  sort  of  bed  or  platform  of  canes,  raised 
about  three  feet  above  the  common  floor,  and  was  covered 
with  palm-leaves  and  fine  and  brilliantly  colored  petates 
or  mats.  The  caadque,  in  common  with  the  people,  had  a 
sort  of  little  bench,  hollowed  on  the  topi,  caUsd  duko^  for  a 
pillow ;  which  was  well  woiked  and  highly  poUdied, 
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and  sometimes  used  as  a  seat.  Towards  the  ends  of  the 
building,  large  mats  were  spread  for  the  minor  chiefs,  who 
were  the  cazique's  attendants. 

Near  this  edifice  were  other  smaller  buildings,  occupied 
by  the  domestics  of  the  cazique's  establishment ;  one  was 
devoted  wholly  to  the  women,  who  ground  the  maize  for 
iortUlas  and  tamales.  There  were  also,  in  this  instance, 
and  near  by,  two  small  buildings,  erected  as  monuments 
over  two  children  of  the  cazique,  who  had  died  in  infancy. 
Finally,  upon  the  fourth  side  of  the  square  were  houses  or 
barracks  for  the  guards,  and  some  fine  poles  covered  with 
the  heads  of  deer  and  other  animals,  which  the  cazique 
had  slain,  and  which  were  thus  preserved  as  trophies  of 
his  skill.  The  guards  were  kept  on  duty  day  and  night, 
relieving  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  and  watching  jea- 
lously over  the  person  of  the  chief. 

The  caziques  affected  great  state,  and  carried  their 
exclusion  so  far  as  to  receive  messages  from  other  chiefs 
only  through  officers  delegated  for  that  purpose.  Oviedo 
illustrates  their  etiquette  by  an  incident  which  befel  him- 
self, when  he  visited  the  chief  of  Tecoatega,  which  he  did 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  in  company  with  the 
governor's  chaplain.  The  chief,  he  says,  neither  spoke 
to  him,  nor  deigned  to  look  at  him,  until  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  not  only  attached  to  the  household  of 
the  emperor,  but  was  a  relative  of  the  governor.  The  chief 
then  laid  aside  his  gravity,  and  asked  and  answered  ques- 
tions with  much  spirit,  ''  showing  clearly  that  he  was  a 
man  of  talent."  He  nevertheless  sent  one  of  his  attend- 
ants to  question  the  servants  of  the  party,  to  ascertain  if 
what  they  had  told  him  was  true. 

Cacao,  or  rather  the  seeds  of  the  cacao,  here,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  tropical  America,  answered  the  chief  purpose 
of  currency,  when  the  transaction  between  buyer  and 
seller  was  not  simple  barter.  There  were  fixed  market 
lays;  but,  by  a  singular  mle^  the  privilege  of  trading  was 
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coiiftiicd  to  the  womeii,  and  to  boys  not  yet  airiTed  at  ptK 
befty.  No  man  was  allowed  to  enterj  or  even  to  look  into 
the  liofigueZf  or  market.  The  people  of  friendly  villages 
mJgKt  traffic  with  each  other,  and  were  freely  admitted  into 
each  othcr^s  markets.  All  articles  of  production,  metals^ 
woods,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  as  welt  as  all  varieties  of 
manufaclun^s,  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  tianffuez. 

They  were  very  indnstrious  in  their  habits^  and  skillful 
workers  in  gold  and  copper,  and  in  cotton  and  other  fabrics 
of  the  pita,  or  agave.  They  cultivated  cotton  extensively, 
and  worked  it  curiously,  probably  iti  the  very  manner  stiU 
practised,  and  which  has  already  been  described*  Of 
this  their  clothing  was  made.  *'The  men  wore  a  sort 
of  doublet  without  sleeves,  and  a  belt,  which,  after  passing 
around  the  body,  was  carried  between  the  legs,  and  fast- 
ened behind.  Th<J  women  had  a  nag^a,  hanging  from 
the  girdle  a-s  low  as  the  knees.  Those  of  ihe  better  orders 
had  them  falling  as  low  as  the  ankle,  and  also  wore  a 
handkerehief  covering  their  breasis.  Both  sexes  wore 
sandals  made  of  deer  skins,  and  called  cutares^  which 
were  fastened  by  a  cotton  cord,  passing  between  the  toes 
and  around  the  heel.'* 

Their  personal  ornaments  were  chiefly  of  gold  and 
pearls.  The  people  of  Nicoya,  which  Oviedo  exjHessly 
tells  us  were  Chorotegans,  pierced  their  lower  lips,  and 
introduced  ^<  round  pieces  of  white  bone,"  and  sometimes 
"  a  button  of  gold."  The  women  of  this  seclioQ  the 
chronicler  specially  commends,  on  accoont  of  Aeir  sym- 
metry of  figure  and  beauty  of  feature. 

Their  arms  were  identical  with  those  used  by  tbe  Mex- 
icans, and  consisted  of  lances  and  anows  pcHDted  with 
flint,  copper,  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  and  a  species  of  swoid 
called  in  Mexico  mahquahuiilj  which  was  a  tough  piece 
of  wood,  with  blades  of  obsidian  set  od  either  edge,  and 
wielded  with  both  hands,  oonstitutiDg  a  fonnidable  wempoo. 
For  defence  they  used  diidds  of  wood,  covered  with  hide, 
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and  ornamented  with  feathers,  which,  by  their  coknr  and 
tfie  figoies  they  formed,  signified  the  rank  and  position 
of  the  bearer.  They  had  also  qnilted  jack- 
ets and  short  breeches  covering  the  thighs, 
made  of  cotton,  which  an  arrow  penetrated 
with  difficulty,  and  which  the  Spaniards 
found  to  be  so  effective  for  defence  that 
they  adopted  them  for  themselves.  The 
accompan3ring  cut  of  a  soldier's  dress  is 
copied  from  a  Mexican  manuscript  The 
letter  a  indicates  the  feather  head-dress ;  c, 
a  plate  of  metal  covering  part  of  the  face, 
and  dy  the  cotton-quilted  armor.  They  did 
not  poison  their  weapons.  Gold  seems  to  have  been  used 
only  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  for  making  little  idols 
to  be  worshipped  in  their  houses  and  temples.  They  had 
amongst  them  certain  manuscripts,  which  the  Spaniards 
called  "books,"  and  which  seem  to  have  been  identical 
with  those  possessed  by  the  Mexicans.  They  were  painted 
"in  black  and  red.  colors,  on  parchment  made  from  the 
skins  of  deer,  and  were  a  hand's  breadth  or  upwards  in 
width,  and  ten  or  twelve  yards  long,  and  folded  like  a 
screen."  "Though  these  characters,"  continues  Oviedo^ 
"  were  neither  letters  nor  figures,  they  were  not  without 
tfieir  meaning." 

RELIGION,  ETC. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  was  asserted  by  Oviedo  that  while 
they  differed  widely  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  the 
inhabitants  of  Nicaragua  nevertheless  agreed  substantially 
in  their  religion.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same,  with  that  of  Mexico ;  and  amongst 
the  Niquirans  the  names  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  rites 
with  which  they  were  worshipped,  including  the  practice 
of  human  sacrifices,  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
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Aztecs  and  their  neighbors  in  the  yalley  of  Anahuac.  The 
naUu«  of  their  beliefs,  as  also  the  prescriptions  of  tbejr 
ritual,  appear  very  clearly  from  the  records  preserved  by 
Oviedo.  Among  these  is  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  commissioni  of  which  the  Fray  Francisco  de  Bobaditis  ^ 
Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  was  the  head,  delegated 
by  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  Governor  of  Nicaragua,  in  1528, 
to  procure  an  exact  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians^ 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  religion^  and  to  discover  how 
for  they  had  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  on  the  28th  of  September  of  the  same  year 
that  Bobadilla  arrived  in  the  province  of  Niqoira,  and  com* 
menced  his  investigation.  The  first  who  appeared  before 
him  was  a  chief  named  Chichoyatoua,  whom  Bobadilla 
piously  proceeded  to  baptise,  naming  him  Alonzo  de  Her- 
rera.  He  then  inquired  of  him  if  he  knew  there  was  a 
God  who  had  created  man,  the  world,  and  all  things*  But 
Chichoyatona  either  did  not  know,  or  else  did  not  care  to 
answer  questions,  and  the  friar  got  nothing  from  him.  He 
next  tried  an  old  man  named  Cipat,  but  he  replied  to  the 
same  question  that  he  neither  knew  nor  cared,  and  was 
accordingly  dismissed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  Cipat  was  really  so  ignorant ;  for  the  Indians  of  Nica- 
ragua, in  common  with  those  of  every  part  of  the  continent, 
were  extremely  jealous  of  all  things  relating  to  their  reli- 
gion. Bobadilla,  no  wise  discouraged,  tried  another  chief, 
named  Mizeztoy,  and  this  time  with  better  success.  Mi- 
zeztoy  stated  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  that  is  to  say,  had 
had  water  poured  ou  his  head  by  a  priest,  but  had  really 
quite  forgot  what  name  had  been  given  to  him.  The  re- 
sult of  his  examination  is  given  by  the  chronicler  as 
follows : 

**  Friar,  Do  you  know  who  made  heaven  nnd  earth  ?  Indian,  ]ily 
parents  told  me,  when  I  was  a  child,  that  it  was  Famttgoatad  and  Zi- 
paltonal,  the  first  male  and  the  fiecond  female. — F.  What  are  they,  mea 
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or  aaiiiiabl  Z  I  do  not  know;  my  fwranto  nerer  taw  them,  nor  do  I 
know  whether  they  dwell  in  the  air  or  elsewhere.  F.  Who  created 
man,  and  all  tUnga  f  Z  Aa  I  have  already  said,  Famagoitad  and  ZipaU 
Umal^  a  yonnger  named  Ecalchat^  a  Ovegw  (or  very  M  personage), 
and  the  little  dagat.-^F.  Where  are  they?  L  1  do  not  know,  ex- 
eept  that  they  are  our  great  gods,  whom  we  call  Teotes, — F,  Have  they 
parenta  or  ancestors  t  /.  No;  for  they  are  god& — F.  Do  the  Teo(e$ 
eat!  £  I  do  not  know;  but  when  we  make  war,  we  do  so  that  they 
may  eat  the  blood  of  our  enemiea  whom  we  have  alain  or  taken  prison- 
ers. We  scatter  the  blood  on  all  aides,  in  order  that  the  Teotes  may 
make  aure  of  it;  for  we  know  not  on  which  side  they  dwell,  nor  even 
tiiat  they  do  really  consume  it — F,  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  even  heard, 
thai  the  wotid  haa  been  destroyed  since  the  creation  ? — /.  I  have  heard 
our  fkthers  say  that  it  was  destroyed  by  water,  a  very  long  time  ago.— 
F.  Were  all  men  drowned  f  £  I  do  not  know;  but  the  Teotea  rebuilt 
the  world,  and  placed  iqion  it  men  and  animaia  again. — F,  How  did  the 
Teotee  escape!  upon  a  mountain  or  in  a  canoe?  L  They  are 
gods,  how  could  they  drown  7 — F,  Were  all  animaia  and  the  birds 
drowned  ?  /.  Those  now  existing  were  created  anew  by  the  Teotex^ 
aa  well  as  men  and  all  things. — F.  Are  all  the  Indiana  acquaint- 
ed with  what  you  have  just  told  met  L  The  priests  of  the 
temples  and  the  caziquea  know  it — F.  By  whom  are  the  Teotes  serv- 
ed? L  The  old  men  say  that  those  who  are  slain  in  battle  serve  the 
Teotes^  and  that  those  who  die  in  the  natural  way  go  under  the  earth. — F, 
Which  is  most  honorable,  to  go  under  tlie  earth,  or  to  serve  the  Teotes  f 
L  By  fiir  to  serve  the  Teotes,  because  we  shall  then  meet  With  our  fa- 
thers.— F,  But  if  your  fathers  have  died  in  their  beds,  how  can  you 
meet  them  ?  /.  Our  fathers  are  themselves  Teotes.^F.  Can  the  Teotes 
bring  the  dead  to  life,  and  if  so,  where  are  the  re-awakened  dead  ?  L  All 
that  I  know  is,  that  infants  who  die  before  they  are  weaned,  and  before 
they  have  tasted  maize,  will  be  raised  again,  and  return  to  their  fathers^ 
houses,  where  their  fathers  will  recognise  and  provide  for  them ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  die  at  a  more  advanced  a^e  will  never  come 
to  life  again. — F.  But  if  tlie  father  should  die  before  his  children  come  to 
life  again,  how  can  he  recognise  or  provide  for  them  ?  7.  If  the  fiithers 
die,  I  know  not  what  becomes  of  the  children. — F,  Finally,  what  is  their 
destiny?  /.  I  know  only  what  I  have  told  you;  and  it  must  be  true, 
because  our  fathers  have  told  us  so." 

The  Fray  Bobadilla  next  questioned  the  cazique  Abal- 
goalteogan,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Francisco,  and  who 
said  he  was  a  Christian.    His  testimony,  as  to  the  gods. 
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coincided  with  that  of  Mizeztoy,  and  with  him  he  affirmed 
that  all  knowledge  concerning  them  was  perpetuated  by 
oral  tradition ;  that  foimerly  the  priests  had  converse  with 
the  godSj  but  that  since  the  arrival  of  the  Christians,  the 
latter  had  withdrawn  from  earth ;  that  although  the 
Teotes  are  of  fleshy  and  male  and  female,  yet  they  aie 
uncreatcdj  immortal,  enjoy  eternal  youth,  and  reside  in  the 
heavens.  That  the  earth  was  once  destroyed  by  water, 
and  became  a  gr<?at  sea ;  and  that  afterwards  Famagosiad 
and  Zipaltonal  descended,  dispersed  the  waters,  and  re- 
created all  things.  That  of  the  dead,  the  good  alone  go 
above  wiih  the  Tsates^  the  had  to  a  subterranean  abode 
camed  Miquetanicot ;  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
body,  but  by  the  act  of  death  '*  there  comes  forth  from  the 
mouth  something  which  resembles  the  person,  called  julioj 
which  goes  to  the  place  of  the  Teotes.  It  is  immortal :  but 
the  body  decays  for  ever."  The  good  are  those  '*  who  take 
care  of  the  temples,  and  observe  the  laws  of  friendship;  the 
wicked  are  those  who  do  differently,  and  they  are  sent 
under  the  earth." 

The  Fray  next  interrogated  an  old,  man,  past  sixty 
years  of  age,  named  Tacoteyda,  who  was  a  priest  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Nicaragua.  He  concurred  entirely  with  the 
others,  in  representing  Famagostad  and  ZipaUonal  as 
themselves  uncreated,  the  creators  of  heaven  and  earthy  and 
the  greatest  of  gods.  He  added,  that  they  were  like  the 
Indians  themselves,  were  ever  young,  dwelt  in  the  heavens 
towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  that  their  aid  in  war  or 
for  other  purposes,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Chris- 
tians, was  procured  by  addressing  petitions  to  heaven. 

Tacoteyda  testified  that  Famagostad  and  2!ipalional 
received  to  themselves,  at  their  abiding-place  in  the  eastern 
heavens,  those  who  had  lived  worthily  or  had  been  slain 
in  battle,  but  that  all  others  were  sent  under  the  earth ; 
that  those  who  went  above  did  not  carry  their  bodies  with 
them,  but  only  a  heart,  or  rather  that  which  was  the  cause 
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of  life,  and  whose  departure  firom  the  body  caused  death. 
The  Fray  asked  him  what  the  gods  would  do  when  all 
men  ceased  to  live :  to  which  the  Indian  priest  replied,  very 
frankly,  that  he  did  not  know ;  nor  did  he  know  anything 
of  a  flood  which  had  destroyed  the  world.  Altogether,  liis 
examination  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Fray  Bobadilla,  who  dismissed  him,  an4  sent  for  an 
Indian  named  Coyen,  who  was  very  aged,  exceeding 
eighty  years,  and  whose  head  was  white  as  cotton  wool. 
He  said  he  was  a  Christian,  or  rather  that  water  had  been 
poured  on  his  head,  and  he  had  had  a  new  name  given 
him,  which,  however,  he  had  forgotten.  His  testimony,  in 
respect  to  the  gods,  confirmed  what  had  been  said  by  the 
others ;  they  were  immortal — resembled  the  Indians — were 
ever  young — dwelt  on  high — anciently  communicated  with 
the  priests  in  the  temples,  but  did  so  no  longer,  and  loved 
the  blood  and  hearts  of  children,  and  the  perfume  of  resins. 
He  had  heard,  from  his  ancestors,  that  the  world  had  been 
destroyed  by  water  in  remote  times,  and  that  none  were 
saved,  but  that  the  gods  had  created  the  world  anew. 
The  good  went  on  high  with  the  Teotes,  the  bad  below 
the  earth.  The  body  putrified  in  the  ground,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which  dwelt  in  the  heart,  and  which  was  im- 
mortal, went  above. 

The  Fray  afterwards  collected  thirteen  Indians,  priests, 
caziques,  and  others,  and  made  various  inquiries  of  them, 
which,  with  their  answers,  are  giv^n  below.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Fray  was  now  amongst  the 
Niquirans,  or  people  of  Mexican  stock.  The  Fray  first 
asked  them  if  they  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  to  which  they  answered,  that  although  their  an- 
cestors had  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  they  were 
not  the  true  aborigines,  but  came  originally  from  a  distant 
country  called  THcomega  Emaguatega^  which  was  situ- 
ated towards  the  west,  i.  e.  N  W.  They  quitted  because 
they  had  masters  who  ill-treated  them. 
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■■  Frittr.  Were  these  meters  IndmiM  or  ChrutiaziBl  JnMan.  lodiftiu* 
— F.  WbAt  WBs  the  aervke  whkh  wis  required  of  your  fktliers  1  L 
They  tilled  the  ground,  und  ierved  their  nuutera  ii  we  now  serre  the 
ChriatkcB..  Their  mffl^^tera  ov^rtankedp  Abofled*  And  ereh  ate  thetn.  It 
waa  fear  which  indtieed  them  to  dmigrAt&  Their  mastera  came  from  u- 
other  country,  und  by  nnmbera  and  fon)«^  overcame  them.^ — F*  What  ii 
your  religion  t  Whom  do  yon  worship  1  /.  We  adore  Fam&gt>$iad  and 
Zipallonal^  wKo  are  our  god^ — F.  Who  sends  you  rain  nnd  all  other 
thingi  T  /.  The  r«n  is  aent  by  Qtiwfeo^,  ion  of  the  god  Home-AldiU 
and  the  goddess  HoTne-Ai&^iguaL  Tliey  dwell  at  the  e:ctfemity  of  the 
worlds  where  the  sun  goea, — K  Have  they  ever  lived  on  earth  ?  /-  Nou 
— P.  Froni  whenu©  do  they  come  T  L  Wo  know  not, — F.  Who  made 
the  heavens  and  earth,  and  all  thinga  else  ?  2*  Famagoitud  ojid  Zip^ 
^n^r— F  Did  they  make  the  father  and  mother  of  Qnbteot  ?  /.  N^; 
what  relates  to  wat^^r  b  an  entirety  diAorent  thing,  hut  we  know  veiy 
little  of  the  matter,— K  Has  Quiatcot  a  wife !  I  No— F  Who  serve 
him  7  I  We  think  be  ought  to  have  servants,  but  we  know  not  who 
they  ar&.^F.  What  does  he  eat !  L  What  we  do ;  for  our  food  baa 
eome  from  the  goda* — F.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  inoM  powerfU. 
the  Ikther,  mother,  or  sou  7  /.  They  are  equal  to  one  another. — F. 
When  do  yon  aak  for  rahi,  and  what  do  you  do  to  obtain  it !  /  Wt 
go  to  the  temple  dedicated  to  him,  and  eaerifiee  some  young  children. 
After  having  cut  off  their  heada,  we  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  imagu 
and  atone  idols  in  the  house  of  prayer  consecrated  to  our  gods,  md 
which,  in  our  language,  is  called  TeobaL — F.  What  do  you  do  with  the 
bodies  of  the  sacrificed  t  L  Those  of  the  children  we  buiy ;  those  of 
the  men  are  eaten  by  the  caziques  and  chiefs,  but  not  by  the  rest  of  the 
people.— F.  When  this  is  done,  does  the  god  send  you  rain  t  L  Some- 
times he  does,  but  sometimes  not — F.  Why  do  you  go  to  the  templdi, 
and  what  do  you  say  and  do  there  t  L  The  temples  are  to  us  what  the 
churches  are  to  Christians ;  there  are  our  gods,  and  there  we  bum  peiw 
ftimes  in  their  honor ;  we  ask  of  them  health  if  we  are  sick ;  rain  if  it  b 
needed,  for  we  are  poor,  and  if  the  earth  should  be  parched  we  can  have 
no  fruits ;— in  short,  we  ask  of  them  all  things  of  which  we  stand  in 
need.  The  principal  cazique  enters  the  temple  and  prays  in  the  name  of 
kll;  the  rest  of  the  Indians  do  not  enter.  The  cazique  remaina  there 
for  prayer  an  en^  year,  and  during  that  time  never  leaves  the  temple. 
When  he  comes  forth,  a  great  festival  is  celebrated  in  his  honor,  with 
dancing  and  feasting.  His  nostrils  are  then  pierced,  to  show  that  he  has 
been  pontiff  of  the  temple,  which  is  esteemed  to  be  the  greatest  of  honors. 
Another  chief  is  then  sought  to  take  his  place,  so  that  there  may  always 
be  one  in  the  temple.    As  to  thoee  temples,  whkh  are  ofily  a  kind  of 
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oittorio,  any  one  can  plaee  in  them  one  of  his  children ;  and  any  one  who 
deairee  may  enter,  provided  be  ia  unmarried,  on  eondition  of  not  hav- 
ing eonneetion  with  any  woman  for  an  entire  year^-that  ia  to  aay^ 
vntil  the  eaziqaea  and  prieati  who  are  in  the  temple  ehall  have  oome 
ont — F.  Are  married  persona  who  are  willing  to  qnit  their  wivea  and 
go  into  tlie  temples,  suffered  to  do  ao?  /.  Yes.  But  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year  they  must  retmn  to  their  wives,  and  if  caziques,  resume  their 
government. — F.  How  are  they  provided  with  food  ?  /.  It  is  brought 
to  them  by  children  from  the  house  of  the  priests;  and  during  all  the 
time  they  are  in  the  temple  no  one  can  enter  it  beyond  the  vestibule,  ex- 
cept those  young  persona  wlio  carry  provisions. — jP.  While  in  the  ten^ 
pie  do  they  converse  with  the  gods  1  /.  For  a  long  time  our  gods  have 
not  viaited  or  conversed  with  us.  If  our  ancestors  may  be  believed,  they 
were  once  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  per- 
son charged  with  praying  to  the  goda,  asks  of  them  all  things  needful.-— 
F.  In  time  of  war,  do  they  come  forth  from  the  temple  t  /.  No.  The 
vestibule  of  the  temple  ia  very  convenient  for  meeting. — F,  Who  clean 
and  aweep  the  templeat  /.  Young  boys  only ;  married  or  old  men  take 
no  part  in  the  matter. — F.  Have  you^  during  the  year,  any  prescribed 
daya  of  general  attendance  at  the  tempte  !  /.  We  have  twenty-one  fes- 
tival days  for  smusement,  drinking  and  dancing  around  the  court,  but  no 
one  ia  permitted  to  enter  the  temple.— F.  Do  the  women  tske  any  part 
in  collecting  the  straw,  bringing  wood,  or  any  thing  else  which  may  be 
of  nae  either  in  building  or  repairing  the  templet  /.  The  women  can 
take  no  part  in  any  thing  which  concerns  the  temple,  and  are  never  ad^ 
mitted  within  it — F.  Since  you  sometimes  sacrifice  women,  do  you  not 
violate  the  law  which  forbida  them  from  entering  the  temple  ?  /.  When 
women  are  sacrificed  in  the  templea  or  principal  honaes  of  prayer,  they  are 
firat  put  to  death  in  the  court ;  but  it  ia  allowable  to  mtroduoe  them  into 
the  ordinary  templea. — F,  What  do  yon  do  with  the  blood  of  those  who 
are  sacrificed  in  the  courts  of  the  principal  templea  f  X  It  is  brought  into 
the  temple,  and  the  prieat  sprinkles  it  on  the  idols  vrith  his  hands.— F. 
What  do  you  do  with  the  body?  /.  It  is  eaten;  except  the  bodies  of 
fenulea,  which  are  not  touched.  When  the  victim  ia  a  man,  Uie  priest 
haa  his  share.— F.  Are  those  who  are  aacrificed  voluntary  victims  ?  are 
they  selected  by  lot?  or  ia  it  a  pnniahment  inflicted  upon  them  ?  /. 
They  are  alaves,  or  prisoners  of  war. — F.  Aa  yon  esteem  your  gods 
so  mnch,  how  can  yon  sacrifice  persona  of  infamous  condition  to  them? 
L  Our  ancestors  did  so,  and  we  do  likewiae. — F.  Do  yon  make  any  other 
oflforings  in  your  temples?  L  Every  one  brings  such  offerings  as  ho 
pleases,  such  aafowla,  maixe,  fish,  fmits,  etc.  They  are  carried  to  the 
temple  by  the  yoong  people-— F.  Who  eats  these  offerings?    £  Thepriest 
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nf  tb#  teoiple }  ftxid  if  my  remaLoa,  it  w  «iteti  by  the  boy*. — F.  Are  the 
provimonA  coak^  before  being  carried  to  Uie  temple !  L  Always, — F. 
Does  any  Qoe  tAste  of  these  o3Vrings  before  the  prj««t  ?  X  No  one  pre- 
•tunea  to  toticb  or  taste  of  them  before  him ;  for  this  ia  considered  one  of 
the  mo*!  important  regtalatiooa  of  the  temple. — F.  Why  do  you  make  a 
eelf-aacritice^by  cutting  the  tongue  ?  .  /,  We  always  do  this  before  we 
purchase,  sell,  or  conclude  a  bargDin^  because  we  beliere  it  will  bring  na 
a  fortunate  re^alL  The  god  we  invoke  on  iueh  occasions  b  named  Mix- 
cwj.— F.  Who  is  your  god  Mixcoa  i  I  Carved  stone^  whieJi  we  LoYoke 
ID  his  honor. — P.  How  do  you  know  this  god  will  aid  your  bar^ainat 
I  Because  when  we  inyoke  him,  we  make  good  bargaina. — F.  Mas  Ni* 
caragua  ever  been  visited  by  any  other  nation  than  the  Spaniards,  who 
might  have  taught  you  all  these  ee  re  monies,  ordered  you  to  pour  water 
on  your  heads,  or  to  cut  off  the  forcakio  ?  and  did  you  know  that  the 
Christians  were  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  your  oounljy  ?  /.  We  know 
nothing  of  all  this ;  but  sbce  you  have  come  among  us,  you  have  told  ut 
It  was  good  to  pour  water  on  the  head,  and  to  be  baptised — F  What  m 
It  that  ts  cleansed  by  pounng  water  on  the  )iead  ?  L  The  heart — F  How 
do  you  know  that  the  heart  is  cleansed  f  L  We  only  know  that  it  puri- 
fiea  us;  it  is  the  duty  of  yonr  priests  to  explain  bow. — F,  At  your  death 
how  do  you  dispose  of  your  property,  and  what  precautions  do  you  take 
for  another  life  t  L  When  we  di**,  we  recommend  our  children  and  pro- 
perty to  our  survivors,  that  they  may  not  perish,  but  be  taken  care  of  after 
we  are  dead.  He  who  lives  a  good  life,  after  death  goes  on  high  among 
the  Teotes ;  if  a  bad  one,  below  the  earth. — F.  Who  are  your  g6d8  ?  L 
Famagostad  &nd  ZipaltoncU;  and  when  we  go  to  them  they  say,  ''here 
come  our  children  T — F.  Why  do  yon  break  the  idols  upon  your  tombs  ? 
L  In  order  that  they  may  think  of  us  for  twenty  or  thirty  days ;  after  that 
they  forget  us. — F.  Why,  at  the  death  of  any  one  of  you,  do  you  paint 
yourselves  with  red  paints,  decorate  yourselves  with  plumes,  singing,  play- 
iog  on  instruments,  and  celebrating  festivals?  /.  We  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  When  our  children  die,  we  envelope  them  in  cotton  cloth,  and 
bury  them  before  our  doors.  We  leave  all  our  property  to  our  childred* 
who  are  oar  heirs,  if  legitimate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  children  of  a  husband 
and  wife,  and  bom  in  the  house ;  but  they  are  not  our  heirs  if  bom  of 
other  women,  or  out  of  the  house ;  for  those  only  are  legitimate  who 
are  bora  in  the  house.  If  we  die  without  children,  all  we  possess  is 
buried  with  us. — F.  What  are  your  funeral  ceremonies?  L  Upon  the 
death  of  a  chief  or  cazique,  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  cloth,  shirts, 
cloaks,  plumes,  hunting  horns,  and  all  sorts  of  articles  belonging  to  the 
dead,  a  portion  of  each  kind,  is  burned  with  the  body,  together  with  all 
the  gold  he  possessed.    Afterwards  all  the  ashes  are  gathered  together, 
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f  .— F.  Do  jMi  pbce 

,  a  fittle  mane  it  pbeed  in  ai 

I  body,  and  boned  with  k—F.  TbelMiit»y«lM»or  oMil,  doeaMdb 
viditkebodyf  I  If  the  deceased  has  lired  ««ll  UKjbtw  foco  oa  li^ 
wiliithegoda;  ifaot,  itpembeewhhthe  body.a^k  oo  bonl— F.  Do 
thoIadiaiiaaeeaoytfaiiigatthemocieQtofdjiiif !  /.  TImt  have  iiMoa 
of  pereoM,  fiaaida,  eerpeota,  and  man  j .  thioga  wVeh  ill  them  vidi 
far.  IVj  know  theieby  thai  they  most  die.  Hie  olfeeta  which  thif 
000  do  not  ipeak.  but  atrive  to  frighten  them.  SometioMS  the  dood  r^ 
tma  to  tUa  world,  and  afipear  to  the  finnf  for  tiie  aame  ol^eeL-^.  Do 
MitfwenMMBpbeedaboTe  the  dead,  by  the  dnmtium*  protect  them! 
X  M aeh ;  for  nnee  thia  praetaee  of  the  Quwtiuia  wm  intiodneed,  w« 
hsfo  no  more  nmonoy — F.  Who  taogfat  yoa  to  give  yoor  idob  the  fam 
wUeh  they  have!  X  Oar  fiUherm  left  na  idolo  of  atonoi  and  from  thom» 
ao  modela»  have  we  made  thoee  in  oar  hooaea! — P.  Why  do  yon  haio 
them  in  yoor  hooaea!  L  That  we  nuy  eaafly  invoke  them  when  necoo 
amy. — F.  Do  yoa  aaerifiee  to  the  idolain  yoar  hooaeat    I  No. 

*  Prior.  Before  yoar  templea  atand  earthen  hate  of  a  eireolar  fon^ 
and  terminating  in  a  point;  they  reaemble  a  aheaf  of  grain  in  ■ppoaiaaco; 
the  aununit  ia  reaehed  by  a  atairway  throngh  the  middle  of  the  hoi: 
wfaai  ia  the  name  of  theee  huta,  and  what  ia  their  oae  !  JMia«.  TVir 
name  ia  Ttzaril;  the  prieat  of  the  temple,  whooe  name  ia  7>nii||oi^ 
aaeenda  to  the  aommit  of  the  hut,  and  there  makea  the  aaeiifioea  of  fa 
vietima,  ^nkling  their  blood  on  fa  atone  idola." 

The  Fray  Bobadilla  afterwards  continued  his  inquiries 
in  respect  to  other  matters,  with  what  results  will  be  seoi 
elsewhere.  He  ascertained  that  tlie  god  of  himger  was 
trailed  Vizteotj  and  the  god  of  the  air  Ckiquinau  or  Hecad, 
which  last  was  probably  intended  for  Ehecatlj  the  Mexican 
name  for  air  or  wind.  He  also  ascertained  the  names  of 
the  days  of  their  months,  which  entirely  coincided  with 
those  of  Mexico,  as  also  many  interesting  facts  connected 
with  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  affirmed  that  they 
had  twenty-one  principal  festivals  each  year,  on  which  oc- 
casions no  work  was  done,  but  the  entire  people  surrendered 
themselves  to  rejoicing,  and  the  observance  of  the  pre- 


scribed  rites.  During  these  periods  they  abstaiDed  firom 
all  connection  with  their  wives;  the  females  sleeping 
within  the  hauses,  and  the  males  without.  This  absti- 
nence was  deemed  most  essential,  and  any  infraction, 
it  was  supposed,  would  be  summarily  punished  by  the 
gods.  It  does  not  appear  that  fasting  wais  enjoined  on  any 
occasion.  The  Spaniards  were  very  much  snr]>rised,  both 
here  and  in  Mexico,  at  finding  a  well  established  rite,  corre-  ] 
spending  entirely  with  that  of  confession,  as  it  existed  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  The  confession  was  not,  however, 
nsade  to  the  priests,  but  to  certain  old  men,  who  always 
maintained  the  strictest  reserve,  in  respect  to  what  was 
comnuinicaled  to  them.  The  penances  were  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  temple.  These  old  men  were  choaeu  by 
the  council,  and  wore  a  calabash  suspended  from  their 
necks,  as  a  mark  of  dignity.  It  was  requisite  that  they 
should  be  unmarried,  and  distinguished  for  their  virtues. 
Neglect  of  religious  ceremonies  and  blasphemy  of  the  gods, 
were  regarded  as  offences  requiring  early  confession  and 
absolutioUj  lest  they  should  entail  sickness  or  death  on  the 
ofiender.  No  person  was  required  to  confess  himself,  how- 
ever, until  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 

They  seem  to  have  had  a  great  variety  of  superstitious 
notions,  corresponding  generally  with  those  prevailing 
amongst  the  other  Indian  nations,  both  to  the  northward 
and  southward.  Amongst  these  was  the  practice  of  throw- 
ing sticks  or  grass  upon  certain  stones  at  the  road  side,  in 
passing ;  by  which  they  thought  they  would  be  less  sub- 
jected to  hunger  and  fatigue.  They  had  also  a  supersti- 
tion something  like  that  of  the  *'  evil  eye,"  amongst  the 
Arabs  and  some  other  Oriental  nations.  They  supposed 
that  there  were  persons  whose  looks  were  mortal,  and 
whose  eyes  were  fatal  to  children.  They  had  also  a  great 
fear  of  sorcerers,  whom  they  called  texoxes. 

Oviedo  has  not  described  the  temples  to  which  he  so 
frequently  refers,  but  Cerezeda  informs  us  that  they  were 
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built  of  timberi  and  thatched ;  but  large,  with  many  low, 
dark,  inner  chapels.  These,  it  seems,  were  surrounded  by 
large  courts,  beyond  which  none  except  the  priests  and  the 
cazique  during  his  year's  novitiate,  dared  to  pass.  Besides 
these,  there  were  what  the  Indians  called  Tezarit,  orato- 
rios, or  ^high  places,"  which  stood  before  or  around  the 
temples,  and  which  Oviedo  describes  as  being  conical  or 
pyramidal  in  shape,  ascended  by  steps.  Upon  these  the 
human  victims  were  sacrificed.  "Within  view  of  their 
temples,"  says  Cerezeda,  who  is  more  explicit,  *<  there  were 
divers  bases  or  pillars  like  pulpits,  erected  in  the  fields,  of 
unbumed  brick  and  a  certain  kind  of  clammy  earth  called 
bitumen,  which  are  from  eight  to  fifteen  steps  in  height. 
The  summit  is  flat,  and  varies  in  size,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  Some  are  broad  enough 
to  hold  ten  men.  In  the  middle  of  this  space  standeth  a 
atone,  higher  than  the  rest,  equalling  a  man's  body  in 
length ;  and  this  accursed  stone  is  the  altar  of  their  miser- 
able sacrifices.  Upon  the  appointed  day  of  sacrifice,  the 
king  ascendeth  another  of  these  altars,  whence  he  may 
view  the  ceremony,  and  the  people  gather  about ;  when  the 
priest,  in  full  view  of  all,  from  this  eminent  place,  perform- 
eth  the  ofllce  of  preacher,  and  shaking  a  sharp  knife  of 
atone  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  proclaims  that  a  sacrifice 
is  to  be  made,  as  also  whether  it  is  to  be  a  prisoner,  or  one 
who  is  a  slave,  or  has  been  kept  from  infancy  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  every  chief  maintains  certain  persons  for  sacri- 
fice, who  are  fed  daintily,  and  so  far  fix>m  being  sad  and 
sorrowful,  in  anticipation  of  their  fate,  are  persuaded  that, 
by  this  kind  of  death|  they  shall  be  turned  into  gods  and 
heavenly  creatures.  They  are  reverently  received  wher- 
ever they  go,  and  whatever  they  ask  is  given  to  them. 
Those  to  be  sacrificed  are  stretched  out  flat  on  the  stone 
whereof  I  have  spoken,  and  the  priest,  cutting  open  the 
breast,  plucks  out  the  heart,  wherewith  he  anoints  the 
mouths  of  the  idols.    The  body  is  then  cot  in  pieces^  and 
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distributed  amongst  the  priesta,  nobility,  and  the  people. 
But  the  head  is  hung^  as  a  trophy,  upon  the  branches  of 
certain  small  trees,  which  are  preserved  for  that  purpose 
near  the  place  of  sacrifice.  The  parts  which  are  distri- 
buted they  partly  bury  before  their  doorB,  but  the  rest  they 
bum,  leaving  the  ashes  in  the  field  of  sacrifice," 

According  lo  Herrara,  the  high-places  above  described 
stood  within  the  courts  of  the  temples*  He  also  informs  I 
us,  that  the  sacrifices  were  frequently  attended  by  ceremo- 
nies in  which  all  the  people  joined, — ^by  dances,  penances^ 
and  processions.  In  these  processions,  the  priests  wore 
cotton  surplices,  sometimes  short,  and  sometimes  long^ 
hanging  to  the  ground  and  heavily  fringed.  They  carried 
also  little  bags  of  powdered  herbs*  The  people  followed, 
each  person  bearing  a  little  flag,  "  with  the  representation 
of  the  idol  which  he  most  venerated,"  and  carrying  also 
their  weapons  of  war*  "Their  standard/^  quaintly  ob- 
serves the  chronicler,  "  was  the  picture  of  the  devil  set  on  a 
spear,  and  carried  by  the  eldest  priest^  the  religious  men 
singing  the  while,  to  the  place  of  worship.  The  groimd 
was  then  covered  with  carpets,  and  strewed  with  flowers. 
When  the  standard  halted,  the  singing  ceased,  and  all  com- 
menced praying.  At  a  signal  from  the  chief  priest,  they 
punctured  various  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  receiving  the 
blood  on  paper,  rubbed  it  on  the  face  of  the  idol ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  youths  skirmished  and  danced  in  honor 
of  the  festival.  The  wounds  were  cured  with  the  powder 
and  herbs  carried  by  the  priests."  "  The  ceremonies  end- 
ed," says  Cerezeda,  "  the  priests  bow  down  the  spear  a  lit- 
tle, at  which  time,  the  priests  first,  and  then  the  nobles, 
and  lastly  the  people,  whisper  the  idol  in  the  ear,  and 
every  one  uttereth  the  tempestuous  outrage  of  his  mind, 
and  bending  the  head  to  one  shoulder,  with  reverent  trem- 
bling and  mumbling,  they  humbly  beseech  that,  luckily 
and  happily,  he.  would  favor  their  desires." 

There  was  another  rite,  practised  at  certain  times,  con- 
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neeted  with  a  worship,  which  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent 
in  America  than  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  which 
discovers  io  us  the  rationale  of  many  remarkable  obser- 
vances otherwise  inexplicable.  It  consisted  in  sprinkling 
blood,  drawn  from  the  organs  of  generation,  upon  maize, 
which  was  afterwards  distributed,  and  eaten  with  great 
solemnity.  This  sceuical  rite,  under  one  form  or  another, 
may  be  traced  through  the  rituals  of  all  the  semi-civilized 
nations  of  America,  in  strict  parallelism  with  certain  Phallic 
rites  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  those  other  numerous  nations  of 
the  old  world  which  were  devoted  to  a  similar  primitive 
religion. 

FESTTVALS. 

The  Nicaraguans,  besides  their  strictly  sacred  festivals, 
had  also  some  others  of  a  semi-religious  nature,  instituted 
in  acknowledgment  of  successful  harvests,  which  they 
called  Mitole.  Oviedo  was  present  at  one  of  these,  which 
took  place  at  T^coat^ga,  belonging  to  a  chief  called 
AgeUeiiej  the  OM,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
caziques  of  the  country,  having  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand subjects,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  warriors.  He 
describes  it  as  follows  : 

<<  The  cacao  harvest  had  just  been  finished ;  and  the 
Mitole  was  celebrated  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Sixty  men,  with  whom  were  mingled  women  and 
children,  executed  a  dance.  Their  heads  were  adorned 
with  superb  bunches  of  feathers ;  and  though  completely 
naked,  the  whole  body  was  so  painted  as  to  appear  like 
clothing,  and  with  so  much  art,  that  any  one  would 
c(Hisid6r  them  as  well  clothed  as  the  Grerman  guard. 
This  painting  was  done  with  cotton  of  various  colors,  spun 
and  cut  very  fine,  like  the  down  from  cloth,  and  stuck  on 
the  body.  Some  of  them  wore  plumed  masks.  They 
danced  in  6ouples  around  the  square ;  the  distance  between 
10 
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each  of  the  sets  being  two  or  three  paces*  A  pole  about 
fort^-eight  hands  high  had  been  erected  iii  the  middle  of 
the  squarfij  on  the  top  of  which  was  seated  a  well-painted 
idol,  representing,  as  they  told  me,  the  god  Cacaguat,  or 
Oacao.  Around  this  mast  were  placed  four  stakes,  in  the 
form  of  a  square.  At  the  extremity  was  attached  a  cord  of 
Unen,  or  of  a  kind  of  aloe-wood,  pUi*  of  the  thiekness 
of  two  fingers,  and  afterwards  wound  very  close  around 
the  mast.  Two  boys  were  fastened  to  both  ends  of  this 
cord,  of  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  one  of  them  hold- 
mg  in  one  hand  a  bow,  and  in  the  other  a  bunch  of  arrowa, 
— the  other  boy  carrying  a  hunting-horn  and  a  mirror* 
When  the  dance  was  completed,  the  boys  left  the  square; 
imd  the  cord  in  unrolling  mised  them  into  the  air,  turning 
Ihem  around  the  mast,  from  which  they  kept  retiring  as  the 
cord  unwound,  each  Irving  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  other. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  sixty  dancers  were  executing  a  very 
regular  step  to  the  sound  of  six  tambours,  and  to  the 
roices  of  a  dozen  sipgers,  the  dancers  observing  the  most 
complete  silence.  The  music  and  dancing  conltmied  about 
half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  boys  began  to 
descend.  They  took  up  as  much  time  in  reaching  the 
ground  as  would  suffice  to  repeat  the  Credo  five  or  six 
times.  All  the  time  they  were  in  the  air,  they  continued 
moving  their  feet  and  arms,  as  if  flying.  As  the  cord  is 
exactly  measured,  when  it  slops  it  is  only  a  hand's  breadth 
firom  the  earth,  so  that  they  have  only  to  lower  their  limbs 
to  touch  the  ground,  each  alighting  at  about  thirty  paces 
distance  from  the  mast  on  opposite  sides.  As  soon  as 
they  have  touched  the  earth,  the  dancers  and  singers,  utter- 
ing a  loud  cry,  stop  short,  and  the  festival  is  finished.  The 
mast  is  allowed  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days ;  but  when 
that  time  has  expired,  a  hundred  or  more  Indians  come 
and  take  it  away.    Detaching  the  idol  from  the  summit, 

*  Cabuya^  An  American  fibrous  plant 
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they  carry  it  into  the  temple,  where  it  remains  until  the  fol- 
lowing anniversary,  when  the  same  scene  is  acted  over 
again,  which  is  certainly  a  spectacle  well  worth  beholding. 
But  nothing  pleased  me  so  much  as  their  superb  bunches  of 
leathers,  and  the  kind  of  clothing  I  have  just  described. 
ESach  couple,  or  quadrille,  has  a  uniformity  of  color,  and  a 
different  kind  of  cloth.  The  dancers  were  all  handsome 
men,  and  would  have  been  so  considered  in  Spain,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

'^  When  this  old  cazique  died,  and  his  son  succeeded  him, 
— a  very  distinguished  young  man, — 1  saw  another  kind  of 
areiio  celebrated  in  the  square  of  Tecoatega.  It  was  Sun- 
day, the  6th  of  May — Pentecost  day.  Twenty  Lidians 
painted  black  and  red,  and  ornamented  with  bunches  of 
feathers,  were  assemblexl  under  a  sort  of  shed,  and  were 
beating  measure  with  their  feet  to  the  sound  of  six  tam- 
bours. In  the  midst  of  the  square,  about  twenty  paces  from 
the  shed,  were  a  dozen  Indians  disguised  and  painted  red 
and  black.  They  also  had  bunches  of  feathers  on  their 
heads,  and  carried  javelins  in  their  hands,  and  also  hunt- 
ing-bows and  balls  of  cotton.  They  danced  in  measure  to 
the  sound  of  this  music.  About  twelve  paces  to  the  right 
were  four  Indians,  painted  like  the  first.  Upon  their  heads 
were  perrukes  or  wigs,  with  long  locks  and  bunches  of 
feathers,  as  they  wear  them  when  they  go  to  war.  Three 
among  them  remained  perfectly  tranquil ;  the  fourth  danced 
alone,  without  removing  more  than  a  step  or  two  from 
Tecoatega,  who  hurled  sticks  at  him  whenever  he  removed 
three  or  four  paces  off,  hitting  sometimes  on  the  back, 
sometimes  on  the  belly  or  thighs,  taking  care,  however,  not 
to  hit  him  on  the  head.  When  the  cazique  hurled  his 
stick  at  him  he  would  bend  his  body,  twisting  or  bending 
so  as  often  to  shun  the  blow;  but  not  succeeding,  he 
received  the  blow  with  a  good  grace,  though  they  left 
marks  behind  them.  When  he  had  received  ten  or  twelve 
blows,  another  took  his  place ;  and  so  on,  until  the  cazique 
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had  broken  thirty  whips  on  their  bodies,  the  sticks  being 
lighter  than  reeds^  and  as  large  as  a  small  finger.  At  the 
larger  end  was  a  ball  of  wax ;  but  though  the  blows  were 
not  dangerous,  it  wa^  a  cruel  sporty  especially  with  people 
entirely  naked.  When  one  of  them  received  a  blow^  he 
did  not  change  his  position,  made  no  complaint,  and  far 
from  having  the  air  of  one  suffering,  he  prepared  to  receive 
another  The  cazique  would  hurl  the  same  stick  at  one 
three  or  four  times,  until  he  had  broken  it,  or,  having 
missed  him,  it  had  gone  too  far.  He  broke  thirty  sticks,  aa 
I  have  before  said,  upon  the  backs  of  these  four  dancers. 
The  musicmns,  dancers,  singers,  and  the  beaterii  went 
away,  uttering  loud  shouts,  and  followed  by  a  multitude 
of  Indians,  to  visit  the  caziques  of  other  villages.  Four 
young  ludians^  whose  skin  had  not  as  yet  been  broken, 
accompanied  them  to  receive  the  blows ;  they  took  with 
them  two  IndianSi  loaded  with  a  kind  of  stick  for  that 
ezercbe. 

"  When  they  were  departed,  I  asked  the  cazique  the 
reason  of  this  ceremony  ;  if  Jt  were  a  festival  day  among 
them,  and  what  it  might  mean?  He  replied  that  it  was 
not  a  festival,  and  that  these  Indians  were  from  another 
village,  who  were  going  to  demand  cacao  from  the  cazique, 
and  that  these  chiefs  would  serve  them  as  he  had ;  but 
that  formerly  the  custom  of  striking  their  bodies  with 
sticks  was  to  see  if  they  were  bmve,  strong,  and  capable 
of  bearing  wounds  and  the  fatigues  of  war.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  cazique  in  hurling  these  sticks  at  them, 
did  it  with  all  his  force, — that  he  was  young  and  vigorous, 
and  that  he  gave  them  blows  whicli  caused  the  skin  to 
rise  up  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger. 

"The  Indians  have  still  other  kinds  of  dances  or 
areitos,  accompanied  with  chants,  which  are  very  common, 
as  I  have  before  said,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  particu- 
larly at  the  death  of  caziques.  These  areitos,  or  songs, 
take  the  place  of  history,  preserving  the  memory  of  past 
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eyentSi  and  celebrating  the  present  Sometimes  they  are 
made  use  of  to  conceal  treason,  as  happened  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Christopher  de  Sotomayor,  in  the  isle  of  St 
John,  as  I  have  before  mentioned  in  Book  xvi.  chapter  6th. 
They  celebrate  also  areitos  in  which  wine  flows  as 
abundantly  as  songs,  until  th^  fall  to  the  ground  dead 
drunk :  those  falling  remaining  so  till  their  drunkenness 
has  passed  ofl",  or  till  the  next  day ;  for  those  who  are  in 
this  state  are  rather  envied  than  blamed  by  their  compa- 
nions. It  is  not  so  much  to  dance  as  to  drink,  that  they 
come  together.  I  will  relate  an  incident,  of  which  I  was 
a  witness  ;  and  I  vow,  though  a  priest  and  some  Spaniards 
were  present  on  that  occasion,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  been  absent,  for  it  was  dangerous  to  find  oneself  in 
the  presence  of  seventy  or  eighty  idolatrous  and  brutal 
Indians,  intoxicated,  as  well  as  their  cazique,  who  could 
not  love  Christians, — who  from  masters  had  rendered  them 
slaves,  and  who  were  endeavoring  to  destroy  their  rites 
and  ceremonies.  We  could  place  no  reliance  on  their 
friendship ;  we  were  far  from  all  aid,  from  all  succor,  in 
the  house  of  the  most  powerful  caziques  of  the  province, 
and  who  could  easily  put  us  in  a  safe  place  in  the  sea,  or 
on  the  land.  All  these  circumstances  inspired  us  with 
much  fear  in  the  midst  of  that  revel.  It  is  true  that  this 
cazique,  whose  Indian  name  was  Nicoya  Nambi,  was  one 
of  those  who  made  the  most  show  of  friendship  for  Chris- 
tians; he  was  baptized  under  the  name  D.  Alonzo.  When 
Indians  were  needed  and  asked  for,  he  always  answered 
the  call  by  saying,  'I  have  no  Indians,  I  have  only  Chris- 
tians ;  and  I  will  give  them,  to  you  if  you  want  them.'  And 
when  we  said,  *  Give  us  Christians  to  do  such  or  such  a 
thing,'  he  would  furnish  as  many  as  we  wanted.  Behold, 
then,  what  this  cazique  and  his  vassals  did,  though  they 
had  all  been  baptized,  Saturday,  August  19th,  1626. 

"D.  Alonzo,  Cazique  of  Nicoya,  whose  name  was  Nambi, 
which  signifies  <dog'  in  the  Chorotegan  language,  coming 


upon  the  village  square  about  two  hours  before  night,  eighty 
or  one  hundred  Indians  assembled  in  a  comer  of  thi^  squate, 
and  began  to  celebrate  their  areito^  singing  and  dancing. 
They  must  have  been  common  people ;  for  he  went  in 
ceremony  to  Beat  himself  in  another  comer  of  the  square, 
upon  a  kind  of  long  seat.  The  principal  officers  and  sixty 
or  eighty  other  Indians  took  their  places  about  hrm,  and  a 
young  girl  brought  them  drink  in  small  calabashes,  of  the 
size  of  a  glass, — a  kind  of  wine  very  strong  and  a  little 
acid^  that  they  make  of  maize  and  call  chicka*  This 
drink  resembles,  in  its  coloff  chicken  soup,  mixed  with  one 
or  two  yolks  of  eggs.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  drink, 
the  Cazique  took  a  packet  of  tobacco  leaves,  about  six 
inches  in  length  and  of  a  finger's  thicknesS;  made  of  a 
kind  of  leaf  rolled  and  fastened  with  thread.  They  culti- 
vate this  plant  with  the  greatest  care,  and  they  make  roUa 
of  itj  which  they  kindle  at  one  end,  and  which  bums 
slowly  during  an  entire  day.  They  place  the  other  end  in 
their  mouth,  inhaling  the  smoke  from  time  to  time,  and 
after  a  little  while  emitting  it  through  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Each  Indian  had  one  of  these  rolls  of  leaves 
called  yupoquete  in  their  language,  and  tobacco  in  the 
island  of  Haiti.  Servants  of  both  sexes  brought  them 
alternately  calabashes  filled  with  this  drink  and  with  that 
prepared  from  cacao.  They  drank  continually  three  or 
four  swallows  of  this  last,  and  passed  it  from  hand  to 
hand.  Durmg  all  this  time  they  did  not  cease  from  inhaling 
this  smoke,  and  playing  the  tambour  and  beating  their 
hands  in  measure,  while  the  others  sang.  They  kept 
together  till  midnight,  and  the  greater  part  lay  on  the 
ground  dead  dmnk.  But  as  the  symptpms  of  drunkenness 
vary  among  all  men,  some  appeared  dead  and  made  no 
movement ;  others  wept  or  cried  ;  some  made  extravagant 
leaps.  When  they  were  in  this  state,  their  wives  and 
children  came  to  look  for  them  and  take  them  home  with 
them :  some  continued  asleep  till  the  next  day  noon ;  others 
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tin  night^aooindiiig  at  they  had  drank  nxm  or  le^  Those 
who  had  not  drank  ao  much  weie  despised  by  the  otherSi 
and  regarded  as  bad  warriors.  It  was  truly  frightful  to 
hear  them  weep  and  cry,  and  still  more  to  see  them  drink 
in  tfiat  manner ;  for  the  less  we  knew  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  festival  was  to  finish,  the  greater  the  danger 
appeared  to  be.  The  females  of  higher  rank  have  similar 
revels  among  themselves.  We  feared  more  than  once  that 
the  five  or  six  Spaniards  present  would  be  victims  to  this 
debauch ;  for  this  reason  we  kept  ourselves  on  our  guard 
and  our  arms  in  our  hands.  For,  though  not  numerous 
enough  to  defend  ourselves  against  so  many  enemies,  we 
were  determined  to  sell  our  lives  dearly,  and  to  kill  the 
Cazique  and  principal  chiefs,  deprived  of  whom  the  others 
are  nothing;  for  these  Indians  disband  generally  when 
they  have  lost  their  leaders. 

"  They  had  still  another  kind  of  areito^  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  following  manneri  three  times  a  year,  on 
certain  prescribed  days.  They  regard  it  as  their  principal 
festival.  The  Cazique  of  Nicoya,  his  principal  chiefs,  and 
the  greater  part  of  bis  vassals  of  both  sexes,  painted  their 
bodies  and  assumed  their  most  beautiful  bunches  of  feathers. 
They  executed  a  circular  dance,  in  which  the  women  took 
hold  of  each  other's  hands  or  arms ;  the  men  formed  a 
circle  around  them,  taking  hold  of  each  other  in  the  same 
manner.  They  left  a  space  of  about  four  or  five  paces,  in 
which,  as  in  that  between  the  females,  were  placed  Indians 
who  gave  drink  to  the  dancers,  who  kept  on  drinking  and 
dancing ;  the  men  making  with  head  and  body  a  multi- 
tude of  movements,  which  the  women  imitated.  The 
women  all  had  on  this  day  a  pair  of  cti/oro^,  or  new  shoes. 
They  danced  in  this  way  for  four  or  more  hours,  in  the 
principal  square  of  the  village,  in  front  of  the  temple,  and 
around  the  elevation  which  is  used  for  sacrifices.  After- 
wards they  took  a  man  and  a  woman  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  made  them  to  mount  this  mound,  cut  into  their 


hreasts  and  tore  out  their  hearts,  and  offfered  to  the  gods 
the  first  blood  that  flowed;  then  they  cut  off  their  heads  and 
also  the  heads  of  four  or  five  oihers  upon  the  large  stone, 
at  the  top  of  the  mound.  They  offered  the  blood  of  the 
other  victims  to  their  particular  godij  and  stained  their  idob 
witli  It;  they  al&o  sprinkled  their  priests  and  sacrificers,  of^ 
to  express  their  catling  better,  their  infemal  butchers. 
Afterwards  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mound,  where  the  Indians  collected 
them  in  order  to  eat  them^  as  a  sacred  and  excellent 
nourishment* 

"  At  the  moment  the  sacrifice  is  finished^  it  is  usual  for 
the  women  to  utter  a  loud  cry,  and  fly  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  each  by  herself  or  two  by  two.  They  go  in 
spite  of  the  will  of  their  parents  and  husbands,  who  strive 
to  bring  them  back  by  prayers,  promises^  or  presentSi,  As 
to  those  who  need  more  severe  means,  blows  with  sticks 
are  made  use  of;  then  they  are  fastened  till  their  druuken- 
ness  has  passed  away.  The  woman  who  is  caught  the 
furthest  off,  is  praised  and  esteemed  above  the  others. 

*<  On  the  same  or  the  next  day  after  these  festivals,  a 
number  of  sheaves  of  maize  are  brought  and  laid  around 
the  mound  of  sacrifices.  All  then,  without  any  exception, 
beginning  with  the  priest  of  Satan  and  the  Cazique,  draw 
near,  and  cutting  the  tongue  or  the  private  parts,  each 
according  to  his  devotion,  with  very  sharp  stones,  they  let 
the  blood  fall  on  this  maize,  then  dividing  in  such  d  man-> 
ner  that  each  one  may  receive  a  little.  They  eat  it  as 
though  it  were  a  blessed  thing." 

Amongst  the  various  athletic  games  to  which  these 
Indians  were  addicted,  was  one  which  might  be  called  the 
revolving  game.  A  long  bar  was  fixed  horizontally  on  the 
top  of  a  post,  so  as  to  turn  or  revolve  readily.  At  each 
end  were  fastened  pegs  by  which  the  performers  could  hold 
on.  They  then  took  hold  of  these,  and  running  rapidly 
set  the  bar  revolving ;  after  which,  throwing  themselves 
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horizontally  in  the  air,  by  an  adroit  balancing  or  see-saw 
movement  the/  made  the  bar  revolve  with  the  rapidity, 
says  Oviedo,  <<  of  a  knife-grinder's  wheel" 


CALENDAB. 

The  fact  that  there  were  at  least  two  distinct  stocks  or 
nations  in  Nicaragua,  which  are  described  collectively 
by  the  chroniclers,  has  led  to  some  degree  of  confusion  in 
giving  satisfactory  information  upon  points  like  that,  for 
instance,  of  their  calendars.  It  appears,  however,  that  all 
or  nearly  all  the  information  which  Bobadilla  and  others 
obtained  in  relation  to  these  calendars,  was  procured  from 
the  Niquirans,  or  descendants  of  Mexicans. 

He  inqiiired  of  them  the  number  of  their  festivals  ;  but 
either  those  festivals  bore  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
month,  or  the  Indians  misunderstood  the  question ;  for 
they  gave  him  the  names  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  month, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mexican  calendar. 
The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  days  as  given 
to  Bobadilla,  and  the  order  in  Which  he  presents  them,  as 
also  their  true  order,  their  names  in  Mexico,  and  the  signs 
by  which  they  were  distinguished. 
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18 


19 


SO 


Isquindif 


Ooomata, 


<^ 


liicidntii, 


Ozonmtlit 


Malinalli, 


Aeato, 

Ocelot, 

Otte» 

Coxgaeoate, 

Olio, 

Topecat, 
Qaianvit, 

Soehtti 


ACATL, 


Ocelot], 


QnauhtU, 


Coseaqnauhtli, 


^^ 


om, 


TBCPATi^ 


Qaiahuit], 


Xoehtli, 


Dog. 


Ape. 


Qnm. 


Reed. 


Tiger. 


Eagle. 


Biid 


MoTemente 
of  San. 


FHnt 


Rain. 


Flower. 
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Tha  TrigiDlesimal  nDmeratton  of  the  nations  of  the  Meri- 
can  s£o€k,  it  will  be  observed,  was  applied  to  the  division  of 
lime.  And  as  five  (a  haiid)^  ten  (both  hands)j  Bnd.  fifteen 
(hands  and  ona  foot)^  in  the  Mexican  numeration  had 
uncompounded  names,  so  the  twenty  days  of  the  month 
were  divided  into  four  periods  of  five  days  each.  This 
seems  to  be  the  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  this  divi- 
sion of  time ;  for  the  period  of  twenty  days  has  no  relation 
to  natural  phenomena,  such  for  instance  as  the  periods  of 
the  nioon» 

The  Mexican  civil  year  consisted  of  eighteen  periods  or 
months,  of  twenty  days,  with  five  supplementary  days, 
nemf>ntemii  OT  dead  daysj— thus  making  366  days.  The 
deficiency  which  we  supply  by  the  intercalation  of  one 
day  every  fourth  or  leap  year^  they  supplied  by  the  inter- 
calation of  thirteen  days  at  the  close  of  every  cycle  of  52 
years* 

But  besides  this  the  Mexicans  had  a  period,  or  sacred 
yearj  of  260  days,  consisting  of  thirteen  periods  of  twenty 
days.  All  the  feasts,  religious  rites,  and  nativities,  were 
adjusted  in  reference  to  this  period,  which  has  hence  been 
called  the  sacred  year.  The  days  of  this  period  were 
distinguished  by  the  signs  of  the  days,  and  a  series  of  dots 
equivalent  to  numerals,  from  one  to  thirteen. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  this  combination,  no  two  days 
during  this  period  could  have  both  the  same  name  and  the 
same  numerical  character. 

But  this  combination  would  not  answer  for  the  entire 
period  of  360  days ;  for  the  days  of  the  fourteenth  month 
would  have  the  same  sign  and  number  with  those  of  the 
first.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  a  third  series  of  signs  were 
introduced,  nine  in  number,  and  called  Lords  of  the  Night 
They  were  as  follows  : 


OV  KICARiiOnA. 

■ASM. 

•MWIOAVOB> 

XiuhtoUotli,    . 

Lord  df  the  Year;  Fire. 

Tecpatl, 

.       .        Flint 

Xoehitl, 

Flower. 

CinteoU, 

Goddeas  of  Maize. 

Ifiqaistli, 

.        .       Death. 

Atl,        .       , 

Water,  or  the  Goddeta  of  Water. 

TUuEolteoU,    . 

Goddeaa  of  Loye. 

Tepogolotl,    . 

Mountain  Goddeaa. 

Quiahoitl,      . 

Rain ;  the  god  Haloc 
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It  will  at  once  be  understood  that  as  nine  is  not  a  factor 
of  260,  no  two  days  in  the  entire  360  could  have  the  same 
numbers ;  consequently  the  combination  could  accurately 
distinguish  any  one  from  the  others. 

No  doubt  the  same  system  existed  in  Nicaragua 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  Mexicans  there  It  is 
true  Bobadilla  reports  that  each  month  was  called  cempo- 
nalli  (which  is  the  Mexican  term  for  twenty),  and  that  the 
year  contained  ten  of  these,  or  200  days ;  but  this  is  no 
doubt  a  mistake  of  the  chronicler. 

Amongst  the  Mexicans,  as  I  have  said,  a  series  of  62 
years  made  up  a  cycle,  called  Xiuhmopilli,  which  signified 
"  the  tying  up  of  years,"  and  was  indicated  by  a  sign  re- 
presenting a  bundle  of  reeds.  This  cycle  was  divided  into 
fpur  periods  of  thirteen  each,  i.  e.  thirteen  numerals  and 
four  signs.    The  signs  were : 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE  ABOEIGINES  OF  NEW  MEXICO  AND 
THE  SURROUNDING  REGIONS. 
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ARTICLE    III. 


MO  WANKS  AND  THE  MOSCO  INDIANS. 

A  LETTEB  FROM  DOK  JUAK  FBiiNaiSCIO  IBIAS. 


RIO  WANKS  AND  THE  MOSCO  INDIANS. 


▲  UBRXE  ntOM  DON  JUAIT    VRAKOISOO  IRUUI,  TO  TBS   PRIISOT  OF 
VXW  nOOYZA,  OOL.  VRAH0I800  DIAZ  KAPATA. 

The  river  Coco,  described  in  the  subjoined  letter,  is  better 
known  as  the  Rio  Wanks  or  Segovia.  It  is  probably  the 
largest  stream  in  Central  America,  being  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  in  length.  It  takes  its  rise  in  New  Segovia, 
the  northern  department  of  Nicaragua,  and  flows  N.  E. 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Cape  Oracias  iDios,  in  Lat.  16^ 
N.,  Lon.  83^  10'  W.  For  the  greater  part  of  iu  length  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua.  The  Indians  and  Sambos  at  its  mouth  con^ 
stituted  part  of  that  heterogeneous  group  of  savages  known 
as  the  "  Mosquito  Indians." 


TO  THB  PRIVSOT  OV  THS  DKPARTMKRT  07   KKW   8S00VIA. 

OooTAL,  April  85, 1850. 

Sir, — ^As  you  have  desired  to  receive  from  me  an  ex- 
act account  of  the  observations  which  I  made  in  my  voy- 
age down  the  river  Coco  to  its  mouth,  at  Cape  Oracias  & 
Dios,  in  1842, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

In  making  ray  journey  in  the  year  here  cited,  I  did  not 
fail  to  discover  that  the  river,  as  high  as  traflSc  is  proposed 
to  be  carried  on,  is  amply  navigable,  and  that  there  are  few 


> 
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obstacles  from  the  point  called  Coco  to  that  called  in  the 
MosGo  (Mosquito)  dialect  Pallia.  Just  above  the  latter 
point  there  falls  into  it  a  large  and  beautiful  riirer  named 
Bocaj/y  the  mouth  of  which  is  near  that  of  the  large  river, 
Pantasma^  on  the  right  hand,  descending.  There  are  other 
medium  sized  tributaries,  among  which  is  the  Pot€ca^  ris- 
ing  on  the  left  side  of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  great 
Talley  of  Jalapa^  at  a  point  called  Macarali*  It  is  too  rough 
for  navigation.  There  is  also  the  river  Coa^  which  flows 
from  the  south  along  the  base  of  high  and  steep  mountains. 
It  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  forest  is  rich  in  honejr,  as  also 
in  valuable  woods,  the  siipply  of  which  could  not  be  ex- 
hauBted  in  many  years. 

The  rapids  which  interrupt  the  river  commence  at  a 
place  called  Pailla.    They  are  Chialiquiian^  which  has  a 
stmng  current,  and  a  brokfln,  narrow  channel  between  the 
rocks,  but  which  may  be  passed  without  the  least  danger. 
Ulacuz  ia  similai,  but  also  without  danger.    Here  the  great 
river  Ulacuz  falls  from  the  right,  from  fearful  (Espantosa) 
mountains,  in  my  opinion  extending  to  the  southeast.    The 
rapids  of  Guascuru^  though  somewhat  abrupt,  are  without 
risk  in  the  passage.     Quioroz  is  similar,  although  there  is 
a  fall  before  arriving  to  it,  around  which,  however,  nature 
has  formed  a  canal,  so  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  is 
uninterrupted.  T\iruquUan  is  a  rapid  or  narrows,  which  is 
only  dangerous  for  the  transportation  of  cattle,  on  account 
of  a  great  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  stream,  upon  which,  if 
the  rowers  are  not  dexterous,  the  rafts  are  sure  to  run.  But 
accidents  are  rare,  inasmuch  as  the  oarsmen  are  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  navigation  from  their  youth.    Sugm- 
quUan  is  another  unimportant  rapid.     At  Crantara  the 
current  is  strong,  but  the  passage  is  entirely  practicable,  as 
IS  also  the  case  at  PistalquUaru    The  rapids  of  CSotro^, 
at  first  sight,  terrify  the    voyager  with  their  rushing, 
foaming,  and  tempestuous  waters,  yet  do  not   prevent 
his  passage,  for  nature  has  here  also  provided  marvellously 
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for  overcoming  the  diflfculty,  and  made  a  side  canal,  before 
arriving  at  the  dangerous  point,  by  means  of  which  the 
boats  can  be  passed  by  the  oarsmen  in  an  hour,  with  entire 
safety.  TVras  and  QtUpispe  are  the  final  rapids,  and  are 
unimportant 

These  are  the  sole  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river  from  the  point  of  embarkation  to  the  sea,  at  Cape 
Oracias  a  Dios.  At  present  the  descent  occupies  about  ten 
days.  Two  days  are  taken  up  in  descending  the  rapids 
here  described,  and  four  in  ascending  them.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  only  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  river  is  in  any 
way  obstructed.  The  delay  in  the  voyage  is  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  unloading  and  reloading  at  some  of  the  points 
above  mentioned*  From  the  last  named  rapids  to  the  Cape 
there  is  scarcely  any  current,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
oars.  This  part  of  the  country,  through  which  the  river 
passes,  is  very  beautiful,  consisting  of  open  plains  covered 
with  grass  and  scattered  trees.  It  is  a  section  well  adapted 
to  raising  black  cattle  and  horses,  as  also  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  colonies,  which,  in  a  few  years,  could  attain  to 
prosperity  and  riches  upon  its  virgin  soil,  in  cultivating  its 
numerous  valuable  native  fruits,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Cape  and  the  great  Antilles,  thus  affording 
easy  means  of  exportation  and  a  market.  Mules  and 
horses  may  be  raised  here  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
profitably  shipped  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other  points  where 
they  are  most  valued. 

It  is  lamentable  to  find  so  beautiful  a  coast  with  no 
other  population  than  a  few  worthless  Moscos  (Mosquitos), 
unable,  from  want  of  education,  as  unfitted  by  disposition, 
to  make  any  improvement  in  the  future.  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  some  idea  of  their  savage  situation  and  customs.  Most 
of  them  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  a  very  few  by  a 
rude  and  petty  agriculture,  planting  in  little  patches  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  small  quantities  of  plantains,  yucas, 
sweet  cane  and  cotton,  the  last  of  which  is  rudely  spun 
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and  woraia  by  the  women  in  the  form  of  blankets^  saiU 
for  their  canoes,  strings  for  their  bows,  and  netting  far  fea- 
ther-work. Some  of  their  leather- work  is  quite  beautifuK 
They  make  a  kind  of  cloth  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  called 
urn,  which  serves  fordress  and  for  cororing  at  night.  They 
celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  the  death  of  their  parents  or 
friends,  with  the  most  doleful  and  unharmonious  songs  and 
wailings,  which  are  enough  to  put  the  timid  traveller  to 
flight.  This  mourning  or  lamentation  is  chiefly  performed 
by  the  women,  under  a  tent  of  uni  bark  Some  perform 
the  ceremony  walking  backwards  and  forwards  tor  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  yards,  in  the  following  manner : 
tbey  advance  four  or  five  steps,  and  then  fall  flat  on  their 
chest  and  face,  with  a  force  apparently  great  enough  to  kill 
themselves^  repeating  the  same  barbaric  ceremony  until  the 
night  closes.  Some  paint  their  faces  with  achiote  or  tile 
(native  indigo),  and  are  rendered  horrible  from  the  operation. 
They  are  all  very  much  addicted  to  strong  drinks^  and 
when  a  dram  is  given  them  they  exhibit  great  satisfaction, 
and  endeavor  to  return  some  article  which  their  situation 
enables  them  to  give.  But  this  is  dond  on  the  moment, 
and  the  favor  is  soon  forgotten.  They  appear  kind,  and 
exert  themselves  to  please  strangers  who  may  visit  their 
huts ;  for,  though  there  are.  among  them  some  bad  and  dis- 
orderly Indians,  yet  there  are  a  very  few  who  will  oflfer  any 
violence  to  the  traveller,  principally,  however,  on  account  of 
the  fear  in  which  they  stand  of  their  chiefs,  to  whom  they 
pay  great  deference.  For  any  fault  of  obedience  or  any 
crime  they  are  severely  punished,  so  that  traders  may  carry 
on  their  traffic  with  little  fear  of  insult  or  injury.  They 
are  fond  of  dances,  for  which  they  provide  fermented  li- 
quors of  cane  juice  and  yuca  in  great  abundance,  and 
when  the  day  fixed  upon  arrives,  a  great  number  of  fami- 
lies collect,  all  having  their  faces  fantastically  painted. 
When  they  are  gathered,  two  masked  dancers  open  the 
dance,  appearing  suddenly  from  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
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where  they  aie  preyiously  hidden,  dressed  in  pmlm  lemTes 
and  painted  of  Yarious  colors.  Thiese  extraordinary  figures 
enter  a  square  covered  with  pacajfa  leaves,  where  they 
dance  a  whole  day,  joined  by  many  people.  Meanwhile 
most  of  the  guests  remain  in  or  about  the  hut  of  their  host 
drinking  eagerly  the  fermented  liquors,  which  being  strong 
soon  upset  them,  producing  violent  vomiting.  Upon  re- 
covering a  little,  and  the  sun  somewhat  declining,  the 
males  form  their  dance  apart  firom  the  women,  making  use. 
as  instruments  of  music,  of  a  dull-sounding  drum,  and  of 
some  great,  hoarse-toned  pipes  of  hollow  reeds,  the  noise  of 
which  is  frightful,  accompanied  by  some  small  pipes,  to  the 
measure  of  which  rude  instruments  the  musitians,  as  well 
as  the  people,  dance  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night  The 
women,  also  apart,  commence  their  dance  at  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  and  continue  until  five  in  the  morning.  They 
forma  right  line,  one  taking  the  hand  of  the  other,  occasion- 
ally separating  and  shaking  a  rattling  gourd,  to  the  sound 
of  which,  accompanied  by  a  low  chant,  they  dance.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  tliese  dances  are  worth  see- 
ing ;  but  in  spite  of  their  extravagance,  they  do  not  fail 
greatly  to  amuse  the  civilized  spectator. 

Some  of  these  Moscos  (Mosquitos)  raise  mares  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  some  few  cows,  besides  which  they 
have  a  little  commerce  with  Belize,  from  which  place  are 
brought  some  pieces  of  clothing,  iron  pots,  guns,  axes,  and 
other  articles,  which  are  carried  to  different  points  in  the 
valley  of  Pantasma,  the  old  Look-out,  anc]  to  the  town  of 
Talpeneca,  where  they  are  exchanged  for  calves  of  one  or 
two  years  old,  which  are  carried  in  bcUscis  (rafts)  down  to 
the  coast 

The  Chief  or  ''King,"  who  at  this  time  governed  these 
lavages,  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  thin,  with  an  aqui- 
line nose',  dark  color,  descended  from  CKeaque  and  Mosco 
ancestors,  and  had  some  education.  Qis  residence  was 
generally  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.    He  was  hospitable 
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Co  the  voyagers,  invicitig  them  to  his  hut,  and  feasting  them 
to  the  beat  of  hie  ability  while  they  temained  with  him* 
He  also  insisted  on  all  who  were  fond  of  aguardiente  (mm) 
to  drink  until  they  could  not  mo^e,  on  pain  of  being  re- 
garded as  wanting  in  consideratioo  to  him. 

I  might  add  much  more,  but  must  conclude  a  communi- 
cation which  I  fear  js^becoming  tiresome. 

Cape  Gracias  i  Dios  unfortunately  has  no  commerce, 
but  it  has  a  favorable  and  picturesque  situation.  It  has  in 
front  a  salt  lake  (lagoon)  of  large  capacity,  separated 
from  the  ocean  by  a  strip  of  land  covered  with  mangroves, 
but  opening  to  the  sea  upon  the  south,  where  vessels 
may  enter  to  feach  the  town  or  settlement  The  coast  is 
here  occupied  by  Moscos  and  Sambos,  among  whom  are 
one  or  two  Englishmen.  One  of  these  is  named  Stanis* 
laus  Thomas  Haly,  who  has  about  one  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  with  some  mares  and  saddle  horses.  The  climate 
at  this  point  is  healthy,  as  is  also  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
river,  for  in  all  my  journey  I  saw  but  one  sick  person. 

Of  the  islands  on  the  coast  I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge.  In  returning  from  the  Cape  I  was  occupied  twenty 
days.  The  distance  would  not  occupy  a  steamboat  like 
those  used  on  the  Mississippi  river  more  than  eight  days.* 
Mr.  Haly  assured  me  that  a  road  might  be  opened  by  which 
the  journey  from  the  Cape  to  this  point  might  be  made  in 
six  days.  He  also  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  the  few  difficulties  in  the  river,  which  obstruct  the 
transportation  of  commodities,  could  be  removed. 

Begging  you  to  pardon  my  errors  of  language,  I  submit 
the  above  to  your  judgment,  and  subscribe  myself,  etc., 

Juan  Francisco  Irias. 

♦  The  writer  has  probably  very  vague  ideas  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
Mississippi  river  steamers.  If  no  insarmonntable  obstacles  exist,  it  is 
likely  a  steamer  might  traverse  the  river  Coco,  firom  one  end  to  the 
other,  in  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


A  CHOCTAW  tradition: 


EXTRACnB  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  ETHNOLOOIGAL  SOCIETY. 


BY     REV.    C.    C.    COPELAND. 


A    CHOCTAW   TRADITION. 


'*  He  it  little  imbued  with  the  ipirit  of  Philoeopliy,  who  oen  peroelTe  in 
the  Ikblee  ofeiitiqiiitj,  end  the  tnditioDS  and  legends  of  primitlTe  nationi, 
nothing  boi  the  eztnmiganoe  of  n  terid  imeginntion.*' 

I  SEND  you  herewith,  a  tradition  in  regard  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  The  native  expression  for  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  ^'Hvshi  vt  okatula,"  signifies  that  *<The  sun 
fidls  in  the  water.*^    The  tradition  is  as  follows  : 

Many,  many  generations  ago,  when  the  Choctaws 
were  assembled  on  a  great  national  occasion,  the  inquiry 
arose,  as  to  what  became  of  the  sun  when  it  disappeared 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  None  of  their  great  men,  chiefi, 
prophets,  or  doctors,  could  give  any  satis£ELctory  answer  to 
the  inquiry.  The  next  question  was.  Whether  it  were  not 
possible  to  ascertain,  to  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  ?  Whether  by  travelling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  point  where  tfie  sun  disappeared,  one  could  not 
find  the  place  of  its  rest  ?  And  then,  who  would,  vohmta- 
rily,  undertake  the  task  of  discovering  what  became  of  the 
sun? 

After  a  long  consultation  in  regard  to  the  matter,  a 
young  man,  in  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  early  manhood) 
volunteered  for  the  task.  He  would  leave  his  people,  his 
friends,  and  his  country,  all  that  the  Indian  counts  dear, 
and  devote  his  life  to  the  task,  that  he  might  gratify  his 
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people.  Accordingly,  he  bade  them  all  farewell,  charging 
them  to  remember  him  daily,  and  talk  of  him  and  his  under- 
taking, to  their  children,  so  ihat  he  should  be  always  bad 
in  remembrauce  by  the  tribe*  And  assuring  them,  that  he 
would  one  day  return  to  gratify  them  in  regard  to  the  ob> 
ject  of  their  desires,  he  departed* 

His  people  remembered  him,  and  talked  of  him  and 
the  object  of  his  journey,  and  the  day  of  his  return.  The 
old  men  died  j  the  young  men  became  old,  and  many  of 
them  passed  away  to  the  grave*  Still  the  young  man 
came  not.  The  people  had  looked  for  him,  the  prophets 
had  spoken  of  his  coming,  but  he  came  not.  Years  rolled 
away,  and  even  generations  passed,  but  no  tidings  from 
the  young  man,  who  had  gone  to  find  what  became  of  the 
sun,  till  finally  his  namCj  and  the  object  of  hit*  journey, 
were  quite  forgotten. 

The  nation  were  again  assembled.  The  old  men, 
the  young  men,  the  women  and  children  were  there. 
They  were  suddenly  checked  in  their  mirth  and  rejoicing 
by  the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  a  very,  very  old  man. 
His  form  was  bent,  his  hair  white,  his  eyes  dim,  and  he 
leaned  upon  a  staff.  The  people  rose  up  in  reverence  for 
the  old  man.  He  inquired,  If  the  young  man  who  went  to 
find  the  resting-place  of  the  sun  was  forgotten  ?  The  old 
men  remembered  the  story  told  them  by  their  fathers. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "behpld  the  man  of  whom  ye  have 
heard.  I  am  he.  Long,  long  years  are  gone.  I  left  my 
friends,  my  people,  and  my  country.  I  travelled  on,  on, 
and  on,  till  1  came  to  a  great  water,  and  standing  there  on 
the  shore,  I  saw  the  sun  disappear.  I  have  now  returned 
to  you  to  tell  you  of  my  success,  and  to  be  buried  in  the 
land  of  my  fathers.  The  sun,  when  it  disappears,  falls 
into  the  water.  In  the  morning  it  must  rise  out  of  it.  My 
mission  is  ended,  my  work  is  done,  all,  all,  farewell." 

And  the  old  man  laid  him  down  and  died.  Such  is 
the  tradition,  and,  whether  true  or  false,  the  expressions 
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for  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  in  use  among 
the  Choctaws  at  this  day,  are  in  accordance  with  it : 
Hvshi  vt  okatuia.  Hvshi,  the  sun ;  oka,  water ;  itula,  to 
fail.    The  sun  falls  in  the  water. 


ARTICLE    V. 


THE  ABORiaiNES  OF  THE  ISTHMUS  OF 
PANAMA. 

BY     BSRTHOLD     8BEMAN. 


THE  ABORIGINES  OP  THE  ISTHMUS  OF 
PANAMA. 


Had  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  been  postjxmed  a  few 
centuries,  the  Isthmns  of  Panama  would  probably  have 
witnessed  a  collision  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
America,  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  Mexicans.  While  the 
Incas  were  pushing  their  conquests  to  the  north,  the  Aztecs 
extended  their  empire  towards  the  south-east,  and  ere  long 
they  would  have  come  in  contact.  Some  historians  ascribe, 
others  deny  to  them,  a  knowledge  of  their  mutual  existence ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
this  point,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  aborigines 
of  the  Isthmus  were  aware  of  the  opulence  and  power  of 
both.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  a  constant  intercourse 
was  kept  up  between  Veraguas  and  Central  America,  which 
was  intimately  connected  with,  or,  as  others  have  it,  formed 
a  part  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  Peru  was  equally  known. 
Balboa,  before  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean,  received  infor- 
mation concerning  a  kingdom  of  great  wealth ;  and,  after 
he  had  arrived  at  the  Oulf  of  San  Miguel,  the  Indians  traced 
on  the  sand  the  outline  of  the  llama,  an  animal  peculjar  to 
Peru.  Cundinamaca  was  still  nearer,  and,  if  acquainted 
with  regions  so  distant,  they  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of 
that  degree  of  civilization  which  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts  enjoyed,  in  which  at  present  the  city  of  Bogota  stands. 
12 
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But  the  AborigiDal  Isthmeniana,  however  extensive  thdr 
knowledge  of  foreign  nations  may  have  been,  had  derived 
little  benefit  from  iL    They  were  rude  and  barbarous  sav- 
ages, who,  divided  into  hostite  tribeSj  waged  continued  war- 
fare against  each  other  It  is  only  in  Western  Veraguas  where 
traces  of  a  more  civilized  people  are  found.    Theae  parts 
were  inhabited  by  a  considerable  tribe,  theDorachos,  and  stlU 
show  tombs,  monumentSj  and  column^  covered  with  fan- 
tastic figures  or  representations  of  natural  objects^  all  differ- 
ing  from  either  the  hieroglyphics  of  Central  America  or 
those  of  Mexico,    At  Caldem,  a  few  leagues  from  the  town 
of  David,  lies  a  granite  block,  known  to  the  coimtry  people 
as  the  Piedra  Pintada,  or  Painted  Stone.  It  is  16  feet  high, 
nearly  50  feet  in  circumferencCj  and  rather  fiat  on  the  top. 
Every  part,  especially  the  eastern  side,  is  covered  with 
figures.    One  of  them  represents  a  radiant  B\m :  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  heads  presenting  some  variations,  scor* 
pions  and  fantastic  figures.     The  top  and  the  other  sides 
have  signs  of  a  circular  and  oval  form,  crossed  by  diiferent 
lines.     The  sculpture  is  assigned  to  the  Dorachas,  but,  to 
what  purpose  the  stone  itself  was  applied,  no  historical  ac- 
count, no  tradition  or  legend  reveals.    It  seems,  however, 
probable,  that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  their  an- 
nals. Many  Indian  nations  claim  descent  from  the  sun,  and 
perhaps  on  that  account  a  representation  of  that  body  is 
placed  first.    The  heads  may  possibly  denote  the  different 
chiefs,  and  the  various  appendices  be  meant  to  express  some 
particular  occurrences  of  their  reigns.  What  the  other  char- 
acters may  represent  is  difficult  to  say  j  but  they  are  loo 
irregular  and  too  much  scattered  about  to  be  mere  orna- 
ments.   Symmetry  is  the  first  aim  of  the  savage  in  beauti- 
fying.   The  characters  are  indented,  and  are  an  inch  deep ; 
on  the  weather  side,  however,  they  are  nearly  effaced. 
Supposing  that,  originally,  all  were  of  the  same  depth,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  an  enormous  time 
must  have  elapsed  before  the  granite  could  thus  be  worn 
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away,  and  a  much  higher  antiquity  must  be  assigned  to 
this  block  than  to  the  other  monuments  of  America*  Seve- 
ral colunms  are  found  in  the-  town  of  David,  where  they 
are  used  for  building  purposes.  The  characters  on  them 
diflbr  from  those  on  the  Piedra  Pintada,  by  being  raised, 
and  considerably  smaller. 

The  Indians  who  at  present  inhabit  the  Isthmus  are 
said  to  amount  to  about  10,000.  They  are  scattered  over 
Bocas  del  Toro,  the  northern  portions  of  Yeraguas,  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  Panama,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Darien,  and  consist  principally  of  four  tribes ;  the  Savane- 
rics,  the  San  Bias  Indians,  the  Bayanos  and  the  Cholas. 
Every  tribe  speaks  a  different  language,  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  wage  war  against  each  other. 

The  Savanerics  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  Yera- 
guas, and  appear  to  be  most  numerous  in  a  district  situated 
a  few  days'  journey  from  the  village  of  Las  Palmas.  One 
of  their  chiefis  has  adopted  the  pompous  title  of  King  Lora 
Montezuma,  and  pretends  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Mexi- 
can Emperor.  Almost  every  year  he  sends  some  ambassa- 
dors to  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Yeraguas,  to  inform  the 
authorities  that  he  is  the  legitimate  lord  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  protests  against  any  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Granadian  government.  Although  no  credit  can  be 
attached  to  the  belief  that  King  Lora  is  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Montezuma,  yet  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  and  future 
investigations  may  tend  to  corroborate  the  supposition,  that 
his  subjects  are  a  distant  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Ana- 
huac.-  A  direct  intercourse  still  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  between  the  southern  portions  of  the  Mexican 
empire  and  Yeraguas.  Little  golden  eagles,  the  national 
emblems  of  Mexico,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  tombs 
of  the  district,  and  chocolate  is  still  the  prevalent  drink. 
Such  facts  are,  indeed,  quite  important  enough  in  themselves 
to  draw  upon  this  tribe  the  attention  of  the  ethnologist. 
Unfortunately,  no  European  has  as  yet  had  time  to  study, 
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and  ihe  Spanish  iiihabitante  are  too  iiuJoleiity  &iid  ft  may  be 
added,  too  much  prejudiced  against  the  Indiaofiy  to  be  ever 
able  ta  draw  correct  coDcltiftionS)  or  to  make  proper  use  of 
the  rich  roateiiab  scattered  aioimd  them* 

The  Maitzaoillo,  or  San  Bias  lodiansy  inhabited  the 
oortb-eastem  portioa  of  the  pTorince  of  Panamap  They 
occasionaUy  Tisit  Portobello  and  the  neighboTing  TiUageB^ 
and  liTe  almost  in  conatant  feud  with  the  Bayanos.  They 
are  probably  the  same  tribe  which  came  in  conflict  with 
Columbus's  crew>  during  bis  first  Toyage  of  discovery,  when, 
unHkemost  saTages,  they  exhibited  no  fear  at  the  discharge 
of  the  caonons.  The  thunder  of  man  probably  appeared 
lo  them  but  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  terrible 
tornadoes  so  frequently  visiting  their  coast.  All,  however, 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  until  we  know  more, 
or,  lo  speak  plainly,  luitil  we  know  something,  about  them ; 
at  present  our  knowledge  of  this  tribe  is  merely  nominal, 
and  of  itfi  kngusge  we  are  ignorant* 

The  Bayanos  inhabit  the  district  about  the  river  Chepo, 
and  are  a  martial  people,  who,  up  to  this  lime  have  pre- 
served their  independence  ;  jealously  guarding  their  terri- 
tory against  the  white  man.  Their  dislike  to  Spaniards 
and  their  descendants  is  intense,  and  strongly  contrasts 
with  their  friendly  disposition  towards  the  British,  a  feeling 
entertained  since  the  days  of  Dampier  and  Wafer.  Annu* 
ally  British  vessels  touch  at  the  northern  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading ;  and  it  is  probably  from  that  source  some 
of  the  Bayanos  have  obtained  a  smattering  of  English. 
Their  Cazique  has  frequently  paid  visits  to  the  British  re- 
presentative at  Panama,  yet  there  the  friendship  ended. 
The  Consul,  on  asking  permission  to  show  the  same  mark 
of  attention  to  the  chief,  was  told  that  no  European  was 
allowed  to  enter  their  country,  and  if  the  Consul  should 
attempt  such  a  jouniey,  it  would  cost  him  his  life. 

The  Cholo  Indians  are  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused 
tribes  of  tropical  America,  extending,  as  they  do,  from  the 
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Oolf  of  San  Miguel  to  the  Bay  of  CSioco^  and  thence^  with 
a  few  interruptioDSi  to  the  m^them  parts  ct  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador.  We  can  follow  them  all  along  the  coast,  fiom 
latitude  2^  C  to  8^  SO*  north,  recognizing  them  by  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  raising  their  habitations  upon  posts  6  or  8 
ftet  aboye  the  ground.  The  lact  that  the  Cholos  have  such 
a  wide  range,  explains  an  historical  puzzle.  When  reading 
of  the  discoTery  of  Peru,  how  the  Spaniards  gradually 
pushed  southwards  along  the  shores  of  America,  every 
where  inquiring  after  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  eyea 
obtaining  information  of  the  city  of  Cuzco,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how  the  discoverers  could  understand  the  stories 
related  to  them,  how  the  two  parties  could  make  themselves 
intelligible.  Even  the  best  historians  have  not  explained 
this  puzzle.  But  the  fact  that  the  same  language  is  spoken 
fiom  San  Miguel  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Ecuador, 
where  the  Quicbua  commences,  and  that  it  was  fiimiliar 
to  the  Spaniards  before  starting  on  their  expedition,  renders 
the  proceeding  intelligible.  We  now  comprehend  how 
the  existence  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  could  be  known 
on  the  banks  of  the  Churchunque,  how  Balboa  could  re- 
ceive intelligence  of  the  llama  and  other  productions  of 
Peru,  and  how  the  barks  of  Pizarro  could  collect  informa- 
tion from  the  lips  of  natives,  who  never  before  had  beheld 
the  fS&ce  of  a  white  man. 

The  following  vocabularies,  written  according  to  the 
modem  Spanish  orthography,  were  collected  from  the  lips 
of  different  natives ;  that  of  the  Cholos  will  form  an  addi- 
tion to  that  published  by  Dr.  CuUen,  in  20th  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 

ArauB.               Sataksbki                GeoLa  Batano. 

Man  chamaqnira  ...... 

Boy guarra  

Woman  aa-ioh  haena;  haera  purra 

Girl  haen%jaQoa  

Ohfld  guarohaqae  ,    ^   ,    ^    ,    . 


k 
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Ekolwl  aATionaia  Caouk  Batavo. 

Hour  Ju  tee  

Ladder  dmnd  •••..• 

Pot  on  ecohnrii  

Knife  neoo  

Ganoe  jampa  

Flaik  • TKiaTTifltflTTft  

Shirt  aingomi  

Son  ohubi  beoia:  bioUa  

Moon  data  Jedeo6  

Btara  behngnpa  chintahQ;  oooohi 

I  hare  ohaorl  Irnvnina  

I  had  TQaro  ira  hatima 

yon  (instead) oonfero  

Good-day  hagcdehei  

Yea  nano  ...... 

No  aera  

1  ab^  qnenohiqoe 

2  mod  pomar 

^  nmpe^  pamar 

4  qniramani  paqnevnar 

5  ......    goasoma  atate 

0  gnaqniranamba  nerooa 

7  ............  ea^ 

8  paraqne 

9  paqnevaqne 

10  ambnc 

100 ambnc-ambna 


The  Spanish  language,  the  vernacular  tongue,  is  spoken 
with  greater  purity  than  in  most  parts  of  America.  Never- 
theless it  abounds  in  provincialisms,  and  a  Castilian  finds 
much  to  censure.  The  letters  C  and  Z  are  never  lisped, 
the  S  generally  left  out  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  the  D  is 
not  pronounced  in  many  instances,  the  L  often  changed 
into  R,  and  vice  versa  the  R  into  L.  Besides  these  pecu- 
liarities a  number  of  expressions  exist,  which  are  quite 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  originated  either  in  the  corrup- 


tion  of  Indian  words  or  local  causes.  The  French,  ItaUan, 
and  Portuguese,  from  their  close  resemblance  to  the  Spanish 
and  the  English,  are  understood  by  most  educated  people. 
But  it  appears  that  respecting  the  latter  some  misconception 
prevails.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  when  visiting  Panama  in 
1822,  met  several  negroes  who  could  speak  English,  and 
hence  he  concluded  that  that  language,  on  account  of  the 
intercourse  with  Jamaica  and  other  British  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  much  diffused.  The  conclusion  was  far 
from  being  correct.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  North  Ame- 
ricans there  were  but  few  who  could  master  it  At  present 
several  newspapers  are  published  in  English ;  it  is  also 
taught  in  the  College,  which  will  undoubtedly  greatly  assist 
in  spreading  it*  But  those  who  think  that  within  a  few 
years  it  will  become  the  vernacular  tongue,  seem  to  be  rather 

^sanguine  in  their  expectations.  How  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  English  throughout  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotlaadj  the  French  in  Alsace,  and 
the  Danish  in  Holstein,  and  how  little  progress  has  been 

'  effected.  To  suppress  one  language  by  substituting 
another,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  tasks  that 
can  be  undertaken.  A  satisfactory  result  is  not  obtained 
in  a  few  years,  but  must  be  the  work  of  centuries. 


Note. — After  haviog  written  the  foregoing  passages,  Dr.  Shaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  has  commn- 
nicated  to  me  a  vocabulary  of  the  Bayano  language,  collected  by  Dr. 
Edward  Cullen,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society, 
It  appears  from  that  communication  that  the  Bayano,  or  the  Yule  or 
Tule  language,  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  spread  also  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Darien,  from  the  river  Atrato  to  the  coast  of  San  Bias. 

December  5, 1861. 


ARTICLE    VI. 


CUBAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  RELICS  FOUND  IN  THE 
ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 


BY  ANDRES  POKY,  OF  HAVANA. 


CUBAN  AUnQUniER 


A  BRIEF  DESOBIFTIOK  OF  BOME  BEIIOS  FOUND  IS  THE 
ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

The  few  specimens  of  Cuban  antiquities  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  Etlmological  Society  aie, 
it  is  true,  of  yery  slight  importance,  if  compared  with  the 
colossal  monuments  of  the  aborigines  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Peru,  and  the  United  States.  But  that  furnishes 
no  good  reason  for  n^iecting  their  inyestigatioh,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  they  are  about  the  only  fragments 
of  the  past,  in  this  island,  that  have  been  rescued  firom  ob- 
Hvion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into .  any  speculations  ou 
the  origin  of  these  remains ;  because  any  conclusion  on 
that  head  ought  to  rest  on  solid  grounds  and  not  on  precon- 
ceived notions ;  and  as  my  examination  of  a  great  number 
of  ancient  and  modem  authors  has  resulted  very  unsuccess- 
fully, I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge  my  want  of  data,  at 
present,  from  which  to  make  any  deductions  of  value. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  mention  some  idols  found  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  published  by  Mr.  Walton,  which  sustain  some 
striking  analogies  to  those  of  Cuba. 


Tepresents 
an  idol  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  dog  squat- 
ting on  his  hind  feeu 
The  for«  paws  are 
crossed  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  abdo- 
men ;  but  the  sculp- 
ture shows  no  indi- 
cation of  the  genital 
organs.  On  the  back 
of  the  head  there  is 
an  eminence  Oka  a  ring  without  any  visible  perforation. 

The  features  of  this  idol  are  rude,  but  their  expression 
is  rather  hidicrous  than  ferocious. 

In  the  position  of  the  fore  paws  there  is  a  certain  lubri- 
city which  is  pecuHar  to  the  monkeys  of  Guinea^  espe- 
cially (ha  pap  ion  (genus  cyanocGphaluSj  or  dog's  head)^ 
which  it  may  have  been  intended  to  imitate.*  This  indi- 
cation is  due  to  my  father,  D.  Felipe  Poey,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Havana.t 

The  idol  is  carved  out  of  a  very  hard  and  compact 
black  stone,  in  which  the  edge  of  a  knife  makes  a  white 
scratch.  It  does  not  strike  fire  with  steel ;  but  it  produces 
efiervescence  when  tested  with  nitric  acid,  which  shows 
that  it  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  three  feet  in 
height  and  one  foot  in  diameter  at  its  base. 

In  comparing  this  idol  with  those  of  other  countries,  we 


♦  La  faja  negra  del  rostro  que  presenta  la  fig.  del  mono  de  Walton 
es  mas  propia  del  simia  appella  Lin.  que  del  caj)ucina  que  son  doe 
especies  muy  proximas.     (Cuvier,  Rein.  An.  1.  p.  102.) 

t  SeOor  Poey  is  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  very  laborious 
work  on  the  natural  history  of  Cuba.  It  is  written  in  Spanish,  with 
a  summary  in  Latin  and  French  at  the  condnsion  of  each  chapter. 
The  first  tiiree  numbers  are  ab-eady  published. 
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find  that  it  diffisn  entiiely  in  its  character  from  Egyptian 
acnlptore,  in  having  the  feet  thrown  forward,  a  posture  the 
reverse  of  the  sphinxes  of  the  Nile,  which  recline  with  their 
feet  beneath  and  behind  them.  Neither  does  it  remind  us 
of  the  Mexican  idols,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  those 
ferocious  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  gods  of  that 
region,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  wont  to  be  made. 

The  idols  exhibited  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  were  found  by 
D.  Miguel  Rodriguez  Ferrer  in  the  eastern  department  of 
Cuba,  at  a  place  called  the  JuncOj  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Baracoa,  in  the  interior  of  a  wood,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

BIr.  Ferrer  was  commissioned  in  1849,  by  Mr.  Madoz, 
author  of  the  accurate  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Spain 
and  the  Ultramarine  Ck>lonies,  to  collect  data  respecting  the 
geography  and  natural  productions  of  Cuba.  He  made,  in 
consequence,  a  tour  through  the  island,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  made  many  investigations  into  its  natural 
history  and  antiquities.  On  his  return  to  Havana,  he 
kindly  allowed  me  to  take  drawings  of  the  relics  numbered 
1,  2,  and  3,  the  ,,   „ 

only  ones  he 
had  found,  with 
full  permission 
to  publish  them. 
The  idol,  Fig. 
1,  was  present- 
ed  by  this  gen- 
tleman to  the 
museum  of  the 
Royal  Universi- 
ty of  Havana, 

Fig.  2  is  a  correct  representation  of  tlie  second  relic,  and 
is  one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the  original.  All  the  figures 
seen  on  one  side  are  exactly  reproduced  on  the  other.  These 
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are  so  admirably  executed^  that  I  am  inclined 
must  have  done  with  a  mould ;  the  particular  reasons  for 
which  conclusion  are :  1st,  that  the  meastuemeats  on  both 
^des  are  so  exactly  alike  that  it  seams  almost  impossible 
to  have  regulated  the  work  merely  by  the  eye,  or  even  by 
a  compass  ;  2d,  all  the  figures  are  executed  on  both  sides 
in  alto  relievo ;  Sd,  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  perfectly 
smooth*  The  stone,  which  is  very  hard  and  of  a  brownish 
red  color,  had  originally  a  thick  coa:  of  varnish ,  and  was 
neatly  poUshed,  as  is  easily  seen  in  those  parts  where  the 
varnish  has  not  Ijeen  destixsyed  by  fnctioiL  A  B  is  a  vein 
of  quartz  which  passes  through  the  stone  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  circumference.  There  is  a  slight  groove 
cut  all  around  it  The  stone  gradually  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness from  the  centre  to  the  circutnference.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  operations  can  have  been  performed  with 
this  implement,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  an  axe.  Were 
we  to  look  for  any  animal  representation,  that  of  a  fish 
woiild  most  probablv  be  the  true  one. 


The  relic  Fig.  3  is  composed  of  burned  clay,  of  very  Ut- 
tle  specific  weight.  A  consideration  of  all  the  characteris- 
tios  of  its  features  shows  an  intention  to  imitate  those  of  a 
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monkey;  this  appears  in  the  flattened  nose,  the  sunken  and 
half-closed  eyes,  and  the  erect  ears.  The  iris  is  represented 
by  a  deep  hole  of  an  elliptical  form,  aromid  which  there  is 
a  hollow  ring.  There  is  a  want  oif  symmetry  in  the  eyes^ 
the  right  one  being  a  little  smaller,  and  standing  a  little 
lower  than  the  left.  In  the  original  the  right  ear  is  want- 
ing ;  but  from  the  left  one  we  perceive  that  there  were  two 
little  holes  of  an  irregular  shape  as  at  &  On  both  sides 
of  the  face,  and  a  little  the  highest  on  the  right,  are  two  pro- 
tuberances with  little  holes,  which,  like  those  of  the  ears, 
are  not  carried  through. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  head  is,  that  it  exhibits 
no  vestige  of  a  mouth.  And  it  appears  that  this  omission 
was  intentional,  when  we  consider  the  great  distance  left 
between  the  nose  and  the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  face. 
From  Mr.  Walton's  specimen  we  cannot  judge  as  to  the 
want  of  a  mouth,  on  account  of  that  part  having  been 
broken  off.  The  roughness  of  the  back  part  of  the  head 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  formerly  attached  to  another 
piece.  I  find  this  supposition  confirmed  by  Mr.  Walton, 
who  says,  in  describing  his  monkey's  head,  '<it  appears  to 
be  the  handle  or  ears  of  a  vase  or  cooking-vessel." 

I  am  indebted  for  this  relic  also  to  the  kindness  of  Don 
Miguel  Ferrer. 


From  the  object  represented  in  Fig  4,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  draw  any  inference.    All  that  we  can  conjecture  is  that 
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it  presents  tbe  represeDtadon  of  aa  aDimalf  wbicti,  &om  its 
mode  oi  sittiDg,  may  be  a  monkey ;  tbatigb  this  is  caoua- 
dieted  by  its  strange  tbutnb  and  enure  want  of  a  tail.  It 
rests  upon  a  flatieoed  spherie.  The  substaaca  of  which  it 
ia  composed  is  a  reddish  clay.  The  cut  is  one-fotinb  of 
the  size  of  the  original. 

I  owe  this  relic  to  the  zealous  kindness  of  D,  Eusebio 
Jimenez,  a  resident  of  Moron,  fire  miles  from  which  place 
it  was  found. 

As  I  hare  already  intimated^  in  my  search  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  origin  and  purport  of  these  Cuban  relics, 
through  a  great  number  of  authorSj  which  it  would  be  use- 
less to  enumerate,  the  only  things  which  decidedly  struck 
my  mind  were :  1st,  the  strong  resemblance  between  the 
characteristics  of  the  faces  of  idol.  Fig.  5,  found  in  San 
DomingOj  and  that  of  Fig.  1,  from  Cuba ;  and,  2dj  the  like* 
ness  of  the  monkey*s  face,  as  Mn  Walton  calls  it,  Fig.  6,  to 
my  Fig.  3j  which  might  also  be  taken  for  a  monkey's  face. 

Now  should  it  be  proved  that  those  four  relics  came  from 
the  same  tribe  of  Indians^  or  from  the  same  ancient  nation, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Walton's  Nos.  5  and  6,  the  former  answers 
exactly  to  the  Lingam  idols  of  the  Hindoos,  and  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  description  given  by  Moore  in 
his  Hindoo  Pantheon,  and  that  the  latter  by  its  style  im- 
plies a  systenialic  school  of  art,  and  greatly  resembles  the 
favorite  emblem  of  the  Egyptians  or  the  Hindoos,  as  Mr. 
Walton  assures  us;  should,  I  say,  these  probabilities  be 
proved,  it  would  be  a  great  discovery  made  in  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  these  two  islands. 

There  are  many  historians  who  consider  that  this  part 
of  the  world  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Carthagenians, 
Israelites,  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Africans,,  etc. 

Columbus  himself,  in  his  second  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  found  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel  lymg  on  the  shore 
at  Guadalupe ;  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  a  ship  had  been  in  the  New  World  before  him. 
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Under  tiie  hetd  of  tetoiloiis  Yists  to  die 
cwntinnnt  poor  to  diat  of  Oolnmbiii^  may  Unwin  be  m- 
dnded  tiio  dirnimhiiifa  mantioned  by  Pator  Mutyr,  that 
ai  a  place  called  Qnarequa,  in  dieGalf  of  Danoni  Taaoo 
Noun  de  Balboa  mel  with  a  ciliiiy  ^  n^reti  • 

Hmnbddt  nyi:  «<ATanitoat|  il  ftndiait  MToir  a  lea 
Qnareqnas  Aaient  Tiaiement  eemblaMea  aaz  nisiea  dn 


Soudan,  comme  le  dit  Gomara,  ou  si  ce  n'^tait  qu'une  race 
d'  Indiens  trte-basau^  (i  cheveux  plats  et  liases)  qui  infea- 
taient  de  temps  en  temps  (et  avant  1492)  les  cdtea  de  cette 
m£me  ile  de  Hai'te.^'t 

We  give  here  the  account  of  Mr.  Walton : 
"The  figure  represented  in  the  above  cut  is  that  of 
an  idol  in  granite,  found  in  the  island  of  San  Domingo, 
and  originally  worshipped  by  the  natives  as  a  household 

*  '^Mancipia  ibi  nigra  repenmt,6X  regione  distaote  a  Qaareqoa 
Jienun  spatio  tantam  daomm,  qii»  sdloa  gignit  nigriioa  et  eoa  ferooca 
atqne  admodam  traoes/*— P.  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  c.  1.  Bee  alio  Bryan 
Edward's  History  of  the  West  Indies,  toI.  1,  pp.  87, 11 T^  and  Appendix* 
pp.  111-125.    Gomara,  Hist  de  Indi,  voL  xxziv. 

tEnai  Politique. 
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god.  It  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  description  giv^eo 
m  by  Moore  in  his  learned  work  called  the  Hindu  PaDtheoiV 
ftnd  answers  exactly  to  the  lAngam  worshipped  by  that  peo- 
ple, but  it  may  be  Baid  to  represent  it  more  fully  and  in  a 
tnoie  striking  manner  than  any  idols  by  him  deactibed. 

"  We  are  told  by  thia  learned  author,  that  Brahma  is 
the  personification  of  the  creative  power  of  the  deity,  and 
imagea  were  made  to  it,  placed  in  the  teraplesi  and  reverently 
propitiated  by  offerings  and  invocations.  He  is  called  the 
framer  of  the  miiTerse  and  creator  of  the  world.  He  is  also 
the  personification  of  matter  generated ;  every  thing  was 
by  him  called  into  creation.  In  the  idol  now  before  ua, 
No.  5,  Brahma  is  represented  by  a  disk,  A,  to  signify  the 
world  over  which  he  presides,  which  he  called  into  exist- 
ence,  and  here  the  effect  Is  taken  to  represent  the  cause 
which  gave  it  birlh, 

"  B  represents  the  Tani  {pudendum  fmdMr9\  or  mys- 
tical creative  power*  Moore  tells  us  that  the  real  history 
of  these  emblems  of  natuiB  is  so  veiled  in  mystery  as  to  - 
render  it  dilSicult  to  give  its  orgin.  To  the  deep  searchers 
into  the  systems  of  this  mythology  they  may  appear  inde- 
licate, but  on  reflection  they  will  be  found  symbolical  of 
the  First  Cause,  and  though  their  t3rpical  representations  may 
argue  a  want  of  decorum,  the  opposite  was  the  character 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  Tiingam  system  of  worship  was  said 
to  prevail  in  families,  as  is  apparent  from  the  household 
gods  of  the  Indians. 

<<  C  represents  the  Linga,  the  symbol  of  the  regeneration, 
or  the  phallic  emblem  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  in  perfect  mjni- 
tical  character  with  that  of  the  Hindoos. 

<<  On  the  top  of  the  Linga  is  placed  the  head  of  the  god 
of  Prudence,  who  presided  over  the  moral  and  physical 
world,  and  to  whom  the  Hindoos  addressed  themselves 
on  every  undertaking.  The  countenance  is  marked  in 
strong  expressive  traits,  the  socket  of  the  eyes  are  parti- 
cularly remarkable,  and  the  outlines  of  feature  are  not  al- 
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together  rude,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  carved 
in  the  hardest  stone,  by  a  people  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  edged  tools.  The  coronet  is  a  triad, 
perhaps  the  rude  representation  of  the  cobra^  or  hooded 
serpent  In  the  back  are  four  divisions,  to  represent  the 
four  seasons.  The  discovery  of  this  curious  relic  casts  a 
singular  light  on  the  history  of  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  Indians  of  Hispaflola,  and  is  a  collateral  support  of 
our  conjecture,  that  they  sprang  firom  the  parent  stock  of 
the  Asiatics,  firom  their  communion  of  worship. 

^'This  idol  may  be  considered  as  the  only  piece  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  brought  to  Europe  fiN)m  Hispaflola,  and 
will  eventually  be  deposited  in  the  English  Museum.  It 
is  about  a  foot  high,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving.  In  his  second  voyage  Columbus 
found  amongst  the  natives  of  Guadaloupe,  two  wooden 
idols,  tolerably  well  carved,  with  serpents  writhing  round 
their  feet ;  but  the  history  of  HispalLola  is  silent  on  this 
subject. 

<'  No  native  Indians,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the  body 
of  this  work,  are  found  remaining  in  the  island  of  Hispafl- 
ola ;  but  accident  lately  brought  thither  an  Indian  empiric 
from  the  main,  who  professed  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  and 
who  was  actually  well  informed  on  the  subjects  relating 
to  his  own  country,  particularly  its  medicinal  herbs,  etc. 
On  being  shown  this  idol,  he  recognized  what  it  was ;  and 
to  see  the  effects  that  would  be  produced  on  the  Indian,  it 
was  placed  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  gentl^men^  who 
began  to  dance  round  it,  in  order  the  better  to  convey  the 
idea  to  the  Indians,  and  to  ask  him  whether  that  was  the 
way  in  which  it  was  used  by  his  ancestors.  The  Indian 
immediately  raged,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  appeared  in  the  greatest  paioxjrsm  of  fury,  ttU 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  done  to  ridicule  their 
ancient  worship ;  when  pacified,  he  acknowledged  that  to 
this  day  there  are  similar  figures  worshipped  by  stealth,  in 
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the  interior  of  Soath  America.  Thus  do  the  ignorant  ad* 
dress  themielves  to  idols  of  the  divinity  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  mau,  whilst  the  sage  worships  him  in  spirit. 

"No,  6,  IS  a  fragmeot  of  earthen- 
ware from  the  same  island^  and  appears 
to  be  the  handle  or  ears  of  a  vase  or  cook- 
ing vessel.  The  style  implies  a  systema- 
tic 8c;hool  of  ait,  and  greatly  resembles 
the  Egyptian,  It  represents  the  mon- 
key's face  (a  favorite  emblem  of  the 
Hindoos),  the  sides,  his  ears,  and  the  top, 
his  forehead.  Of  fragments  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  anthor  in  his  researches  has 
been  able  to  collect  ioaore  than  twenty^dng  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  island,  but  principally  in  Samana,  moat  of  which 
were  presented  by  him  to  Major  General  Carmichael/** 

We  now  come  to  the  important  inquiry,  what  reason 
have  we  for  assuming  that  the  sculptures  Nos.  1,  3,  and  6, 
or  No,  4  even,  were  executed  by  the  aborigines  of  Cuba 
and  San  Domingo,  if  we  assume  that  they  represent  mon- 
keys? Antiquarians  are  aware  that  primitive  tribes  of 
men  sought  to  imitate  such  objects  as  surrounded  them, 
and  often  gave  to  their  gods  the  forms  and  attributes  of 
animals  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  becomes  an  important  inquiry,  whether  monkeys 
were  found  in  Cuba  or  San  Domingo,  either  before  or 
after  the  discovery  of  these  islands  in  the  fifteenth  century? 
In  respect  to  Cuba  I  can  give  a  definite  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  Oviedo,  the  naturalist,  who  accompanied  Colum- 
bus, makes  no  mention  of  monkeys  in  his  account  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Island.    Nor  has  my  father,  who 


*  The  present  state  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  including  a  particnkr 
report  of  Hispallola,  etc.,  by  William  Walton,  1. 1,  p.  167-171.  Lon- 
don, 1810. 
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has,  perhaps,  made  more  extensive  researches  than  any 
other  naturalist  in  Cuba ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn  of 
the  existence  of  monkeys,  or  of  their  skeletons  in  the  isl- 
and. The  same  is  true  of  San  Domingo.  Neither  Oviedo, 
nor  any  of  the  ancient  or  modem  travellers  in  that  island, 
or  any  of  the  writers  who  have  spoken  of  its  Natural  His- 
tory, mention  the  existence  of  monkejrs. 

The  only  mention  of  monkeys  in  the  West  Indies  is  in 
respect  to  the  smaller  Antilles,  lying  near  the  coast  of 
South  America,  where  they  were  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  were  found  in  Barbadoes,  but  in  1750, 
according  to  Hughes,  they  were  very  scarce.  He  says : — 
^  They  are  not  very  numerous  in  this  island ;  they  dwell 
chiefly  in  inaccessible  gullies,  especially  where  there  are 
many  fruit  trees.  As  a  law  of  this  island  provides  a  pre- 
mium for  destroying  them  as  well  as  raccoons,  they  yearly 
rather  decrease  than  multiply."  * 

Sir  Richard  Schomburgk  observes  that,  ^  the  most  inter- 
esting animals  in  Barbadoes  are  the  monkeys,  now  nearly 
extinct,  although  formerly  so  abundant  that  the  Legisla- 
ture set  a  price  upon  theuL  From  the  outer  appearance  of 
a  living  specimen  I  consider  it  to  be  a  Cepus  captisinus 
(Geoff.),  the  sar  or  weeper,  or  a  very  closely  allied  species. 
It  is  not  likely  it  was  introduced,  as  the  first  settlers  found 
it  in  large  numbers  on  their  arrival."t 

If,  therefore,  upon  the  facts  presented,  we  assume  that 
figs.  1,  3,  4,  and  6  are  representations  of  monkeys,  and  fur- 
ther, that  monkeys  did  not  exist  in  Cuba  and  San  Domingo, 
then  it  follows  that  they  were  brought  there,  or  made  by 
a  people  previously  acquainted  with  these  animals,  or  are 
the  relics  of  a  people  antecedent  to  those  found  by  the 
discoverers. 

In  October,  1850,  a  gentleman,  Don  Busebio  Jimenez, 

*  Hoghee^B  Natural  History  of  Barbadoea,  Loodon,  1750,  p.  66. 
f  Schomborgk'B  History  of  Barbadoea,  London,  1848,  p.  682-688. 
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resident  in  Horan,  a  town  in  the  Centml  Depanment  of 
Guba^  announced  that  some  ciurious  aboriginal  tracefi  bad 
been  discoveied  about  fire  roiles  southeast  fmm  ib at  city,  on 
the  property  of  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez.  The  spot  was 
marked  by  a  grove  of  lemon  trees.  The  ground  within  was 
a  Uttle  above  the  general  level,  raised  in  an  oval  outline, 
highest  at  the  extremities,  and  sounded  hollow  beneath 
the  feet.  An  excavation  was  attempted,  when  the  earth 
caved  in*  Upon  removing  it,  were  found  various  Indian 
relics  and  utensils  of  hard  wood,  baked  clay  and  stone,  and 
many  small  idols^ 

When  the  infonnation  reached  me,  I  made  an  ap^ieai 
on  the  3d  of  December  in  "  El  Fanal,''  the  public  news- 
paper of  Puerto  Principe,  to  the  gentleman  above  named, 
urging  that  the  excavations  should  be  continued,  and  ex- 
pressing my  belief  that  many  other  relics  would  be  found 
in  or  near  the  same  place/  I  also  suggested  that  the  spot 
should  be  examined  with  reference  to  any  resemblance 
it  might  sustain  to  the  extraoidinary  circular  structures, 
mounds,  etc.,  discovered  by  Mr*  Squier  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  so  accurately  described  in  his  works  on  the  abo- 
riginal monuments  of  the  United  States.  An  account  of 
all  was  given  on  the  8th  of  April,  1851,  in  the  "  Faro  In- 
dustrial "  of  Havana. 

A  short  time  afterwards  I  received  from  Sefior  Jimenez 
various  aboriginal  relics,  and  amongst  them  the  idol  en- 
graved in  fig.  4,  various  bones  of  quadrupeds  and  fishes, 
and  some  fossil  shells,  but  no  human  skulls,  all  found  in 
the  place  above  alluded  to.  I  am  nevertheless  still  inclined 
to  think  that  further  researches  would  have  brought  to  light 
other  interesting  objects.  I  failed  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
information,  as  to  the  probable  analogy  which  the  circular 
elevation  bore  to  the  circular  structures  of  the  Mississippi 

*  Reproduced  in  the  Faro  Industrial  and  the  Diario  de  la  Marinav 
of  Havana,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1850. 
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'Valley,  bat  hope  that  a  second  ezammation  maybe  attend- 
ed with  more  complete  results. 

Mr.  Walton  says :  "When  a  Cazique  died,  they  opened 
and  dried  him  by  the  fire,  that  he  might  be  preserved 
entire ;  the  body  was  then  laid  in  some  cave,  together  with 
his  arms,  and  frequently  his  most  favorite  wife  attended 
him.  This  is  the  use  to  which  the  cave  of  St.  Anna,  men- 
tioned in  this  volume,  and  near  the  city  of  St.  Domingo, 
was  destined ;  but  there  is  one  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
that  has  many  more  visible  marks  of  its  having  been  once 
used  as  a  species  of  catacomb."  *  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  this  was  the  place  of  burial  of  one  of  the 
aboriginal  Caziques. 


NOTE. 

Mr.  Poey  has  just  cause  to  lament  the  small  number  ot 
relics  of  aboriginal  art  which  have,  as  yet,  been  discovered 
in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  San  Domingo.  Of  the  few 
which  have  been  found,  drawings  have  rarely  been  taken. 


Nevertheless,  on  a  map  of  San  Domingo,  published  in  ITSl, 
we  find  engraved  sketches  of  two  or  three,  which  are  not 
without  their  interest  in  this  connection.  The  map  is  en- 
titled :  "<  L'  Isle  Espaonolb  aous  b  nom  Indim  d*  Hayti, 

*  Appendix  to  vol  1,  p.  858. 
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QU  cmnme  elU  (ioUpossScUe  par  bbs  hahiianis  natureh  lort 
de  la  decouveri%^  avet  ks  premiers  Etabliasemena  des  Eb- 
poffnols.  Pas  le  Se,  D*AwvtLLEj  Qeographe  Ord.  du 
Moi.  Mai,  1731J^    These  sketches  are  reprcniuced  above. 

That  indicated  by  the  letter  Oy  is  described  briefly  sa 
having  been  found  in  an  Indian  sepulchre.  Those  indi- 
cated by  b  and  c  are  noticed  simply  as  ^^  Figures  supmr* 
siitieuses  de  Zemi  qu  Mabouya  de  lafa^n  des  anciens  In* 
mdaireB." 

In  respect  to  the  pectiljaT  form  of  worship  presumed  by 
Mr,  Waltooj  the  author  above  quoted,  to  have  existed  iit 
San  Domingo,  we  have  the  corroborative  evidence  of  M. 
Arthautt,  physician  to  the  king  of  Fraucej  who,  in  1790> 
ffeemsto  have  published  a  dissertation  on  the  subject.* 

The  most  valuable  archaeological  researches  yet  made 
in  San  Domingo,  are  doubtless  those  of  Sir  RSchomburgk, 
some  of  the  results  of  which  were^  in  1851,  communicated 
to  the  Ethnological  Section  of  the  British  Association* 
This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  although  the  aborigines 
have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  island,  yet  that  their 
language,  which  still  lives  in  the  names  of  places,  rivers, 
trees,  and  fruits,  declares  "  that  the  people  who  bestowed 
these  names  were  identical  with  the  Carib  and  Arawaak 
tribes  of  Guiana." 

He  adds  that  an  excursion  to  the  calcareous  caverns  of 
Pommier,  about  ten  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  afforded  him  the  examination  of  some  picture- 
writings  executed  by  the  Indians  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  These  remarkable  caves,  which  are  always 
in  themselves  of  high  interest,  are  situated  within  the  dis- 
trict over  which,  at  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  the  fair 
Indian  Catalina  reigned  as  Cacique.  And  it  was  to  them 
that  the  Indians  finally  fled,  to  escape  the  Spanish  crossbows 
and  bloodhounds.    "I  was  greatly  interested,"  continues 

*  Dulaare,  ^^Des  Divinity  Generatrices  etc,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 
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•this  writer,  ^<in  a  namber  of  symbolic  pictures,  which  the 
Indians  had  traced  with  charcoal  on  the  white  and  smooth 
walls  of  one  of  the  smaller  caves,  which  bears  at  present 
the  name  of  the  <  painted  chamber.'    Peter  Martyr  of  An- 
gleria,  the  contemporary  of  Columbus,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  historians  of  his  discoveries,  relates,  in  his  first  De- 
cade of  the  Ocean,  that  the  aborigines  of  Santo  Domingo 
held  caves  in  great  veneration,  for  out  of  them,  they  say, 
came  the  sun  and  moon  to  give  light  to  the  world,  and 
mankind  Ukewise  issued  from  two  caves  of  unequal  height, 
according  to  the  size  of  their  statures.    In  the  general  un- 
certainty which  prevails  with  regard  to  these  monuments 
of  bygone  races,  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  find  these 
sculptures  which  aflbrded  a  clue  to  the  period  when  they 
were  executed.    Near  the  entrance  of  a  second  cave,  close 
to  the  former,  I  observed  some  carvings  in  the  rock.    The 
character  of  these  figures,  and  their  being  cut  in  the  hard 
substance  of  stone,  prove  an  origin  of  a  more  remote  date 
than  those  in  the  other  cave.    Baron  Humboldt  observeSi 
when  alluding  to  the  carvings  he  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  nations  of  very 
different  descent,  when  in  a  similar  uncivilized  state,  hav- 
ing the  same  disposition  .to  simplify  and  generalize  outlineSi 
and  being  impelled  by  inherent  mental  disposition  to  form 
rhythmical  repetitions  and  series,  may  be  led  to  produce 
similar  signs  and  symbols.     Baron  Humboldt  had  only 
opportunity  to  view  the  carved  figures  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  but  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  these 
symbols  shows  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
their  character  and  execution ;  nor  is  it  my  opinion  that 
the  idols  worked  in  stone  and  the  carvings  on  the  rocks 
were  executed  by  the  races  that  inhabited  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies  at  the  time  of  their  discoveiy.    They 
belong  to  a  remoter  period,  and  prove  much  more  skill  and 
patience  than  the  simple  figures  painted  witli  charcoal  on 
the  walls  of  the  cave  near  Pommier.    The  figures  carved 
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of  stone  and  woiked  without  iion  tools  denote,  if  not  dwU 
lizationj  a  quick  conception^  and  an  inexhaustible  patienca 
to  give  to  these  hard  substances  the  desired  forms.  With 
respect  to  the  age  or  epocli  when  the  figures  sculptured  of 
stone  were  executed  there  is  no  u*adition.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  are  only  found  where  we  have  sure  evidence 
that  the  Caribs  inhabited  or  visited  the  place,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  [doubt  7]  that  they  were  made  by  the 
Caribsj  which  opinion  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  adopt  on  com- 
paring them  with  the  tools  and  utensils  executed  by  the  atill 
existing  tribes  I  met  in  Guiana.  There  are,  however,  van* 
ous  proofs  that  the  Caribs  inhabited  Santo  Domingo ;  among 
others,  1  found  that  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  called 
Junta  EngaOo,  numerous  heaps  of  Conch  shells  {sirombutt 
gigm)>  These  shells  have  invariably  a  hole  near  the 
spire,  which  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
th^  animal  from  the  shell,  and  to  extract  it  with  ease,  I  met 
a  large  number  of  similar  piles  at  the  island  of  Aaegada, 
which  the  historians  of  the  Antilles  ascribe  to  the  Caribs ; 
who,  on  their  descent  from  the  Lucuyas  to  wage  war  upon 
the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  touched  firstly  at  Anegada  in 
order  to  provision  themselves  with  conches  for  their  expedi- 
tion. A  far  more  interesting  discovery  than  these  heaps  of 
conch  shells,  during  my  travels  in  Santo  Domingo  is,  how-- 
ever,  a  granitic  ring  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Juan  de 
Maguuna,  which  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  previous  historians  and  travellers.  Maguaoa 
formed  one  of  the  five  kingdoms  into  which  Santo  Domingo, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  was  divided.  It  was 
governed  by  the  Carib  Cacique  Caonabo  (which  name 
signifies  rain),  the  most  fierce, and  powerful  of  the  chief- 
tains, and  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Europeans.  His 
favorite  wife  was  the  unfortunate  Anacaona,  famed  in  the 
island  for  her  beauty,  her  wisdom,  and,  as  recorded  by  all 
the  early  historians,  for  her  kindness  towards  the  white 
men.    Nevertheless,  Ovando,  when  governor  of  Santo  Do- 
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nriingo,  accused  her  of  conspiracy,  and  carried  her  in  chains 
to  the  city,  and  ignominionsly  hanged  her  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so  signally  be- 
friended. The  granitic  ring  is  now  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hbod  under  the  name  of  <  el  Cercado  de  los  ludios,'  and 
lies  on  a  savannah  surrounded  with  groves  of  wood,  and 
bounded  by  the  river  Maguana.  The  circle  consists  mostly 
of  granitic  rocks,  which  prove  by  their  smoothness  that 
they  have  been  collected  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  probably 
at  the  Maguana,  although  its  distance  is  considerable. 
The  rocks  are  mostly  each  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds  in 
weight,  and  have  been  placed  closely  together,  giving  the 
ring  the  appearance  of  a  paved  road,  twenty-one  feet  in 
breadth,  and  as  far  as  the  trees  and  bushes  which  had 
grown  up  from  between  the  rocks  permitted  one  to  ascertain^ 
2270  feet  in  circumference.  A  large  granitic  rock,  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  length,  ending  in  obtuse  points,  lies  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  circle  partly  imbedded  in  the  ground. 
I  do  not  think  that  its  present  situation  is  the  one  it  origi- 
nally occupied  ;  the  rock  stood  probably  in  the  centre.  It 
has  been  smoothed  and  fashioned  by  human  hands ;  and 
although  the  surface  has  suffered  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, there  is  evidence  that  it  was  to  represent  a  human 
figure :  the  cavities  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  still  visible. 
This  rock  has  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  the  figure 
represented  by  P^  Charlevoix  in  his  'Histoire  de  Pile 
Espagnole  ou  de  Saint-Domingue,'  which  he  designates  as 
a  <  Figure  trouv^edans  ime  Sepulture  Indienue.'  A  path- 
way of  the  same  breadth  as  the  ring  extends  from  it  firstly 
due  west,  and  turns  afterwards  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
north,  ending  at  a  small  brook.  The  pathway  is  almost 
for  its  whole  extent  overgrown  with  thick  forest ;  I  could 
not,  therefore,  ascertain  the  exact  length.  No  doubt  can 
exist  that  this  circle  surrounded  the  Indian  idol,  and  that 
within  it  thousands  of  the  natives  adored  the  deity  in  the 
unshapen  form  of  the  granite  rock.    But  another  question 
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remains  to  be  solved, — ^namely,  were  the  inhabitants  whom 
the  Spaniards  met  in  the  island,  the  constructors  of  this 
ring  ?  Were  they  the  adorers  of  this  deity  I  I  think  not. 
If  my  opinion  could  possess  any  value,  I  shonld  pjo- 
nounce  the  granitic  ring  near  San  Juan,  the  figures  wliich 
I  have  seen  cut  into  rocks  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  and 
the  sculptured  figures  to  belong  to  a  race  far  superior  in 
Uitellect  to  the  one  Columbus  met  in  Hispaniola,  y^iQ  cama 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico,  adjacent  to  the  euicient 
country  or  district  of  Huastecas,  and  that  tliis  race  was 
conquered  and  extirpated  by  the  nations  that  inhabited 
the  countries  when  the  Europeans  landed," 


